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Comparison of the Organisation and Cost in detail of the 
Enenisnh and French Armies. By Coronet W. H. SyxKus, 
M.P., F.R.S., President of the Statistical Society. 


{Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Newcastle, 1863.] 
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l.—Introductory. 
A FriEeND having placed at my disposal the French Official Army 
Budget for 1864, it seemed to me advantageous to place before the 
English taxpayers in juxtaposition the total charge for the English 
and French armies, effectives and non-effectives, the average cost 
per man of the total charge of each army, and then to follow the 
comparison into the details of the average cost per man in the 
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several branches of outlay for pay, clothing, provisions, barracks, 
manufacturing establishments, &c., as far as the classification and 
arrangement of charges in the respective armies would permit. In 
the latter object, however, in some instances the comparison is 
neither rigid nor satisfactory. I was quite prepared to find that the 
French army was maintained at a considerably less cost per man 
than the English army, owing to the smaller pay to officers and men, 
cheaper provisions, cheaper labour, and the habitual employment 
‘of the soldiers in military works,—but I was not prepared for the 
startling result of the primary comparison, which shows that the 
French Government maintain two soldiers for a trifle more than it 
costs the English Government to maintain one soldier! In addition 
to the causes above stated, I am disposed to attribute the less costly 
character of the French army to what the French call the “ admi- 
“ nistration personal” (corresponding to our establishments), 
comprising a much smaller number (proportionably) of persons 
employed in the several departments of the army than with us; in 
other words, the same amount of work is done (indeed much more 
if we examine the details) by a smaller number of officials than are 
employed departmentally in the branches of the British army ; and 
other grounds for increased discrepancies exist in the contrasts of the 
cost of the manufacturing and barrack departments. In comparing 
the French average charges with English, for the sake of convenience, 
I have valued the pound sterling at 25 franes, and the franc at 1od. 
This is rather unfavourable to the French, as it makes the divisors 
fractionally less than they ought to be. 

European armies are all composed of the same arms,—infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, and military train. The French in- 
corporate in their army a great body of gendarmerie, cavalry and 
infantry, which corresponds to a certain extent with the Irish 
constabulary, the cost of which is excluded from the cost of the 
English army, although quite as efficient as the gendarmerie of 
France. The French army has at its head a great department 
called “The Htats-Major,” or staff corps, comprising 10 marshals 
of France, 90 generals of division, and 160 generals of brigade, 
and other superior officers—staff officers of the artillery, engineers, 
garrisons of towns, &c., in activity, besides 78 generals of division 
in reserve, 2 in administrative departments, and 180 generals 
of brigade. Officers only enter this distinguished body by suc- 
cessfully passing prescribed grades of education in the military 
schools. The Emperor has a personal guard, called the Escadron 
des Cent-Gardes- 4 Cheval, and the imperial guard is in fact a 
corps of the army of all arms,—infantry, cavalry, gendarmerie, 
artillery, engineers, and military train. To avoid repetition in 
details, which would lead me to great lengths, I refer to Table I for 
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_ the strength of the French army in detail, to Table II for the etats. 


English Army. i French Army. 
Sub- Sub- 
Officers.} Officers Officers. | Officers Total. 
and Men. and Men. 

eneral staff (ex-) 
clusive of those ; 
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lishment of re- 
ements) ...:.....-.. 
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= aa foot.... } 358 aight Bs Brag. tanec cote 208 aks 
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lilitary train............ 106 ory | Military train ........ 300 4,622 4,922 
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in the United 45 pe infentry A... 
Kingdom............ 
rest India regi- | Colonial —_ corps, 
ments and colo- 451 8,613 | European at 651 | 10,887 | 11,538 
mial corps ........ Nai veluc:4eBisx. 

my hospital corps I 939 by 

bminissariat stafi ; Administrative ; 
Bee” Sitesi... : 558 P BONVICES Aic.dc., } 9993 6,744 6,787 
stablishments, 
depéts, recruit- 6 6 F Included in ea ee ae 
ing, instruction, Tr 43 | respective arms 


ae: .... 


ucational mili- 
tary colleges, 26 297 
SeDOOIS...3,.:0z2s000: : pti 
| Veterans of the 
Bee? S See aleanee } 629 = 
Total effectives ....| 7,488 | 140,754 | 148,242 Total effectives ....| 23,229 | 376,991 | 400,@80 


major, imperial guard, and gendarmerie, and for the constitution of 
the army to Table III. The troops permanently stationed in Algiers 
are separately stated in all the tables, but included in the totals of 
the respective arms. 

Liffective Strength of the English and French Armies. 
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The English army has its general staff, but not constituted as:the 
French Etats-Major, as there are only 104 officers in it, inde- 
pendent of those on the strength of regiments. It has a personal 
guard for the Sovereign, called the household troops, consisting of 
three regiments of cavalry and three regiments of infantry, called the 
life, horse, and foct guards. The remaining part of the troops 
consists of the same arms as in the French army, but it has in addi- 
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tion the disembodied militia, yeomanry, volunteers, and enrolled 
pensioners and army reserve force, under the designation of auxiliary 
forces, for all which votes are taken in the estimates. 

For details of the effective strength of the English army, I must 
refer to the English estimates for the year 1863-64, and to the 
French budget, Table I, for the year 1864. It will suffice to give 
the number of officers and men of the different arms of the two 
armies. 

The English army has 14,511 horses, without distinguishing 
officers’ horses from those of the men, and the French army 11,257 
officers’ horses, 74,448 for men; total, 85,705. 

The English have 3,474 officers and 69,202 men (total, 72,676) of 
allarms in India, which, as they are paid out of the revenues of 
India, are not comprised in the English estimates. 

It would seem from the above tabular comparison that the pro- 
portion or ratio that the artillery bears to the total troops is very 
different in the two armies. The ratio of officers to men is much 
the same, 4°28 and 4°42 per cent; but the ratio of the whole artillery 
officers and men to the total number of troops in both armies is 
widely different ; the artillery of the English army, horse and foot, is 
within a fraction of 14 per cent. of the whole army, while the ratio 
of the French artillery, excepting the artillery and other arms of the 
imperial guard, is only 9'4 per cent.; the English, therefore, have a 
much larger proportion of artillery than the French. With respect to 
the British engineers, the officers to the men are 8:2 per cent., and the 
whole body of engineers to the whole army, 3°3 percent. The French 
engineer officers are 3°9 per cent., and the whole engineers to the 
whole army, minus imperial guard, are 1°9 per cent.; and yet the 
French engineer establishment has the construction, repair, and charge 
of all fortifications, military buildings, barracks, &c. The English 
cavalry officers of the line are 5°3 per cent. of the cavalry, and the line 
cavalry to the whole army, minus the household troops, is 7°3 per 
cent. The French cavalry of the line have a fraction less than 7 per 
cent. of officers ; and the French cavalry, therefore, is better officered 
than the British, and the whole line cavalry to the whole army, 
minus the imperial guard, is 14°3 per cent., which is more than double 
the proportions in the English army. The total number of officers 
of every grade to the total strength is 5°05 per cent. in the English 
army, and 5°8 per cent. in the French army; consequently there is 
nearly one officer more to every 100 men in the French army than in 
the English.* But the great feature is in the numerous cavalry. On 


* The composition of a company of French infantry is 8 officers, 6 sub-officers, _ 
8 corporals, 2 drummers, and 66 men; total, 85. The total of a regiment of the 
guard of 4: battalions, 24 companies, and staff is 2,200 men. 

The composition of a squadron of cavalry of the guard is 8 officers and 
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the other side, the English army has artillery in the proportion of 
14 to 9, and engineers rather more than 3 to 2 as compared with the 
French army. The French army, in addition to the 400,220 men, 
has 5,622 youths, designated enfants de troupe, attached in varying 
proportions to each arm and regiment. 

Having compared the organisation and strength of the two 
armies, I now proceed to compare the expense in detail of the 
different arms embraced under the various heads of administration, 
staff corps, pay, provisions, clothing, supply of arms, ammunition, &c. 
In some instances, however, the comparisons cannot be exact from 
the different groupings of charges; but a sufficient approximation to 
the truth is obtainable, and with respect to the absolute cost per 
man in the effective strength of both armies there can be no question. 
The English estimates are arranged under six heads :—1. Regular 
forces; 2. Auxiliary forces; 3. Stores; 4. Works and buildings ; 
5. Other services ; these comprise the charges for the effective service ; 
the 6th head is non-effective service. Each of these headings is 
divided into an irregular number of votes; the Ist, regular forces, 
has seven votes; the 2nd, auxiliary forces, four votes; the 3rd, 
stores, two votes; the 4th, works and buildings, one vote; the 
5th, other services, four votes; total, eighteen votes for the effective 


10 horses, 10 sub-officers and 10 horses, 21 brigadiers and farriers and 21 horses, 
4 trumpeters and 4: horses, and 111 troopers with only 75 horses; total officers and 
men, 154, and 120 horses. The regiment consists of 6 squadrons, embracing 
1,047 men and 801 horses. A regiment of the line of 3 battalions and 1 depdt 
has 1,929 officers and men, inclusive of staff; each company (24) has 19 officers and 
sub-officers and 55 men, The chasseurs 4 pied, 81 officers and men per company. 
A regiment of cavalry of the line has 6 squadrons, each with 7 officers and 28 sub- 
officers, and 95 troopers ; total, 882 officers and men, including the staff, and 
600 horses. A regiment of engineers consists of 2,203 officers and men. A regi- 
ment of infantry of the guard consists of 2,200 men. 

The regiment of English life guards has 33 officers and 406 non-commissioned 
officers and troopers, the latter at 1s. 114d. per diem. A regiment of cavalry of the 
line has the same number of officers, with a paymaster, 603 non-commissioned 
officers and troopers ; pay of latter, 1s. 3d. per diem. A garrison brigade of artillery, 
55 officers and 935 non-commissioned officers and bombardiers; pay of the latter, 
2s. per diem. The field brigades vary from 1,436 officers and men in the coast to 
1,931 officers and men in the 4th brigade. A regiment of cavalry, in the field, 546. 
A brigade of horse artillery, 784 of all ranks. The royal engineers have 399 officers, 
40 companies, and 4,118 non-commissioned officers, sappers, and miners, and 2 
mounted troops numbering 389. The regiment of grenadier guards has 109 
officers, the colonel receiving 2,200/. per annum, 1 solicitor, and 2,586 non- 
commissioned officers and privates; the pay of the latter, 1s. 1d. per diem. The 
other regiments of guards have respectively 73 and 74 officers, and each a solicitor, 
and 1,724 and 1,736 non-commissioned officers and privates; the pay of the latter, 
ls. ld. per diem; the 2 colonels receiving 2,0002. a regiment per annum each. 
A regiment of infantry of the line, in garrison, has 45 officers, including 2 medical 
men, and 883 non-commissioned officers and privates ; the pay of the privates, 1s. per 
diem. The colonel receives 1,000. per annum. In the field it has 1,084 officers 
and men, 
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service. The 6th, non-effective service, has nine votes; total votes 
in the estimate for 1863-64 are twenty-seven. 

The French War Minister divides his budget into five sections* and 
twenty-four chapters; each chapter has one or more articles; the 
sections correspondin ig to our headings, and the chapters to our votes. 
But the grouping of charges in the chapters occasionally does not 
correspond with our votes. For the description and subject matter 
of the sections and chapters, to save repetitions, I refer to 
Tables IV, V, VI. The English estimates comprise charges for dis- 
embodied militia, yeomanry, aa and enrolled pensioners, and 
army reserve force. The French budget comprises only the effective 
regular forces and the gendarmerie. 

The charges in the English estimates extend from the Ist 
April, 1863, to the 81st March, 1864; but the French budget com- 
mences ou the lst January, 1864, and ends 31st December, 1864; 
both budgets comprise an extra day for leap year. The English 
estimates were ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on 
the 15th February, 1863. On the 13th January, 1863, the French 
Minister of War presented the budget fixing the wane ee and cost of 
the army for 1864, with an apology that for the preceding three years 
he had not been able to have the budget ready to present to the 
Legislative Body at its first meeting, but m conformity with the 
desire of the emperor, and their own repeated wishes, the army 
budget was presented for their earliest consideration and votes. 


Total Charge for the English and French Armies for 1863-64 and 1864. 








English. French. Sterling. 
£ fr, £ 
For effective ser- For effective ser- 
WCE hie cersentoria. \ 1459349399 BLOGS wtant 5. Meee } BTL ABACLO See 5g ot 
For Bon - effective i sieuead For non-effective \ 60,740,000 
SCYVICES ......sesess SEYVICES ..........5. 438,600 
Credit for military oH ene 
pensions............ 2 CON,000 
POtal’ aceon 15,060,237 Total ............| 484,624,040 | 17,384,961 





Repayments in diminution of charge to the amount of 
19,544,725 frs. are enumerated by the French Minister by the sale 
of powder to other departments of the State, for the sale of horses, 
retention of 2 per cent. of the pay of officers, repayments for educa- 
tion, &c., deductions from troops while in hospitals, calculated at one 
twenty-fifth of the effectives, one-sixteenth for men on leave of 
absence, &c., &c., reducing the expenditure to 35157395315 frs.; but I 
do not propose take thie fluctuating repayments in afferent years 


* Vide Tables IV, V, VI. 
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_ into consideration in either army in making averages with respect 
to the fixed annual charge for the French or English troops. 

In taking the cost per head of the effective and non-effective 
strength, respectively, and the total cost per head of each army, 
the question of the number of men to be used as the divisor 
being determined, the total cost per head, effective and non-effective, 
presents no difficulty. The result is rord. 11s. rod. per head in the 
English army, and 43/. gs. 4d. in the French; but this would 
embrace a fallacy, for the English estimates include charges for the 
disembodied militia, yeomanry, volunteers, and enrolled pensioners, 
of which the numbers are not given, and which should be included in 
the divisor of 148,242, which is the total number of effectives. The 
charge for these auxiliary forces is 1,222,977/., leaving 13,837,260l., 
inclusive of.the charge for the non-effective services, and giving, there- 
fore, 93/. 6s. 10d. per head for the maintenance of 148,242 effectives, 
and for the non-effective services. But to get at the real cost of the 
effective service, it is further necessary to make deduction of 
2,127,838/. for the non-effective services, leaving 11,709,422/., or 
781. 18s. 5d. per head, which is still more than double the cost of the 
French effectives per head. The French army consists of 400,000 
effectives, besides 5,692 enfants de troupe. The cost is 371,284,040 
frs. for effectives, and 63,340,000 frs. for dotations and pensions, in all 
434,624,040 frs, or 43/. 11s. tod. per head. But confining the 
comparison to the effectives of both armies, clothing, provisions, &e., 
included, the English cost as stated is 787. 18s. 5d., and the French 
371. 2s. 6d. per head, comparing pay alone, and excluding all other 
charges, the following are the results :—English of all arms, 147,118; 
pay and allowances, 4,967,603/., equal to 33/. 15s. 3d. per head. The 
French per head, 16/. 13s. 4d.* 


11.— The Adminstration, the Pay and Allowances of both Armies: 
compared. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ARMY. 


Taking next the administration of the army, which in the English 
army comprises the Secretary of State for War, War Office, 
Commander-in-Chief and his office, and the offices of the adjutant 
and quartermaster-general. The Secretary of State for War has a 
salary of 5,000/. per annum; the number of officers and clerks 
employed is 601, and the charge for 1863-64 is 164,917/.¢ This gives 
a cost of 1/. 2s. 3d. for each effective soldier. The other part of the 
administration of the army is the Commander’s-in-Chief department, 
including the adjutant and quartermaster’s-general departments, 


* Vide Table VII. 
+ Vide pp. 66, 67 of the estimates, 
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charged 48,2601. for 123 officers and clerks, besides soldier clerks 
and servants. The Secretary of State and Commander’s-in-Chief 
departments, together, amount to 213,177/., or 1/. 8s. 8d. for each 
effective. But in the charge for the administration are the salaries of 
several great functionaries, such as inspector-general of engineers and 
director of works, director of ordnance, commissary-general-in-chief, 
purveyor-in-chief, &c., whose salaries in the French budget are 
either classed in the etat-major, or in the respective departments to 
which they belong. The administration of the army, 213,177/., 
and the general staff, 114,576/., together make 328,153/., oF 
21. 4s. 3d. per head. On the other side, the French charge their 
general officers on the etat-major, while in the English estimates 
164 general officers, at a cost of 77,782/., are charged in the non- 
effective services, and are therefore taken out of the comparison of 
the cost of the English staff with the etat-major. The French 
administration of the army constitutes section 1, and chapters 1 
and iii of the budget. The first is called the administration central 
(personal), and is charged 1,910,538 frs. (wide Table VIIT), and 
employes 479 officers and clerks, besides messengers and servants. 
The salary of the Minister at War is 130,000 frs. (5;200/.) per annum. 
The administration central (material) embraces repairs, furniture, 
books, papers, clothing of servants, &c., and costs 549,600 frs.; the 
third branch under the War Minister is the dépé6t générai de la 
guerre, and embraces charges for scientific instruments, maps, 
engravings, geodetical and topographical labours, photography, &c., 
and costs 144,500 frs.; the total charge for the administration of 
400,000 men, by the Minister for War, is therefore 2,604,538 frs., or 
5s. 5d. per head. 


ETATS-MAJORS. 


The next section in the French budget, and chapter iv, relates 
to the etats-majors. It has five articles, andit embraces the marshals 
of France, generals of divisions, generals of brigade, and staff officers 
of all grades in France and Algeria who are not with their regiments. 
The number is 794 employed, and there is a reserve of 78 plus 2 
generals of divisions, and 260 generals of brigade, the total 
number being 1,054, and the charges 9,999,824 frs.; the staff officers 
of military intendance are 304, and the charges 3,173,152 frs. The 
staff of forts, cities, and towns, 710 officers; charge, 1,583,087 frs. 
The staff of the artillery, 1,477 officers and men, charges, 3,434,745 frs. 
The officers embrace directors of artillery, inspectors of arms, 
foundaries, professors in the artillery schools, &c. The 5th article 
of chapter iv gives details of the staff of the engineers, embracing 
1,101 officers and men, at a charge of 3,083,490 frs.; there are 30 
colonels who are directors of fortifications, 29 lieutenant-colonels, 
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_sub-directors, 9 professors at the engineer schools, 111 chefs de 
bataillon, &c. The total number of men and officers employed in the 
etats-majors is 4,655, and the charge 21,280,298 frs., or 2/. 28. 6d. per 
head upon 400,000 men. The average for each individual of the 
4,655 oilicers and clerks is 183/. The nearest approximative com- 
parison in the English army to the etats-majors is the general staff, 
but it consists entirely of officers, independently of the Secretary at 
War and his establishment. There are 261 commissioned officers at 
home and in the colonies, and the charge is 79,475/.; 6 leutenant- 
generals, 21 major-generals, inspector-general of artillery, engineers, 
cavalry, and infantry, 14 colonels on the staff, 16 assistant- 
adjutants-general, &c., &c.; but the total charge, including staff 
serjeants, clerks, messengers, &c., is 114,976/., which is a cost of 
15s. 64d. per head on the total strength; and the average cost 
of the 261 commissioned officers is 304/. 5s. per head, besides 
regimental pay; but to this should be added the charges for the 
administration of the army of 1/. 8s. 8d. per head; making with the 
general staff 2/. 4s. 3d. per head, the whole etats-majors of France 
being 2/. 2s. 6d. per head. 

The nearest classification in the French army to admit of 
comparison with the English general staff is the first article of 
chapter iv of section 2. It comprises the to marshals of France, 
go generals of division, 160 generals of brigade, and other sub- 
ordinate commissioned officers, to the number of 794, and the cost ig 
8,688,080 frs., or 4387. per head; but 7 of the marshals of France 
with commands receive each 133,650 frs., or 5,346/. per annum. And 
74 generals of divisions provided with commands receive each 
23,719 frs., or 9482. 15s. each, while English leutenant-generals 
receive each 1,383/. 19s. 2d., and a major-general commanding at 
Hong Kong has 2,535/. 15s. per annum. An English major- 
general in command in Scotland, Dublin, Cork, Chatham, &c., 
receives 691/. 19s. 7d. per annum, ‘The French brigadier-general, 
the next grade below the general of division, has 601/. 11s. per 
annum. 


PAY OF INFANTRY: 


The average annual pay of the English infantry officers and 
soldiers for 81,000 men is 30/. 1s. per head, including extra pay for 
brevets, good-conduct pay, and beer money, agency, postage, &c. 
The average annual pay of the French infantry officers and soldiers 
is 14/. 17s. 6d., including allowances or subscriptions to regiments, 
_ varying from 7,750 to 27,000 frs. to each regiment, donations to 
officers going into the field, half mountings, indemnity for wine and 
brandy not issued, increased pay for length of service, and other 
matters. Vide Table VIII a. 
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PAY OF CAVALRY OF THE LINE. 


The English cavalry of the line, officers and men are 10,826, and 
the charge 448,980l., or 41/. gs. 8d. per man. It embraces the 
extra charges for good-conduct pay, beer money, &c., as in the 
infantry. The French cavalry of the line, 53,175, independently of 
6,283 officers and men of the imperial guard, making a total of 
59,379 cavalry, is charged at 4,426,716 frs., or 181. 1s. 8d. per man ; 
including subscriptions and indemnities varying from 9,000 frs. to 
13,000 frs. per regiment ; deductions are made while absent on leave, 
while in hospital, and indemnities are given in place of billets. 


PAY OF ARTILLERY. 


The pay of the English artillery, horse and foot, 22,372 men, 
including 1,882 at the depdt, costs 870,602/., and gives 38/. 18s. 3d. 
per head. The French artillery comprises 34,888 men, horse and foot, 
besides 2, 985 of the imperial guard, making a total of 37,873, the cost 
of the pay being 17,359,464 frs., or 18/. 6s. 8d. per head; but with 
the addition of subscriptions, two of 18,000 frs. and 19,000 frs. respec- 
tively, to two regiments of the imperial guard, and indemnities, the 
total charge for the artillery is 19,326,017 frs., or 20/. 8s. 4d. per 
head. 


PAY OF ENGINEERS. 


The Royal Engineers consist of 4,906 men, including 401 officers ; 
the pay and allowances are put down at 277,142/., or 56/. 9s. gd. per 
head. The French engineers, besides those of the imperial guard, 
consist of 6,968, including 260 officers, and the cost is 2,937,936 frs., 
or 16/. 18s. 4d. per head only. This extraordinary contrast is 
owing to a very much greater proportion of officers to men in the 
English than the French engineers; the latter having 3°7 per cent. 
of officers to men; the English, 8°17 per cent. 


MILITARY TRAIN, 


The English military train consists of 1,840 officers and men, 
and costs 71,381/., or 38/. 15s. 4d. per head. The French military 
train consists of 4,722 officers and men, and costs 2,316,721 frs., or 
191. 3s. 4d. per head. - 


ARMY HOSPITAL CORPS AND MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


The English army hospital corps has only one commissioned officer 
and 939 men; total, 940, at a cost of 23,510/., or 25/. -s. 2d. per head. 
The French army hospitals, on the contrary, have 1,144 officers and 
3,249 hospital orderlies ; total, 4,573 ; and the total cost, with gratifica- 
cations and indemnities, is 4,921,884 frs., or 431. -s. 10d. per head, 
by far the highest paid service in the French army; but upon the 
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total strength of the army the charge is only tos. 3d. per head. 
In the French army the medical establishment embraces the 
hospitals, medical staff, and army hospital corps. In the English 
army the hospital corps is charged under a distinct head from 
the medical establishments. The total charge for the latter is 
255,993/., besides the pay of the director-general, 1,500/. per annum, 
charged with Administration Vote 18. The medical officers number 
253, including 6 inspectors-general, 22 deputy imspectors-general, 
20 surgeons-major, and 147 staff assistant surgeons, &c.; the 
purveyor’s staff numbers 86, besides 8 military officers for the 
general hospitals of Netley and Woolwich; the lunatic establish- 
ment, diets, medicines, &c., and the pay of the purveyor-in-chief, is 
provided for in Vote 18, of 757/.; making a total charge of 281,260. 
But as the number of extra clerks and men of the hospital corps 
employed at extra pay is not given, the average charge per head of 
the medical establishment cannot be given, but the cost per man on 
the strength of the army is 1/. 17s. 11d. The hospital charges, diets, 
medicines, &c., in the French army are estimated on the probable 
number of days each soldier will be in hospital; this number of men 
the French calculate at ;~,th, or 4 per cent., of the total strength. 
Thus, at 1 fr. 35 c., or 114d., per diem, with extra charges, the cost is 
14,753,050 frs., which would bring up the total expense per head 
for the army to 1/. 10s. 8d. per head. 321,179 men only of the French 
army are entitled to be taken into hospital, and from past experience 
it is calculated that each man will be 18 days in hospital annually, 
which, at 1 fr. 35 c. each per day, gives 7,806,944 frs.; and the cost of 
the school of medicine, expenses of medical inspections, support of 
280 sisters of charity, 58 chaplains, 761 officiers de santé, 325 
adjutants, and 3,429 hospital attendants, &¢., make up a total 
of 9,911,122 frs.; which, with the charges for hospital officers and 
attendants, makes up the 14,753,65ofrs. It will be observed in the 
comparative pay table of English and French regiments of the line 
that the surgeon major of the first class in the French army gets 
better paid than the lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. 


COMMISSARIAT OFFICERS.—PROVISIONS AND FORAGE. 


The total charge in the English army for 1863-64 is 1,223,936/., 
besides 1,000/. per annum for the commissary-general-in-chief; there- 
fore the cost per head is 87. 5s. 2d.; 198 officers are employed besides 
a commissary-general-in-chief, with 1,000/. per annum, at a cost of 
68,251/., averaging 343/. per officer; and the number of clerks, 
storekeepers, &c., is not given; but the total cost of the commissariat 
staff is 97,329/., and 20,897/. in Votes 1 and 3 are charged for pay 
and clothing of the commissariat staff corps. In the appendix to 
Vote 2 the cost of the commissariat is put at 1,330,943/., instead of 
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1,223,936. Itis not stated for what numbers rations and forage 
are required, but a lump sum of 463,486/., after stoppages, is fixed ; 
neither the cost nor quantities of each ration is mentioned; lump 
sums only are given, and the House of Commons is destitute of the 
elements for pronouncing a judgment upon the proper cost and 
extent of each ration, or to what numbers rations ought to be given. 
The French budget, on the contrary, gives the exact number of 
persons to receive rations, including labourers, 3,565; the exact 
number of officers and men of all arms entitled is 348,207, but only 
127,443,762 rations are charged for 3866 days; and the whole is put 
down at 25,673,239 frs., or 1,026,929/., for 400,000 men, instead of 
1,223,936/. for 148,242 men. The average cost, therefore, is only 
20c. and 5,55 per ration, or 2d. and a fraction English.* Forage 
is provided for 83,484 horses; the cent-gardes and the native cavalry 
in Algeria are excluded; and the number of rations granted for 
366 days is 30,555,144, at 1 fr. 25 c. the ration, the total cost being 
38,622,995 frs., including the Paris guard of 663 horses, at 1 fr. 35 ¢. 
the ration.t The English charge for forage is 443,955. or 
11,098,875 frs. The warming and lighting in the French budget 
has the same minute details, particularizing the number of rations 
of firing, and the number of lights,t the cost of each ration and 
light, the whole charge being 2,813,654 frs.; and the whole of the 
commissariat charges, 68,772,140 frs., or 6/. 18s. 4d. per effective 
man of the army. The cost for fuel and lights in the English 
estimates, in the barrack department alone, amounts to 278,5371., 
which must be added to the commissariat charges to admit of a 
proper comparison with the cost of the French commissariat ; 
‘making the English charge per head 1o/. 2s. gd., against the 
French 6/, 18s. 6d. 


RATIONS. 


The French and English rations for the soldier are stated in the 
following table, and for the sake of rigid comparison I have reduced 
them to English grains of 7,000 to the lb. avoirdupois. The French 
soldier always gets nearly half as much more bread than the English 
soldier in garrison, and in the field he gets nearly as much meat, 
but in garrison a-third less. He has smaller quantities of sugar, 
meat, and salt, and no tea or pepper, but he gets more coffee, and 
vegetables, and wine or brandy, which the English soldier does not 
get; and no deduction is made for his rations, while the English 
soldier has to pay 43d. or 6d. per diem for his rations. The French 
soldier gets an indemnity in money for any portion of aration not ~ 
given, but the entire rations, with the exception of bread, are not 
necessarily given. 800 grammes cooking fuel are allowed. 


* Vide Table IX. + Vide Table X, 
f Vide Table XI, 
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English Home Daily Rations. French Daily Rations. 




















Reduced At Reduced to 
Ration, | Weight.| to English | “l@ershob | Rations. Weight. Grains 
Grains. | Encamped. English. 
a 028. Grammes. 
BAe srcnees 12 Z 5,250 |Meatin the 
Ben RE alleen We py gi ABOe? nly 968 
Meat in ; 
garrison } Md 3875 
Bread ........ 16 4.600 110500 —f Bread.sccsc.onee 750 11,625 
Sugar :.:..2.. 2 — S7 oY WSUBaE sal. dee. 21 325 
Coffee ........ 2 _ 146> | Coffee. ccccsan 16 248 
TICO > accsanai 30 465 
MOU esscahehees 2 — Wor Rea csPcctaee: None None 
ro |b gee nee 3 — PIO 1 Sale cee 164 155 
Pepper ...| oy — UZ Pep DEP paccrnn: None None 
WBC iste. None | None — | : About half 
pres 25 centi- . 
| Wine ........ F an English 
itres : 
, pint 
Vegetables | None | None — Pulse, beans 60 
ORE ee 2 See ae 


Brandy ..c.:. jzth of litre | sthofa pint 


The English ration of bread and | 
meat is supplied at a deduction of 43d. | 
per diem. Groceries and vegetables are | 
supplied for 13d., if required, per diem. | 
In tents at home, 13 lb. of bread is} at 153 grains to the gramme. Indemni- 
given, and 3 lbs. of fuel; 1d. daily is] ties for wine or brandy are charged for 
given as beer money to every soldier | the imperial guard 29,084 frs., and for 
at home, and they find their own | the line 326,123 frs., for troops serving in 
spirits ; abroad, a gill of rum or arrack | France 851,912 frs.; for troops serving 
is included in the ration. |in Algeria 18 to 21 c. are given. 


Beer or cider 4 litre, or about a pint. 

The French gramme is 15-436 English 
grains of 7,000 to the lb. avoirdupois. 

To save trouble, the reduction is made 








CLOTHING. 


The total charge of the clothing department is 630,385/., of 
which 61,758/. is for officers and establishment, besides the pay of a 
director and assistant director, charged in Vote 18, of 1,200/. and 
8o0o/. respectively, making 63,5782. Lump sums only are charged 
for each arm of the service, horse artillery, cavalry, infantry, foot 
guards, &c., but neither numbers nor the cost of clothing per man in 
each rank is given, nor what ranks and numbers are excepted from 
the supply. The total charge for clothing and necessaries is 
560,221/.; the cost per head, therefore, for 140,754 men, deducting 
7,488 officers, is 4/. gs. 7d. per head. The French budget, on the 
contrary, gives the cost of the uniform of each rank in the 
different arms of the service, and the number of suits required.* 
The charge for the officers and establishment (personnel) is 
291,070frs. Clothing is provided for 336,626 non-commissioned 


* Vide Table XII. 
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officers and privates of all arms; the total charge being 
21,177,191 frs., flannel bands being supplied to 43,697 men in 
Algeria at an expense of 86,400 frs., or 1fr. 80¢. per head. The 
cost per man, for his uniform, in the imperial guard, ranges from 
105 frs. 14.¢., for the guides, to 52 frs. 30c¢., for the voltigeurs; and 
from 48 frs. 90 c. to 38 frs. 50 c. for the infantry of the line. In the 
cavalry, from 8o frs. 5 c., for the chasseurs d’ Afrique, to 50 frs. 41 ¢., 
for the dragoons; and the artillery and engineers range from 
69 frs. 10 c. to 48 frs. goc. The most costly uniform for a non-com- 
missioned officer of the guides being 4/. 4s. 3d.; of an infantry soldier, 
J. 128. 11d.; of a trooper of cavalry of the line (lancers), 2/. 1s. 4d.; 
of the artillery, 27. -s. 8id.; and of the engineers a trifle less.. From 
a return to the House of Commons, obtained by General Peel on the 
28th July, 1859, the cost of a non-commissioned officer or private’s 
uniform of the life guards is stated to be 8/. 15s. 3d.; of dragoons, 
52. 8s. —3d.; of the artillery, 3/7. 1s. 64d.; of the engineers, 37. 15s. 8d.; 
of the Hecancedeh of guards, 4/. 2s. 8d; of the enery of the on 
21. 6s. 3d.; and of a West India er 21. 1s. 114d. The average 
cost. per head, deducting officers in the English army, is 4/. gs. 7d., 
and in the French army, 1/. 19s. 11d. The non-commissioned officers* 
in the French army have a uniform which costs a little more than 
that of the privates. In the English army there is no distinction. 
The French soldier only gets a tunic once in two years; the English 
soldier gets one every year. Both English and French soldiers get 
a pair of pantaloons annually. On entering the service every soldier 
is allowed what is called “ premiére mise de petit équipement.” An 
infantry recruit is allowed 40 frs., a zouave 118 frs.. The allowance 
is to provide shirts, shoes, gaiters, &c. A master workman entering 
a regiment gets 170 frs. as his premiére mise. 


ITI.— Cost of Barracks, of Military Justice, and of the Manufacture 
of Instruments and Munitions of War. 


BARRACK DEPARTMENT. 


The charges for the barrack department in the English army 
forms a very heavy item in the estimates, amounting to 635,637/., 
besides the salary of tie superintendent, 707/., charged mn Vote 18, 
administration of the army. The establishment consists of 537 
persons, barrack-masters, barrack-serjeants, &c., at a cost of 41,380. 
The supplies of Pienteare: beds, fuel and ligl fe lodging money, and 
hire of barracks make up the rest. The cost per head is 4/. 5s. 4d. 
As in the clothing department, lump sums only are given; neither the 
number of beds nor other articles of furniture, nor the number of 


* Vide Table XII. 
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persons to whom lodging money is given, nor the number of lights 
and fires are given, but sums, amounting to 126,500/., are placed to 
bedding, furniture, washing beds, and bedding straw; and 12,210)/. 
is charged for emptying cesspools (for the purchase of their con- 
tents for agricultural purposes it might have been supposed 
there would have been offers). 80,000/. is granted to the staff, 
departmental, and regimental officers for lodging money. In the 
French analogous department, headed “ lits militaires,”’ the cost for 
all the furniture required for a soldier of each arm is given, the 
numbers, &c., supplied, the amount of lodging money to each indi- 
vidual of each rank, the grant for repairs of each article of furniture ; 
in fact, the most minute details of expense are given (vide Table XII). 
The total charge is 6,576,951 frs., or 13s. 63d. per head; but it does 
not include lights and firing, which in the English estimates amount 
to 278,5372. And to the French barrack department should be 
added from the engineer charges 10,536,090 frs. for ‘ batiments 
“ militaires,” their maintenance, repairs, &c., all which is super- 
intended by the engineers. This sum, added to the 6,576,961 frs., 
brings up the charge to 1/. 15s. 7d., still leaving a vast dcr panes 
between the charge per head for barracks for the English and French 
armies. 


MARTIAL LAW. 


The charge for the administration of military justice in the 
English army is 43,012/., or 5s. gd. per head; but the real charge is 
79,602/., the sum of 41,000/. being deducted for the full pay of men 
confined in military prisons ;—the judge advocate-general getting 
2,000/. per annum, and the deputy judge advocate-general 1,200. 
per annum. ‘There are no such officers in the French army, but 
37 “commissaires impérieux,’ or deputy judge advocates, and 37 
reporters, who attend courts-martial, and who receive 125,700 frs., or 
1,698 frs., or 68/.,each. The total charge is 1,260,987 frs., or 2s. 6d. 
per head. The charges embrace expenses of courts-martial, allow- 
ance to witnesses, hire of rooms, lights and fire, the cost of military 
and industrial prisons, provisions, washing, office expenses, &c., the 
cost of all of which is given in great detail. The difference of the cost 
per head between the English and French armies would seem to 
originate in the high salaries of the judge advocate-general and 
deputy and their eutabhchi meu, amounting to 22,852/., and the cost 
of prisons, 26,486/.; besides occasional judge advocates appointed for 
local courts-martial not charged in the estimates. The officers fo 
the dispensation of military justice are permanent in the French 
army. Inthe English army acting judge advocates are appointed as 
their services are required. The prison establishments are permanent 
in both armies. 
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MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT. 


The charges in this department constitute the English Vote 12, 
and amount to 956,365/. The establishments cost 35,871/.; wages 
and police, 455,582/.; materials, 407,480/., which is 301,474/. less 
than last year, and constitutes part of the so-called retrenchment ; 
machinery, 15,315/.; buildings, 33,967/.; miscellaneous charges, 
8,150/.; total, 956,365/. Neither quantities nor numbers of work- 
people, nor out-turn of work, are given for any of the factories. 
For instance, in the Royal Gun Factory, a lump sum of 127,280/. 
is put down for “ materials ;’? whereas in the French budget 
534,000 frs., or 22,250/., only is put down for 200,000 kilograms o1 
metals for 465 cannon, averaging 57/. 3s. per cannon. In the Royal 
Laboratory, 96,540/. is charged for materials. In the Small Arms 
Factory, 133,428/. for foremen, artificers, and others, and 34,307/. for 
materials. But in addition to the charges under this vote, in Vote 13, 
there is the charge of 838,369/. for the establishments and for the 
purchase of warlike stores for the army and navy, charges for store 
departments, small arms, iron ordnance, gunpowder, &c., at the rate 
of 5/. 138. 6d. per head of the army, making, with the preceding vote, 
12/1. 2s. 6d. per head for the manufacturing departments, against 
2l. 138. 113d. in the French army. No statement is made of the 
cost of an Enfield rifle, nor the number to be turned out in 
the year for the money asked for. Of course the House of Commons 
has no means whatever of forming a judgment of the propriety 
of the charges. The Royal Small Arms Department is put down at 
181,944/. (in 1862-63 the sum was 256,817/.) ; Gunpowder Factory, 
75,6172.; Gun Factory, 249,104/.; and the Gun Carriage Factory, 
at 204,930/.;—neither numbers nor cost of a gun of each calibre, 
nor gun carriage, 18 given, nor cost of a barrel of powder. The 
French budget gives the cost of each 100 kilograms of powder, from 
286 frs. 27. for extra fine, to 146 frs. 52. for powder for war, 
down to 110 frs. 2 c. for mining powder, the prices running through 
eight varieties ; and 6,654,200 kilograms is the amount to be allotted 
to the various arms of the service, including civil departments and 
the navy. Inthe Foundry, 165,000 kilograms of bronze, at 2 frs. 60 ¢. 
the kilogram, and 35,000 kilograms of copper, zine, and tin, at 3 frs. 
the kilogram, are charged for casting of 465 guns of different calibre, 
weighing 200,000 kilograms. 104,000 frs. is the total cost for casting 
465 cannon. ‘The small arms to be manufactured in 1864 are 32,000 
infantry rifles of the pattern of 1857 ; carbines, 6,000; cavalry sabres, 
1,000; 10,000 bayonet sabres ; 1,200 cuirasses, model of 1855 ; conse- 
quently the Legislative Chamber has the means of forming a judg- 
ment on quantities and prices, which the House of Commons does not 
possess. The small arms are distributed to private manufacturers at 
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St. Etienne, Mutzig, Chatellerault, and Tulle, who have concessions 
for twenty or fifteen years from certain dates. The establishment 
and material for the artillery is put down at 7,426,655 frs.; of the 
establishment and materials for the engineers, 10,951,890 frs.; of 
powder and saltpetre establishment, 882,482 frs., and the materials 
for gunpowder, at 7,508,983 frs.; total for the manufacturing 
establishments, 26,769,010 frs., or 2/. 13s. 114d. per head of the 
army ; and this embraces in the engineers’ department the care and 
repair of fortifications. On the English side the purchase and 
manufacture of warlike stores for the navy is included in the 
estimates; but whatever charges are made for the supply of the 
nayy with ordnance or warlike stores should be credited in the army 
estimates, and be charged in the navy estimates. 


SMALL ARMS. 


The charges for small arms (rifles, pistols, &c.) occur under the 
Votes 12 and 18. Under the former, for the manufacture, is 
181,944/., and under the latter, for the purchase, is 105,769/., making 
a total of 287,713/., or 1/. 18s. gd. per head of the army effectives. 
Numbers are not given of the different arms manufactured, and in 
the manufacturing department the charge for materials is only 
34,3071. In the French budget the numbers of the different arms to 
be purchased are given, and the charge is 2,060,000 frs.; and the 
repairing, altering, storing, &c., is put down at 1,449,230 frs.; the total 
being 3,509,230 frs., or 7s. 34d. per head of the effective strength. 
The great charge per head in the English army is very probably 
referable to the cost of establishments, the English Government 
manufacturing the arms required ; while the French, as before stated, 
contract for theirs. Vide Table No. XIV. 


GUNPOWDER. 


The charges for gunpowder are placed in Votes 12 and 13. The 
gunpowder factory is put down at 75,617/., and the purchase of 
materials for gunpowder, Vote 13, at 133,688/., or 17. 8s. 23d. per 
head; but the gunpowder made also supplies the navy, and as the 
quantity manufactured or purchased is not given, the 1/. 8s. 23d. 
per head is necessarily not exact. But as the French, with the 
exception of a small amount, supply their navy from the army budget, 
the same objection arises as in the English average per head. The 
total cost of the French establishments is 882,482 frs.,and materials, 
7,508,903 frs.; for gunpowder in the French budget, 8,391,365 frs., 
or 178. 6d. per head of the effective strength of the army. Vide 
Table XV. 
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REMOUNT. 


The total number of horses in the English army supplied by 
Government is 14,511; the cost of the veterinary establishment, 
3,921/.; and for the purchase of horses and medicines, 32,493/.; total, 
36,414/., which is a cost ot 2/. 10s. 3d. per horse to keep the 14,511 
horses annually efficient. From a return obtained by Sir Frederick 
Smith, on the 13th June, 1860, it would appear that the purchase 
of horses in 1858-59 cost 86,463/., and in 1859-60 it was 559792l5 
and the number which died, were killed or sold as condemned in 
the former year was 1,352, and in the latter year, 1,290, making @ 
total loss of 2,642 horses, a very serious and expensive loss, the 
regulation prices of horses being 26/., 30/., and 36/. respectively. 
In the English estimate the numbers required to complete are 
not given, and lump sums only are asked for; in the French budget, 
on the contrary, the exact number of horses required to complete in 
each denomination of the cavalry, whether of the imperial guard or 
of the line is stated; the total number required being 8,841, the price of 
each horse being fixed from 1,200 frs. for officers horses of the imperial 
guard down to 35ofts. for the light cavalry. The horses of the 
cavalry of the line, dragocns, and lancers, 650 frs. ; of the cuirassiers, 
800 frs.; and for draft horses for the artillery, 550 frs.; the total 
charge, including the veterinary establishment, indemnities, and 
divers expenses, is 5,429,250 frs.; and as the total number of cavalry 
horses or mules is 85,705, the cost of maintaining this number in a 
state of efficiency is 2/. 10s. 10d. per horse annually, the only approxi- 
mation to an average charge in the English estimates and the French 
budget. But this approximation is chiefly owing to the French 
Government supplying the cavalry officers with horses. In the 
budget for 1864 officers of the imperial guard have 80 horses allotted 
to them at 1,200 frs. each, and the cavalry officers of the line have 
goo horses allotted at goo frs. each when purchased in France, and 
500 frs. when purchased in Algeria. Vide Table XVI. 


ROYAL GUN FACTORIES AND FOUNDRIES. 


In the royal gun factories, in Vote 12, 6,890/. is charged for 
establishment, 127,280/. for material; for wages and other charges 
a total is made up of 249,104/., for the gun factory ; no statement is 
made of the quantities of gun metal required, the price per hundred- 
weight, the number of persons employed, or the number of guns 
turned out. In Vote 13 an additional sum of 124,333/. is entered 
for the purchase of iron ordnance and projectiles. The total of Vote 
12 for the manufacturing department and the manufacture of 
warlike stores is 956,365/., and of Vote 18, for military store 
establishments and warlike stores purchased, is 838,369/.; total 
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of both votes is 1,794,7341; and this very formidable sum is 
1,133,834/. less than was charged in the estimates for 1862-63. 
The object, however, under review is the cost of the materials 
for cannon and the purchase of cannon, and this is entered at 
251,513/., or a cost of 1/7. 13s. 11d. per head of effectives for cannon 
alone. In the French budget, under the head of foundries’ minute, 
details are given, for instance 165,000 kilograms of bronze, at 2 frs. 
60. the kilogram, 429,000 frs.; 35,000 kilograms of copper, zine, tin, 
&c., at 3 frs. the kilogram, 105,000 frs.; cost of manufacture of 465 
pieces of cannon of different calibres, weighing 200,000 kilograms, 
104,000 frs.; total, 638,000 frs. To this is added the forge depart- 
ment, purchases of iron, steel, tools, &c., 420,000 frs.; total, 
1,058,000 frs., or 2s. 1d. per head of army effectives for cannon. 
No mention is made of the purchase of iron cannon in the French 
budget ; and if the comparison be confined to the materials for bronze 
cannon, it will stand 17s. 2d. for the English per head, and 2s. 1d. 
for the French army. Vide Table XVII. 


IV.— Cost of the Military Education of the English and French 


Armies. 
MILITARY EDUCATION—ENGLISH. 


The following establishments exist in the English army for military 
educational purposes, namely, the Council of Military Education, 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, regimental and garrison schools and libraries, Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea, Royal Hibernian Military School at 
Dublin, Department for Instruction of Artillery Officers, and the 
Military Medical School. The total charge is 172,201/., or 1/. 3s. 24d. 
per head of the army effective strength. The Commander-in-Chief 
is the president of the Military Council of Education, and the vice- 
president, a major-general, gets 1,000/. per annum, besides unattached 
pay; the second member, also a major-general, gets 600/. per annum, 
besides retired full pay. There are five members besides the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, one secretary, seven clerks, one office keeper, and one 
messenger; the total cost of the council being 8,174/. per annum. 
The Royal Military Academy at Woolwich costs 41,872/. per annum. 
The Royal Military College costs 43,726/. per annum, the governor 
receiving 1,000/., besides pay of commandant of royal engineers. 
The Royal Military College embraces the Cadets’ College and the 
Staff College; 20 Queen’s cadets, orphan sons of officers who have 
died in the service, in reduced circumstances, are educated here 
gratuitously and 20 Queen’s cadets, under similar circumstances, 
for the army of India, are nominated by the Secretary of State for 
India, for which 3,o00/. per annum is paid out of the revenues of 
India. The military branch of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 
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including provision for 500 boys, costs 10,491. per annum, and the 
educational branch, 4,106/. per annum. The Royal Hibernian Military 
School, Dublin, costs, for military and educational branches, 12,921/. 
per annum. The Chelsea and Dublin asylums are for the children 
of soldiers. The regimental and garrison schools and libraries cost 
37,7081. per annum; there are general and local inspectors, and first, 
second, and third-class schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. The 
Department for the Instruction of Artillery Officers is intended to 
instruct officers in the higher branches of artillery. An allowance is 
made to some of the officers to enable them to visit fortifications and 
manufacturing establishments; this cost is only 1,918/. per annum, 
with one director, one topographical drawing master, a German and 
French master, and a clerk. The Survey and Topographical Depart- 
ment costs 85,441/. The director receives in all 1,345/. per annum. 
The great survey of the United Kingdom is under the director, and 
the cost for 1863-64 is put down at 67,000/. Vote 17 embraces 
miscellaneous services, Ordnance Select Committee at Woolwich, 
president with 1,075/. per annum, vice-president, and four members ; 
Iron Plate Committee ; Armstrong and Whitworth Guns Committee ; 
Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich; subscriptions to Lock and 
other hospitals, 1,354/.; and charge for the Guernsey and Jersey 
militia, 11,8701. The total charge for Vote 17 is 88,135/., and the 
total for military education, as previously stated, 172,201/. Through- 
out, the number of pupils or scholars is not given, so that a judgment 
cannot be formed of the cost per head for instruction. 


FRENCH MILITARY EDUCATION, 


The French army has eight military colleges and schools, which 
are subdivided into fifteen, including the Pyrotechnic at Metz, 
respectively placed at Auxonne, Besancon, Bourges, Douai, Grenoble, 
La Fere, Metz, Rennes, Strasbourg, Toulouse, Vincennes, and 
Valence, and the regimental schools. 


FRENCH MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


1. The Imperial Polytechnic costs 664,300frs. 2. Imperial Special 
Military School, 1,285,938 frs. 8. Prytanée, 492,000 frs. 4. Cavalry 
School, 236,425 frs. 5. Imperial School for the Etat - Major, 
89,000 frs. 6. School for Artillery and Engineers, 99,500 frs. 
7, Gymnase and School of Musketry, 36,270 frs. 8. Regimental 
schools, 100,000 frs. Total, 3,004,033 frs., or 7s. 1d. per head of the 
effective army. In the Polytechnic 260 pupils are to be educated, 
and 130 pupils to be admitted; 210,000 frs. are paid for board. The 
outfit of 20 new pupils is put down at 4,ocofrs. The repairs of the 
building are charged in the school accounts. ‘There ave §1 professors 
and teachers and 63 administrators. In the Special Imperial School 
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600 pupils are to be educated, and 300 pupils are to be admitted ; 
567,600 frs. are paid for board, which would indicate that the cost of 
a military education at that school is about 387. 1s. per head; 47 
commissioned officers of different arms are attached to this school, 
3 doctors, and 164 sub-officers and privates; there are 19 instructors 
and 72 administrators. The pupils in the Prytanée are 430, and the 
board to be repaid only 97,000 frs., or 9/. 78. 6d. per pupil; 29 military 
men are attached to the school, 40 instructors, 3 chaplains, and 64 
administrators. The School of Cavalry has 240 brigadiers, instructors 
of pupils, and 30 to 40 farrier-majors. The number of officers and 
sub-officers under instruction varies. There are 76 riding masters 
and other instructors. The School of Instruction for the Etat- 
Major has 50 sub-lieutenants constantly under instruction. The 
Artillery and Engineer School has 170 artillery pupils, of which 
120 are for the artillery, and 50 for the engineers; 25 persons, pro- 
fessors, artists, librarian, &c., are on the establishment. The numbers 
of pupils and teachers in the Gymnasium and School of Musketry, and 
regimental schools, are not given. 1,510 pupils are under constant 
education in five schools; the numbers in the cavalry, gymnasium, 
and regimental schools are not given. The repairs of all the college 
and school buildings are charged in the accounts of each school, and 
not in the public works’ department. The total charge for military 
education is 3,004,033 frs., or 7s. 1d. per head of total effectives. 


V.—WMiscellaneous Charges of the English and French Armies. 
WORKS AND BUILDINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Besides the 635,637/. in the English Vote 4 for salaries, furniture, 
and hire of barracks at home for the barrack department, in Vote 14 
there is a charge of 810,941/. for works and buildings at home and 
abroad, besides the pay of an inspector-general at 1,500/. per annum, 
deputy director of works and fortifications, 70o/. per annum, and a 
deputy director of works for barracks, 7ool. per annum, charged in 
Vote 18; each of these officers has the addition of regimental pay. 
The cost per head of the effective army for Vote 14 is 5/. gs. 43d., 
minus the inspector-general and deputies’ salaries; and this is in ad- 
dition to 4/. 5s. gd. per head for the barrack establishment of Vote 4. 
Total for works, buildings, and barracks, 9/. 15s. 13d. per head of 
effectives. The cost of officers and clerks, besides office-keepers and 
messengers, numbering g11 persons, is 80,512/., besides 2,g00/., salaries 
of inspector-general and two deputies. In the works, Vote 14, new 
hospitals, new barracks and enlargement of barracks, purchase of land, 
conversion of buildings, &c., are included. A comparatively small 
sum is put down as cost of fortifications, but this is independent of 
the Parliamentary grant, at a prospective cost of 11 to 12 millions 
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sterling. Inthe French budget there is neither a distinct barrack 
establishment nor an establishment of works, buildings, and fortifica- 
tions. The fortifications are under the engineer corps, and for new 
fortifications, repairs, or adaptations, in France and Algeria, 
3,300,000 frs. are granted ; and for the purchase of land, 60,000 frs.; 
military buildings, alterations of barracks, hire of buildings, exercise 
grounds, &., 7,176,090 frs., and 415,800 frs. for civil servants; total, 
10,951,890 frs. Tne engineer corps and establishment embraces, in 
fact, the three distinct English establishments of engineers, barrack 
department, and works and building department. The total cost to 
the French Government for all these objects is 1/. 2s. 63d. per head 
of the effective strength of the army, instead of 5/. gs. ae per head 
for works and buildings, and 4J. 5s. gd. per head for barracks (total, 
gl. 158. 13d.) in the English army. 


RECRUITING, 


The tenth chapter of the third section of the French budget is 
devoted to the details of the payments consequent upon the annual 
ballot for the conscription; payments to prefects ; printing of lists of 
those amenable to the ballot ; indemnities to sub-prefects in respect 
to appeals ; fees to examining medical officers; charges for conduct- 
ing recruits to their stations, and atecnnttinmy expenses, es 
in all to 689,479 frs., or 27,5791. 


SADDLERY. 


Chapter xii of section 3 of the French budget gives the charges 
for horse equipment ;* each saddle is to last twenty years, and each 
schabraque and saddle-cloth eight years. The guard imperial saddle 
costs 133 frs. 35 ¢.; schabraque, 58frs. 10¢.; saddie-cloth, 29 frs. 
For the line respectively 124 frs. 22 ¢., 35 frs. 18 ¢., and 18 frs.; the 
exact number of each article required to replace is given. 


COLONIAL EXPENDITURE. 


Before passing to the charges for non-effectives, it may be 
noticed that the charge for the colonies included in the English 
estimates is 3,620,256/., besides the supply of arms, barrack, hospital, 
and other stores ; the contribution of the colonies toward the cost 
of their own deh anlar’ is ridiculously small, 78,700/., and there is an 
uncertain amount from the colonies of Australia. 


NON-EFFECTIVE SERVICE. 


In the English estimates nine votes are taken under this head. 
For rewards for military services, 25,933/. Pay of general officers, 


* See also Table XVILA. 
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77,7821.; numbers, 164. Pay of reduced and retired officers, 464,89 5/.; 
numbers, 2,866. Widows’ pensions and compassionate allowances, 
172,157/.; numbers, 2,708; children, 1,518. Pensions and allowances 
to wounded officers, 32,843/.; numbers, 310. In-pensions, that is 
to say, in Chelsea and Kilmanham Hospitals, 33,7761. Chelsea has 
only 538, and Kilmanham 141 in-pensioners, besides numerous 
establishments. Out-pensions, 1,142,702/.; numbers, 61,144; super- 
annuation allowances, civilians, 144,964/., and disembodied militia, 
32,786/.; numbers, $38. The total sum asked for is 2,127,838/., or 
14/. 7s. 1d. per head of the effective strength of the army; and the 
number of military pensioners and half-pay, including the pay of 
164 general officers, and 10 without regiments, is 64,853, besides 2,708 
widows and 1,578 children. Nothing can be more honourable to the 
country than its provision, costly though it be, for those who have 
rendered good service to their country, or for their widows and 
children. 


FRENCH BUDGET. 


The French budget has not, in the non-effective service, the same 
subdivisions as in the English estimates. The heading is “ invalides 
“de la guerre,’ and embraces the celebrated Hétel des Invalides, 
where the body of Napoleon the Great reposes, and which is 
governed by a marshal of France, with a salary of 1,600/. per annum ; 
with 84 superior military officers, 228 officers and employés for the 
administration; 21 for worship; 47 doctors, sisters of charity, and 
barbers ; and 33 in the architect and surveyor’s department; total 
officials, 413; and 2,198 invalid soldiers; the total charge being 
2,179,002 frs. The Imperial Hotel des Invalides corresponds to the 
Chelsea and Kilmanham Hospitals. The next charge is officers 
non-effective, with temporary infirmities, 314, and 205 unemployed ; 
total, 519. The total charge, 413,000 frs. The next charge is pro- 
vision for incurables, 15 ; prolongation of non-activity, 25; and on 
the grounds of discipline, 75; total, 115. The total charge of the 
three articles, or subdivisions, is 503,o0oofrs. The next chapter 
(xxii) is for compassionate allowances to old soldiers, their widows, 
and orphans, and to those wounded; there is also a charge in this 
chapter of 43,ooofrs. for Egyptian refugees. The total charge 
for the non-effective services is 4,555,002 frs., or gs. 23d. per head of 
the effective strength. But there is an additional outlay of 
60,740,000 frs., under the head of dotation, or endowment of the 
army ; provision for which is made by other means than directly from 
the treasury. The following is a condensed explanation of the 
method of providing the means, a great portion of the outlay being 
for bounties to men for re-enlistment, and increased pay for increased. 
service. 
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DOTATION. 


In the only two annexes to the French budget are the articles 
“ dotation,’’ which means endowment, and “list of officials lodged 
“in Government buildings.” For the year 1864 the dotation is 
put down at 60,740,000 frs., in addition to the cost of 371,254,040 frs. 
for the effective service of the army. The receipts and expenditure 
of the dotation fund are stated in the following way :—Expected 
purchase of substitutes by the 100,000 conscripts of 1863, to be 
called out in 1864, is estimated at 18,000 men who would pay for 
exoneration 2,500 frs. each, equal to 45,000,000 frs. Buying dis- 
charge for the remaining limit of service, at 550 frs. for each remain- 
ing year of service, estimated at 1,200 men at seven years’ service, 
put at 4,400,000 frs. It would appear that part of this dotation 
money is annually laid out in purchase of stock in the public debt 
for forming a fund for the requisite endowments, pensions, and 
annuities. The available income of this fund in 1864 is calculated 
at 11,100,000 frs. The above, with two other small sums, make up 
the total of 60,740,000 frs. The objects for which this sum is 
accumulated comprise—first, premiums and annuities payable to 
men who have re-engaged in military service, in previous years, 
11,500,000 frs. First part of premiums and annuities to those who 
may re-engage in 1864; 9,800 re-engagements are estimated at a 
cost of 2,200 frs. each, or 21,560,000 frs.; but as there is to be only 
a prompt payment to each of 1,000 frs., the rest being “in futuro,” the 
charge for the year will be 9,800,000 frs. The next item is for 
increased pay of toc. or 20c. to those who had re-engaged before 
1864; this is put down at 5,000,coofrs. Premiums and annuities 
to obtain substitutes to fill up the vacancies of those who have 
exonerated themselves by the payment of 2,500 frs. each ; the obliga- 
tions for this are put down, for 8,000 vacancies, at 17,000,000 frs., 
but the prompt payment is 8,000,000 frs. Supplemental pensions to 
sub-officers, corporals, and for obtaining voluntary enlistments, is 
put at 1,900,o00frs. There are some other small charges for pay- 
ments of the administration of the above disbursements; and the 
last item is purchase of stock of the public debt, 24,679,000 frs., to 
increase the dotation fund, and have available annual interest, 
making up the total 60,740,000 frs. But in addition to the above, 
an additional credit of 2,600,000 frs. for military pensions for 1864 
is asked, making the total sum for dotation 63,340,000 frs. The 
second annex might well be adopted in the English estimates. It 
gives the number of rooms (nombre de piéces qu’ils occupent) 
occupied at the expense of the State by every public functionary, 
military or civil, recording their designation, in every department, 
and in every part of the country, from the War Minister to the 
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meanest servant. For instance, in the War Office, in Paris, the 
total number of piéces occupied is 106, from the chef du cabinet to 
the lamplighter. At the Polytechnic School the functionaries 
occupy 136 piéces; at the cavalry school, at Saumur, 19 pieces are 
occupied ; at the Hétel Impérial des Invalides, at Paris, 228 piéces 
are occupied, of which the marshal of France, the governor, has 
71 for his own share. 

Having completed the comparison of the cost of maintaining the 
English and French armies in their several departments, and in some 
detail, as far as harmonizing classifications permitted, it remains 
only for me to say that no Englishman can for a moment begrudge 
the proper outlay for securing to the British soldier comfort, health, 
efhiciency, and self respect ; but Englishmen have a right to insist 
that whatever public money is given for the maintenance of the 
efficiency of the British army should be devoted in the most 
economical manner to the purposes for which it is given, and the 
result of the comparisons in the preceding paper lead to the con- 
clusion that such is not the case, particularly in the clothing, barrack, 
and warlike stores departments of the British army. 
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APPENDIX. 





(1.)—Lffecti~f. Tableau Général de? Effectif en Hommes et en Chevauz, 





Hommes. 





Cadres des Réginents, Battalions, Escadroius, Compagnies 
ou Batteries. 
Désignation des Armes. 


Sous-Officiers | Caporaux | Soldats hors 
et Rang, Total 




















Ofielers. Employés ag Tanibours, | des Cadres. 
y Assimilés. | Brigadiers | Trompettes, &c. 
TROUPES FRANCAISES. 
Htats-Majors— 
Divisions territoriales de V’intérieur ...| 2,483 1,732 — — 4,215 
BALBOMIG” alisvsscss aster teteuanseot ree Memeo tes 261 179 — — 440 
PROG nccsccndevndeteetage 2,744 Font = — 4,655 





Maison de ? Empereur— ; 
Escadron des cent-gardes .......eeeee 13 18 28 12 (al 




































































AGLAO LOUPCV TALS sacascceta Non sssisavaxaveideaiabns 1,405 278 3,010 2,443 9,236 * 
Gendarmerie— 
Divisions territoriales de l’intérieur .... 642 1,309 2,389 4 4,344, 
PB EPOING «et cis cpencaveteur sates es er ae a 48 go _— 159 
OMG cco ese, 663 16357 254.79 4 4,503 
Infanterie— 
Divisions territoriales de lintérieur ....| 9,226 17,720 21,894 14,184 63,030 
BAPE NG ip, carta sus Neniieidavcvsc tis Badlvoes eres 789 1,493 1,869 1,064 5,215 
EE OLS Sosshcdcast eens. 10,015 19,219 23,963 15,248 68,245 
Cavalerie— . 
Divisions territoriales de Vintérieur ....| 3,186 3,622 45953 45371 16,132 
BEG OEIC. 7% ue varsjecssitnianssiientvraes stolen cer Ree: 435 546 816 600 2,397 
Wotal oh cena 3,621 4,168 5,769 4,971 18,529 
Artillerie— 
Divisions territoriales de V’intérieur ....|_ 1,396 3,194 2,812 4,368 11;757 
oN CRAY ome RNR A. Ml 149 312 270 402, 1,133 
Dba ios, apn edes: 1,545 3,493 3,082 4,770 12,890 
Génie— 
Divisions territoriales de Vintérieur ....). 2.26 440 425 473 1,564 
BRE ZOREO: ss ciesssssigasisence Ae 34 Puy 145 96 392 











Dotal ...Jéciaeu ean 260 557 570 569 1,956 
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ervant de base @ 1’ Hiablissement du Budget de V Exercice 1864. 


Chevaux ou Mulets 




































Total des : De-Teduye Désignation des Armes. 
| Soldats. D’Officiers.| (Selle Total. 
Hommes. : 
| et Trait). 
| aves Seer see 
TROUPES FRANCAISES. 
Etats-Majors— 
- Divisions territoriales de l’intérieur 
= Algérie 
7 Total 
IFT 
Maison de l’ Empereur— 
150 Escadron des cent-gardes 
EEE 
%0,687 | 29,923 839 410g 7948 Garde Impériale 
eel 





Gendarmerie— 
Divisions territoriales de l’intérieur 
Algérie 


15,262 | 19,606 
570 729 


686 12,756 (33,442 
39 484 523 


ee 


16,832 | 20,335 
emeaanrase 


TT 


725 13,240 |. 13,965 Total 


Infanterie— 
Divisions territoriales de intérieur 
Algérie 


136,962 | 199,992 
18,983 | 24,198 


pm | | 


155,945 | 224,190 


ee ED 


Total 


Cavalerie— 
Divisions territoriales de lintérieur 
Algérie 


29,477 | 45,609 
5,169 7,566 


34,646 | 53,175 | 5,429 | 33,728 | 39,167 


454.00 28,896 | 33,296 
1,029 4,342 5,871 





Total 


Artillerie— 
Divisions territoriales de l’intérieur 





19,074 | 30,831 ] 2,164 10,663 112,817 








25924 4,057 2.28 1,420 1,648 Algérie 
21,998 | 34,888 | 2,392 £2,093 “lid,465 Total 








Génte— 
Divisions territoriales de l’intérieur 


3,895 | 9,459 
Algérie 


eG thd 1,509 


5,012, 6,968 Total 
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(1.)—Lfectif. Tableau Général de V Effectif 


Désignation des Armes. 


Equipages Militaires— 
Divisions territoriales de l’intérieur .... 
PNGOTIO xciscestousigeciceriosias canna sceenSiaxa dtce 


OO eee OOo Ro Oe ee oer Ese bEee 


Vétérans de lV Armée— 
Divisions territoriales de l’intérieur .... 


Services Administratifs— 
Intérieur 


EAI ORIG pe ccnnsaisdtvaesapeniinsonaridgtreeccoar desde: 


COOP Cee HOE HEED EO OH HET HOSE BOOS ESOS OES 


Pees reese erereseresseroer 


Total des troupes frangaises ... 


Corps ETRANGER, 
Infanterie— 

GUO PIO  sauate ccs cnicensanvasves, oovenonsennnstheintae: 
Corps INDIGENES. 
Infanterie et Cavalerie— 

Algérie 


POPP Pee O PEE OeE HERETO SEL OOOH ED ELE EHO MOTH HOOT 





Cadres 





Officiers. 


561 


Hommes. 


des Régiments, Battalions, Escradons, Compagnies 
ou Batteries. 


Soldats hors 












































Sous-Officiers | Caporaux 
et Pe a es, Total 
Employés rs, ‘ 
y Assimilés., | Brigadiers.}Trompetias, we 6 
235 2.92 362 1,044 
208 284 370 1,007 
443 576 732 2,051 | 
54 80 10 163 
309 399 84 2,086 
136 216 36 1,087 
445 615 120 3,173 
34,043 39,972 28,879 125,472 
17% 225 132 609 
483 1,014 576 2,934 . 
34,998 | 41,201 | 29,587 | 129,015 | 1 


23,229 


i 
ea. 


ie tha 
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>», Hommes et en Chevaux—Conid. 






Hommes. Chevaux ou Mulets 
Enfants 
De Troupe de Dési ‘ 
_ Désignation des Armes. 
Soldats. kee D’Officiers.| (Selle Total. § Troupe. 


1,304 
1,367 


aay aa 


485 


4,062, 
1,502 


5,564 


262,990 


1,440 


6,555 


270,985 


Hommes. 








et Trait). 





Equipages Militaires— 
¥57 32 1,888 32 | Divisions territoriales de l’intérieur 
2,604 2,786 29 Algérie 


4,336 4,674 | 61 | Total 








Vétérans de l’ Armée— 
a — 18 Divisions territoriales de lintérieur 


Services Admimstratifs— 
— — | 301] Intérieur 
— 160 | 12] Algérie 


= 160 | 42 | Total 


8,737 











388,462 











43,418 | 82,106 5,498 | Total des troupes frangaises 
Corps ETRANGER. 
Infanterie— 
2,049 20 57 25 | Algérie 
Corrs INDIGENES. 
Infanterre et Cavalerie— 
9,489 532 3,010 3.542 0. 99) Algérie 





400,000 | 11,2567 | 74,448 | 85,705 5,622 | Totaux généraux 
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(II.)—Section 2, Chapitre 4—Etats-Majors. 

















ani Crédits Demandés pour l’Exercice 
Intérieur. siete | 
eg Officiers Algévie.| ‘Total. Nature des Dépenses. Paine 6 
et Corps | hors Algérie. Total. 
d’Etat- de 
eee Cadres. VIntérieur. 
Section 2°. fr. i, fr. 
Erats-Masors—GENDARMERIE. 
Chapitre 4.—EHtats- Majors. 
Art 1.—Traitement des Maréchaux de 
France, Officiers Généraux, Supérieurs et 
autres d’Etat-Major. 
(Loi du 4 Aott 1839, et decrets des 
20 Decémbre 1851, 19 Février et 1 Dé- 
cembre 1852.) 
Section 1°. 
TRAITEMENTS D’ ACTIVITE. 
Maréchaux de France— 
7 as ceeds } 935, <o 
10 —|— 10 ie taeeicctn 1,025,620 | — | 1,025,626 
3 sans Ss les 90,000 ; 
oS Ce nee 
Généraux de Divisio of 
74 pourvus de fone- \ 1.755.274 | 
86 — 4 90 } GLOWS © ches cenncentteah Ags } 1,726,944 |180,250} 1,907,194 
16 en disponsibilité 151,920 . 
Généraux de Brigade— 
156 | pouryus de) 2.41 960 
TONCtIONS ............ 
2 en disponsibilité.... 12,660 ; 
ter fix. 9 160 |J9 Bas A ) ee : 2,231,920 |162,000] 2,893,9 ‘ 
pitre i? (admi- 
nistration cen- 
UBAO)n. sasisstoaSastcs 
Colonels (dont 4 payés sur le 
32 4 2 39 } tere = adnan | 295,502 | 27,030| 322,55m 
OP OULAID) Fo ascestummneuions, 
32 2 3 37 | Lieutenants-Colonels  viccccccccsesereess 268,028 | 18,420] 286,448 
104. 34 6 147 | Chefs d Escadron et de Bataillon 876,618 | 36,120] 912,738 
136 — 3 149 | Capitaines de 1° classe ............0. 622,737 | 58,210} 680,947 
433 Il 18 162 + a ee eee 566,696 | 53,460 620,156 
we ie Traitement de 40 interprétes 200.000 
am an titulaires et de 35 auxiliares \ cae ey ee a 


Frais de bureau des chefs) 
GCtabUAAIOR. cis. nvereeer erase \ ES a a — 


= bees Remboursement de frais extra- : 
ox ~ ordinaire aux ofliciers généraux } pes es 20,009 
Allocations spéciales aux in- 
specteurs généraux d’armes } 
Allocations extraordinaires en 


fe cs eee ae cas de ressemblement de saeco = 31,380 


141,900. 18,750 160,650 


troupes, et pour les camps 

















= A INSHOUCHON <5 jaccccastcascunants 4 

—_ — — — | Gratification d entrée en campagne —. 28,600 28,600. 
Indemnité representative des 3 

a ce = ~~ vivres de campagne ........0.. } ie ones 31,808 
Bey 1 54-1 56 | 794 Totaux de Section 1" ....] 7,881,446 [814,641 | 8,696,086. 


738 








J 
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(IL. )—Section 2, Chapitre 4—Etats-Majors—Contd. 





Kffectif. Crédits Demandés pour l’Exercice 
aio 1564. 


Intérieuyr. 














j Nature des Dépenses. Divisions 
~| Algérie. | Total. ie 
ay ig sem Algérie. Total. 
Major. | Pintérienr. 
Section 2. SoLDE DE RESERVE. fr. fr. fr. 
(78 Généraue de di- fr. 
visions & 9,000 fr. $ 702,000 
Pun, 360/. per an. 
2 Généraux payés 
sur le chapitre 1 ae 
a0 ~ 260 (adenininerition 1,782,000 | — | 1,782,000 
Central) e siassccss 
180 Généraux de 
brigade & 6,000 fr. + 1,080,000 J 
Pun, 2400. per an. 











998 56 | 1,044 Totaux de l’Article 1° ...... 9,663,445 [814,641 10,478,086 


(III.)—Décomposition de 0 Effectif & entretenir dans les Divisions 
Territoriales de 0? Intérieur. 


Armes et Corps Spéciaux. 


Erats-Magsors. 


Maréchaux de France, officiers généraux, supérieurs et autres d’état-major. 
Intendance militaire. 

Etat-major des places. 

Htat-major particulier de lartillerie. 

EHtat-major particulier du génie. 


MAISON DE L’ EMPEREUR. 


Escadron des cents-gardes & cheval. 


GARDE IMPERIALE, 
Infanterie— 
7 régiments (dont 3 de grenadiers et 4 de voltigeurs) & 4 bataillons de 
6 compagnies. 
1 régiment de zouayes & 2 bataillons de 7 compagnies. 
1 bataillon de chasseurs & pied de 10 compagnies. 


Cavalerie— 
6 régiments (dont 2 de cuirassiers, 1 de dragons, 1 de lanciers, 1 de guides 
et 1 de chasseurs) 4 6 escadrons. 


Gendarmerie— 
1 régiment a pied & 2 bataillons de 8 compagnies, 
1 escadron pour la surveillance des foréts, 
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(IIL.)—Décomposition de U’ Effectif—Contd. 


GarpE IMPERIALE—Contd. 
Artillerie— 


1 division d’artillerie 4 pied de 2 batteries. 

1 régiment d’artillerie monté de 8 batteries. 

1 ‘s a cheval de 6 batteries. 
1 escadron de train de 2 compagnies. 


Génie— 
1 division de 2 compagnies. 


Equipages Militaires— 
1 escadron de 4 compagnies. 


GENDARMERIE. 


26 légions ou 92 compagnies départmentales. 
1 compagnie de gendarmes vétérans. 


TROUPES. 
Infanterie— 
94 régiments de ligne 4 3 bataillons de 6 compagnies et un dépdt de 
6 compagnies. 
Dépdt des 6 régiments de ligne employes en Algerie 
29 bataillons de chasseurs a pied a 8 compagnies. 


Cavalerte— 
49 régiments a 6 escadrons dont 2 de carabiniers. 
10 de cuirassiers, 12 de dragons, 8 de lanciers. 
11 de chasseurs et 6 de hussards. 
Ficole de cavalerie. 
Dépdts de remonte, vétérinaires et cavaliers de remonte (6 compagnies). 


Artillerie— 
18 régiments ( 3 batteries 4 cheval, 100 montées, 64 & pied), 
1 régiment de pontonniers (10 compagnies). 
5 escadrons du train 4 5 compagnies. 
10 compagnies d’ouvriers. 


Génie— 
3 régiments 4 2 bataillons (42 compagnies). 
1 compagnie d’ouvriers. 


Equipages Militawres— 
Parcs de construction. 
2 escadrons du train (10 compagnies actives et 2 cadres de dépét). 
3 compagnies d’ouvriers. 


Vétérans de lV’ Armée— 
1 compagnie de sous-officiers. 
4, compagnies de cana:niers. 
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(1V.)—Comparison of the Five Sections.—Ministere de la Guerre. Budget 
Général des Dépenses Ordinaires de l’ Exercice 1864. 





Crédits Demandés 

















Section. Nature des Services. Pour Dépenses Pour 
| formant 
les Charges Dépenses Total. 
de |’ Ktat. @ Ordre. 
fr. fr. fr. 


Administration centrale ; a 
dépét general de la guerre } 2,604,538 2,604,538 


Ktats-majors ; gendarmerie ....| 47,520,086 | 1,769,932 49,290,018 
Solde et entretien des troupes | 284,897,645 163,794 | 285,061,439 
Matériel de l’artillerie et du 
génie, et service des poudres 25,882,189 886,821 26,769,010 
Gb SALPELLES, 1. se sncceabccencedney 


Eeoles militaires; invalides 


ce Ob 


Or 


de la guerre; traitements an 
temporaires et secours; dé- 715591035 ee 


PESES SECKELEB:..............c ese 














Otel Seaweed 368,463,493 | 2,820,547 | 871,284,040 
Dotation de l’armée, section oa ee 60,740,000 


PREC: . sacberiscca sins ctl ordeal 
Crédit éventuel pour inscrip- | 


tion de pension militaire — — 2,600,000 


(NRL Ss ae eae es 


Comparaison par Chapitre des Crédits Demandés pour 1864 avec les Crédits 
accordés pour 1863. 
LE ffectif servant de base aux Dépenses relatives 4 V Entretien des Troupes. 





Effectif. 
Hommes. Chevaux. 
Intérieur. | Algérie. Total. Intérieur. | Algérie. | Total. 


—— | | | | | | 


locations pour 1863 | 334,310 | 65,690 | 400,000 || 69,809 | 15,896 | 85,705 
Provisions de 1864.........| 345,000 | 55,000 | 400,000 || 69,809 | 15,896 | 85,705 






































og en plus ....} 10,690 — cus — —- —- 
Pamerence ine moins —_ 10,690 — — — —_ 
Dépenses. 
Intérieur, Algérie. Total. 
fr. fr. fr. 
Allocations pour 1863 30754-32099 59,188;268 366,620,367 
Provisions de 1864........ 316,347,138 84,936,902 371,284,040 
en plus .... 8,915,0 — 4,663,673 
Différence Bee LEE dinates 
en moins — 4,251,366 — 
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Sections.) Chapitres. 
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Comparaison des Orédits Demandés pour 1864 avec les Crédits Accordés pour 1863. 


Désignation des Services. 


Administration centrale (personnel) 
(matériel) 


EKtat-majors 

Gendarmerie impériale 

1 p. Solde et abon- 
nements pay- fr. 

6 ables comme la Reale 


. | 
a 
solde, 355,187 
et 
presta- 
3 


Ou @ lO 


Solde men and officers } 
tions fage et fourrages 


en 3 p. Hépitaux ee 14,753,650 


natures. litaires 


eeeeereereee 


4p. Service de | 

pee eee aaa? } Bebe?) 

< Habillement et campement ............ 

8 Mire AhiGeiPOR . s..cohe tasessed et teavecxvoa 

9 Transports gén6ratX  ......cscsseeseners 
10 Recrutement et réserve .....scscceeee. 
at PMStICR WANG ATIO  ccakasseecessvecanccsess 
“42 Remonite générale’...iis......cscseseoenees 
13 El aFidc ORO 2h. ccxcsseeeeeesen eaeeenegen 


Li} 14 Corps indigénes en Algérie ............ 
ps g 8 
15 { Etablissements et matériel de 
Pavtillenio <ossecn ck Mec kecsewse gous 
16 { Etablissements et matérial du 
PE TIS cvpanaunsiee samba ndtes tansy abe 
17 Poudres et salpétres (personnel)... 
18 (matériel) .... 
19 Ecoles impériales militaires............ 
20 Invalides de la guerre ..........:00..4.... 
91 { Solde de non-activité et solde de \ 
PSLOTIMIO: . csscgscacc-wese AAS ae 
22 BOODUAE |. Shi cccubesnvattenc caine ee 
23 Dépenses temporaires .............00068 
24 » SCCROIOS 2. the, “tae 
25 a des exercices clos ........ 
” 9 périmés 
2 { non frappés de déchéance se 


GCA aks casatins torctstax’ 


Dotation de Varmée (section 
WHEE); cosas tuemacercn see se-e ; 

Crédit éventuel pour inscription 
de pensions militaires en 1864 





3) 
Dépot général de la guerre ............ 


Pee Peewee aera se eee eee HOesoorseeee 


weer reese oeoeseee 





Crédits 
Démandés 
pour 1864. 


fr. 


1,910,538 
549,500 
144,500 

21,280,298 
28,009,720 


2p. Vivres eats 68,772,140 -1237,697,226 


21557 7,191 


6,576,961 
24.925850 

689,479 
1,260,987 
534295250 

764,085 
859735410 


75425,655 


10,951,890 
882,482 
7,508,983 
31904503 3 
2,279,602 


503,000 





2,,600,000 
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Crédits 
Alloués pour 
1863. 


fr. 
1,740,668 
549,500 
144,500 
21,353,556 
27,593,307 


236,139,664. 


20,269,841 
6,631,882 
2,242,850 

739,479 
1,256,037 
4,929,250 

700,018 
9,491,042 


7,477,288 


10,951,890 
769,144 
5,912,700 
2,939,033 
2,392,718 
503,000 


1,733,000 
110,000 
50,000 


371,284,040 |866,620,367 


| 60,740,000 | 60,340,000 


2,400,000 


[Mar. 


Différences 
au Budget de 1864 


En Plus. | En Moi 


irs 
169,870 


416,413 


1,557,562 


9075350 


250,000 


4,950 
500,000 
64,067 


— 


113,338 
1,596,283 
65,000 


LVL A 


—_—- 


5,644,833 | 981) 
en plus 4,663,6" 


400,000 


2,00,000 








— 
— 


— 


73,2 


517,6 


2134 
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(V.)—Table Détaillée des Matiéres. 





Section. 








Chapitre. 





1 
2 


10 
1) 
12 
13 


14 


15 
16 
17 


18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 





Administration centrale (personnel). 
(matériel). 

Dépét général de la guerre. 

Récapitulation de la 17° section. 


Etats-majors. 
Gendarmerie impériale 
Récapitulation de la 2° section. 


1** p. Solde et abonnements payables comme la solde. 
2° ,, Vivres, chauffage et fourrages. 
3° ,, Hodpitaux militaires. 
4° ,, Service de marche. 

| Récapitulation du chapitre 6. 
Habillement et campement. 
Lits militaires. 
Transports généraux. 
Recrutement et réserve. 
Justice militaire. 
Remonte générale. 
Harnachement. 
Corps indigénes en Algérie. 
Récapitulation de la 3° section. 


Etablissements et matériel de Partillerie. 
du génie. 
Poudres et salpdtres (personnel). 
(matériel). 
Récapitulation de la 4° section. 


Ecoles impériales militaire. 
Invalides de la guerre. 
Solde de non-activité et solde de réforme. 
Secours. 
Dépenses temporaires. 
ff secretes. 
Récapitulation de la 5° section. 
générale. 
ANNEXES. 
Budget de la dotation de l’armée; etat des fonction- 
naires et employés logés dans les batiments de 
P Etat. 
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ef 
| | 


; 1,910,538 


| Administration 
i 


II. 


IME 
IV. 
Vv. 


VE: 


VEL. 


Ix. 


At. 
XII. 
XIII. 
CIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XIX, 


XX. 


XXI. 


——s 


Unique 


Vena e 


XVII. 


XXII. 
XXITI. 
XXIV. 


Dépenses _ des 
XV. exercices clos 
et périmés........ 
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(VI. )—Réecaptiulation Générale. 


centrale (per- 
sonnel) 
| Administration 


wees eeteoae 


centrale (ma- 
tériel) 
Dépot général de 
la guerre 
Etats-majors 
Gendarmerie 
Imperiale ........ 
Solde et presta- 
tions en nature 
Habillement et 
campement .... 
Lits militaires 
Transports généraux 
Recrutement et 
réserve 
Justice militaire ... 
Remonte générale... 
Harnachement ........ 
Corps eer) 
en Algérie .... 


eee eeeerene 


j 


ee 


Cees eeae 


eee eres 


Etablissements 
Vartillerie... 
Etablissements 
et matériel du 
génie 


Poudres et sal- 
pétres — (per- 


BONDED) scinrsnas 


et matériel it 


Oe oeeeeerese 


Poudres et sal- 
XVIII. pétres (maté- 


riel) 
Birches impériale 

militaires ........ } 
Invalides de la 

PAULOT NO os. ven sees 
Solde de non- 
activité et te 


Pee eee teaareee 


; de réforme 
Secours (gratuity). 
Dépenses 
poraires 
Dépenses secrétes . 


Total général . 


Donation de ’armée 





Intérieur. 


549,500 


135,400 
18,834,826 


\ 27,060,186 


} 204,407,206 


515575345 
1,855,244 


689,479 
852,810 


4:441,350 
659,578 


— 


6,974,592 


8,351,890 


882,482 


7,508,983 
3,004,033 


2,179,002 


503,000 


1,733,000 
90,000 


eee 


Crédits Dewaades pour 1864. 


Troupes 
Frangaises. 


25392,472 
9495534 


32,140,731 
2,891,922 


985,415 
632,300 


404,932 
987,900 
104,507 





170,848 





316,347,138 || 41,660,591 | 10,347,026 |2,929,285 [371,284,040 


Algérie. 


Corps 
Htranger. 


Dépenses 
Générales. 


9,100 


1,149,289 


171,575 
34,201 
59306 


32245 


8,973,410 


10,000 | 270,185 


2,600,000 


—_ 
— 


50,000 


545,936,902 


[ Mar. 































Total. 


fr. 
1,910,538. 


549,500 


144,500 
21,280,298 
28,009,720 






237,697,226 


21,177,191. 


6,576,961. 
2,492,850 


689,479. 


1,260,987 
5,429,250) 

764,085. 
8,973,410 


7,425,058 
10,951,890 
882,482 
7,508,98 
3,004,03 ; 
2,179,002 


503,00 0 


1,733,00 0 
90,00 Ue 
50,000 


60,740,000 






1864. ] 
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(VII. )—Récapitulation de la Part 1, Section 3, Chapitre 6. 
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Intérieur. 
Paye. Sr 
aye Garde Troupes Algérie, Total. 
Impériale. de Ligne. 
Art. 1. Infanterie sy 17,784 199,992 265247 244,023 
» 2. Cavalerie .. 6,504 45,609 4,566 59,679 
ice ea Artillerie oa] 25985 30,831 4,057 Wits Visa 
36 : oe eiccedante. 341 554.59 1,509 7,309 
. Equipages 
: ae aie } 933 2,348 2,374 5,655 
» 6. Vétérans........ — 648 —_ 648 
POtAUR. ccscc: 28,547 284,887 41,753 355,187 
Algérie. Total : 
Paye. Intérieur. ‘i oe AS a ee 
ji C 
Ftancaises. |Etranger.| pour 1864. a 
fr. fr. fr. fr. fi. 
Art. 1. Infanterie ....| 80,901,071 | 8,954,124 1773,974] 90,629,169 | 88,972,266 
me ys Cavalerie | 275312,602 | 3,664,081 — 30,976,683 | 30,535,188 
», 8. Artillerie 1754-73,365 | 3,852,652 — 19,326,017 | 20,411,058 
5s : sare Ree oc 254705,187 601,579 — 3,306,766 | 3,024,687 
. Equipages ; 
a a: 1,881,757 | 1,445,372 | — | 8,827,129 | 3,263,504 
» 6. Vétérans........ 235,736 — — 235,736 232,634 
MORRIS icant: 130,509,718 [16,517,808 |773,974 }147,801,500 |146,439,337 
= ee eee : 
095291;782 








(V1La.)—Section 3, Chapitre 3, Part 1—Solde des Tones. Bick 





Crédits Demandés pour l’Exercice 1864. 





Divisions 
Nature des Dépenses. Territoriales 
e€ 
VIntérieur. 
SECTION 2. fr. 


Abonnements et Indemnités. 


Masse GENERALE D’ ENTRETIEN. 
Garde Impériale. 
1 régiment de zouaves & 11,200 
7 végiments d’infanterie 4 27,000 
PRT COLPS 5 6.ccs6s.ssersevevecscvceeenseonen 
1 bataillon de chasseurs @ 6,200 ..., 


Troupes de Ligne. 

101 régiments d’infanterie (y compris le 
régiment étranger) 4 13,000.............00+ 
20 bataillons de chasseurs & pied (& 4,300 frs.) 
3 régiments de zouaves 4 7,550 frs. Pun ....... 

3 bataillons d’infanterie légére d’ Afrique 
9 2,900 £78. .esessscvsseee- Aeon, | Retenersan ed 
7 compagnies de discipline 4 300 frs. ............ 


11,200 
189,000 
6,200 


206,400 


1,240,000 


86,000 








A reporter 1,532,400 


P OOOO eee eseeeesroseteserese 





Algérie. 
Troupes Corps Total. 
Frangaises.| Etranger. 
ir, fr, i. 
— — 206,400 
60,000 | 13,000 || 1,318,000 
— sod 86,000 
2,2,,650 —_ 22,650 
8,700 — 8,700 
2,100 — 2,100 
93,450 | 13,000 || 1,638,850 
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(VIII. )—Dépenses.—Section 1, Chapitre 1—Administration Centrale 
(Personnel). 





ate Différences 
Crédits au Budget de 1864. 





Nature des Dépenses. Demandés Alleués 


pour pour 
l’ Exercice lV Exercice En Plus. Moins. 
1864. 1863. 


i ig fr, fr. 





SEcTION 1. 
Administration Centrale. Depdt Général 
de la Guerre. 


Chapitre I. 
Administration Centrale (Personnel). 


ARTICLE 1. 
Traitement du Ministre. 
Traitement dir miimistre .....02.,.2:.5neettaverssolne sedans 130,000 130,000 = = 





ARTICLE 2. 

Appointement des Chefs et Commis. Appointe- 
ments des Directeurs, des Chefs et des 
Commis des divers Services, ensemble 479 
personnes, savor :— 

7 directeurs de 18,000 & 25,000 frs. .... 
1 chef de cabinet du ministre | 

BAO IB cas wanes nccacase ities <eaoaae tees 

4 directeurs-adjoints et sous-direc- 

BOUPH AD TOGO ESS. scsscsheesvorcecesencves 

25 chefs de bureaux de 7,000 4 9,000 frs. 

28 sous-chefs de 5,000 & 6,000 frs. ........ 

25 chefs de section & 4,000 ffs. ............ 

382 commis principaux et ordinaires 479 

de toutes classes, dessinateurs et 

graveurs de 18,000 & 36,000 ffs. .... | 


1,646,998 — <a == 


2 traducteurs de 2,400 & 4,000 frs..... 
1 agent comptable a 6,000 frs. ............ 
1 conservateur de mobilier a 5,000 frs. 
2 éléves dessinateurs ou graveurs 
& GOOAER, “aavodeiermeactternt eens acta ae 
1 inspecteur des travaux de bitiment 
Gh 0j000 TES, ya, bites so ecremeeeraadenes set 
A déduire: Pour incomplets présumés, com- ) 
pensation faite des allocations nécessaires, 
pour travaux extraordinaires, indemnités 
des employés auxiliares, indemnités de 
PCC ASLOHIGIAL, BEG on ascsssnsonnasaccovinynnadsiaenecsbveanss J 


3,000 — =< — 








eed 


Reste pour lArticle 2 ...csssssssessrsavsee 1,649,998 | 1,474,118 | 169,870 | — 





ARTICLE 3. 
Salaires des Agents Secondaires. 
Huissiers, concierges, garcons de bureaux et 
hommes de pied a l’armée, pour les tive 136,550 136,550 — — 
services du ministre ........... shinnaaensaacoeaass anes 








Total du Chapitré di Galas one 1,916,548 | 1,740,668 | 169,870 | — 
reer sSIRReEE— ee cnn 





“~a 
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(IX.)—Suite de la Section 8, Chapitre 6, Partie 2—Vivres, Chauffage et 


Fourrages. 





Nature des Dépenses. Intérieur. Algérie. 





SUITE DE LD) ARTICLE 2—(Vivres). Rations. Rations. 
Evaluation de la Dépense. 
Effectif ayant droit aux Distributions : 
348,207 hommes (comme d’autre part). 


Srotion 1.—Vivres Pain. 
* Rations de pain, 4.20c. dans l’intérieur 


HF CBR OTN ocak cccnias ca seions cnesesssneponeodeees 100,848,554 | 15,975,861 


SECTION 2.—Vivres de Campagne. 
Rations mixtes de sucre et café, 47 c. Pune — 10,650,549 


Srotion 3.—Liquides. 
Rations de vin de 25 centilitres, a 


ee CM THs A UNO Es cvd ccsdeswslscccol Aesceuasoss ix 519251287 


Total. 


Rations. 


116,824,415 


10,650,547 


5,925,287 


* Rations for th of strength, supposed to be in hospital, not included. 
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(1X.)—Suite de la Section 8, Chapitre 6, Partie 2—Contd. 





Crédits Demandés pour |’Exercice 1864. 

















Nature des Dépenses. ee oe 
Territoriales 
Total. 
de Troupes Corps 
VIntérieur. || Frangaises. | Etranger. 
SuITE DE 1’ ARTICLE 2—(Vivres). ifr fr. fr. fr. 


Evaluation de la Depense. 
Effectif ayant droit aux Distributions : 
348,207 hommes (comme d’autre part). 


SEecrion 1.--Vivres Pain, 
Rations de pain, 4 20c. dans l’intérieur 
et en Algérie, savoir :— 
Garde impériale, 9,066,735 rations} 1,813,347 = — 1,813,347 
Troupes de ligne, 107,757,680 ,, [18,356,364 |/3,060,109 | 135,063 [121,551,536 




















Total de Section L .siecvscccseese 20,169,711 |13,060,109 | 135,063 ||23,364,883 
Srction 2.—Vivres de Campagne. 
Achat de riz, legumes secs, viand et sel 
pour les troupes tenant garrison dans a 
les iles et forts en mer, et pour les ( a hai we 30,000 
ateliers de condamnés dans Vintérieur 
Dépenses extraordinaires pour les camps 
Jinebrdetkord Femi fenge rs ‘ Ts Me ihe: = AO 1208 525 cae 407,000 
Rations mixtes de sucre et café, a’'7 c. Pune — PIA TEA, Zeke 745,540 
Total de Section 2 v1... Lian. 437,000 || 714,025 | 31,515 || 1,182,540 

















SEecTION 3.—Lnquides. 
Rations de vin de 25 centilitres, a 
MG OR. AINE! Si Siac AW ckaact bv iaadss \ 
Fourniture et transport leau douce, 
tant pour le service des troupes 
casernées & Paris,- Vincennes, Cour- 
bevoie, Saint-Denis, Rouen, Longwy 55,000 — en 55,000 
&e. que pour, les garrisons des iles 
Tatihou, Saint-Marcouf et du fort La | 
EEO US raris.ncas Wi racks D bien cea OEE J 


| —— 256,508 | 10,130 266,638 


Total de Section 3...........s0000- 55,000 || 256,508 | 10,130 321,638 














SECTION 4.—<Approvisionnements de Siege. 
Renouvellement entretien en conserva- 
18,000 — 























tion des deurées composant les appro- =— 15,000 
visionnements des iles et forts en mer . 
Srcor.5.—Deuwieme Portion du Contingent. iyi | 
4,645,890 rations de pain, 4 20c, lune ....| 989,178 — —- 989,178 
Total de Article 2 ........... -++-121,665,889 14,030,642 | 176,708 125,873,239 
Report au chapitre 9 (transports géné- 
raux), des frais de transport de vivres sae eae ie ae 
Rn ee NES he See eee 
Reste pour 1864) .........cc000 21,465,889 204,360 25,673,239 
Credit alloué pour 1863 ecsescccccsescsssee ob Rey ists 25,539,421 
Augmentation pour 1864 .......cccccccsescseeres — — — 133,818 


AL 


























Total. 


Chevaux. 


85,705 


; 3,721 


81,984 


1,500 





1864. ] of the English and French Armies. 
(X.)—Suite de la Section 8, Chapitre 6, Partie 2—Vivres, Chauffage et Fourrages. 
Intérieur. 
Nature des Dépenses. Garde Algérie, 
Impériale. Troupes. 
ARTICLE 4.—Fourrages. Chevaux. Chevaux. Chevaux. 
Le nombre des chevaux compris ae 
eH CCUIE C80 GO. i cccucicsnanavadtisrannnraanernaens ones Ce Toye 
A déduire— 
Les chevaux des cent- gaitan a cheval 179 — — 
corps _indigénes 
dont les frais de nourriture sont _— — 37542 
compris au chapitre 14.0.0... 
WNCSES i}. dena pe eee en. 4,948 61,682, 125354 
A quoi il convient d’ajouter, par approxi- ] 
mation, 1,500 chevaux d’officiers géné- 
raux, supérieurs et autres, autorisés a re ; oa 
percevoir les rations en nature au lieu #500 
de Vindemnité de fourrages que leur 
est attribuée par les tarifs de la solde _ 
OVAL Rta. Chadrunnee,; 7,948 at 12,354 
71,130 
a 
Rations. Rations. Rations. 


Lesquels, & nourrir pendant 366 jours, 


nourriture ou des rations journaliéres 


Rations. 


porteront le nombre des journées =f 2,908,968 |23,124,612 | 4,621,564 | 30,595,144 


PULA GIL AURORE OY aac cde calc nao EE os tev week 


26,033,580 








Crédits Demandés pour l’Exercice 1864. 

















Nature des Dépenses. ee 
de 
PIntérieur. 
Ces 30,555,144 rations, décomptées au fr. 
prix de 1lfr. 25c. la ration pour lin- 
térieur et pour l Algérie, occasionneront 
la dépense ci-aprés, savoir : 
Garde-imperiale....c.ccccccen cine. 3,636,210 
Troupe: Ge Wgne. 6... 6... ccrsectiom.. 28,905,765 
Frais de nourriture des reproducteurs 
entretiens dans les dépdts et stations — 
re RUBINO Ces coc see teenage oa ~ dopsacasnndtaatesecets 
Supplement de ration aux chevaux de 
remonte, pendant la route des lieux 
d’achats aux dépdts de remonte et de 88,000 
ces dépdts aux corps, et aux chevaux 
des camps instruction ...........6..:c000 
Garde de Paris; 663 chevaux, pendant 
366 jours, consommeront 242,658 ra- 74.288 
tions, lesquelles, au prix du 1 fr. 35. 37755 
WF UNO, PO MU CBORD Ser ccle. + docighonincnedsoves:'neas’ 
Toil del Article: 4). «cc... 3259575563 
A déduire: Pour frais de transport mis & 
la charge du chapitre 9 (Transports 50,000 
POMSEAIIR Otani dio ocortionssasacheacsearstssiosre 
Resto Pour 18G64...5....crusseseons 32,907,563 


Crédit alloué pour 1863 


Oboe sees 


Augmentation pour 1864. ........ _— 








Algérie. 


Troupes 


Corps 
Francaises. 











5,625,878 


42,910 ~~ 


20,567 =? 


5,689,355 | 26,077 


ails Bc ly ew Ermey 
597155432 


Htranger. 





Total. 


fr, 


3,636,210 
34,557,720 


42,910 


108,567 


327,588 


38,672,995 
50,000 





38,622,995 


38,450,033 


172,962 
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hécapitulation de la Partie 2. 


A RE SSE ESSER SESE SSE RO HD i RA TLE ST ETS A PS TG i ACNE REN) 
Crédits Demandés pour 1864. 














Intérieur. Algérie. Total. 
fr. tr. fr. fr. 

Art.1. Personnel ......006.| 1,084,087 578,155 — 1,662,242 

bs OBS VEER asesse oes eee 21,465,889 4,030,642 | 176,708 | 25,673,239 
3. Chauff: t 

‘ Sclnivage sjeccae [| 7958993 434,438 | 20,234 | 2,813,664 

5 Fourrages Veeeerescccccoes 32,907,563 53689355 26,077 38,622,995 

Total de la partie 2 ....| 57,816,531 | 10,732,590 | 223,019 | 68,772,140 

10,955,609 
Différences & 1863. 


Allocations de 1863. 













En Moins. 








En Plus. 

fr. fr. fr. 

Art. 1. Personnel ....sss000. 1,631,355 30,887 = 

(5 a WEY POG pesstantzevoreensie sak Sbsh204et 133,818  — 
3. Chauff t 

FT saanede Laimecy®  BEANBE? = 8,893 

» 4 Fourrages ...... sates 38,450,033 172,962 — 

Total de la partio2 ....| 68,443,366 337,667 8,893 












En plus 328,774 
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(XI.)—Suite de la Section 3, Chapitre 6, Partie 3— Vivres, Chauffage 
et Fourrages. 


Nature des Dépenses. 


: No. No. 
ARTICLE 8.—Chautiage et éclairage. : : 
Src. 1.—Chauffage des Troupes. 
GARDE IMPERIALE. 

roupes faisant usage de Fourneaux Economiques. 

ations de sous-officiers, pour 366 jours ..........00. 860,723 — 860,723 

ations collectives de l’ordinaire, pour 366 jours...) 131,028 — 131,028 
ee BE cers | - AG 


TROUPES DE LIGNE. 


Troupes faisant usage de Fourneaux Economiques. 







1,176,974 | 10,074,482 
162,000 | 1,546,744 


2,000 650,049 © 


8,897,508 
1,384,744 


648,049 


SE LeTAIA CLE SOUS OMMEIOES saccassdceonesersavenaweeeseeusacdenssamebeten 
ations collectives de Vordinaire............ccccccccssserseeeee: 
dem de chauffage des chambres, pour 134 aes 





er eures ne faisant pas usage de Fowrneaux 


Economiques. 
ations individuelles de VPordinaive sssiccesseseseone| 1,782,377 | 5,665,548 | . 7,447,925 
dem de chauffage des chambres .........:sssssseeereer 701,447 — 701,447 


istribution extraordinaire de combustibles pour 
les camps C'instrUctiON ....secseerrseerrereresreeesreesees 


ss ees 





SECTION 2, 
Chauffage et Eclairage des Oorps de Garde. 
1,400 corps de garde dans Vintérieur, pendant 


221 jours :— 
Dournées de chavflage .....sccrscssssserserserererseeseres 2954.00 _ 295,400 
Ye PECIAWA LS ssscdereovacccacnrnrecesssrovectegsesanse: 512,400 _ 512,400 
360 corps de garde en Algérie, pendant 121 vel 
jours :— ; 
Journées do charfiage .........cssrssessesssssensvateries- 43,560 43,560 


“a AM CCLRIR LO cscsdyecnievenrnssosastecsoestvaassensee 131,760 131,760 
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(XI.)—Suite de la Section 3, Chapitre 6, Partie 8.—Chauffage—Contd. 





Crédits Demandés pour |’Exercice 1864. 






' Divisions Algérie. 


Nature des Dépenses. 
Territoriales 









































e Troupes Corps 
V'Intérieur. || Francaises. | Etranger. 
ARTICLE 3.—Chauffage et éclairage. fr. sa i. fr. 
Src. 1.—Chauffage des Troupes. 
GARDE IMPERIALE. 
Troupes faisant usage de Fourneaux Economiques. 
Rations de sous-officiers, 4 4c. la ration, pour . Y 
366 jours sagt tt Ce ae ee danseeens 345429 ae 
Rations collectives de l’ordinaire, 450 c. la ration, 
TRIGOD IOUER’ cre cAslcb cua Se ren Oba oe ey, 65,514 
Idem de chauffage des chambres, pour 134 jours ate oi 
QVEr, br Ole. AMONG 4. n.adrcnacscetotoactabrenc mee? i 405739 40,739 
140,682 = = 140,682 
TROUPES DE LIGNE. = es eee ees 
Troupes faisant usage de Fourneaux Economiques. 
Rations de sous-officiers, 4 4 c.la ration 4 )’intérieur 
CIBER CPRCS: sir'c WI 152 (oR 8 ie Reta an en A 3553900 | 67028 p-a590 |; 426,00R 
Rations collectives de l’ordinaire, 4 50 c. la ration 
a Pintérieur et 80¢. en Algérie............ devabtanssneen 099372 SARIOOS SPO aee or 
Idem de chantfage des chambres, pour 134 jours | 
dhiver, & 65c. la ration pour Vintérieur et Vier ei 1,400 — 422,632 
POC. TOT TOPE. os oroieroscscesstv ese tbracionsenesa-wadke | 
1,469,504 |] 196,428 | 5,190 |[1,671,122 
Troupes ne faisant pas usage de Fourneaux . 
Economiques. 
Rations individuelles de l’ordinaire, 4 2 ¢. 4 l’inté- : 
PUOUT Gb DOr OD MI GOVIO 3k scnsaaicsccpeseaiegedcoses- one 352647 || 154992 } 15,044 1 205,688 | 
Idem de chauffage des chambres, a 2c. lune & i ‘ 
Vinterieuie’ '.,picscekavecte canter iencge eine 7am OR ie ms 14,029 ; 
Distribution extraordinaire de combustibles pour 
les camps C'instrUction .........0secercereses Pcccemmeen: eo;e00 =e +3 60,0008 
Total de Section 1 .........4. weweewrevae [I, 719,862 || 351,420 | 20,234 |/2,091,516 | 
SECTION 2. | 
Chauffage et Eclairage des Corps de Garde. 
1,400 corps de garde dans Vintérieur, pendant 
221 jours : i fr. 
Journées de chauffage, 4 95 c. l’une.... 280,630 
»  déclairage,d 25 c.Pune........ 128,100 } 408,730 pos — |} 408,730 
360 corps de garde en Algérie, pendant 
121 jours :— 
Journées de chauffage, 4 1fr. Vune.... 43,560 | 
» éclairage, £30 c. Pune... 39,528 |f See 83,003 
Total do Sectiow 2 aaccumenanncee 408,730 || 83,088 — 491,818 
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(XI.)—Suite de la Section 83, Chapitre 6, Partie 3.—Chauffage—Contd. 


Crédits Demandés pour l'’Exercice 1864. 

















Nature des Dépenses. Sisitous Rigerle. 
Territoriales || ————_—__—_ 
Total. 
de Troupes Corps 
l’Intérieur. |} Francaises.| Etranger. 
fr. fr. fr. fr, 
| SECTION 8. 
iclairage des Casernes et Bdtiments Militaires de 
Paris et Arrondissement. 
Mntretien, dans les batiments militaires, fr. 
de 950 bees de lumiére (éclairage au 82,000 
se eR ees ee tees TOROS ae jes 103.000 
dem de 450 bees de lumiére (éclairage 5» : 
a. 6 23,000 
BE FPLC) cn. sucy.-casenessscentseeseccaserssdersoseoese 
Suc. 4.—Dépenses Accessoires. 





‘rais de transport de combustibles pour a 


. C ? : OOO cree — 
troupes Gloignées des MagasIN......sesesesererrrrerers » ete 








Suc. 5.—Deuxiéme Portion du Contingent. 











,645,890 TPALIOWNS WIGLVIGUCIICB,..c..ccceces.escsdcasecsgnescosvees 122,400 — — 122,400 
Pata GO ATGICI© Oise. .ccascavoasssccores 253585992 || 434,508 | 20,234 ||2,813,734 
Rs ee J 
p 454,672 
Crédit alloué pour 1863 see —_— — 2,822,557 
Diminution pour 1864... — — 8,893 
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(XII.)—Swite de la Section 8, Chapitre' 


NATURE D 
Art, 2—Matériel.—Sec. 1—Fourniture d’ Eff 





























Effectit. Dépense Moyenne 
Intérieur. Algérie. par Homme. ~ 

Désignation des Armes. eee Cares aca 
Officiers et | Soldats. | Officiers et} Soldats. | Officiers et} Soldat 

Cadres. Cadres. Cadres. 

Garde Impériale— iG. fr. ¢ 
OS POMOC IG IS tos, aacots cakes ih inden OeteRe eee 1,560 4,722 == se 72 79 63 If 
WrOMAOOUNG |< eicicsuasee iesssntscsaxsseaeaantveneen? 2,080 6,296 — — 58 86 | 52 8 
DOURVOS consi vcassacnscsysegnisndvsabens soenson nen 222 1,008 — — 56 1 54 6 
CAS GROURE Bi DIO fevwsvesandecnasesanenccey nee 253 700 — — 65 5 | 58 4 
UAB SSLOTS  -ccinesacsvonshchctnscessaorvangntterinas 614 Tole wo — 100 53 | 93 2 
DPA BOIS osnserssksassssvedwarscenesoapshstuasanieennebas 307 662 — — 89 26 | 81%] 
CET TOE) 2 ee eee es OF RUN Ree Fees 307 662 — — 86 82 75 
ASANO Bigs carci otement rnaresin aanapeiaetision 307 662 — -— 105 14 | 102 7 
CA SB ETT eesiicwcccactdy tea sasedbervadeeanertanteds 307 662 — a 86 22 | 83 2 
Division d’artillerie & pied ............... 56 184 — — 63° 7 | 644 
Regiment s THORS acc se.nscceee 442 Q12 = == 86 13 | 76 7 

i. a Seheviel cas. cicths 357 708 a —— 89 29 | 88 5 
Escadron du train d@artillerie ........... a2 148 — “— 87 89 | 88 5b 
Divisio GU GEOIO _o..,..-rseccrossseoccessaseng 82 2.20 — — 85 46 | 85 I 
Escadron du train des équipages ....... 269 620 Bees owe 90 67 91 4 

Total de la garde impériale ....| 7,315 19,490 ee ae = =a 

Infanterie— :. 
Patanterie We LgNO .iccsaiscecssatdesanrcessss>- 50,572 |119,139 | 3,092 | 16,391 48 90 | 40 5 
CHASTE SA PICU civconscoxtaervoncysiess-onsni Aa 8,024 606 24.00 45 48 | 40 6 
Infanterie legére d’ Afrique... — — 429 1,230 45 58 39 Bs 
Compagnies de discipline ...............04. — — 195 686 41 26 | 27 & 
Régiments 6tranger’s ....cseccsesersrees —- — 516 2,061 44 24, 38 Bf 

Total de Vinfanterie:......:...05....| 645649 | 127,163 | 4,818 [a2,768 — = 

Cavalerie— 4 

Deere CaribiniOre bic sisecaisveness- 488 1,140 — 76 —| 54 3 
Cuivassiers ....-scsceceee| 2544.0 5,700 — — 73 90 | 55 8 

: PRE OTIE Foreean tices semagte 2,928 6,840 — — 65 72 | 60 4 
De ligne... eee Weanscicahten eaeader ae gets — = 66 3) 51 @ 
tous CHASSOUNS® _.ilncsscceanenrnos 2,196 130 |. 1,398 2,279 63 38 | 51 @ 

Cs HP UISSAPOS. (0.0 save.sedveoins 1,962 4,560 — — 65 13 | 51 6% 

Ecole impériale de cavalerie ............... 112 95 — — 63 38 | 48 7% 
Cavaliers de remontsé......ssrsserroeees 448 1027 192 591 58 59 | 49 — 

Chasen GQ AIIQUS sxcicessresncosscorsiensenve — _— 15373 25279 80 5 | 50 6 
Total do la cavalerie ...:.0.s0.0.0 12,516 26,683; | 2,988 61.49 = — — 

Artillerte— FE 
Régiments ....csecsesrcserserssrsressescervesreernces 8,830 16,884 534 1,232 60 45 | 50 88 
Ponbonniers. sccasigsacrarontincseaees ae 358 720 56 2,08 51 48 | 46 15 
Escadron du train d’artillerie ............ 821 1,050 257 1,200 69 10 | 58 54 
Compagnies d’OUVIICLS ......ssecereerseeees 280 420 re. | \ 264 62 49 | 51 60 


—— eee 


Total de Vartillerie .............000 10,289 19,074 976 2924 a —F 
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billement et Campement. 


édits D dé P ice 1864. 
tbillement aux Corps de Troupes. Geedes Tremanites: pour FExeraive Jeet 





Dépense Totale. 





















































































































eh eats Algérie. 
Intérieur. Algérie. Divisions di 
Territoriales 
pus-Officiers Sous- de T ae 
e Soldats. Officiers et Soldats. VIntérieur. soe Corte 
Cadres. Cadres. Frangaises. | Etranger. 
fr. fr, fr. fr fr. fr. fr. fr. 
113,443 298,336 =< iy 
| 128,429 227,204 — — 
18,035 55,067 re Sas 
|} 16,458 40,887 — —_ 
61,725 123,437 or me 
25,149 54231 mn Ba: 
26,654 49,829 —~ = 
| 32,278 68,027 — — 
| 26,470 55,105 ica ‘ie 
| 32532 11,859 — = ne 
38,069 69,950 om =e 
BE 877 62,700 _ — 
4,570 13,107 a <a 
7,008 18,729 ae — 
245390 56,699 ea os 
558,087 | 31,305,244 = = 1,863,331 a — 1,863,331 
1472970 | 4,825,129 | 151,198 | 663,835 
192,243 326,496 | 27,560 98,056 
i = = 19,553 | 48,609 
\ ja — 7,220 18,624 
| ia Ta 22,827 | 795348 
a eo 
2,668,213 | 5,151,625 | 228,358 | 908,472 7,816,838 1,034,655 | 102,157 | 8,953,668 
37,088 61,893 = = 
130,316 318,459 a a, 
192,418 344,804 = = 
128,890 235,296 — _— 
130,222 263,322 | 87,080 |~116,981 
275133 230,615 — — 
7,098 4,631 = = 
26,248 POs 723 11,249 28,959 
| ie - 109,908 | 115,431 
—— peers, 
— 838,413 | 1,538,743 | 208,237 | 261,371 25397,156 469,548 J 2,846,704 
ATL: eS 
533,773 888,213 | 32,461 62,622 
18,529 235429 2,882 9,599 
56,731 61,467 | 18,726 70,248 
17,497 2is072 6,998 14,654 
626,530 974,580 | 61,067 | 157,123 1,601,110 218,190 —_ 1,819,300 
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(XII.)—Suite de la Section 3, Chapitre 


NATURE DE 
Art. 2—Matériel.—Sec. 1— Fourniture d’Effet 












































CO ee Men. 5 sc kcuaainnes Sr Dépense Moyenne 
Intérieur. Algérie. par Homme. — 
Désignation des Armes. 
Sous- |  Sous- Sous- ; 
Officiers et | Soldats. | Officiers et| Soldats. | Officiers et} Soldats. 
Cadres. Cadres. Cadres. 
Génie— fr. © 1 fh oe 
Régiments ............. sstveaesoseeveneneeneseasensees 1,102 25220 382 1,167 | 51 29 | 48 9G 
Commpagiiies G’OUVTICTS .....c1-sceereceseres 30 68 40 195 | 49 388 | 48 90 
LObaR: Gtk GEDIG ssc coicsicovatonentendec: 1,132 2,238 422 1,362 —_ ae 
Train des Hquipages— 
Parcs de construction—escadrons ....) 561 1,100 834 1,212 | 61 55 | 47 8H 
Cowipagnies ‘d-OUVIICTS ..:..6s00.0-ssecpeoveee 84 204 28 155 | 43 38/43 89 
Total des équipages militaires....) 645 1,304 862 1,367 — — 
Vétérans— 
SOUS HONLCEORS: Bon 5,cyscercesoersextennsaccseresersens 16 97 — ae 43 60 | 43 67 
ACR ONINIOEM : ns ccna rraen tio antransquadeteess 128 388 — — 46 23 | 39 85 
Total des vétérans sisssssrassevess 144 486 = —— — — 
Services Administratifs— : 
Enfirmiers matlitaires: 4... i0scs00.deescceousess. 463 13936 220 1,010 | 43 382 | 42 95 
Ouvriers d’administration..............0.0... 329 2,326 168 492 | 52 =| 36 19 
Total des services administratifs}] 792 4,062 388 1,502 —_ — 
87,682 |203,518 |. 10,404 | 35,072 
ee RS SE ee OS ja tox teed 
MTOteWX PEWELBUX -...5..0ccecessdecsweisx 291,150 45,476 
A déduire: Pour prélevement sur les | —* a aS Be 
APPLOVISIONNEMENES .......ssescseseoeeses J . 


Note.—Crédits alloués pour l’exercice 1863, 15,287,700 frs. 
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lement et Campement—Contd. 


















NSES. 


Crédits D dé PExercice 1864. 
llement aux Corps de Troupes. Pe ae ye 





Dépense Totale. 




































































Bas - Algérie. 
Intérieur. Algérie. Divisions sie 
Territoriales 
ae 5, Total. 
us- 
et Soldats. Officiers et Soldats. VIntérieur. Trouper Come 
Cadres. Francaises. | Etranger. 
fr. ir. fr. fr. ir, fr. fr 
107,558 | 19,592 56,966 
35325 1,975 95535 
110,883 | 21,567 66,501 168,871 88,068 — 256,939 
134529 52,591 | 51,332 57,368 
| 3643 8,953 1,214 6,802 
61,544 | 52,546 64,170 99,716 116,716 — 216,432 
45325 ak ieee 
15,46 I aes <=yie | 
19,786 — — 253973 — — 25,973 
20,057 74,561 | 9,350 43,379 
17,108 84,177 8,736 17,805 
158,738 | 18,086 61,184 195,903 49,480 — 275,353 


129,845 9,321,143 | 589,861 | 1,518,821 | 14,148,898 2,006,627 | 102,157 | 16,257,700 
| eS aes ee, | 


14,148,898 2,108,802 
— oad 100,000 —_ — 100,000 





74,048,898 | 2,006,627 | 102,175 | 16,157,700 





fences au budget de 1864, en plus 900,000 frs. 
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(XIII.)—Suite de la Section 8, Chapitre 8—Lits Militaires. 


Quantités de Prix de cag 
Mobili ou de 
Entret i 0 é Conservation par An. 
ps As Sis dah See Nature des Dépenses. Bisdaatwaiseiie: tS 





Intérieur. | Algérie. Intérieur.| Algérie. 
CuHaPitre 8.—Lits Militaires. ff, €o7 fe, oc. 
ARTICLE 1. 
Dépenses de Location et de Conservation. 
GARDE IMPERIALE. 
Section 1.—Loyer d’ Entretien. 

28,079 —_ Fournitures complétes de soldat ............ 6 74 — 
841 —_ @ MHPNIShIS «Pe cansasterene ae. fame: = 
420 — Dierit- fons nibures:.<.2. a..-css0sedescopestpccwternst 6 14 oe 
500 —  |Capotes de sentinelle..,..cccssesccrsrereen G 1 = 

SECTION 2. —Loyer d’ Occupation. 

26,742 —  |¥Fournitures complétes de soldat ............ ® T3 — 
— —_ ss CEST MR CHIO decays, sseodaacetesicnse: 10 41 — 
— — Demi-fournitures ..g.ccunioceee te eee 8 52 — 

SEcrion 8.—Abonnement de Conservation 
et d’ Entretien. 
9,640 — _ | Couchettes en fer de soldat .........ecceeee = 1 -< 

19,280 — Chalits & tréteamx em fer .nc..ccicnlee — 148 — 

TROUPES DE LIGNE. 
Srcrion 1.—Loyer d’ Entretien. 
1,450 5 Fournitures _Cofficier et demployé 14 28| 19 8% 
AUP LAA, 3 ga ece dacs Hoge ema cdo scan 
1,100 2 |Ameublements C’offieler st, .i.cs.c..ccceceeeee. 27 624 26 Sa 
1,540 Ke » . Wemployé et Vadjutant \ et See 
! SOMS-DMMRTET «tage sche. the ersenacnteoneeeac 
276,921 | 61,550 |Fournitures complétes de soldat. ............ 6 “Ta “eo 
— 3,180 ss de hamacs pour soldat ........ = 3 alt 
7,759 1,645 eBliinelsy: gf eee ee eee ee " 024.9 <8 
4,823 een Demi- fournitures de salle de ee a Sie ae 
CEAPLGOM. spices Grsasaveicougsasnee ese 
4.700 1,212 | Capotes de sentinelle ..........cccccccsees seeee- GO Pa eee 
SECTION 2.—Loyer d’ Occupation. 
i Fournitures dofficier et d’employé | 
4,059 A DS gnglitaites Oc ck eee sek Ko ee 
746 2 |Ameublements d’ officier .............c:ceeeeee. 22 641] 28 40 
eu - Wemployé militaire et 
Leo Vadjutant haat Seen its he 4 
267,000 | 48,000 | Fournitures complétes de soldat ............ Y fete ae We a 
— | 3,020 - de hamacs pour soldat. ....... —— 3 es 
7,695 1,645 GQ iMMPMIENIO hidden) BO Ad) poses 
Demi- fourniture 
6,847 pation et. prison ....... i i pi Be ee | 
55 19 |Mobiliers de corps de garde d’officier ....| 138 45 | 18 88 
1,236 329 de soldat...) 15 71 j 17 29 
Srcrron 8 Aboenepent de Conserva- 
tion et d’ Entretien. 
1,569 _- Couchettes en fer Cofficier, &..........cccc — 25 — 

60,728 — 4 de por GE eenCe, - 19 — 

195,442 | 63,647 Chilits 3 a& tréteaux en fer Giccssiwsscssrsesen - 148 | - 24 
71,165 — E ODS DOIR Maccekunctnaion - 114 — 
Sucr10n 4.—Service Supplétif de 
Couchage.—Loyer d’ Entretien. 

32,650 — | Demi-fournitures auxiliaires ..........00 eetale =o — 
Loyer d’ Occupation. 

— ~— | Demi-fournitures auxiliaires ..0..........0000 7 52 — 
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(XTII.)—Lits Militaires—Contd. 


SECTION 5.—Deuxiéme Portion de Contingent. 
Frais de Couchage et Entretien du Mobilier. 
ARTICLE 2.—Dépenses Accessoires. 
SECTION 1.—Loyers de Magasin et Logement chez t’ Habitant. 

Loyers de magasins, 4 défaut d’emplacement dans les bAtiments militaires. 

Pertes et dégradations 4 la charge de 1 Etat, frais d’expertise, de transport et 
autres dépenses accidentelles. 

Indemnité aux habitants pour logement fourni aux troupes, & defaut 
d’emplacement ou de lits militaires. 

Fourniture de couverture aux troupes bivouaquées, ou transportées par mer, 
en Algérie, 

SECTION 2.—Ameublement des Officiers Généraux et Mess. 
_ Frais dentretien des ameublements existant dans les appartements de recep- 
tion des hétels oceupés par des officiers généraux. 
; Frais d’entretien des ameublements garnissant les mess des officiers de la garde 
impériale. 

Entretien de ’ameublement des hétels des maréchaux de France pourvus de 
grands comimandements. 
(XIV.)—Section 4, Chapitre 15, Article 2—Armes Portatives. Section 1— 

Armes Neuves. 


























Divisions Crédits 
Territoriales At Alloués pour 
de Algérie. Total. PBeereice 
VIntérieur. 1863. 
fi: fr fis; i, 
Fabrication d’armes neuves* ........ 2,000,000 — 2,000,000 —_ 
Encaissement des armes expé- _ iS ee ae 
diées sur les arseneaux ............ Bes 4 
Achat de petits nécessaires 
d’armes, monte-ressorts et tire- 20,000 — 2,0,000 -— 
balles (nouveau modéle) ........ 
A reporter— 
Total de sect. 1 de art. 2 ....| 2,060,000 — 2,060,000 | 2,060,000 
Motalde Particle 1 sissescce: 1,772,519 | 230,185 | 2,002,704 | 2,002,704 





* Détail des armes a fabriquer, en 1864, pour le compte du département de la 
guerre :— 

32,000 fusils d’infanterie, modéle 1857 ; 
2,000 fusils de dragon, idem ; 
6,000 carabines ; 
4,000 mousquetons d’artillerie ; 

10,000 sabres-baionnettes ; 
1,000 sabres de cavalerie ; 
1,200 cuirasses, modéle 1855. 


Note.—Les commandes seront réparties entre les diverses manufactures dans 
la proportion assignée a chacune d’elles par leurs marchés respectifs. 

La date et la durée de ces marchés sont indiquées ci-aprés, savoir :— 

Manufacture de Saint Etienne.—Adjudication du 30 Novembre, 1838, pour 
vingt ans, 4 compter du ler Janvier, 1839, prorogée au 31 Décembre, 1873. 

Manufacture de Mutzig.—Traité du 14 Aott, 1839, pour vingt ans, 4 partir 
du ler Septembre, 1839, prorogé au ler Novembre, 1869. 

Manufacture de Chatellerault.—Adjudication du 15 Septembre, 1851, pour 
quinze ans, 4 compter du ler Octobre, 1851 (armes 4 feu et armes blanches). 

Manufacture de Tulle.—Adjudication du ler Octobre, 1855, pour quinze ans, 
& compter du ler Janvier, 1856. . 





E2 
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(XV.)—Suite de la Section 4 


: iffé Budget 
Crédits. a bor udge 


Nature des Dépenses. Démandes Alloués : 
pour pour En Plus. | En Moins.f 
l’Exercice 1864. | l’Exercice 1863. 








—.| — J 


CHAP. 18.—Poudres et Salpétres (Matériel) .* fr. a. fr. fr. 
Article Unique. 
SECTION 1. 
Matiéres @ Approvisionnements Principaux. 
Achat de salpétre brut ou... 4,366,000 
»e BOULEO DIME dsc cabcisoves 196,125 favors 


bois & charbon 4 ae 
99 
et frais accessoires ....... - 415,738 


SECTION 2. 
Matiéres @ Approvisionnements Secondaires. 
Achat de colle potasse merrains, 
cercles osiers, confection de $ 932,965 
barillages et caisses ........00. 


! 
Achat de toiles sacs et draps de 178,825 


séchoir et de dortoir ...........66... 
Achat de bois & bréiler de charbon : 
de terre et bourbe .............00006 } eee 1,842,849 


Achat et fagon de cuivres, bois 
piéces de rechange planches et + 116,000 
1 ican chee rapier bi cintiar rec eae rpge Miner or 

Achat de boites pour le pliage des 
poudres de chasse, ruplin | 496,507 
des boites et frais accessories 


SEo. 3.— Ustensiles. 
Achat confection et réparation d’ustensiles.... 243,293 


Src. 4.—Frais Généraux @ Lxplottation. 
Achat @’huiles et de chandelles, vieux oing 
&e., abonnements divers, menus trans- 
ports, service santé, a de canaux, 1445938 
secours, indemnités &e. . 


SEC. 5.—Bdtiments et Usines. 
Grosses réparations, améliorations, I 224,000 
acquisitions et constructions .. 
Dépenses d’entretien &c., bAti- 300,000 
ments et de machines immobi- 


liéres ; loyers rentes et contri- ¢ 76,000 
RUELLO UG pavasevacexads sosniivecoa sn ssaarea Oe 
Total dia chapitre V6.......ascvens:..: 7,508,983 | 5,912,700 | 1,596,283+ 


Récapitulation de la Section 4. 











Chap. 15. meter a oe oo peebee 7,477,288 —, 4 Lee ; 
p16 lashes me geo | 100 | naa 
», 17. Poudres et salpétres a 882,482 769,144. 113,338 —F 
a oS. sf (matériel) ., 7,508,983 5,912,700 | 1,596,283 —_@ 

Total de la Section 4).......sces000 sess igen "95,111,022 1,709,621 51,633 


En plus 1,657,988 
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dres et Salpétres (Matériel). 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Nota.—Le prix de revient des poudres se compose des éléments ci-aprés, savoir :— 








Dépenses du personnel, chapitre 17... 882,482 
es matériel s USE aerchusene. GOS O8 
EOE ype cade Boeaivexndes 8,391,464 


Cette somme, appliquée aux quantités de poudres 4 fabriquer, fait reportir le prix de 


evient ci-aprés par espéces, savoir :— 


100 Kilogrammes 
Sert Poudre. 














oudres— fro 20s fr. fr. 
De guerre ....... Sse tscd cavneatiaiuase icssoeauinntes eyes a} 146 52 774,000 1,134,064 
Idem (ministére des finances) ...........ssseessoees a} 184 73 15,000 20,209 
BEVIN cs Sus cea e vido so 0ilea ini gostav'e EO nouns ar 110. 2 5,204,000 5,725,440 
MES PCOUMIDOLER CXGELIOUL 65. cocgo.ccxsesnvvoavascsovs nansiacs a| 122 10 150,000 183,150 
,», chasse, fine, ministére de la guerre ............ PY lee 2 ee 5,000 WeAOL 

93 ° des finances, ser- | x 

Wace dle EP Mi gerion -5.c.,eikecsectestossin aeenest } Fleer 3999500 (02,198 
Wess CASSO, SUPETH MS, IMEI. yussceserronveoseecinrvesdeies ai 283° 18 161,300 456,769 
: ws CME: HBS ie age i cacidaueanasunar ee a| 286 27 35,400 101,339 
| Re ea ag pee er nee ae: — 6,654,200 8,391,465 


_ * Les prévisions de ce service sont établies d’aprés une fabrication de 6,654,200 kilo- 
prammes de poudres de diverses espéces, & repartir ainsi qu’il soit entre les ministéres con- 
sommateurs, savoir :— 


Ministére Ministére 























e€ de la Marine. Ministére Services 
ac — des de Totaux. 
ervice 
de Service Service Finances. PAlgérie. 
PArtillerie.{ Marine. Colonial. 
Poudres— kil. kil. kil. kil. kil, kil. 

BS PULLS, ccxscssvitvaveers Siht ch 600,000 [150,000 | 24,000 15,000 — 789,000 
BW BEML O oear. 2c gcd sn ch iscoredsascusana sens — —- 4,000 } 5,000,000 | 200,000 | 5,204,000 
3, commerce extérieur ........ —- — 150,000 — 150,000 
Fy CUGERO, MING: cidcscctoveissensiatnde 5,000 1,000 oa 260,000 | 48,500 314,500 
# sf | BUPCEINO:.. cecscsesseans: — — — 160,000 1,300 161,300 
e oh (ORAPA TUNG, .cssaacesee es — — — 35,000 400 35,400 

ORSAY vos oa cdes soto: cnc 605,000 |. 151,000 | 28,000 | 5,620,000 | 250,200 | 6,654,200 


1863 étaient basées sur une 167,000 | 28,100 | 4,000,000 | 168,000 | 4,968,100 


Les évaluations de budget de 
605,000 
commande de .......000 eines 


| 


— 1,620,000 | 82,200 | 1,702,200 


—_ 16,090 100 — — 16,100 
Différence définitive en plus \ : 
Pee USCA: 5. seoven cs vapleovuncitre Za are aa 1,686,100 


+ Conséquence d’une commande de poudres beaucoup plus considérable que celle de 1863. 
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(XVI.)—Suite de la Section 8, Chapitre 12—Remonte Générale. 





Nombre de Chevaux Crédits Demandés 





& Acheter. pour l’Exercice 1864. 
h Nature des Dépenses. Didone 
De ees | ated Ferte Total 
rieur. BONO, Seen toriales de | Algérie. : 
7 VIntérieur. 
Cuap. 12.—Remonte Générale. 
ARTICLE 1. 
Achat de Chevaux d Officiers et de Troupe. 
GARDE IMPERIALE. 
Chevaux dofficiers de toutes armes, 
anh aes en Siote . .. ee 96,000 96,000 
Chevaux pour les chasseurs de la 
— 20 20 garde, & 600 frs. (achetés en — 12,000 12,000 
BOS) Mac ee a REE er ee eer <a ; 
ri Mee 202 Chevaux pour les régiments de cui- rivet i 171,700 


rassiers, & 850 frs. l'un ........cs0s 
Chevaux pour les régiments = 
guides, dragons et lanciers, & +| 225,750 — 225,750 
FOS, CERIN, fie Moca range Vorstsd apy 
Chevaux de chasseurs 4 400 frs., ?un 
(achetés en Algérie) ......2c.2. sats. o: arene 


301 — 301 


— 100 100 





Chevaux de selle, pour lartillerie, 

112 | — 112 le génie et les equipages, mili- 84,000 — 84,000 — 
taures & 7OO Is. VI owe.....ceacetenre 

695 | 120] 815 Total pour la garde impériale........ 5775;450| 52,000 | 629,450 | 











TROUPES DE LIGNE, 
Chevaux dofficiers de toutes armes, 
a 900 frs. 4 Vintérieur et 500 if 522,000] 160,000 | 682,000 
CARED Prag errvursspeivetiarseon ney 
Chevaux de cavalerie de reserve 
; 806,400 


580 320 | 900 


1,008 — |1,008 (carabiniers et cuirassiers), a — 806,400 


SOG ER Bec tac. say Bh conkcn asthe: 


ail Chevaux de cavalerie de ligne (dra- a 1 
pore Eee gons et lanciers), 4 650 frs. Pun \ eee L002 


= Chevaux de cavalerie legére (chas- 
936 a seurs et hussards), 4 550 frs. un \ 514,800 ola 
Chevaux pour les écoles de Saumur , 
et de Saint Cyr, & 650 frs. l'un .... } Peele 48,108 
{vale pour les six régiments ot 





VE ees 74: 


== 492 | 492 cavalerie legére de J intérieur 
(achetés en Algérie), 4 350 frs, ?un 
au Chevaux pour les chasseurs d’Af- 
968 oe NIQUC, 2 GOO tee. Vaan, tn eve a g28800 | 308, Bae 
Chevanux de selle, pour lartilierie et 
les équipages militaires, 4 650 frs. +} 507,650] 32,500 | 540,150 ~ 
POM eg ES Ranga c oo es Nr eae ee 


Chevaux de trait, pour lartillerie, 
165,000 


172,200 | 172,200 | 


781 | «o| 831 


300° | 239 7 bey le génie et les équipages mili- 130,350 | 295,350 q 


tains, A 550 fis, VU Ld csncsesscenss 








55359 | 2,067 | 7,426 Total pour les troupes de ligne ....|3,655,950 833,850 |4,489,800 | 











a et ————$—____. | —————___ | 


6,054 | 2,187 |8,241 Total de Varticle: Los) senieesaced. 44233400 885,850 |5,119,250 _ 
Averaging 579 frs., or 
231. 38s. 4d., each horse. 
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Nature des se ai 
Valuer de 165,000 kilogrammes de bronze, & prélever sur les appro- frs. 
visionnements de l’artillerie pour la fonte des bouches a feu, 4 429,000 
Meee, HOG. Mes, WG RLeRE VEIN Foch sec cates ancencekcagnidsh sags paendssa sv uanutbannnsboor 
Valuer de 35,000 kilogrammes de métaux neuts, cuivre, zinc, étain, ; a 
acheter pour la fonte des bouches 4 feu, a 3 frs. le kilogramme ........ 


a 105,000 


Facon de 465 bouches & feu de divers calibres et de menus. objets en : 
bronze d’un poids total de 200,000 kilogrammes ............sesesseseeeeees Subst 
LAC) HENS BN icc eps ee poe, tae ae 638,000 





(XVII a.)—Sutte de la Section 3, Chapitre 12—Harnachement. 


Crédits Demandés pour l’Exercice 
1864, 


Nature des Dépenses. Divisions 
Territoriales | Algérie. | Total, 

VPIntérieur. 
fr. fr. fr. 


CHAPITRE 12.— Harnachement. 
ARTICLE 1. 
Harnachement des Chevaux de la Cavalerie. 
GARDE [MPERIALE. 





Selles complétes, 133 frs. 35 c. Pune.....cscsecrcseeee 28,137 — 28,137 
Schabraques en drap, 58 frs. 10 c. Pune ............00 30,677 — 30,677 
MOUVEFIUIES 21S. LUNE co scccsceseeses.ssscsecsssneseashesiaes 16,302 — 15,312 

74,126 = 74,126 





TROUPES DE LIGNE. 


Selles complétes, 124 frs. 22 c. PUNE....sscereersoenes 180,491 39,999 | 220,490 
Schabraques en drap, 35 frs. 18 c. Pune wee. 127,844 — | 127,844 
MOUVELTUTES, EO ULE. FUNG coccevesucrsesosessecsenesconetgiocee: 65,412 14,508 | 79,920 


447,873 | 54,507 | 502,380 


30,000 10,000 | 40,000 


Fonds de secours & la masse d’entretien du 
harnachement et ferrage, fournitures de 














BU ANCLS, COMO BOD, sacsis ant scssvicgnconvarodometanersococdubos 
Potal del Avticl® | ~.,ssievsscesssenstssons 477,873 64,507 | 042,380 
ARTICLE 2. 


Harnachement des Chevaux de l’ Artillerie. 
Entretien et réparation des effets en mera ie 
dans les arsenaux tant 4 Vintérieur qu’en 


MING at Acct as cot oncant sao Soik coh sine scais Scbustvagees outst 


160,205 10,000 | 170,205 








Art. 3.—Harnachement des Chevaux du Génie. 
Entretien des effets en magasin et piston | 


ment de ceux qui atteindront en 1864 le tenu 1,500 4,000 5,500 














EE Ne AMP OG 8 ast cincdh sone cu cuitse oaseasdivesesagsls, pérics 

ARTICLE 4.— Harnachement des Chevaux des 
Equipages Militaires. 

Entretien des effets en magasin et remplace- 

ment de ceux qui atteindront en 1864 le tenu 20,000 26,000 | 46,000 

Gh Te ee re an elm cs asses atts ievauaradseyaonpewnterl es 
Total du Chapitre 13...1.,......scee 659,578 | 104,507 | 764,085 
Crédit alloué pour 1863... — =) 1 100,013, 


Augmentation pour 1864 .........6000. — — 64,067 
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(XVIII.)—Comparative Table of the Number of Officers and Men 
ENGLISH ARMY. 


) 
; 



































Effectives. Number. Cost. Cost per Head. 
a ee 7 
1. Effective and non-effective services...) 148,242 15,060,237 101 “Ii ~10 r 
Deduct charges for auxiliary forces, 
disembodied militia, enrolled 148,242 1,222,977 
pensioners, and volunteers ........ 4 
13,837,260 93°.) 40 : 
EEE STEERER | ESE SE | 4 
4 
2. Hiffectives and non-effectives ........... 148,242 13,837,260 
Deduct from charges, the non- ; 
CH OCUIYV CS Neo cscdovandeeesedkors Meus. } cs —— 
11,709,424 
&.. Infantry pays uqceucsiige 102,765 
Cavallity 9 oc aaa ts. ereecine ee 13,867 
A tillory 5, cash ean Pcscstie cts 23,740 
BOLE cc gee Mink rene ee, 4,906 
Military freimqary cl iitiadssoe-s-nssven carvers 1,840 
as 
147,118 _ 4,967,603 ; 
4, Administration of the army ............ 148,242 164,917 
Secretary of State for War, Com- P 48.260 
mander-in-Chief’s department .... | se ‘ 
Potal: AF oie dnc teins = 213,177 
B.. Cremerall stalin. cvcdenusattiaasaaten einer. 148,242 114,976 
Administration ofthe Army............... — 213,177 


328,153 


6. General staff, Commander-in-Chief, 
GMMOOES "fag osecatanacrasvelsacs dee eetminere 


ie ea Secretary of State ie : 5,000 pce 
OEE OM CORS, gS Nrosiestaceicsmovantee 715 163,177 226° sO 


ES ST 
SSSR ER 





8. Infantry of the line, officers and 81,300 2,479,600 Oem Bes 








9. Cavalry of the ling’ \..nuwesvrakans 10,826 448,980 40 G8 





4 
. 
: 
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of the English and French Armies. 


in the English and French Armies, and the respective Cost of each. 


FRENCH ARMY. 


mmm eee wean aaa 





Cost. 


fr. 
434,624,040 
63,340,000 


TES EE SS ES | 














Kffectives. Number. 
Effective and non-effective services 400,000 
BGAUCh COLGEIOD, c.cdsrs.te.cosc0 eanseonctaennerese —— 
BEDE CULV. OS, osc sa teow nce a oa oe cactea cokes wandacneavbulge 400,000 
Trfantry Pay...s......0..cescssssrecarrscosceorsersoes 244,023 
DAVIES 55) <accsweysesssdonetovacnmurs sasesonsvonsitoae 59,679 
SEMEL OLY 55 agao. viva cvndstvercosan teaasanasuse sec cea ois 275873 
ENGINES 4). ......cceerersovererssarscersonreerersneess 7,809 
Military train Pay ......cccsscsscssserscnrees 3,655 
MCUCPANIE POY nr c.ncsccoenecescverseseswedvasdonctecs- 64 
353,103 
Administration central personal.......... rs aa 
- so SMOABOLIAL 2 scvusicoss 400,000 
Diener, coveral Of WAP. <.c.scsvenecessesrannsatses — 
Hitat-major or staff ...........scecrsncsersesiess 400,000 
Includes sub-officers and clerks ............ 4,655 
Etat-major, 1st article, marshals of 
MERI COL OUGs. ssctecnsiececsdee ress connie ceciasie 794 
War Office, Minister of War...........004.. I 
MEO CANCERS. | Gseccssoseussstuanarnsasnaniowesvndnede- 479 
Guard imperial, infantry..........reseee 17,784 
Infantry of the line in France ............ 199,992 
ye sa DRIBICES. clesiceenss 265247 
OROEENS cs 2raptescceyceanesvvosensaoebel 244,023 
Cavalry of the line .......ssssscsssserseroreeees 


539175 


371,284,040 


147,801,500 





1,910,538 
549,500 
144,500 


2,604,538 





21,280,287 





8,688,080 





130,000 
1,643,998 





90,629,169 


24,043,056 


57 


Cost per Head. 





£ os. d. 
2° kn 50 





16 13° 4 
mes St 5 





2 26 
183 - = 
438i ShE= 





ree 6 





is zr 8 
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(XVIII.)—Comparative 


ENGLISH ARMY. 




































































Effectives. Number. Cost. Cost per Head. 
£ ae ate 
VO. Hingineers spss.apeseesendenrenadsoees ccoweosess: 4,906 277,142 g6. 9.8 
11. Artillery, horse and foot, ee si 
cluding 1,882 at the depdt ........ 425372 870,602 a8 18 3 
12. Military UPN TL © <2 ouch ferceekeduenooanadeseramens 1,840 71,381 39 agg 
13. Army hospital COPS .......s000rrresevee 940 23,510 25 ae 
14. Medical establishment  ........cseesseeenes 148,242 281,260 i-L9 13 
15. Commissariat charges........rsecsens 148,242 1,223,936 8 5 2 
Fuel and light for the barrack g vee 
Clear tain Oh th. cass dng extosnasvsscesoesdqnenact ea 278,537 kTy "3 
10 2 9 
16. Clothing, &c., and establishment a 140,754 630,385 49 7 
17. Barracks and establishment, &e. ....) 148,242 635,637 Per ie 
9S IRE TA saposazasscerancnedoccunmevennporrreenet 148,242 48,012 ag t9 





19. Manufacturing department. ........ } rac { 956,365 65 = 
Warlike stores... sikeueaiennath anne 838,369 Bas 0 














20...Small arms factory ..ccscrrseccsooresres se { 181,944 
e purchase and repair rors 105,769 
287,713 £38.49 
21. Gunpowder factory. saves pele { 75,617 
Purchase ditto and saltpetre ss. adsl 133,658 . 
209,275 fic Secu 
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Table—Conid. 
FRENCH ARMY. 









































Effectives. Number. Cost. Cost per Head. 

‘ fee So £5 

Sa, eee Cet oe eee 6,968 2,937,936 16 78° 4 
Artillery, horse and FOOD sores cs saseaeneeneeeees 27,613 17,350,464 18 6 8 
With subscriptions and indemnities uy 19,326,017 omesees 

ELE COSU IG sche tos coashcageencciieasesnisceounnes 

| PACAP ATO.) s..s.ccysnencasaasvsiacesabapeonpho 45722 2,316,721 HO ee ey 
BeMilitary Hospitals. «...cscsesscsrasevevesvassven’ A873 4,921,884: 43 = 10 
I Medical establishment.........sssessssssesseseeee- 400,000 14,753,650 ~ TO 16 











Commissariat, provisions, sae phase 68,772,140 rE a? 


light, and WAYMING..,..000.creoreee 











: Clothing and the establishment ............ 336,626 16,157,700 ROTOR ae ° 
| Beds and bedding, furniture, Ke. ........ 400,000 6,576,961 — 13 6% 





| Infantry buildings, repairs, &c., &e. .... —_ 10,536,090 


17,113,051 |e 9 ne 











MSEC: TAME BIO! 4.55565. dadeandedpatevoisaatnrenses 400,000 1,260,987 -— 2 6 
es department and a 400,000 26,769,010 293 IN 
Beinall arms for 1864 ..sssiccidesrosicreress \ Ratan { 2,060,000 
mS repairs, purchase, &e. .... a 1,449,230 
i 3,509,230 = 9 ae 





i Gunpowder establishment and ae 400,000 ~ 8,891,365 


3 -— 1 6 
Cts ee eA aOR nen RTE iavioneeel 7 
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(XVIII.)—Comparative 
ENGLISH ARMY. 
Effectives. Number. Cost. Cost per Head. 
£ Ss. 
22. Parent factory for materials Woe 127,280 = 
Purchase of iron ordnance, &e......... 148,242 124,233 
251,513 1 a2 
23. Purchase of horses: Total horses, 
Veterinary establishment. ............ Pe { 3,921 
Horses and medicine ........s00sseeee 45 32,493 
36,414 2 15 3 
24, Military education ..........ssssserssseee: 148,242 172,201 i238. o2% 
25. Barracks GtMOmM6  ss.ficscssscivernssccen 148,242 635,637 ye eee | 
Works and buildings, and bar- g 810.941 
racks at home and abroad ........ tel : 5 9 48 
1,446,578 9 15 15 











26. Non-effective services .....ssersersesere: 148,242 2,127,838 14. Fe 3 
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Table—Contd. 


FRENCH ARMY. 











Effectives. Cost per Head. 





££ s. d. 







fr, 
MOON A OS oo co %y aceite an neg caunesvidenegnae 638,000 =—s1 3 
‘Sor ok colette disp te le ona amine Wied } 400,000 | 420,000 
1,058,000 = 2 1 






Cost of purchase of remount horses 
SURGE IDS LOP cecrwelde cet «sancanvavipecce te ceoed } 85,705 ee 
















PP OAT Vs CCACREA OT «5 5a5.0e.siGnacdpeasnersosanses 400,000 3,004,033 ae aa 
Buildings and fortifications by the 

engineer corps and department .... } ae Do Eee Lee Bheeasce 
Non-effective services, Hotel des 

Invalides, compassionate allow- eos 4,555,002 Pb Ge ak 





ances to old soldiers, widows and 
orphans, and to wounded soldiers 
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* (XIX.)—Comparative Table of French and 
FRENCH MILITARY PAY.* 


Guard Imperial, Grenadiers. Chasseurs of the Line. Infantry of the Line. 


Yearly | Daily Pay | Daily Pay f Yearly} Daily Pay | Daily Pay Yearly Daily Pay 
on wi when 


when 1en when on 


Pay. |Stationary.|the March.| Pay- |Stationary.|the March.f Pay. | Stationary. 
i.) | ee Ora dy, 6. wi i.) ae ea are 1G. aa Aa ee, ae 
Etat-major 
lower’ et 7,975 |22 15 2/27 15 2) — ao — 5,000] 16-39 = 9 
Lieut.-Colonel....| 6,235 | 17 31 9|22 34 9} — = — 4,300 |11 94 4 
Chefde Batail- 
lon, Major \ 5,220 | 14 50 —|18 50 —]8,600|10 -— -/|14 - -{3,600f/10 - - 
Captain, 1st class] 4,200 | 12 66 6/14 66 6}2,400| 6 66 6| 9 66 612,400 | 6 66 6 
3 2d ,, 13,500 | 9 72 2/12 72 212,000) & 55 5).8-55 512,000 } gan # 
Lieutenant, |} 5930 | 8 13 8/10 68 81,600 6 94 411,600 
1st class ite ) 13 ? 4 44 4 5) 444 4 
Lieutenant, i 
— cele 2,655 | 7 37 | 9 87 511,450] 4 2 7| 6562 711,450] 4 2 7 
Sous-Lieutenant| 2,475 | 6 87 5| 9 87 8 1,350 3 75 -| 6 25 —§1,350 | 3 a6 - 
Serjeant sci... --—- 130 -| 195 -| — | - 80-)| 115 -} — | -80 - 
| = 4605 
Corporal ....:3..... — | - 86 -| 1 41 -| — By 71-4} — -46 - 
Private ssierevorsss. — | -65-| 110- —{ x _ es } 55 -—|$ — | -30 - 
Boys under 14... — | - 43 -| —-73 -[— | -25-| -45-] — | -—25 - 
» above 14..) — = 665-—) 10 Sie ="40°=| <= Gof i= = 401 = 
Surgeon-Major 1] 6,525 | 18 82 5 | 22 12 5(4,500}12 50 -|16 50 -]4,500 |12 so — 
a 2| 4,900 | 13 61 1/16 61 1{2,950| 8 19 4)11 19 412,950 | 8 19 4 
,, Aide 113,670 | 10 19 4}12 69 4/2,000] « 55 s| 8 5 5]2,000] «6 5s 5 
». » 218,800 | 9 16-6111 66 GIL,800| > — 6) 7 BO— 418001 ey = = 


of 1860. 
f All troops of the line have extra pay while in Paris. 
Note.—The French military pay is in francs, centimes, and milliémes. 


* From the “ Aide-Mémoire,” by V. Milet, Lieutenant, 38th regiment of the line, edition 








Daily Pay 
on } 
the March, 


.| fr. oa 
20 27 7 


16 94 4 


14 - 


@ © 
OU 
Or 
Or 


op) 


94 4] 


op) 


52 7] 
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glish Military Pay of Officers and Privates. 
ENGLISH MILITARY PAY. 


———————————————— EEE Ea, aaa, 











Grenadier Guards. Regiments of the Line. 
Yearly Daily Daily Yearly Daily Daily 
] Yearly Pay. 
apy Fey Pay. Pay. Pay. a Pay. Pay. Pay. 
£ fr Da or Th 6: £ fr £ sf d.\ ft: ¢ 
W0* — -| 5,000 | 6 -—1]| 150 — [1,000 — —| 25,200 | 2.14 9 | 68 50 Colonel 


88 3 9| 12,304 |1 69] 32 10] 310 5-| 4,786 | - 17 - | 20 40 | Lieut.-Colonel 
45 4) 16,475 | 1 38 ~ | 27-60 | 292 — =| 7300.) > 16 =| 19.20 Major 


82 17 6} 6,808 |-156]| 18 60] 211 711] 5,300 | - 11 7 | 13 90 | Captain 





i382 16 -| 3,175 | - 7 4 8 80} 118 12 6| 2,968 |- 66] 7 80 | Lieutenant 


Sub-Lieut. or 





100 7 6| 2,508 | - 56 660} 95161] 2,395 | - 53] 6 30 Eneizn 
wes = - 22 2 60 — — - 2-| 2 40 Sariennt 

— — - 15 1-30 — oo - 14] 1 60 | Corporal 

— —_ - 1ll B30 _ a - l- 1 20 | Private 









394 ref { Boys under 14 
» above 14 


1 10 -| 10017 | 1 2-—| 26 40] 273 15 -—| 6,843 | - 15 —| 18 — |Surgeon-Majorl 
fo 15 -|- 6,843 |- 165 —-{; 18 = — — — — a 2 
8210 -| 4,562 |-10-—| 12 -—] 182 10-| 4,562 |-10-|12 -| 4, Assistant1 

— — — — — — — — 2 


9) 









* Besides table allowance— : aa. 
Grenadier Guards..us....cccccseseseee 1,333 6 8 
Coldstream Guards .sccsccccceesese 333° 6 S&S 
Scots Fusilier Guards .......:...c006 6 8 
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XX.— Statement of the Method of Applying Grants of Public 
Money in France to their appropriate objects, and of the System 
of Auditing the Public Accounts. 


“TI have obtained, through the able aid of Sir John Bowring, 
some information since my arrival in Paris about the French financial 
system, especially that connected with the army, and the more I 
learn about it, the more satisfied am I that the healthy and efficient 
control which has for so many years been exercised over the military 
expenditure in detail has had a vast and, I think, beneficial influence 
on the political state of the country ; I specially mention the military 
outlay because for many years the accounts of the war department 
were considered to be in a far more complete state than those of the 
other ministers, and their exactness, and order operated in effecting 
regularity in the accounts and business of the other branches of the 
Government. 

“ Do not mistake my meaning as to control over expenditure. 
I do not express any opinion as to the amounts drawn from the 
people, but merely refer to the strict control over the details of 
expenditure; the question as to whether 400,000,000 frs. shall be 
expended on the army is in a degree distinct from the examination 
into the way it is expended ; now from the time of the first Napoleon, 
indeed during his reign, but specially since the Government of the 
present Emperor, the control over expenditure in detail in all 
branches of the service has been efficient and thoroughly searching. 

“Various modes have been followed during the last sixty years in 
assigning credits for the departmental expenditure, and the variations 
have, I think, misled us in confounding the changes in the appro- 
priation of money grants with the very strict examination con- 
tinuously enforced of the way in which money has been expended. 
At one time the French people knew that the taxes collected were 
given over to the Sovereign to be by him appropriated between the 
several ministerial departments. Then the minister of the depart- 
ment had the total funds placed at his disposal to be paid away for 
the different budget purposes ; at another time the appropriations to 
cover expenditure in excess of the detailed amounts specified in the 
budget could only be made with the sanction of the finance minister ; 
then the money could only be used for purposes specified under the 
several chapters, and even subsidiary divisions of each budget; the 
surpluses on each chapter being yielded up at the close of the year’s 
service. But since the present Emperor came to power, though 
there have been changes in the mode of voting the money, yet all 
measures have been calculated to establish order and exactness in 
drawing out the services in the budget. : 

“ Now, though the mode of voting money has varied, and tae 
discussions in the Chambers have frequently been warm in opposition 
to the total credits, nevertheless the specifications in the budgets very 
fully and clearly showed the objects to which they applied; and the 
examination into the actual expenditure has uniformly been the more 
searching consequent on this very distinctness; no account, however 
small, has been paid without being closely scrutinized by able and 
efficient local officers, its propriety ascertained, and its application in 
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a right way, according to the entries in the budget, fully established ; 
and, owing to the final audit by the Cour des Comptes, in general, 
no monies have been applied in any doubtful form that have not 
been subject to scrutiny, and all bad or objectionable applications of 
funds exposed. If you take up the financial system of France for 
inquiry, you will, I think, see how powerfully this financial check has 
Operated in preventing France from being deteriorated under the 
various changes of government. 

“In addition to all this, J may mention the great and good effect 
of publicity. I do really think that there is more exact information 
obtainable about the financial affairs of Franee than we can readily 
procure about those of England; there is no secrecy and no desire 
to withhold information ; indeed, the French authorities are only too 
proud to give information, and the clearness and exactness with which 
it is given in the printed reports is most praiseworthy, and might well 
serve as an example to England. 

“The French system of requiring from each minister annual 
detailed reports, with his signature affixed, not only of the estimated 
amounts in minute detail, but also of the result of the expenditure 
operations under the same classified heads as set forth in the budget, 
is certainly a peculiarly important feature in the French administra- 
tion; and the evident carefulness and clearness with which these 
reports are prepared well entitle them to be adopted as models. 
This very efficient financial control may be said to extend its healthy 
influence to all branches of administration and, being centralized in 
the Conseil d’Etat in respect to the budgets, and in the Cour des 
Comptes as regards the actual results of the expenditure, and bein 
strictly applied, a uniformity of management throughout all the 
Government transactions is thereby fully established. 

“This powerful check, over improper estimates and wasteful 
expenditure, by these two bodies is so fully known, that the Chamber 
of Deputies now abstain from criticizing the budget details; they 
content themselves by cutting down totals, and this year they have 
reduced the proposed expenditure for the army, leaving the Govern- 
ment to re-arrange the money totals under the proper and regular 
heads and sub-divisions of the budget, and the expenditure will 
eventually be examined by the Cour des Comptes as to whether it was 
Jaid out in accordance with the distribution in the revised estimates. 

“ There is another part of the Irench financial system which has 
confused us, and that is the additional votes of monies made to meet 
excesses of expenditure over, or changes from, the amounts estimated. 
Hivery year there have been extra grants to the military services, 
indeed to all branches; but mainly in order to carry out the French 
system of preventing expenditure in a way different from that in 
which it has been voted or estimated; as I before stated, although 
the appropriation of credits to ministers has varied at different 
periods, yet at all times the allocation of money and for specific 
purposes has invariably been clearly set forth under different 
heads of service, before being expended by any of the ministers; 
but the credits, whether-ordinary or extra, have gradually been 
improved in fulness; for instance, in 1831 the divisions under which 
ordinary credits were voted were 116, and in 1853 as many as 382 
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divisions used, under which to be applied for the various branches of 
Government. 

“The annual reports of the Cours des Comptes show that the 
utmost jealousy has at all times been evineed to prevent expenditure 
beyond the credit specified for each head, and even when ministers 
have had the power to use unexpended balances from some heads for 
others found deficient, still the formal declaration of such transfers 
of credits and for what services has invariably been publicly made, 
so that the control over such appropriations has been effectually 
exercised and the amounts known to, and fully reported on, by the 
Cour des Comptes. So that, even when the Legislative Assembly 
has been deprived of the power of voting specific sums for specific 
purposes, the responsibility of ministers has not been lessened; on 
the contrary, the exercise of the power by ministers of applying 
general credits has created greater responsibility, for it placed on the 
individual minister the duty which, if performed by the Chamber, 
would have freed the minister from further care. 

“The power of entailing on a nation liabilities, or of ordering the 
money of a people to be spent is a great authority, and is exercised 
under great jealousy even in France; but this power should not be 
confounded with the mere paying away of monies, which is of far 
less political importance; to this part of the operations, however, 
I think attention might be drawn; the facility with which relief is 
obtained in France from pecuniary responsibilities by the parties 
who disburse, merely seeing to the regularity of the documents as 
vouchers, is a marked feature in the French financial system; the 
organizing genius of the French people reduce these to such exact 
models that there can be no difficulty in a man who actually dis- 
burses securing himself against loss. But the authority who gives 
the order to perform the service or to incur the lability is the 
responsible person, and from the ministers downward, such persons, 
known as ‘ordonnateurs,’ are held accountable; and, whether minister, 
deputy, or who ever exercises this power in a way not duly autho- 
rized, whether to incur a debt for which he has no authority, in 
ordering money to be disbursed for a purpose not sanctioned, or in 
excess of the money sanctioned, lavs himself open to strict scrutiny ; 
and the independent and judicial action of that remarkable and 
useful body, the Cour des Comptes, regenerated in 1807 by that able 
administrator Napoleon, faithfully exposes to the Sovereign of France 
and to the Legislative Chambers, all misapplication of funds, whether 
as respects purposes or amounts. 

“The essential point in the French financial administration is 
in the ordering or in the incurring of the liability, and not in the 
mere paying away, as with us, of monies. Here I may mention the 
wide difference between the French and English systems. The 
former accepts the budget as containing obligations for the paying 
away of monies, and closely follows the expenditure until the service 
is performed and the liability closed. The English system makes the 
payments within the year represent the liabilities of the year, 
thereby vitiating that accurate comparison which the French strictly 
maintain between the actual and estimated payments for the entire 
services entered in the budget. 
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“This independent check gives rise to many extra grants for 
specific services, which have hitherto given the idea of inexactness 
in the preparation of French budgets; but the various kinds of extra 
grants, complementary, supplementarv, and extraordinary, are all 
intended to enforce care in estimating, or to provide for the exact 
appropriation of the funds in such a clear and distinct manner as to 
allow of the audit by the Cour des Comptes being efficiently and 
completely performed from the recorded documentary evidence, with- 
out entailing the necessity of demanding further explanations from 
the ‘ ordonnateurs.’ 

“You may suppose that when a minister has to assign a reason for 
expending more money for any one of the many heads under which 
the service he controls is carried on, the officer who has to prepare 
the calculations for the minister, when he applies for ‘la fixation 
primitive des crédits de chaque service,’ will be exceedingly careful 
how he performs his duty before he obliges the minister to ask for 
or to expend more money than that estimated; the very designation 
affixed to the extra credits, as to whether it is the complement, the 
supplement, or the extraordinary grant that is needed, will, in a 
degree, indicate the cause of the application for additional funds, 
whether the demand is occasioned by unforeseen services, or from 
careless or inaccurate estimates. Now if you bear in mind how 
difficult it is for any one, even with the fullest departmental expe- 
rience, to estimate exactly for a year’s expenditure commencing 
eight months after the passing of the budget, as in France, you will 
see that where a service under many different heads requires special 
grants for each, then in proportion to the number of heads so will be 
the chance of errors in estimating be increased, and necessarily of 
having to ask for additional grants. And as the French military 
budgets are prepared in far greater detail than in England, especially 
under those heads of expenditure which are most difficult to control, 
it is not to be expected that complete exactness will invariably be 
obtained ; but, I think, the French system would contrast favourably 
with that of England,if our military expenditure was estimated for, 
and the operations shown as fully and as distinctly under all heads 
as in France. 

‘“ But the order, regularity, and economy pervading all branches 
of the French military service prevent much of the evil which might 
result from this multiplication of grants if they were introduced 
into England with our disjointed and defective system. The ‘ couseil 
d’ Etat,’ formed by the present Emperor, composed of a number of 
able men, selected from all branches of the service, examine into 
many of the French measures before being submitted to the Legis- 
lative Assemblies, and thus the thorough overhauling which such 
measures undergo proves a useful check on all ministerial proposals ; 
then, as respects the annual budgets, the ministers, as individual 
members of the Government, appear before the conseil d’ Etat, and 
are subject to a strict examination on all money demands; even the 
subordinate chiefs of the department under him are called before the 
‘conseil’ for examination, and I learn that one subordinate of the 
Minister of War had for twelve years been one of the ‘conseil’ and 
frequently opposed the estimated outlay of his chief the minister ; 
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and even the Emperor himself has lately, on three several occasions, 
been opposed on important affairs in the ‘conseil’ and gave way to 
their views. 

“Tt is owing to this great and thoroughly established freedom 
in the council, fully recognized and acted upon by the Emperor, and 
which is known to the people to prevail especially in respect to the 
financial control, which has, I think, a most efficient and salutary 
influence on the minds of the French; the people know and appre- 
ciate the economy in the detailed money assignments which flows 
from the control of the ‘conseil,’ and notwithstanding the large 
augmentations to the taxation of the country, and the excessive 
armaments maintained, they do not fail to perceive that the present 
Emperor has seen to the economical application of the revenues 
and immensely developed the resources of the Empire; whereby the 
incidence of taxation will in a few years be felt to be light as con- 
trasted with that of the year 1848 ; and with the wonderful extension 
of the material prosperity of France there are many signs of the 
people of France being well to do, and with this result from the 
Empire there is amongst the mass great contentment. 

“Tf you use the French military budget, I hope you will look 
in the library of the House for the following French reports, being 
one year’s set of books, say for 1854, to give you a right idea of the 
French system. The French budget for 1854 (similar to the one for 
1864, which you have), also ‘Comptes Généraux présenté par le 
Ministre de la Guerre pour l’Exercice 1854,’ also ‘ Rapport 4 
PEmpereur et Déclarations Générales de la Cour des Comptes sur 
les Comptes de |’Exercice 1854,’ will afford you an insight into the 
French financial system. Now the budget for 1854, passed in 1853, 
some months before the commencement of the year, fixed the army 
at 358,518 men, and 83,343 horses; but the ‘ Comptes Généraux,’ 
at p. 1, shows that the strength actually maintained was 488,063 men, 
and 107,309 horses; large augmentations having been made to the 
force owing to the war with Russia; and at p. 2 you will see that 
the original credit for the army was increased from 307,686,046 frs. 
to 598,750,996 frs., all extra grants being fully detailed both as to 
amounts and for what purposes assigned ; and p. 142 of the * Rapport 
de la Cour des Comptes’ shows the various heads under which the 
additions were made; p. 183 gives several useful comparisons; p. 38 
of ‘ Comptes Généraux’ gives a résumé of the credits and expen- 
diture. The budget shows the peace establishment of the army and 
standard of expenditure which the Government desire to maintain, 
the ‘Comptes Généraux’ give the actual results; and the ‘ Rapport 
de la Cour des Comptes’ the verified accounts, closely indicating in 
detail the expenditure on the liabilities stated in the budget, as well 
as of all subsequent credits. These three official reports will, if care- 
fully compared with the English financial accounts, fully bear out the 
claim which the people, as well as the official administrators, make on 
behalf of France, that it has unreservedly accepted and compre- 
hensively achieved, through the completeness of its budget, the 
regularity of the forms, and strictness. of control of the public 
accountability, a financial work, the most liberal and the most favour- 
able for the power and prosperity of the people. 
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“You will not fail to observe that the French Government 
publish to the nation that which England does not furnish, an exact 
statement of the strength of the army actually kept up during the 
year. Now though the establishment of the British army is the first 
vote of the army estimates, and is (erroneously) supposed to deter- 
mine the propriety of all the money demands, yet im none of the 
annual accounts do we ever have any comparison of the actual with 
the voted strength. 

“There is also another report published by the French Govern- 
ment, viz., ‘Compte Général du Matériel de la Guerre,’ which contains 
very complete information on the quantities and values of the stores, 
provisions, and cattle of the army, and, in the space of 178 pages, 
condenses from upwards of 6,000 accounts and 83,000 vouchers into 
an available form the accounts connected with fourteen branches of 
the army service to which stores belong; and when I mention the 
provision stores, clothing, camp equipage, remounts, ordnance and 
engineer stores, and that the quantities and values at the beginning of 
the year,—the receipts and issues in quantities and values during the 
year,—and, finally, the remains, quantities, and values at the end of 
the year, are very fully set forth, you will appreciate the vast utility 
of such a report in ensuring effectual control over the expenditure 
for stores. Now no such report has ever been prepared in England ; 
but without it the check on our war material expenditure is useless; 
and this the most needed of all accounts is not obtainable as in 
France. 

“The prominent features in the French military system may be 
briefly said to be, the admirable division of functions under efficient 
heads of the innumerable duties for which the minister of war is 
responsible ; the clearness, fulness, and accuracy of the entries in the 
budget; the regularity and exactness of the monthly estimates of 
expenditure under the same heads, chapters, sections, and articles as 
in the annual budgets; the promptness with which the liabilities 
incurred for the service of the year are inquired into in the locality 
and at once settled, the money payments made, and the vouchers care- 
fully and speedily audited by the intendance, then forwarded to the 
‘War Office, and thence sent on to be criticized by the Cour des 
Comptes. The annual report of the minister of war on the financial 
operations of the year, accounting for all differences between the 
estimates and actuals, and of all sums unpaid to clear off the 
liabilities. Finally, the strict scrutiny of the Cour des Comptes, 
their judicial declaration in open court, and their report to the 
Emperor as to the accuracy of the calculations, correctness of the 
vouchers, and propriety of the charges. 

“ These, then, are, I think, a few of the principal arrangements 
by which the economy, and with it the efficiency, of the French war 
system in all its branches are ensured. No doubt the heads of the 
administrative and executive departments, and the officers by whom 
the duties are conducted, are able and efficient, but they are not 
superior to those available and obtainable in our own service; but 
without the great excellence of the central control, and the useful 
publicity, fulness, and clearness given to the war office affairs, their 
jabours would be seen to as little advantage and prove as barren of 
good financial results as those of our own war department.” 
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On a Continuous Pricz of Wueat for 105 YEARS, from 1380 
to 1484. By the Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford; and Tooke 
Professor of Economic Science and Statistics at King’s College, 
London. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th December, 1863. ] 


Tue members of this Society are well aware that continuous series 
of prices of any commodity in high demand, when contrasted with 
the prices of labour, are the best evidence of the economical state of 
the community in which such data are to be found. Among such 
prices none is more suggestive in England than that of wheat, which 
has been from the earliest times the habitual food of the people of 
this country. 

In order, however, to draw any exact inference it is essential 
that the price in question should be derived from the same locality, 
or from some so near to each other as to leave no doubt that the 
element of distance has not affected any of the variations m the 
scheme. And if two or more of such continuous annual records can 
be found, the subsidiary evidence of more remote localities will be 
useful as determining the mutual value of nearer places, and as 
reflecting on some other topics in economical history, particularly 
the facility of transit and the extent to which the conveniences of 
markets rendered prices tolerably uniform. And here I may observe 
that my investigations into the history of prices in the middle ages 
lead me to conclude that the means of communication were far easier 
and cheaper than is commonly supposed. The hasty reasoning 
which habitually leads careless thinkers into assigning a plurality of 
effects to a single cause has, 1 make no doubt, induced them to 
imagine that the time before the Reformation was one of social 
barbarism and economical wretchedness. But the facts lead to a 
far different conclusion. Whatever were the religious and political 
benefits of the Reformation, and I should be the last person to 
dispute either, there is not a shadow of doubt that the revolution 
of the sixteenth century was followed by enormous social evils and 
long social misery. The proof lies in the same premises, the 
relations of the price of labour to that of food. 

The prices of wheat annexed to this paper are taken from a series 
of farming accounts of the estate of Heyford Warren in Oxfordshire. 
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The greater part of this parish has been the property of New College 
ever since the foundation of that corporation, and belonged previously 
to the family of Lisle, from whom it was purchased by William of 
Wykeham. 

Out of this estate the prior and convent of Bicester derived a 
yearly rent of five quarters of wheat, payable on All Saints’ Day 
(November 1), and paid by the society continually up to the end of 
the reien of Richard ITI. In the early years of their possession 
the college cultivated the estate by its own bailiff, according to the 
custom generally prevailing among landowners of the time. 
But at the beginning of the reign of Henry IV, that is, at the close 
of the fourteenth century, the society substituted, as most other 
corporations did contemporaneously, a system of leases for short 
terms in place of the old method. But the rent due to the prior 
was received, and, instead of paying, as before, a portion of the farm 
produce, the rent-collector purchases five quarters of wheat every Ali 
Saints’ Day for the use of the convent, the formal receipt of the 
conventual officers being generally annexed to the yearly roll of 
account. In 1484 the college agreed to allow 5s. 6d. a quarter, and 
the annual notice ceases. 

The Heyford series is complete, except for the years 1881, 1383, 
1386, 1391. The price of wheat for those years is supplied from 
another series of accounts, that of Weedon, in Bucks, a place suff- 
ciently near for all purposes of continuous comparison. Those years, 
marked w in the table, do not present any striking anomalies in 
money value, and could be fully sustained from other sources. It 
may be observed that the prices in Weedon series correspond very 
closely with those of Heyford for almost fifteen years. 

It will be manifest at a glance that, during the whole of the 
period before us, prices of food, were, with few exceptions, remarkably 
low. They are far lower than those which prevailed during the 
fourteenth century and that part of the sixteenth during which 
accounts of farm produce have come under my inspection. The 
harvests during this time must have been exceedingly abundant ; 
more so, in all likelihood, than mutatis mutandis, they were in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, a period which has always been cited 
as characteristically prosperous. 

It is well known that the history of the greater part of the 
fifteenth century is very obscure and scanty. The age of monastic 
annals was passing away; that of chronicle writing by professed 
authors hardly begun. But there is general testimony to the fact 
that the condition of the labouring classes was good; and it is 
certain that, in some way or other, the great mass of the community 
was in this period raised from a state of villenage to the position of 
free labourers. The annexed table of wheat prices is strong 
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evidence that the condition of the English labourer was as pros- 
perous as it is made out to be by Fortescue. 

Of the one hundred and five years twenty-one alone can be called 
relatively dear ; that is, in them a price is quoted above 6s. In one of 
those which I have selected, 1889, the price is 6s. only; but as it 
follows a year of exceptionable cheapness, it was probably a year of 
considerable dearth. These twentv-one years are 1389, 1390, 1400, 
1401, 1402, 1408-9, 1416, 1418, 1428-29, 1432-33, 1437-38, 1460-61, 
1477-78, 148G-81. And in only two of the years, 1890, 1438, was the 
price indicative of famine. The highest of these prices, however, 
is much below the amount at which wheat was sold during two or 
three of the years of Edward IT, and some in those of the reign of 
Edward {1I. 

Some low prices for this period are to be found in the works of 
Fleetwood and Macpherson. But they are evidently untrustworthy 
and derived from the loose statements of chroniclers. The evidence 
of a series like the present is sufficient to upset all these vague 
notions and the inferences gathered from them. 

The coin of the time was of customary fineness, the pound of. 
silver containing lloz. 2dwts. pure metal, and 18 dwts. alloy. 
But during the period the currency was twice degraded. Up to 
1412 the pound sterling, that is, 240 silver pennies, contained in 
modern value 2/. 6s. 6d.; in 1412 the amount was diminished to 
lJ. 18s. 9d., and again in 1464 to 1/.11s. In consequence of the 
low price of corn, notwithstanding these degredations, Adam Smith 
concluded that silver was becoming scarcer during the whole of the 
fifteenth century. I should agree with this inference, had not the 
price of labour risen. 

At the commencement of the period the price of common labour 
was generally 3d. a-day; of artizan’s labour, as carpenters, masons, 
and sawyers, 4d. But at almost the end of the first quarter of: the 
fifteenth century these kinds of labour rise respectively to 4d. and 
6d., and remain at such rates till the close of Henry VIII's reign. 
On the other hand, the price of lead, wrought-iron, and brass slightly 
falls. ‘These metals are generally sold by the pound at about the 
rate of 2d., 1}d., and 3d. respectively. 

I may add that the earlier part of this period was the time in 
which English wool reached its highest price. The consequent 
extension of the stock on farms did not affect the produce of corn, 
nay, probably increased it by dressing the land. The staple of the 
wool seems to have been rather long and certainly coarse. I derive 
this from the quality of the cloth with which William of Wykeham’s 
mitre case and travelling bag are lined, antiquities which are still 
preserved in New College. English wool was not so good in the 
middle ages, as all others were very bad. 
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Wheat was, I have no doubt, the habitual food of the people. 
The question, as to what the labourer in the middle ages lived on, 
bas been occasionally mooted, and many persons have argued that 
the customary food was some inferior grain. But the facts of 
several thousand accounts for the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, which it has been my business to study, are 
conclusive against such an impression. Of all prices of grain the 
most abundant are those of wheat, barley, and oats; of these again 
the largest information is that which can be supplied for wheat. 
Barley is generally used for malting, oats for cattle. Labourers 
rarely use oats, except on occasions in their porridge. The breadth of 
wheat, barley, and oats, sown on the land from year to year, occupies 
by far the largest part of the acreage. Beans, peas, and vetches are 
grown, but they are almost invariably used as food for cattle. 

Farm labourers had generally an allowance of wheat at the rate 
of a quarter every ten weeks. The bailiff had a quarter every eight 
weeks. This wheat was, in most cases, inferior, going under the 
name of cursal or scurril wheat. They had sometimes an allowance 
of mixtil, that is, a combination of different grains in fixed proportion, 
as wheat and barley; sometimes wheat, peas, and barley.. Peas are 
white and black. 

Malt was made of wheat, barley, and oats. The chief con- 
sumption of malt was in harvest time, when, as now, the rate of 
wages for day work was much higher than in ordinary times. Corn 
was reaped at from ls. to 8d. the acre, that is, at least, at a rate 
proportioned to modern prices. 

Kye was so rare a grain that I have not been able, though I have 
abundant evidence of the price of other cereals, to get a complete 
series of rye prices during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. 

I have annexed to the series given from Heyford Warren two 
others from Hornchurch, in Essex, and from Stert,in Wiltshire. The 
former of these is sufficiently near London to be affected by London 
prices, and will be found on the whole with the estimate of this varia- 
tion included to correspond pretty nearly to the list from Heyford. 
As might be expected, the divergence is the greatest in cheap years. 
It is a well-known economical law, that prices of wheat, or of any 
other absolute necessary of life, decrease in plentiful years at a very 
different ratio from that at which they increase in dear ones. I 
should mention that prices of labour in London were at much higher 
rates than in country places. New College has possessed from its 
foundation some houses in Aldgate, the yearly rolls of which I have 
examined, and I find that labour was fully 25 per cent. higher in thig 
city than it was in other estates of that corporation during the time 
before me’ | 
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On the other hand, there is a close correspondence between the 
prices of the short series from Stert, near Devizes, and those from 
Heyford. The conditions of both parishes are nearly the same; both 
are in remote country districts, and therefore both were exposed to the 
same local influences for cheapness and dearness. Unfortunately, the 
Hornchurch and Stert series are both short. The college abandoned 
farming on its own account at Hornchurch in 1422, and at Stert in 
1480. The thirty-three years subsequent to this date in the Horn- 
church series are supplied from an agreement entered into with the 
college to make the vicar a yearly allowance of wheat, barley, rye, 
and oats at market prices. 

I have also added a table of the prices of wool, extracted from the 
accounts of Alton Barnes, near Malmesbury, in Wilts. It will be 
seen that the price of wool does not follow that of wheat. It was, 
however, determined by the course of the seasons, over dry summers 
affecting the produce of hay, over wet ones the health of the animal. 
Indeed, I know no index so suggestive of the seasons as the pro- 
portion of sheep which those accounts inform us perished yearly by 
murrain, the generic name by which all the diseases of animals are 
designated. The ravages of disease among flocks in the middle ages 
were frequently as high as 25 per cent. on the number kept. 

It would not be to the purpose to lead this society into an anti- 
quarian discussion as to the method of farming in the middle ages, 
still less to dilate on the social habits and conveniences of our ancestors 
from four to five hundred years ago. But there are a few economical 
facts and inferences which I venture to think are not irrelevant to 
the subjects ordinarily before the society. These are the rate of 
production, the cost of land, and the amount of the population. The 
fellows of this society are well aware of how closely these particulars 
are allied, and how it is possible to determine with some degree of 
certainty, at least, what might have been the sum of each of these 
quantities if the factors of the first, and perhaps of the second, are 
supplied. I shall not pretend to the accuracy which a mathematical 
investigation of these relative powers might collect, but only indicate 
in general terms what are the conclusions at which it seems reason- 
able to arrive. The dominant element in the calculation is the rate 
of production. 

Our forefathers were far from ignorant of the advantages of 
laborious adaptation, and of the value of agricultural improvements. 
They ploughed their land repeatedly, were alive to the profit of sheep 
dressing, manured the soil diligently, drained and ditched it regularly, 
marled it when needed, and used lime largely to destroy weeds and 
divide stiff clays. They spent much labour in hoeing their crops, 
and, as is evidenced by the wages paid to sowers, and the rate of seed 
per acre, had a full sense of the significance of agricultural economy. 
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Half of their land was left, however, to unproductive fallow. Not that 
the arable acreage was probably much less than at present. No 
doubt some soil which is now under the plough was in those times 
poor pasture. But on the other hand, some land which has been for 
time out of mind only poor upland pasture was in past days brought 
under cultivation. IJ have seen myself on some of the Hampshire 
and Sussex downs the evidence of ancient culture. ‘The arts of 
peace leave more durable signs on the surface of the earth than those © 
of war, and the marks of the plough may still be traced on spots 
which tradition only declares to have been the scene of battle and 
destruction. 

But the produce was very scanty. The seed was invariably or 
almost invariably two bushels to the acre, the produce rarely exceeded 
twelve bushels, even in the best years, and this, it may be concluded, 
is nearly the limit of unscientific—to use a phrase applicable to 
modern improvements—and uninstructed agriculture. Cicero tells 
us that eightfold was a good rate in Sicily, in his time the granary of 
Rome.* A crop of thirty-five bushels on average land under modern 
culture is by no means excessive. Land under tillage then, at the 
present time, yields 2} times more than it did in the days of our 
forefathers. 

But though much land was tilled then, very little was productive, 
Half the soil was in fallow, and the fallow was ploughed over and 
over again that it might recover its vigour. Add to the amount 
under fallow that which has been rendered available for crops at the 
present time, the downs, for instance, at Brighton and Eastbourne, 
and similar places, and we shall find that there is now probably 24 
times more wheat-bearing land than at that pericd. 

But this is not all. Our forefathers had no winter roots, no 
artificial grasses. Turnips, carrots, parsnips, and I need not mention 
beet and potatoes, were things of the future. They had coarse 
cabbage and the unimproved kinds of onions. They flavoured their 
poor soups with “jack-by-the-edge,” a weed known to most of us by 
its spike of white flowers, and coarse alliaceous smell. In spring 
they sold the nettles which grew in their gardens. It is said that 
nettles are wholesome and pleasant spring food ; such an impression 
must be historical. They were, perhaps, in those days of salt meat, 
six months of herbless winter, and endemic scurvy. But the eager- 
ness with which our forefathers gathered nettles and such wild herbs- 
reminds one of the danger which the owners of those pastures run 
where the autumn crocus grows profusely, when their cattle fed all 
the winter on hay are turned loose among the spring meadows. 
Potatoes, the great remedy for scurvy, have occured to me as priced 


* Cicero in Verrem, iii, 47, 
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in 1590, when they were bought at 2s. 6d. a-pound for Queen 
Elizabeth’s table. 

Clover, too, and the best of other artificial grasses were unknown. 
T am not botanist enough to determine what are the natural grasses 
of our country, but entertain a strong suspicion that they are of the 
least nutritive kind. Itis not too much, at any rate, to think that the 
absence of these modern but familiar conveniences diminished the 
rate of production by 25 times more. 

Lastly. Cattle and sheep were poor, small, and long coming to 
perfection. Stunted by the winter’s privation, they took double time 
to be eatable. We have often laughed at the story of the Irishman’s 
plan of making his bacon streaked, by alternate starvation and plenty 
in the diet of his pig. With our forefathers the variation was a per- 
manent necessity. J have before me the weights of oxen purchased 
by the Comptroller of Edward VI, and find that the average of 
thirty oxen was about 4cwts. Besides, fat was six times the price of 
meat. Such causes may fairly diminish the rate of production by 
- another unit. I am disposed, therefore, to conclude that the rate of 
production was about one-eighth of that which is customary at 
present. Now the population of England and Wales is about, in 
round numbers, at present twenty millions, of whom about fifteen 
millions are maintained on the agricultural produce of this country. 
If to those diminishing forces in population be added the insecurity 
of some regions, and the reiatively backward state of others, as the 
condition of the Welch and Scotch marches, and that generally of the 
Principality, especially during the time of Owen Glendower, there is 
no great rashness, it may be conceded, in fixing the maximum of 
population in the fifteenth century, and indeed long after, at from 
one and a-half to two millions, and in inclining to the less rather 
than to the greater number. 

Similar inferences can be gathered from the rent of land, taken 
concurrently with the price of labour and the price of food. It is 
the custom for political economists to assert that the rent of land 
depends on the difference between the produce of the best natural 
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repay the capital and labour expended plus the market profit 
expected. It seems to me more natural to say that the cost of land 
depends on the cost of production from land corrected by the 
demand for the produce. In other words, if, to reduce the formula to 
the simplest numbers, the aggregate of labour, capital, and profit 
required to produce 100 quarters of wheat be 100/., and the market 
value of the wheat be 40s. the quarter, the proportion paid for rent 
will be 100/., and if by some agricultural improvement the cost of 
production falls to 80/., the rent will rise sooner or later to 1201. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the ordinary rent of 
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arable land was from 4d. to 6d. the acre. The rioters of Blackheath 
demanded, and by the charter (afterwards annulled in 1381) pro- 
cured, that the rent of land should not exceed 4d. an acre. It has 
been stated that our forefathers, as far as manual labour went, 
employed most of the modern arts of agriculture; that is, they 
developed the artificial fertilities of the soil. But the rent of the 
same parcels of land in purely agricultural districts, and where no 
virtual. improvement has been induced, or what may be called the ~ 
merely mechanical junctions of the earth, has risen eighty or one 
hundred times since the period which this paper deals with. In other 
words, while the nominal price of wheat bas risen about twelve times, 
and labour generally about ten, the price of land has risen in a pro- 
portion far larger than the other economical forces. Nor would there 
be any necessary limit to this increase, except from the practices 
prevalent in this country, of securing political influence by precarious 
tenancies, instead of stimulating agricultural improvement by the 
“magic’’ of a term of years; and of protecting the landowner against 
his own vices and follies by the barbarous wastefulness of a strict 
settlement. We profess to have adopted the principles of free trade, 
and suffer seven-tenths probably of the land in England to be tied up by 
arrangements as alien to the genius of English law, which professes 
to abhor perpetuities, as they are to economical science, which, above 
all things, desires the free transfer of land, and to common sense, 
which has no great reverence for the morality and decorum which is 
guaranteed by the police of a conveyance. 

The labour of procuring the means of subsistence then, with the 
appliances which the agriculture of the fifteenth century, afforded 
was so great that the rent of land, except under the compulsory 
service of villenage, absorbed but a small portion of the produce. But 
the continual recurrence of dearths and pestilences proves, among 
other evidence, that population pressed closely on the means of 
subsistence. 

Villenage still subsisted; but the course of time, and the dispo- 
sition of the law towards those persons who were held to predial 
servitude, but who were free to all others except their lords, had 
greatly mitigated the earlier theory of the bondsman’s obligations 
and liabilities. Their tenure was secured on the terms of labour. 
Such labour, however, as was extorted from them was, as might be 
expected, unprofitable, as the labour of serfs was unprofitable in 
Russia. Hence it was the interest of the landlord to exempt them 
from personal labour on the payment of money rents, the incidents of 
villenage, valuable as liable to escheat, being retained This commu- 
tation of service for payment begins very early, and, I imagine, spread 
very rapidly. By the middle of Henry VI’s reign, that is about 1440, 
labour rents had, I am convinced, altogether ceased, and some of the 
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claims of the rioters of Blackheath were silently accorded to the 
operations of economical causes. In so unnoticed a change as this, 
which transformed a great part of the community from serfs to 
occupiers of land held to low fee farm rents, we must not, I am 
convinced, look for any exceptional cause. The most natural and 
sufficient reason for the change was the greater convenience of fixed 
payments compared with a service or labour rent. Of the same 
stock with the small landowner near them, engaged in similar occu- 
pations, and possessed, except in the single particular of personal 
dependence, of the same rights with freemen, there was no room for 
the antipathies of race, or the discredit which enforced labour brings 
on labour itself. 


It was certainly during this time that the class of small free- - 


holders arose. The fact is traceable, not only in the suggestions of 
legislation and history, but in the change made by the owners of 
land in the management of their estates. In the fourteenth century 
the landlord invariably cultivated his own estate by a bailiff. It is 
from the numerous records of such farming, the account being 
presented annually to the employer, that the greater part of the 
facts which I have gathered about prices in the early part of the 
middle ages are derived. Between the last thirty years of the four- 
teenth and the first forty of the fifteenth centuries this practice is 
almost universally abandoned. The landlord ceases to cultivate his 
own land, and two persons appear on his estate, one, a collector of 
rents from the tenants, free and copyhold, the other, a farmer who 
cultivates the soil for his own profit, at a fixed rate, sometimes for 
a long term, but with his landlord’s stock, which he is pledged to 
restore, or its equivalent in money (the amount of such liabilities 
being annually endorsed on the account rendered at the expiration 
of his tenancy). After a short time, however, this practice ceases ; 
the tenant finds stock himself, and occupies an estate, either under 
a lease or very often by purchase. In the estates with which I am 
most familiar it was not to be expected that those who held to their 
successors would finally alienate their lands, but it was the case 
beyond doubt with those who had lay tenures. 

That the tenant, at will or on lease, should become an owner in 
fee, could, I think, only take place under such favourable cireum- 
cumstances as those which affected the great mass of society at this 
time. Food, during the greater part of the period before me, was 
more abundant and cheap than it had been before, or than it was 
afterwards, except at the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
when, as is well known, there was a long succession of abundant 
harvests. And the exigencies of the great lords who were involved 
in the civil wars of the period must have disposed them to part with 
portions of their lands to husbandmen on advantageous terms. 


soo - 
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The Wars of the Roses almost exterminated the nobility, but hardly 
affected the great mass of the community. In the accounts of the 
fifteenth centuries, hundreds of which it has been my fortune to 
consult, I have never yet met with the least allusion to the strife 
which was raging, or with any complaint of loss from the ravages of 
war. The violence of the storm burst in a region far above the 
heads of the people, and did not generally affect them except as a 
means for fertilizing their labour. The barons and their retainers 
were worsted in the struggle, and the husbandmen reaped the 
profit of his exceptional position. 


Norr.—Statement of the Weight of Silver contained in the Shilling 
during the Hifteenth Century, im illustration of the following 
Tables. 


In deference to a wish expressed at the time of reading this 
paper, to the effect that information should be given as to the 
amounts of silver indicated by the prices in the tables annexed, it 
may be observed— 

1. The silver was of the same fineness as at present, that is, it 
was sterling, or 3<ths fine. 

2. The largest coin in circulation was the groat. The shilling 
was only money of account. Had there, however, been such a coin, 
it would have contained, according to the regulations of the Mint up 
to 1412, 216 ers.; from 1412 to 1469, 180 grs.; from 1469, 144 grs.; 
or, in pure silver, about 200, 167, and 133 grs. respectively. Very 
few existing coins, however, represent this proportion exactly. 

3. Did the modern shilling represent a market ratio to gold, it 
would contain 96 grs. In reality it contains 375 grs. only. But, as 
is well known, the silver currency of this country is purposely 
overvalued. 

It must be remembered, however, that inferences from the weight 
of silver in coins of a certain date have only a general significance 
when applied to prices A currency may be actually depreciated to 
a considerable extent before it sensibly falls in value, though the 
process by which a debasement is detected is generally far more 
rapid. The depreciation of course will be ultimately felt, but not 
simultaneously with the issue. Nay, the natural process by which 
an undervalued metallic currency is diminished may have the effect of 
retarding the fall in the estimate of a new denomination, by creating 
a temporary scarcity. 


—— 
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APPENDIX. 
I.—Statement of the Prices of Wheat per Quarter at Heyford Warren, 


near bicester, Oxford, from 1380 to 1484; at Hornchurch, Essex, from 
1392 to 1454; and at Stert, near Devizes, Wilts, from 1393 to 14380. 
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Statement of the Prices of Wheat per Quarter—Contd. 
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Note.—The letter (w) in the first column means that the prices for the years 
to which it is annexed are taken from farm accounts at Weedon, in Buck- 
inghamshire. 





II.—Statement of the Price of Wool per Tod of 21 ibs. at Alton Barnes. 
Wilts, from 1876 to 1482. 
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I.—Résumé of the History of Central British America to the 
Year 1858. 


A. cENTURY and a quarter has elapsed since the French Government 
sent an expedition from Canada through the interior of the 
American continent, with a view to reach the Pacific Ocean by an 
overland route, 

M. de la Verandérie, the chief of the expedition, did not succeed 
in getting as far westward as the Rocky Mountains, but he and his 
successors constructed a fort three hundred miles west of Lake 
Winnipeg for the purposes of trade ; and about the same time other 
fortified trading posts were established by the French, still further 
to the west, the most remote of which was situated near the 
junction of the north and south Saskatchewan, in long. 103° W. 

Prior to this occupation of the Saskatchewan valley, the French 
had, successfully, attempted to reach Hudson’s Bay overland, both 
from the St. Lawrence and Lake Superior. These expeditions 
were undertaken when the population of the whole of Canada was 
ess than one-fifth part of the present population of Montreal, and, 
consequently, less than one-half the population of Toronto. 
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That the early French colonists were pre-eminently distinguished 
by their desire for the extension of their territory, the following 
extracts from the Paris documents will establish beyond doubt, and 
at the same time convey some idea of their activity and enterprise in 
the infancy of Canadian history, and also of the projects they formed, 
and the conceptions they entertained of the extent of the country 
they intended to colonize as new France, north of the great lakes, 
more than one hundred years ago. 

As early as 1646, we read that Sieur Bourdon, with three 
Frenchmen, was sent overland from Quebec to take possession of 
Hudson’s Bay for France. The French had already established a 
trade with the Indians of Hudson’s Bay, and in a few years induced 
them to come to Quebec to barter their furs. 

In 1661 the Rev. Claude Dablon set out overland for Hudson’s 
Bay vid the Saugenay, but he succeeded in reaching only the head 
waters of the Nebouka, 300 miles from Lake St. John. 

In 1663 the Indians of the Bay du Nord (Hudson’s Bay) returned 
to Quebec in further quest of Frenchmen, and M. Davaugour sent 
thither Sieur de la Couture with five men, who proceeded overland to 
the said bay, possession whereof he took in the King’s name, noted 
the latitude, planted a cross, and deposited at the foot of a large tree 
his Majesty’s arms engraved on copper, and laid between two sheets 
of lead, the whole being covered with some bark of trees. 

In 1671 Pere Albanel was despatched overland to Hudson’s Bay 
by the Intendant Talon (vid the Saugenay river); and in the same 
year (1671) Sieur de St. Lusson was sent by M. Talon to Sault 
St. Marie, where he made a treaty with “ seventeen Indian nations.” 
The Intendant in his report states that the place Sieur de St. Lusson 
reached is not supposed to be 300 leagues from the extremities of 
the countries bordering on the Vermilion or South Sea. He con- 
tinues: “The countries bordering on the Western Ocean appear to 
“be no farther from those discovered by the French, according to 
“the calculation of the distance made from the reports of the 
“ Indians; and by the maps there does not appear to be more than 
“1,500 leagues of navigation remaining to Tartary, China, and 
‘“¢ Japan.” Hven at so early a period in the history of Canada did 
the French look forward to establishing communication, overland, 
with the “ South Seas,” to command the trade of Western Asia; and 


in another half century the French Government were so impressed . 


with the idea of an overland route to the Pacific that they sent 
instructions to Quebec to have the exploration effected. 


Du Chesneau writes in 1681: “They (the English) are still at. 


“ Hudson’s Bay, on the north, and do great damage to our fur 
“ trade.” 
In 1683 M. de la Barre writes to M. de Seignelay: “The English 
a2 


& 
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“of Hudson’s Bay have this year attracted many of our northern 
“ Indians, who for this reason have not come to trade to Montreal. 
“When they learned by expresses, sent them by Du L’hut on his 
“ arrival at Missilimakinak,* that he was coming, they sent him word 
“ to come quickly, and they would unite with him to prevent all the — 
“ others going thither any more. If I stop that pass (Lake Superior 
“to James Bay), as I hope, and as it is necessary to do, as the 
‘English of that Bay excite against us the savages, whom Sieur du 
“ L’hut alone can quieten, I shall enter into arrangements with those 
“ of New York for the surrender to me of any guilty fugitives, but 
“we are desirous to obtain an order to that effect from the Duke of 
York.” 

And in the same year (1683) M. de la Barre writes to M. de 
Seignelay as follows: “ A small vessel has just arrived from Hudson’s 
* Gulf, 200 leagues further north than the Bay. * * * It is 
“proper that you let me know early whether the King desire to 
“retain that post, so that it may be done, or the withdrawal of the 
‘“¢ French, for which purpose I shall dispose matters in order to aid 
“them overland beyond Lake Superior, through Sieur du L’hut, 
“and to send to them by sea to bring back the merchandise and 
** peltries.”’ 

In Governor Dongan’s Report on the State of the Province, in 
1687, we find a notice of the Hudson’s Bay in the New York Colo- 
nial Manuscripts :+ “ Last spring he (the Governor of Canada) sent 
“one De la Croa with fifty soldiers and one hundred young men of 
“ Canada to the North-West Passage, where, I am certainly informed 
“ from Canada, they have taken three forts.’{ In Mr. Nelson’s 
memorial about the state of the Northern Colonies of America, 
dated 1696, he says, “there are actually, this instant, now at 
“ Versailles, six Sagamoes, or chiefs, sent from Canada, Hudson’s 
“ Bay, and Nova Scotia, to solicit such help and assistance against 
“us,” &e., &e. 

M. dela Verandérie was sent on an overland expedition by the 
desire of Count Maurepas, in the year 1738, to discover the Pacific 
Ocean. He set out with his party from Montreal, passed through 
Lake Superior, and, proceeding nearly due west, ascended the Assin- 
niboine river, and directed his course towards the Rocky Mountains. 
Without reaching the Rocky Mountains, M. de la Verandérie was 
obliged to abandon the prosecution of his expedition. Three 
hundred miles west of Lake Winnipeg, on the Assinniboine river, 
the French erected Fort la Reine. Three others were built further 


* Michillimakinak, Green Bay, and Lake Huron. 

+ Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York. 

+ Governor Dongan refers to Chevalier de la Troye—an account of whose 
expedition to Hudson’s Bay, in 1686, is contained in Charlevoix’s History. 
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west, the most remote of which stood on the bank of the River 
Paskoyac.* 

Mackenzie speaks of Canadian missionaries who penetrated 
“2,800 miles from the civilized parts of the continent long before 
“ the cession of the country to the English in 1763!’ 

The names of several lakes and prominent hill ranges date from 
the occupation of the country west of Lake Winnipeg by the French, 
prior to the conquest. Such as Dauphin Lake, Dauphin Mountains, 
Fort Bourbon, on the Saskatchewan, near the west end of Cedar 
Lake. The most remote of the French settlements on the 
Saskatchewan appears to have been “at Nipawee, in lat. 533, 
‘Jong. 103.” + 

‘When we consider these great enterprises in connection with the 
population of Canada at the time, we cannot fail to be astonished at 
the energy of the French colonists, and the desire they exhibited to 
extend their empire even to the frozen north, and to secure the over- 
land trade with Hudson’s Bay and the far unknown west—even to 
“ South Seas.” 

During the period when they were undertaken, the population of 
Canada, from 1666 to 1738,{ was as follows :~ 


1666 { 3,418 total population. 
sere es 1,344 men bearing arms. 
67 { 4,312 total population. 
a ae are 1,566 men capable of bearing arms. 
68 5,870 total population. 
“ereeeverevevees"L 2,000 men capable of bearing arms. 
TD ides sieactasee 9,400 total population. 
gr { 17,100 French inhabitants, men, women, and children. 
a apices 3,000 men capable of bearing arms. 
1738 es population: the year M. de la Verandérie was sent 
iia ai overland to discover the Pacific Ocean. 


At this period Upper Canada and a large portion of Lower 
Canada was a wilderness, and yet the French sought to extend their 
territorial jurisdiction to the shores of Hudson’s Bay; and some 
years later had visions of grasping the Indian and China trade from 
the shores of the Pacific, which they hoped to reach overland from 
Canada. 

The most important particulars of the history of Central British 
America, from the date of the formation of the North-West Company 


* Foot note to New York Colonial Manuscripts; Paris Doe. 

+ The name “ Nipawee” is perhaps the same as Nepowewin or “ The Stand- 
“ing Place,” the present name of the mission opposite Fort 4 la Corne. Before 
the conquest the French had settlements at Dauphin Lake, the Pasquia (near 
Carrot river or Root river), and at Nipawi, “where they had agricultural instru- 
“ ments and wheel carriages, marks of both being found about the settlements,’ 
“ Mackenzie’s Voyages.” 

{ Paris Documents. 
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of Montreal in 1783 to its union with the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1821, are related in the Blue Book containing the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s Affairs, published in 1858, and in other accessible docu- 
ments. It is also well known that partially successful efforts were 
made by Lord Selkirk to establish an immigrant agricultural colony 
on the Red River of the North, which, in the year 1857, numbered 
7,000 souls, by the natural increase of the population and the settle- 
ment of the servants of the Company. Up to this period, however, 
namely, the appearance of the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1858, no other future was admitted to be possible 
for this vast central region of British America than that of a 
preserve for the interests of the fur trade. 


II.— Action of the United States’ Government, the State of Minnesota, 
the British and Canadian Governments, and the People of Red 
fiver up to 1863. 


In the winter of 1858-59 the machinery, furniture, and timbers 
of a steamer were transported by American citizens from Crow 
Wing, on the Upper Mississipi, to Fort Abercrombie, on the Red 
River of the North, where the vessel was built; and in 1859, the 
first steamer reached Fort Garry. 

Eighteen months after the publication of the Parliamentary 
inquiry, and the preliminary reports of the British and Canadian 
Exploring Expeditions of 1857 and 1858, the New York Chamber 
of Commerce turned its attention to Central British America, and 
published a brief description, slightly coloured, of the advantages it 
possessed. An extract from this report is embodied in an executive 
document recently published by the United States’ Government, 
entitled “Relations between the United States and North-West 
“ British America.’ The first voyage of the American steamer was 
made in June, 1859, from Fort Abercrombie to Fort Garry. Fort 
Abercrombie is about 200 miles north-west of St. Paul. In the 
executive document, to which allusion has just been made, the 
following brief résumé is given of what has been done in the United 
States with respect to Central British America. ‘“ This incident” 
the voyage of the steamer to Fort Garry, “was the legitimate 
“ sequel to events in Minnesota which had transpired during a 
“period of ten years. Organized as a territory in 1849, a single 
“ decade had brought the population, the resources, and the public 
“ recognition of an American State. A railroad system connecting 
“ the lines of the Lake States and provinces at La Crosse, with the 
“ international frontier on the Red River at Pembina, was not only 
“ projected, but had secured in aid of its construction, a grant by 
“the Congress of the United States of 3,840 acres a mile, and a 
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“loan of state credit to the amount of 20,000 dollars a mile, not 
“ exceeding an aggregate of 5,000,000 dollars. Different sections of 
“this important extension of the Canadian and American railways 
“ were under contract and in process of construction. In addition 
“the land surveys of the Federal Government had reached the 
“navigable channel of Red River; and theline of frontier settle- 
“ment, attended by a weekly mail, had advanced to the same point. 
“Thus the Government of the United States, no less than the people 
“and authorities of Minnesota, were represented in the north-west 
“ movement. 

“The foregoing statement of the condition of things at the 
“beginning of 1860 is not materially changed. The Palmerston 
‘“ Ministry has not prosecuted to effect the masterly and compre- 
“hensive policy of Sir E. B. Lytton. The commerce of Minnesota 
“with Selkirk and the Saskatchewan valley has increased, being 
“ double in 1861 what was transported in 1860. Selkirk settlement 
“is still unrecognized as a province of England, its population not 
“ materially enlarged, and mostly by American emigrants.” * 

The resolution of the House of Representatives of the 20th 
May, 1862, is well worthy of attention. It is as follows :— 

“ Resolved,—That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby 
is requested, to communicate to this house any information in the 
possession of his department which he may judge to be in a form 
suitable for the consideration of the House of Representatives 
upon the relations between the United States and North-West 
British America, particularly the central districts of the Red River 
of the North and the Saskatchewan.” 

Mr. Chase replies,—“ In compliance with the spirit and terms of 
“this resolution, I have caused to be prepared an abstract of the. 
“reports of James W. Taylor, Esq., special agent of the Treasury 
“ Department, and of other papers on file relating to the subject, 
“ which abstract, together with the papers referred to, I have the 
“honour to transmit herewith.” 

These papers, occupying eighty-seven pages of print in octavo 
form, close with the recommendation, emanating from Mr. Taylor, that 
“it would be an instance of well directed legislation for the Congress 
“of the United States and the Parliament of England to unite in a 
“liberal subsidy, say of $200,000 by each government, for the trans- 
“ mission of a weekly mail from the limits of navigation on the Mis- 
“ sissippi river, and the British coast of Lake Superior by an interna- 
“ tional route to the centres of the gold districts of British Columbia 
“and Washington Territory.” “ Similar reciprocity of action has led 
“to unity of interests and sentiments on the opposite coasts of the 


* “ Relations between the United States and North-West British America.’ 
Executive Document, House of Representatives, 1862. 
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“ St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, itself an effective bond of 
“peace. Why not disarm the whole frontier of the North by 
“ constant multiplication of such ties and guarantees of interna- 
“ tional concord ?”’ 

In Canada, the charter of the North-West Transit Company has 
not yet expired, and it is in contemplation to obtain a renewal 
with increased powers during the approaching session of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament. 

The magnificent and eminently patriotic plans of the New 
Hudson’s Bay Company, as described in their prospectus, for 
the construction of a telegraph and the establishment of a postal 
communication across the continent within the limits of British 
America, and to open for settlement the rich agricultural areas drained 
by Red River, the Assinniboine, and the Saskatchewan are well 
known here, and require no reference at present. 

In 1863, the people of Red River Settlement presented a 
“ Memorial to the British and Canadian Governments,” praying for 
the opening of communication between Canadaand British Columbia 
entirely within British territory. This memorial, with remarks on 
the colonization of Central British America, and the establishment of 
a “oreat territorial road,’ by Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.E., was 
printed by order of the Legislative Assembly of Canada in 1863. 

It will thus be seen that great projects relating to Central 
British America are proposed by the Congress of the United States, 
the State Government of Minnesota, the Canadian Government, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, and it now remains to consider the 
natural resources of that distant region which it is intended to 
bring within reach of the great commercial centres. 


IiL—The Agricultural Capabilities of the Red River and 


Saskatchewan Districts. 


In estimating the agricultural capabilities of the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg, I bring to bear on the subject the result of personal 
observation from the head waters of the Winnipeg river, 104 miles west 
of Lake Superior, to the elbow of the south branch of the Saskatchewan 
(long. 108 W.) a distance, measured along the centre of the fertile belt 
of land which crosses the basin of the Winnipeg from the Lake of the 
Woods to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, of about 750 miles. West 
of the forks of the Saskatchewan to the Rocky Mountains, about 300 
miles, I have based my estimate upon the reports of Captain Palliser and 
his associates and upon other reliable sources. A residence of many 
years in Canada has afforded me, I venture to believe, sufficient 
experience to admit of my forming a tolerably correct opinion respect- 
ing the general features of soil, its fitness for cultivation, and the 
amount of labour required to make its cultivation remunerative. But 
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when I say that there exists within the basin of Lake Winnipeg an 
area of cultivable land greater than that which can be found within 
the province of Canada, I have in view the expenditure over a con- 
siderable area of an equal amount of manual labour, in one form or 
another, to bring it into a proper state for cultivation; the labour 
in Canada being devoted to clearing away the forests, in the basin of 
Lake Winnipeg to drainage. But there are many thousand square 
miles in the fertile belt of Central British America fitted for the 
plough in their present natural condition, Those great advantages 
which belong to a wide extent of immediately available prairie lands 
of the richest description, which have led to the rapid peopling of 
Illincis State, belong also to the Winnipeg and Saskatchewan 
districts, and the climate of those districts is in no way inferior to 
that of the central portions of Canada, where winter wheat is 
successfully grown.* 

The agricultural capabilities of the basin of Lake Winnipeg may 


be summed up as follows :— 


Acres. 

On the route from Fort William, Lake Superior, to the Lake of 

the Woods, including the valley of Rainy river ..........cceeeee 

The fertile belt, stretching from the Lake of the Woods to the 

flanks of the Rocky Mountains, and as far north as the 54th 

parallel, on the Athabaska, west of McLeod’s river (80,000 { ieee 
RepeR Re EEO Ita care taser an 2 Soeur ac caun tote vacd ni patedd nt oguvocso iceasobdatoess 


200,000 


Isolated areas in the prairie plateau, south of the Assinniboine ........ 2,000,000 
Isolated areas in the great plain plateau, the extension north- 
wards of the great American desert, and in the valleys of in 1,000,000 
ee Ee OVO EE OUD 1. csasscise sa cuncenossccasessnedsesvaUaandtuninpinssoasauanasuns 
Total area of land available for agricultural purposes oe 5454.00,000 
Approximate area suitable for grazing Purposes ........sccscssseserseesees 30,000,000 
Total approximate area fitted for the abode of civilized man............ 84,4.00,000 
eee area of the basin of Lake Winnipeg, within British foc 68G,000 
ELEM de oat dl drwiiy dace note sores segastansaedianivisWies Vanesa adnune chose aieaes tava inceets 
Ayea fitted for the abode of civilized man ..........:....:ssscsereesrcesseceers 84,400,000 
Desert area unsuitable for the permanent abode of man... 115,280,000 


Comparing this extent of surface with Canada, we arrive at the 
following results :— 


Acres. 
Area of the province of Canada (340,000 square miles).............:008 217,600,000 
»» occupied by the sedimentary rocks (80,000 square miles) ........ 51,200,000 
rr GEV State POCA). 3 1.1 SNe po iden SAG Ties ase 166,400,c00 


If we suppose that one-sixth of the area occupied by the crystal- 
line rocks is capable of cultivation, as regards soil and climate 
(an estimate probably in excess), the total amount of land in 78,900,000 
Canada available for the purpose of settlement will be ap- 
PRR eas ais esc Men uli c ade Saad ib lonsntct acbviovstindtnieas os 


Showing an excess of land fitted for the permanent abode of man, 
5)500,000 


in favour of the basin of Lake Winnipeg over the province of 
eee eee re eee sea sais scan ddeb ccobavuigatianes sanenegteusDeceees 





* Winter wheat has been grown at Red River settlement with success, 1862. 
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In Upper Canada, with a population of 1,896,091, there are 
13,354,907 acres held by proprietors, of which only 6,052,619 acres 
are under cultivation, cropped, or in pasture. If the whole quantity 
of land fit for cultivation were occupied in the same proportion, the 
population of Canada would exceed eighteen millions. At the same 
ratio of inhabitants to cultivable and grazing land, the basin of 
Lake Winnipeg would sustain a population exceeding 19,000,000, or 
leaving out of consideration the land suitable to grazing purposes, 
its capabilities would be adapted to support 12,000,000 people. If 
European countries, such as France and Great Britain, were taken 
as the standard of comparison, or even many of the States of the 
American Union, the number would be vastly greater. 

With reference to the climate of a large part of the Saskatchewan 
district, M. Bourgeau, the accomplished botanist who accompanied 
Captain Palliser’s expedition, says :—“ In effect, the few attempts at 
“the culture of the cereals already made in the vicinity of the 
‘¢ Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading ports demonstrate by their 
“ success how easy it would be to obtain products sufficiently abun- 
“ dant to largely remunerate the efforts of the agriculturists. There, 
“in order to put the land under cultivation, it would be necessary 

“only to till the better portions of the soil. The prairies offer 
“ natural pasturage as favourable for the maintenance of numerous 
“ herds as if they had been artificially created.” 


LV. —Their Mineral Wealth. 


I now proceed to glance at the mineral wealth of this central 
region of British America. The little that is known of it already 
establishes the great fact that within 100 miles of the entire length 
of Lake Winnipeg, on the west side, there are salt springs sufficient 
to produce as much of that important material, at a very small cost, 
as will be required for generations to come. Iron ores of the best 
description for common purposes are distributed over vast areas 
adjacent to workable beds of lignite coal. Some of the beds of coal 
are 12 feet in thickness, and have been recognized in the western 
part of the basin of Lake Winnipeg over several degrees of latitude 
and longitude. 

It is important to bear in mind that with the lignite coal the vast 
deposits of clay iron-stone are associated. These extend much 
further east than the lignite layers, which have been removed by 
denudation, and form a very peculiar and important feature in the 
rocks west and south of the Assinniboine, after it makes its north- 
westerly bend.* 


* The vast deposits of iron ore belonging to the cretaceous series of the basin 
of Lake Winnipeg, acquire especial importance in consequence of their being asso- 
ciated with equally widely distributed deposits of lignite, and are found not very 
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A large part of the region drained by the north and south 
branches of the Saskatchewan is underlaid by a variety of coal or 
lignite. On the North Saskatchewan coal occurs below Edmonton 
in workable seams. 

A section of the river bank in that neighbourhood shows in a 
vertical space of 60 feet three seams of lignite; the first, 1 foot thick, 
the second, 2 feet, and the third, 6 feet thick. Dr. Hector, who 
made the section, states that the 6-foot seam is pure and compact.* 
Fifteen miles below the Brazeau river, a large tributary to the North 
Saskatchewan from the west, the lignite bearing strata again come 
into view, and from this point they were traced to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. On the Red Deer River the lignite formation 
was observed at various points. It forms beds of great thickness ; 
one group of seams measured 20 feet, “ of which 12 feet consisted of 
“ pure compact coal.’’—(Dr. Hector.) These coal beds were traced 
for ten miles on Red Deer River. A great lignite formation of 
cretaceous age, containing valuable beds of coal, has a very extensive 
development on the upper waters of the North and South Saskatch- 
ewan, the Missouri, and far to the north im the valley of the Mac- 
kenzie. Colonel Lefroy observed this lignite on Peace River, and . 
Dr. Hector recognized it on Smoking River, a tributary of Peace 
River, also on the Athabaska, McLeod River and Pembina River, all 
to the north of the Saskatchewan, “thus proving the range of this 
“ formation over a slope rising from 500 to 2,300 feet above the sea, 
“and yet preserving on the whole the same characters, and showing 
“no evidence of recent local disturbance beyond the gentle uplift 
“‘ which has effected this inclination.” + 


V.—The Winnipeg Gold Field and the Saskatchewan.Gold Field. 


I now approach a subject of especial interest, and I may be 
pardoned if I dwell upon it with some degree of minuteness, and an 
appearance of individual interest in the distribution and probable 
extent of the gold-bearing rocks of the Winnipeg basin. In 1857, 
on my return from the Red River Settlements, I brought with me a 
small nugget and some particles of gold, which were given to me by 
a half-breed, who stated that they had been found in the bed of 
Sturgeon creek, a small tributary of the Assinniboine. 

I submitted these specimens of gold to the proper authorities in 
Canada, stating, however, at the time that 1 had no geological 
grounds for the belief that they were found, as alleged, in the vicinity 
of Fort Garry. 
remote from apparently inexhaustible stores of bitumen and petroleum (on Clear 
Water River), which as a fuel adapted to raising elevated temperatures in a regene- 
rating furnace has no equal. 


* “Proceedings of the Geological Society, 1861,” p. 421. 
+ Ibid., p. 420. 
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On my return to Red River, in 1858, in charge of the Assinniboine 
and Saskatchewan expedition, I had the possible existence of gold- 
bearing rocks near Lake Winnipeg in view, and on the 28th Sep- 
tember of the same year quartz veins penetrating palozoic rocks 
(Silurian) were discovered by me, forming islands in St. Martin’s 
lake, some thirty miles west of Lake Winnipeg. Struck with their 
importance, I made a short but ineffectual search for gold, the season 
being too far advanced to admit of a prolonged investigation. I 
named these islands St. Martin’s Rocks, and gave a tolerably minute 
description of them in my report, which was first published in 
Canada in 1859, again in London in 1860, in the form of a Blue 
Book, and also embodied in my narrative of the Canadian expedi- 
tion, published by Longman, in the same year. 

In 1862 several members of the Canadian emigrant party, which 
left Fort Garry in June, 150 strong, traversed the valley of the 
Saskatchewan, crossed the Rocky Mountains by the Leather Pass, 
descended the Frazer, and reached New Westminster in the autumn 
of the same year, discovered gold in fine particles on the Assinni- 
boine, the Qu’appelle river, near the Touchwood hills, on numerous 
tributaries of the North Saskatchewan, and in the flats of the great 
river itself. 

Having received information respecting these discoveries, on 
which I thought reliance could be placed, I drew up a paper with 
illustrative maps, in June last, and submitted it to a member of 
the Canadian Government, explaining to him verbally my views 
respecting the origin of the gold on the Assinniboine river. 

In July last I was informed by a gentleman holding a high and 
responsible office in the Hudson Bay Company, and who had just 
arrived from Fort Garry, that gold in scales had been discovered near 
Fort Ellice, a few miles from the spot where it had been found in 
fine particles by the Canadian emigrants. This additional evidence 
from an unimpeachable authority led me to append a note to the 
paper previously prepared, to the effect that I considered the dis- 
covery of gold in scales, near Fort Ellice, afforded complete scientific 
proof that there existed an eastern or Winnipeg gold-bearing area, 
wholly distinct from the Rocky Mountain gold fields; that the St. 
Martin’s Rocks formed part of this area, and that it extended in a 
north-westerly direction towards Lake Athabaska, in the form of a 
narrow belt of intrusive gold-bearing quartz veins penetrating Silurian 
and probably also Devonian rocks, and resembling, in some important 
particulars, the auriferous region in Victoria, as described by the 
Government geologist of that colony. It is proper to state that the 
gold hitherto found over wide areas in the basin of Lake Winnipeg 
has been obtained solely from the drift, but the drift covering the 
valley of the Saskatchewan, west of Lake Winnipeg, even as far as 
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100 miles from the Rocky Mountains,* has travelled in a south- 
westerly direction, and was derived originally from the eastern side 
of the Lake Winnipeg basin. 

Some of the gold found at Edmonton, also in many of the tribu- 
taries of the North Saskatchewan, has a Rocky Mountain origin ; and 
auriferous alluvium on the banks of the rivers coming from that 
range penetrates and overlaps the auriferous drift derived from the 
Winnipeg gold field. Already numbers of young men have left the 
Red River Settlements and established themselves near Edmonton, 
where I have been informed, from a reliable private source, they were 
obtaining, in July last, $15 a-day in fine gold, by simply washing 
the alluvial mud of the River Saskatchewan. 

The existence of a Winnipeg gold field acquires particular im- 
portance at the present time for several reasons, prominent among 
which is the certainty of American progress, westward of the 100th 
degree of longitude, being arrested by conditions of soil and climate, 
and its diversion northwards, towards and into the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg. 


V1i.—COommunication with Central British America. 


The questions which relate to the facilities for communication 
between the Lake Winnipeg basin and this country, through 
British or American territory, and the extension of that com- 
munication across the Continent to the Pacific, may now be 
discussed. 

It has already been stated that, with the single exception of 200 
miles of road traversed by well appointed stage coaches, the commu- 
nication from Liverpool to Fort Garry, or indeed the grand falls of 
the Saskatchewan, can be made by steam. 

The successive steps in this route are as follows :— 


Days. 
1. Liverpool to Quebec, steamer .......:......0scssecerseneree 10 
Z. Quebec to, La Crosse, railway ....sccc0ssesossseeeiencvasietsn 3 
3. lia Crosse to St. Paul, steamer ......::..0<sc-asececsseevse IZ 
4. St. Paul to Fort Abercrombie, stages ..........cs0c00 33 
5. Fort Abercrombie to Fort Garry, steamer ............ 4. 

22 


The following route is also practicable :— 


1. Liverpool to Superior City by steamer. 
2. Superior City to Fort Abercrombie, road. 
3. Fort Abercrombie to Fort Garry, steamer. 


The present difficulty of this route is the nature of the road 
between Superior City and Crow Wing, which, being cut through a 


* Dr. Hector. 
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wooded country, is still, in the language of the country, rather 
“ rough ”’ as yet. 

The next link in a route across the Continent is from Fort Garry 
to the New Westminster, in British Columbia. And in order to 
illustrate the singular and wholly unexpected topographical facilities 
which exist in the basin of Lake Winnipeg, the Rocky Moutaius, 
and British Columbia for commercial intercourse, I shall venture 
to describe, in as brief a manner as possible, the journey of the 
Canadian emigrants of 1862 through that vast extent of country. 
My brother, Mr William Hind, who accompanied me on an explora- 
tion into the interior of the Labrador Peninsula in 1861, went with 
this party for the express purpose of sketching the passes through the 
Rocky Mountains and all natural features of interest on the line of 
route. 


VII.—The Canadian Emigrant Route across the Continent. 


The Canadian emigrant party assembled at Fort Garry in June, 
1862, travelling thither by Detroit, La Crosse, St. Paul, and Fort 
Abercrombie, by rail, stage, and steamer. At Fort Garry they 
separated into two parties; the first division contained about one 
hundred emigrants, the second division, sixty-five persons in all. The 
first party took the northern route, by Carlton to Edmonton, the 
second, the southern trail. At Edmonton they all changed their 
carts for horses and oxen, and went thence in a straight line to the 
Leather Pass (lat. 54°), through which they took 130 oxen and about 
70 horses. They suddenly found themselves on the head waters of 
the Frazer river, and so gentle was the ascent that the only means 
they had of knowing they had passed the dividing ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains was by unexpectedly observing the waters of the rivers 
flowing to the westward. Whenin the mountains, they killed a few 
oxen for provisions ; others were sold to the Indians at Téte Jaune 
Cache, on the Frazer, and others were rafted down the Frazer to the 
forks of the Quesnelle. 

At Téte Jaune Cache a portion of the party separated from the 
rest, and, with fourteen horses, went across the country, by an old 
well-worn trail, to Thompson’s River, and thus succeeded in taking 
their horses from Fort Garry, through the Rocky Mountains, through 
a supposed impassible part of British Columbia, to the wintering 
station on Thompson’s River for the pack animals of the British 
Columbia gold seekers. With this party of more than 150 people 
were a woman and three little children. The little children were 
well cared for, for the emigrants took a cow with them, and these 
infant travellers were supplied with milk all the way on their long 
journey to the Leather Pass in the Rocky Mountains. I look upon 
the successful journey of the Canadian emigrants of 1862, across the 
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Continent, as an event in the history of Central British America of 
unexampled importance. It cannot fail to open the eyes of all 
thinking men to the singular natural features of the country which 
formed the scene of this remarkable journey. Probably there is no 
other continuous stretch of country in the world, exceeding 1,600 
miles in length, and wholly in a state of nature, which it would be 
possible for 150 people, including a woman and three children, to 
traverse during a single short season, and successfully, and, indeed, 
easily overcome such apparently formidable obstacles as the Rocky 
Mountains have been supposed to present. : 

The Leather or Miette Pass lies in latitude 54°, and has long 
been known to the employés of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and is 
called by them the “ Old Columbia Trail” or “ Jasper Pass.” It 
will be observed that it forms an immediate and direct connection 
with the great artery of British Columbia, namely, the Frazer river. 
The other passes to the south connect with the Columbia river, 
which flows for many hundred miles through Washington territory. 
Tt will not fail to be noticed, too, that the existence of this route, 
vid the Leather Pass, has only very recently appeared on published 
maps. It is shown on Arrowsmith’s map of British Columbia, 
published in 1860, but the success with which its long established 
connection with the Frazer was concealed by the late Hudson’s Bay 
Company is a singular instance of the unity of purpose which has 
pervaded all the actions of that powerful corporation, during their 
long tenure of absolute control over a portion of British America, 
containing more land suitable for the abode of man than the province 
of Canada itself, and which has already cost in its defence from 
ageression many millions of money and many thousands of lives. 
It seems remarkable that the Leather Pass, and its easy connection 
with the Frazer river, escaped the attention of the exploring party 
sent by the British Government, under Captain Palliser, in 1857, 
1858, and 1859, If the existence of this unobstructed communi- 
cation between the Athabaska valley and British Columbia had been 
made known to the world as one of the results of that expedition, 
probably long ere this the British Government would have taken 
measures to establish a separate Government in Central British 
America, and open a communication across the Continent through 
British territory. Dr, Hector actually passed the “ Old Columbia 
“ Trail,’ but neither his guides nor the people at St. Ann’s or 
Edmonton appear to have informed him of its existence. For- 
tunately the Leather Pass has now been traversed by men, a woman, 
children, and numerous oxen and horses. The Frazer river has 
been safely descended for 400 miles from its source, in canoes and 
on rafts, by a very numerous party, and it has been ascended in a 
boat from Cariboo to the Téte Jaune Cache; and from this last- 
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named place there is a well-known trail for horses to the Thompson’s 
River, and thence to New Westminster, which has also been 
traversed by Canadian emigrants with horses; and more recently, 
according to Victoria papers, by Lord Milton, with thirteen horses. 
The difficulties of the Rocky Mountains have, in great part, melted 
away, and the ‘‘impossibilities ’’ of the overland route have vanished, 
just as the “uninhabitable deserts and swamps ”’ of the Saskatchewan 
have given place to boundless fertile prairies, which will probably 
bezome—even in our generation—the seat of an enterprising and 
prosperous people. 


VIII.— Comparison between British and United States Routes across 
the Continent. 


Not only is the track of the Canadian emigrants suggestive as to 
the nature of the country they traversed so easily, but in comparison 
with the explored routes for a Pacific railway within the limits of the 
United States it assumes’a new importance. The present President 
of the Southern States, when Mr. Secretary Davis, summed up the 
comparisons of the different routes in the United States, as regards 
the character of the country they traverse. The following is an 
abbreviation of the summary :-— 


Miles. 
Route near the 47th and 49th parallels, from St. Paul to 86 
VSR YE se orc2 vous asvadstarew. aasvb ovens donc Sam anbeoetaee teases Mane eaae RE i 
Number of miles:through arable land ......:.....ssdcotsssssseccoseintee 374 


Number of miles through land generally uncultivable, : 
arable soil being found in small areas  .........sc.sceereesseees wee 


The greatest number of miles of route through arable land on any 
one of the lines surveyed is 670 miles, in a distance of 2,2g0 miles. 
The least number of miles of route through generally uncultivable 
soil is 1,210, on a line of 1,618 miles in length, near the 32nd 
parallel. 

From the Lake of the Woods, or from Pembina, a line in British 
territory instead of passing through a desert incapable of supporting 
human life, would traverse a fertile belt of country, averaging 100 
miles in breadth, fully able to sustain five times as many people as 
Canada now possesses, and leading directly towards the lowest and 
by far the most facile pass in the Rocky Mountains. 

The arid region of the Missouri valley commences west of the 
100th degree of longitude, but the 100th degree of longitude divides 
the United States into two nearly equal parts on the 40th parallel of 
latitude. The eastern half is the present fertile and peopled part of 
the country. The western half is a comparative desert all the way to 
the Pacific.* It is in comparison with this immense desert that the 


* The cause of the aridity and unfitness for settlement of fully one-third of 
the United States has been ably discussed by distinguished meteorologists. This 
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fertile belt at the edge of the woods, stretching in the Saskatchewan 
valley from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, stands 
out in such surprising contrast. The cause of this exceptional 
character is, in great part, due to the drift deposits which 
cover the fertile belt. There is, therefore, a geological as well 
as a climatological reason. Sixty thousand square miles of arable 
land in Central British America mark out the true pathway across 
the continent, which alone is capable of sustaining an eflicient 
means of communication, whether in the form of a stage road or 
ultimately of a railway, by the growth of a local population. But 
the favourable comparison does not rest here. The mountain region, 


remarkable feature, extending over a portion of the American continent within the 
limits of the United States of more than 1,000,000 square miles in area, is highly 
important in relation to the valley of the south branch of the Saskatchewan, toa 
large part of which the same peculiarity belongs. The physical geography of the 
arid region in the United States has been very admirably described by Dr. Joseph 
Henry.* 

‘The general character of the soil between the Mississippi river and the 
Atlantic is that of great fertility, and as a whole, in its natural condition, with 
some exceptions at the west, is well supplied with timber. The portion also on the 
western side of the Mississippi, as far as the 98th meridian, including the States of 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, and portions of the 
territory of Kansas and Nebraska, are fertile, though abounding in prairies and 
subject occasionally to droughts. But the whole space to the west, between the 
98th meridian and the Rocky Mountains, denominated the Great American plains, 
is a barren waste, over which the eye may roam to the extent of the visible horizon 
with scarcely an object to break the monotony. 

“From the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, with the exception of the rich 
but narrow belt along the ocean, the country may also be considered, in comparison 
with other portions of the United States, a wilderness unfitted for the uses of the 
husbandman; although in some of the mountain valleys, as at Salt lake, by means 
of irrigation, a precarious supply of food may be obtained sufficient to sustain a 
considerable population, provided they can be induced to submit to privations from 
which American citizens generally would shrink. The portions of the mountain 
system further south are equally inhospitable, though they have been represented to 
be of a different character. In traversing this region, whole days are frequently 
passed without meeting a rivulet or spring of water to slake the thirst of the weary 
traveller. 

“We have stated that the entire region west of the 98th degree of west 
longitude, with the exception of a small portion of Western Texas and the narrow 
border along the Pacific, is a country of comparatively little value to the agricul- 
turist ; and, perhaps, it will astonish the reader if we direct his attention to the 
fact that this line, which passes southward from Lake Winnipeg to the Gulf of 
Mexico, will divide the whole surface of the United States into two nearly equal 
parts. This statement, when fully appreciated, will serve to dissipate some of the 
dreams which have been considered as realities as to the destiny of the western 
part of the North American continent. Truth, however, transcends even the 
laudable feelings of pride of country ; and in order properly to direct the policy of 
this great confederacy, it is necessary to be well acquainted with the theatre on 
which its future history is to be enacted, and by whose character it will mainly be 
shaped.” 





* “<Meteorology in its Connection with Agriculture,’ by Professor Joseph 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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which offers such a difficult barrier to communication between the 
Pacific and the valley of the Mississippi, possesses peculiarities in 
British America which are in themselves of a very striking character, 
and quite sufficient to establish the line of route, cutting diagonally 
the 50th, 51st, 52nd and 58rd parallels, as far superior in point of 
physical conformation to any other lines of route which have been 
explored in British America or the United States.* 

The candid opinion of Professor Joseph Henry regarding the 
adaptation of a large portion of the United States for settlement is 
confirmed and strengthened by the following excellent summary, 
from the pen of Major Emory of the United States and Mexican 
Boundary Commission. It will at once occur to the reader that a 
knowledge of these facts gives great additional value to the truly 
fertile valleys of Red River, the Assinniboine, part of the Qu’appelle, 
and portions of the south and north branches of the Saskatchewan. 
It determines also the direction in which efforts should be made to 
people this great wilderness, and guide the progress of settlement in 
such a manner as will render the country available for that grand 
desideratum, a route across the continent :— 


“In the fanciful and exaggerated description given by many of the character 
of the western half of the continent, some have no doubt been influenced by a 


* Table of comparison between the different passes in the Rocky Mountains, in 
the United States and in British territory, north of latitude 38° :— 


Altitude of Pass. 


United States— Feet. 
Surveyed route between the 38th and 39th parallels of latitude 10,032 
Route between the 41st and 42nd parallels..........csssssscsscseesesesees 8,373 

? 47th and 49th soil Da dudivesd dean cedeeiesmeter anand 6,044 


British territory— 


Kananaski Pass, from the South Saskatchewan to the Kootanie 8 
river 539°5 


Kicking Horse Pass, from South Saskatchewan to the Columbia 5,420 7 
Vermillion Pass, from the South Saskatchewan to the ee 


TOTO EE HHH HHH e eee Hee HEH Ree EEE THEE HHT EOE EEE HEED EEEE SESH EH EEE DEH HT EE EEE HEHEHE ED OBES 


River 4,944 
“Old Columbia Trail,” or Leather Pass, from the Athabaska a 
to the Frazer—the Canadian emigrant route—probably below 45 


CORR e eee eee eee HEE HEE RHEE EEHH HEHE HEE EET SEDER EET EH ESEOEE HENS SHES BEES 


The breadth of country forming a continuous mountain region is far greater in 
the United States than in British America. The United States is crossed by three’ 
great systems of mountains, extending generally from north to south. The first 
system, beginning with the Sierra Madre, and terminating in the Black Hills of 
Nebraska territory, is partially gorged by the Rio Grande, completely cut through 
by the North Platte and the Sweet Water Rivers, and turned by the Missouri. It 
does not extend into British America. The total breadth of mountainous country, 
in the proper acceptation of the term, within the limits of the United States, 
varies from 500 to 900 miJes. In British Columbia, the distance is not more than 
380 miles from the Leather Portage to the Pacific; and the distance, in an air line 
from the Leather Portage to the extremity of Belhoula inlet, the possible terminus, 
of a route, does not exceed 4.00 miles. 
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desire to favour particular routes of travel for the emigrants to follow ; others by a 
desire to commend themselves to the political favour of those interested in the 
settlement and sale of the lands; but much the greater portion by estimating the 
soil alone, which is generally good, without giving due weight to the infrequency of 
rains, or the absence of the necessary humidity in the atmosphere, to produce a 
profitable vegetation. But be the motive what it may, the influence has been 
equally unfortunate by directing legislation and the military occupation of the 
country, as if it were susceptible of continuous settlement from the peaks of the 
Alleghannies to the shores of the Pacific. 

** Hypothetical geography has proceeded far enough in the United States. In 
no country has it been carried to such an extent, or been attended with more dis- | 
astrous consequences. This pernicious system was commenced under the eminent 
auspices of Baron Humboldt, who, from a few excursions into Mexico, attempted to 
figure the whole North American continent. It has been followed by individuals to 
carry out objects of their own. In this way it has come to pass that, with no 
other evidence than that furnished by a party of persons travelling on mule back, 
at the top of their speed, across the continent, the opinion of the country has been 
held in suspense upon the subject of the proper route for a railway, and even a 
preference created in the public mind in favour of a route which actual survey has 
demonstrated to be the most impracticable of all the routes between the 49th and 
32nd parallels of latitude. On the same kind of unsubstantial information, maps 
of the whole continent have been produced and engraved in the highest style of 
art, and sent forth to receive the patronage of Congress, and the applause of 
geographical societies at home and abroad, while the substantial contributors to 
accurate geography have seen their works pilfered and distorted, and themselves 
overlooked and forgotten. * ‘“ * 

“The plains or basins which I have described as occurring in the mountain 
system, are not the great plains of North America which are referred to so often in 
the newspaper literature of the day, in the expressions, ‘ News from the Plains,’ 
* Indian Depredations on the Plains,’ &e. 

“The term ‘plains,’ is applied to the extensive inclined surface reaching from 
the base of the Rocky Mountains to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
valley of the Mississippi, and form a feature in the geography of the western 
country as notable as any other. Except on the borders of the streams which 
traverse the plains in their course to the Valley of the Mississipi, scarcely anything 
exists deserving the name of vegetation. The soil is composed of disintegrated 
rocks, covered by a loam an inch or two in thickness, which is composed of the 
exuvie of animals and deeayed vegetable matter. 

“The growth on them is principally a short but nutritious grass, called buffalo 
grass (Sysleria dyctaloides). A narrow strip of alluvial soil, supporting a coarse 
grass and a few cotton-wood trees, marks the line of the watercourses, which are 
themselves sufficiently few and far between. 

* Whatever may be said to the contrary, these plains west of the 100th meri- 
dian are wholly unsusceptible of sustaining an agricultural population, until you 
reach sufficiently far south to encounter the rains from the tropics. 

«The precise limits of these rains I am not prepared to give, but think the 
Red River (of Louisiana) is, perhaps, as far north as they extend. South of that 
river the plains are covered with grass of larger and more vigorous growth. 
That-which is most widely spread over the face of the country is the grama or 
mezquite grass, of which there are many varieties. This is incomparably the most 
nutritious grass known.”’* 


* « «Report on the United States and Mexican Boundary Survey, made under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior,’ by William H. Emory, Major First 
Cavalry and United States’ Commissioner. Washington, 1846, pp. 43—47. 
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IX.—Communication between Canada and Central British America. 


In Canada we are separated from the fertile part of Central 
British America by six degrees of longitude, which must be traversed 
before we can reach the edge of the fertile belt. This barrier has 
frequently been upheld as an insuperable objection to a practicable 
commercial communication between Canada and Central British 
America, in the absence of correct knowledge of the physical features 
of the country. The utmost length of the barrier which requires the 
construction of a road scarcely exceeds 200 miles. From its 
western extremity there is an unobstructed navigation, with but one 
break, to the edge of the fertile prairies of Central British America 
vid Rainy River and the Lake of the Woods; and its eastern ex- 
tremity is connected uninterruptedly with the sea by the great lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. The highest point over which the road from 
Lake Superior to the northern indent of Rainy Lake must pass is 
not goo feet above Lake Superior; and for the first 30 miles it would 
traverse a country susceptible of tillage for several miles on either 
side, and part of it already occupied by settlers. Then follows a 
sudden rise, marked by the great drift bank of Dog Lake, which 
forms the eastern limit of a drift-covered country stretching in a 
north-east and south-west direction, and having a breadth of about 
go miles where the road would cross it. This accumulation of drift 
covers the height of land to a depth certainly exceeding 150 feet, as 
shown by the hills at the summit level at Prairie Portage, 885 feet 
above Lake Superior, and the highest point on the line of road. 
There are no serious physical impediments to overcome between Lake 
Superior and the northern indent of Rainy Lake, either for a waggon 
road or a railway; and this short link of 200 miles completed, the 
distance between Fort William on Lake Superior and the commence- 
ment of the arable prairies of the valley of Red River would be 
reduced to 200 miles of road or railroad, and 180 miles of steam 
navigation. Here, then, we see no formidable impediments, which 
an impression derived from the custom of traversing the country in 
canoes through the rocky channels of rapid rivers or hill-embosomed 
lakes had created in the minds of the few who have traversed that 
region ;—impressions which have been too readily accepted by the 
public at a time when no particular commercial interests were at 
stake, except those of the fur trade, and when a policy diametrically 
opposed to that now entertained by the existing Hudson’s Bay 
Company was pursued with singular success by their predecessors. 


X.— Communication vid Husdson’s Bay. 


In contemplating the future of Central British America one im- 
portant feature appears to be neglected, if not entirely overlooked. 
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While Lake Winnipeg is 2,500 miles from the sea board of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and lies exactly in the centre of the American 
continent under the 51st parallel, its northern extremity is only 380 
miles from the tide waters of Hudson’s Bay. 

The mouth of the Saskatchewan is as near to the open sea as Fort 
Garry is to the western extremity of Lake Superior. The passage 
from Norway House, at the northern extremity of Lake Winnipeg, 
to Hudson’s Bay is made in nine days with loaded boats. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that by the introduction of tramways over 
the portages the journey may be made in four days, thus bringing 
Lake Winnipeg within four days of the sea, yet the nature of the 
communication now followed is such that it would not admit of 
vessels much larger than freighters’ boats bemg employed. The 
navigation of Hudson’s Bay for sailing vessels is safe for a period not 
exceeding six weeks—for steamers it may be double that time. 
Hitherto the mode of communication adopted by the fur traders 
between Norway House and Hudson’s Bay has been sufficient for 
the exigencies of the fur trade; it is not at all improbable that more 
easy means of communication with the sea board exists than those 
which are now pursued. Under any circumstances it is a fact of 
the highest importance that Lake Winnipeg is actually within a 
week’s journey of the ocean, over a natural road by which troops 
have already entered and departed from Central British America. 
It is more than probable that whenever the necessity arises, the 
communication between Lake Winnipeg and Hudson’s Bay, and 
thence to the Atlantic, by the aid of steamers, will be made easy 
and speedy for at least three months in the year. 

The outlet by which the waters of the Saskatchewan and Lake 
Winnipeg reach the sea is Nelson River. The chief reason which 
induces the Hudson’s Bay Company to send their cargoes of furs to 
York Factory by Hayes River is stated to be the difficulties and 
dangers of the tracking ground on the banks of Nelson River, 
arising from impending masses of ice on the precipitous banks. The 
head of tide-water in Nelson River may yet become the seat of the 
Archangel of Central British America, and the great and ancient 
Russian northern port—at one time the sole outlet of that vast 
empire—find its parallel in Hudson’s Bay. 


XI.—WNo other Area suitable for Extensive Settlement in British 
America besides the Lake Winnipeg and Saskatchewan Districts. 


Let it be observed that one great fact can be no longer 
overlooked, viz., that there is no other unoccupied part of North 
America, ‘whatever may be said to the contrary,’”’ other than the 
Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan districts, where the establish- 
ment and growth of a new nation is possible. The same aridity 
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which renders the United States a desert west of the 100th degree of 
longitude converts many of their great rivers, so prominently marked 
on the maps, into detached ponds during the summer season,* while 
the Saskatchewan, which flows from west to east across the basin of 
Lake Winnipeg, is navigable far above Carlton during six weeks 
in the year for steamers of shallow draught; in spring and autumn 
it is not navigable further than Carlton. It is important to bear in 
mind that the Saskatchewan attains its maximum in July, and 
before and after that month its waters are considerably lower than 
during its “summer rise.” This fact will account for the difficulties 
in navigating the Saskatchewan, which have been described by 
travellers as occurring in the spring or autumn, before the melting 
snows of the mountains reach Edmonton, or after they have passed it 
on their way to the sea. 


XII.—The Progress of Minnesota, Dakotah, and Nebraska. 


The State of Minnesota and the territories of Dakotah and 
Nebraska border on the districts of Lake Winnipeg and the 
Saskatchewan. Minnesota was organized as a territory in 1849, 
admitted into the Union as a State in 1857, and, with an area of 
83,531 square miles, it has now a population exceeding 200,000 
souls.f ‘The census valuation of the real and personal property in 
the State in 1860 was $52,294,413. ‘The State income for eleven 
months in 1861 was $106,462, and the expenditure for the same | 
period was $110,732. 

In 1863 the projected railroads in this frontier State extended 
over 1,167 miles, and the sum already expended on them at that date 
(1st January, 1863), was $3,200,000. The quantity of wheat pro- 
duced in 1860 was 5,101,432 bushels, nearly 3,000,000 bushels of 
oats, and 3,143,577 bushels of Indian corn. 

The contribution of Minnesota to the volunteer army has already 
reached the following large numbers :— 





Number of 
Men. 
10 regiments OF WnfABUTy i ch Dh oeisoacts crete esosae eas 9,065 
1 regiment and 3 companies of cavalry ..........0000 1,485 
2 batteries of prbillory  acaicniwenworekommentos a a1Z 
2 companies Of sharprhoobers ...ciscdedsccataveersioerssvewee 195 
DOEAL .dstengicesuaane cee ointeet tas 10,957 
SSR SUTETEETS, 





* See papers by Dr. Joseph Henry, Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, and 
by Major Emory, of the Mexican Boundary Survey, on this subject. ‘These papers 
are published in the “Transactions of the Smithsonian Institute,’ and in the 
«Report of the Mexican Boundary Survey.” See also Reports of the Pacific 
Railway, and Lieutenant Warren’s exploration in Nebraska and Dakotah. 

+ 173,855 by the census of 1860. 

£ “ American Railroad Journal.” 
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These men have all engaged for three years, or for the war. The total 
number of forces Minnesota has sent into the field since the com- 
mencement of the war amounts to 11,887 men. Such are the re- 
sources of the new State of Minnesota, bordering on the Lake 
Winnipeg district. Twelve years since it was for the most part an 
uninhabited wilderness; now it has sent an army of nearly 12,000 
men into the field. 

Dakotah territory, which lies west of Minnesota and whose 
northern boundary is conterminous with part of the districts in 
British America referred to in this paper, was organized in 1861, 
Its area is 325,000 square miles. Much of it lies within the limits 
of the American desert, and will never be peopled with white men. 
It contains a population of 44,501, of which 39,664 are Indians. 

Nebraska territory lies west of Dakotah; in 1860 its population 
was 28,841, besides 5,072 Indians. The aridity of this territory will 
for ever prevent it from assuming any great commercial or political 
importance. 


XIII.—Indian Population in Central British America. 


Great misapprehension exists as to the numbers of the Indian 
population of Rupert’s Land. They do not exceed 40,000 in all, 
The number inhabiting the prairies and plains of the Lake Winnipeg 
and Saskatchewan districts do not exceed 20,000 at the present 
time. Under proper management the Indian would become the most 
useful and tractable protectors of a telegraph line. Once impressed 
with the idea that it is something supernatural, they would cherish 
it, protect it, and reverence it as a “ manitou,” or superior spirit, 
exercising a control over their fortunes and even lives, 


XIV.— General View of British America, 


The total population of British America at the present moment 
approaches four millions, and the quantity of land available for 
agricultural purposes i8 approximately 267,000 square miles—or 
more than twice the area of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland; and equal to France (including Corsica), Belgium, 
Holland, and Portugal combined, 
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Area Estimated 
in Square Population, 
Miles. January, 1864. 
IN Gwe Brain els 5). svg ctreavcagyssaicepsvavionttones ye: — 27,620 295,000 
nets Scotia and the Island of ey tee are 352,000 
MOUOWE AS bx csmeassoxsvorooPeseseiuomeensvennenereasares 
IN eipy ioral beara vs canescens gest veads ana tee veer hee — 36,000 140,000 
Prines Mdward Taland. sii 6, 5.ieesciarceieovons — 2,133 95,000 
, Fotal area 2... oe 84,353 882,000 
Estimated area available for agricultural 52,000 +a 2 
PU PO OS), 12 vesoacutacs tgs eae ee ae 
Dipper Canada: ac incndansncenice ep tere —~ 140,000 1,520,000 
Lower Sy. A aban eeieet eee a et meetin me? -- 200,000 1,200,000 
Estimated area available for agricultural ] 90.000 =P Be 
settlement ...... ae eatinesachute tenon eee . 
Basin of Lake Winnipeg and Valley of 
the River Atnabaske. fishies aetancs = ses cane ti 
[Exclusive of Indian population, 40,000 | 
Estimated area available for agricultural 95.000 oe = 
SOUELOMNGNIE }52., scer eigen eeu nomeechccs eons. ; 
British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island — 210,000 50,000 
[Exclusive of Indian population, 60,000 | 
Assumed area suitable for agricultural 30,000 2» ee 
PILE ORGS cc enoles covitass Mapas Ne aetialecs <onasieapacren 
_ Botal area mv.csecsernss: a 1,034,353 3,667,800 
Estimated area available for eee 267,000 oF — 
PUP POSOS Gr secs paced Sie eat oitoe tar minedceasanse 





Or about nine times the area of Great Britain and Ireland. But 
throwing out what may be called the inferior and desert portion 
of this immense territory, we find the area of the agricultural portion 
to be approximately 267,000 square miles, or as large as France, 
Holland, and Denmark put together, with an aggregate population 
approaching four millions. 

Six years only have elapsed since public attetition in England 
and America was first directed to the Lake Winnipeg and Saskatche- 
wan districts. During that period not only has satisfactory evidence 
been obtained of the existence of mineral wealth, in the form of coal, 
iron ores, salt, and gold, but there are good scientific grounds for the 
belief that the original matrix of the auriferous drift will be found 
to extend far north of the Saskatchewan district, towards and perhaps 
beyond Lake Athabaska. The Hudson’s Bay Company, in the 
recent report of the committee, state that “they are prepared to 
“meet the wishes of Her Majesty’s Government and the spirit of 
“the times, by assisting in the settlement of any portion of the 
“ territory which may be fit for it, or by facilitating the transmission 
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“ of intelligence by post or telegraph, and aiding general communi- 
“ cation where it may be practicable to do so.” 

Who can foresee the importance, or estimate the value of tele- 
graphic communication with our Pacific posts, now that the British 
Pacific fleet finds a suitable station in our own territory? Now 
that British Columbia has assumed the position of a gold-exporting 
colony, and that numerous parties of gold-seekers from the Pacific 
Slope have already passed to the east side of the Rocky Mountains, 
and invaded the Saskatchewan valley, like the Indian of American 
pre-historic times, coming from the west. 

From private inquiries which have been made to me recently, I 
am impressed with the conviction that many of the most pro- 
minent citizens in Minnesota are fully alive to the vast importance 
of the Winnipeg and Saskatchewan districts, and they will spare 
neither energy or money to continue and increase their commercial 
intercourse with them. On the boundary line, their military 
post, Pembina, 65 miles from Fort Garry, is now occupied with 
United States troops, numbering 350 men. While these will insure 
the preservation of order among the Indian tribes which have so 
recently disturbed the frontier settlements in Minnesota, they will 
familiarize the Red River people, now numbering 10,000 souls, with 
all the advantages of commercial intercourse. 

IT have refrained from making any allusion to the fur trade, 
which has so long been a source of wealth to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The districts in which that lucrative trade can be 
carried on with increasing profit under judicious management, lie 
wholly beyond the area whose resources form the subject of this 
paper. With prompt and energetic action on the part of those 
who in a measure rule the destinies of this valuable portion of 
the empire, Central British America will rapidly acquire an im- 
portant commercial and political status, independently of its being 
the high road for postal and telegraphic communication between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, lying wholly within the jurisdiction and 
influence of British rule. 
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On the Oprntna and Exrrnsion of Duruam UNIVERSITY 
AcapEMiIcaL Enpowments. By James Hrywoop, M.A., 
E.RS. 


[Read to the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Newcastle, 1863. ] 


THIRTY-ONE years ago, an Act was passed, vesting in the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, with the consent of the Bishop of that 
diocese, the formation and maintenance of a University for the 
advancement of learning in connection with the cathedral church 
of Durham. 

It was the era of the Reform Bill of 1832; the time had 
arrived when public opinion sanctioned a revision of the system 
of English ecclesiastical revenues, and from the large amount 
of property connected with the church establishment at Durham, 
an estate, now yielding an annual sum of about 2,361/., was 
set apart for the establishment of the new seat of learning in that 
city. 

In 1837, a Royal charter was granted to the University of 
Durham; and in 1840, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
empowered by an act of parliament to prepare and lay before Her 
Majesty in Council a scheme for maintaining the University of 
Durham in a state of respectability and efficiency. 

The office of Warden of the University was proposed to be 
annexed, on the first vacancy, to the Deanery of Durham; a 
canonry of Durham was to be annexed to the professorship of 
Divinity, and another canonry to the professorship of Greek. 

Her Majesty in Council ratified the scheme of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, by which an estate, whose income amounts at the 
present time to about 4,983/., was transferred to the University of 
Durham. From this Order in Council estate, a professorship of 
mathematics and astronomy, with a stipend of 7o00l. a-year, was 
endowed; twenty-four fellowships of 120/. a-year each were estab- 
lished, with a further sum of 30/. a-year to each of the ten senior 
clerical fellows. 

The Durham University estates are let on a system of fines, the 
annual amount of which varies so much that in one year the 
produce of the fines received on the original estate did not exceed 


300/., whilst in another year the fines on the same estate yielded 
3,0001. 
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During the last four years, the average of the— 





Gross income of the original estate has been ............86 2524.0 
And of the Order in Council estate .........cccssccscsesesssceeres 45930 
7170 


During the same period, the average of the— 








£& 
Net income of the original estate has been .........ssseeees 1,710 
And of the, Order in. Council estate cic cwsscosesscceneveteeores 3,700 
5,410 

The difference between these two sums, 

£ 
MEDEA NOOO Fane cein Feta a5 hyo sot adel atassni teers sac dau sean dees tonk 7,170 
Net pe Mgt ae ORES BY Wee Rann Sa ic Sy aie mS Ber =. ot een ars 55410 
1,760 


shows the average out-goings, which amount to nearly one-fourth of 
the gross rental, and are so excessive that advantage would be 
derived by an appeal to the attorney-general, to inquire by means 
of the agency under his control into the cost of the management 
of the landed estates of the University of Durham, considered as 
charitable property. 

In 1861, commissioners were appointed under a new Durham 
University Act, who observe that the financial arrangements of 
Durham university have been conducted with little system or 
-guccess; the commissioners further remark that there has been no 
sufficient encouragement given to the study of physical science, and 
that the University of Durham has failed to do for the industry of 
the north all that it might reasonably have been expected to 
perform. 

Among the remedies suggested by the Commissioners of 1861 
is the recommendation that there should be an annual audit and 
report made by a professional auditor, to be nominated by the 
visitor. 

The Commissioners under the Act of 1861 were the Right Rev. 
Dr. Baring, Bishop of Durham, the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., 
Vice-president of the Committe of Council on Education; the 
Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P.; the Hon. H. G. Liddell, M.P. for 
South Northumberland; the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Vicar of Doncaster ; 
and Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. for South Shields; they proposed 
that the Bishop of Durham should be the visitor of that university, 
and that he should have the appointment of the professors of 
Divinity and of Greek. 
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. University scholarships were proposed by the commissioners to 
be distributed among three university schools or departments :— 
1. Arts, including classics and mathemies ; 
2. Theology ; 
3. Physical science. 

The distribution was to be made according to the numbers of 
students in each department respectively, provided that not more than 
one-third in number and value of the scholarships should be held at 
any one time, by the scholars in the School of Physical Science. 

The commissioners propose to stop any further election or 
appointment to any of the existing twenty Church of England 
scholarships, as well as to any of the four medical scholarships and to 
any of the twenty-four Church of England fellowships of the 
university. 

In the place of these fellowships and scholarships, and of various 
useless offices, the commissioners propose to create forty open 
scholarships of 30/. a-year each, to be competed for by any persons, 
whether members of the university or not, and to be tenable for two 
years. 

Forty open scholarships of 50/. a-year each are also proposed by 
the commissioners to be competed for by any students commencing 
their second year, and to be tenable for one year. These last-men- 
tioned scholarships may also be tenable for a second year, if a 
student having taken a degree in one school, such as arts, should 
become a student in some other school, such as divinity or physical 
science. 

According to the average yearly expenditure of the University of 
Durham, during the years 1859-61, as given by the commissioners, 
2,916/. were annually devoted to the fellowships; and during the 
year 1862, the officers and fellows received 7,703/., whilst the 
university scholars only received 740/., or about one-tenth of the sum 
paid to the older members, who formed the larger portion of the 
resident governing body of the university. 

Examinations for the new scholarships would be adapted to sub- 
jects of study carried on in the schools of arts, divinity, and physical 
science respectively. 

Three professors were proposed for the school of physical science, 
namely, of chemistry and metallurgy, geology and mineralogy, and 
mining and machinery, each professor to receive a salary of 3001. 
a-year each. 

New degrees, such as those of Bachelor of Theology (B.T.), and 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), were proposed to be created, but the 
progress of reform was checked by petitions from the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, and other persons, to Her Majesty in Council, 
against the ordinances drawn up by the commissioners. The 
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petitioners appeared by barristers, before a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and the ordinances of the commissioners have been dis- 
allowed by the Privy Council. The special committee of the Privy 
Council declared their opinion that the Act of Parliament of 1861, 
for making provision for the good government and extension of the 
University of Durham (24 and 25 Vict., cap. 82), did not contemplate 
such changes as the creation of new degrees, or warrant their being 
carried into effect. | 

The commissioners, in concluding their report, decline to frame 
fresh ordinances in the place of those which have been disallowed, 
and the task of reconstituting the University of Durham is left for 
the present to the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham are, for the most part, exempt 
from all special duties connected with the university in that city; but 
under their control, all the students are required to attend the 
services of the Church of England ; scholarships and fellowships are 
confined to members of that church, and every person who takes a 
degree in arts is required to subscribe the three articles of the thirty- 
sixth canon, on Roval supremacy, the thirty-nine articles, and the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Universities and colleges in modern times ought to be national 
institutions; their endowments cannot any longer. be wisely 
administered in accordance with the ideas of lawmakers of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Durham University Commissioners observe that the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, by requiring the attendance of all the 
university students at the services of the Church of England, have 
virtually excluded Dissenters from becoming members of the 
university. 

In the University of Durham, where the exclusive system has 
been acted upon, the numbers of the students has been almost 
constantly declining, until, in 1862-63, there were— 


Only 23 students in arts 
And 23 & divinity 


Total 46 93 


Vainly has an endowed seat of learning been formed under the 
shadow of the cathedral church of Durham, if the number of the 
students in arts be found on the whole to diminish, in that university, 
from 76 in 1850, to 28 in 1860, and 23 in 1863; whilst the number 
of the Durham students in divinity has decreased on the whole from 
40 in 1850, to 20 in 1862, and 23 in 1863. 

Occasionally the University of Durham has one or two medical 
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students, who, having passed through their medical course at the 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne College of Medicine, reside one avademical 
year at Durham, with a view to obtain the degree of bachelor in 
medicine in that university. 

The average nuinber of students who attend the lectures of the — 
professor of mathematics, at Durham, amounts to four; and the 
reader in history and polite literature, in a recent year, was not 
required to give lectures. 

The proposed suppression of fellowships in the University of 
Durham would probably diminish the number of resident clerical 
members of convocation in that seat of learning, and the interference 
of the academical convocation in university business might, under 
these circumstances, gradually become unnecessary. 

The governing body of the University of Durham is proposed 
by the commissioners to consist :— 

1. Of a senate, comprising the warden, who is to be the Dean 
of Durham for the time being, with the professors and tutors. 
All future university statutes are to be originated by the senate; 
and 

2. Of a convocation, comprising the warden, the professors and 
tutors, and all persons who are at present members of the existing 
convocation, as well as future graduates, who have proceeded to their 
second degree in arts, divinity, or physical science. The power, 
either of confirming or rejecting measures proposed to them by the 
senate, is to be vested in the convocation, or assembly of superior 
graduates. 

It rarely occurs that any academical degree is taken by the 
students in divinity at Durham; some, however, pass through the 
school of arts, and graduate as bachelors of arts. 

For a degree in arts, a course of study during three years is 
requisite, each year comprising three terms, amounting in all to 
twenty-four weeks in a year. Two years only of interval after 
matriculation is requisite in the University of London for the degree 
of bachelor of arts, and the third year of study ought to be dis- 
pensed with in the University of Durham. 

Bishop Ellicott strongly recommends a period limited to two 
years for the studies in arts of the University of Oxford; and a 
similar result may have been in view, when the Durham Cowiniss 
sioners under the Act of 1861 recommended short periods of two 
years each for the holding of undergraduate scholarships in the 
University of Durham. 

Parliament would probably sanction with readiness well devised 
plans for the advancement of the higher education of the country, 
if more public interest were expressed in favour of reforming 
educational endowments. 
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Since the foregoing observations were written, it appears that 
a plan, comprising a large measure of reform for the University of 
Durham, has been prepared by the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

That ecclesiastical body is expected to propose a reduction in 
the number of University fellowships, increased encouragement to 
the study of physical science, the removal of religious tests from the 
degree of bachelor in secular faculties, such ‘as arts and medicine, 
and the appointment, by the Dean, of a Warden for the University 
of Durham, specially charged with the care of the new seat of 
learning. 
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Reports of the Orrictran Durieaates from Eneuann at the 
Mrerine of the INTHRNATIONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESS, 
Beruin, September, 1863. 


{Continued from p. 419, vol. xxvi.] 


3. Mr. Vaupy’s Report. 


Havine been deputed to attend this meeting of the Congress, as 
one of the delegates from England, by the President of the Board 
of Trade, the Minister who received the Congress, upon the part 
of the Government, in London, I beg to offer the following remarks 
upon the progress made in some branches of the official statistics 
of the United Kingdom since the last meeting of the Congress. 

Honoured as I was, in conjunction with my colleagues Dr. Farr 
and Mr. Hammick, upon the occasion of the last meeting of the 
Congress, by personal communication with the Prinee Consort, I 
cannot but allude to the loss which I feel the Congress and the 
science of statistics have experienced in the lamented death of His 
Royal Highness. 

Referring, in the first place, to the statistics published in my own 
department, I have to report that continued attention has been ~ 
given to the several returns prepared for Parliament, with the view 
of increasing their usefulness as sources of information, and making 
them more valuable as statistical records. 

The statistics which are now prepared and published by the 
Board of Trade afford very comprehensive information with respect 
to the foreign trade and navigation of the country, and exhibit the 
principal results of the separate departmental returns relating to 
finance, education, pauperism, crime, the movement of the popula~ 
tion, and other subjects of national interest. The full details for these. 
subjects are published in the reports of the separate departments. 

Copies of the publications of the statistical department are 
regularly forwarded to each foreign Government and to the principal 
statistical departments in each country. 

The publications of the statistical department of the Board of 
Trade now comprise the following documents :— 

Annual Statement of Trade and Navigation. 
Monthly Accounts of Trade and Nawegatvon. 
Statistical Abstract. 

Miscellaneous Statistres. 

Colonial Statistics. 

Horeign Statistics. 

Statistics of Changes in Foreign Tariffs. 
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With respect to the chief record of the commerce of the United 
Kingdom, Lhe Annual Statement, it may be mentioned that the 
specifications of the articles of import and export have been recently 
revised in order to render them more in accordance with the present 
state of British trade with foreign countries. 

With reference to the value of the trade between individual 
countries, as stated in their respective returns, considerable dif- 
ferences are still to be met with. 

It will be in the recollection of the Congress that this subject — 
was brought before it at the last meeting by Mr. Messenger, one of 
the principal officers of customs in London. There are circum- 
stances which will always prevent a complete correspondence in the 
accounts of two countries of the trade carried on between them; but 
the variations which at present exist are of sufficient importance to 
render this subject deserving of the further attention of the Congress 
and of the official delegates connected with departments which 
publish commercial statistics. 

An alteration which will be made in the form of the import 
account in the “ Annual Statement” of the commerce of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1862 may be mentioned as illustrative of 
the changes effected in the British system of trade. 

In consequence of the small number of articles now subject to 
import duty by the tariff of the United Kingdom, the columns 
hitherto given to indicate the rates of duty and the amount of duty 
received upon the several articles of import are generally but so 
much blank paper in the pages of the account of imports. A saving 
of space in the volume will now be effected by dividing the articles 
of import into two classes, of duty free and duty paying goods. 
The latter class, consisting of not more than about twenty separate 
kinds of articles, will only require the specification of the rates and 
amount of duty. 

In the last number of the “ Statistical Abstract,’? some new tables 
have been added, and there is a fuller specification of the articles of 
import and export. In one of the new tables, the estimated and 
actual amounts of the public revenue and expenditure are given, and 
the comparison between the estimates and the actual results affords 
a proof of the careful manner in which the financial estimates are 
prepared for Parliament. The aggregate revenue of the United 
Kingdom has increased notwithstanding the large reductions in 
some branches of taxation. 

You will observe in Table IV in the “ Statistical Abstract” that, 
between the years 1848 and 1862, customs’ duties were repealed or 
reduced, involving an estimated loss of revenue of more than 
6 millions sterling; and yet the customs’ revenue amounted to 
24 millions sterling in 1862, against 224 melons in 1848. 

VOR. SKVEL~ PART FE. I 
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An important fiscal reform was effected in 1861 by the repeal of 
the excise duty upon paper made in the United Kingdom. The 
duty amounted to 14d. per pound weight and produced a revenue of 
1,350,000/. sterling. 

The excise regulations operated injuriously upon the paper 
manufacture, and the price of paper was enhanced both by the 
excise duty and the import duty upon foreign paper. Both duties 
have been abolished, and the English markets are now free for the 
sale of English and foreign paper upon equal terms. 

Rags and other raw materials for the manufacture of paper can 
also be imported and exported free of duty. The supply of paper is 
not unimportant in connection with statistical publications, and the 
condition of that trade is deserving of attention in every country. 

I wish particularly to invite the attention of the Congress to 
the publication of Statistical Abstracts, containing the principal 
results of national statistics. A great step would be made towards 
obtaining comparative international statistics if such a document 
were compiled and published in each country. In France and 
Austria, statistical abstracts have already appeared, and it is to be 
hoped that they will soon be adopted in other countries. 

The utility of publishing the principal results of the statistics 
of all countries upon a uniform plan was recognized by the Congress 
at the meeting in London. But no plan, at that time, was agreed 
upon, as it appeared that the subject was engaging the attention 
of our distinguished colleague M. Quétélet. The Congress has 
recommended, for the sake of facilitating the preparation of com- 
parative statistics, that in some of the statistical publications of 
countries not using the metrical system of weights and measures 
additional columns should be introduced to show results according 
to that standard. But it is doubtful whether a system of publishing 
figures not in accordance with the national system of weights and 
measures, could be adopted to an extent that would be of any value 
for international statistics. It is not the trouble of converting 
weights or measures from one system into another that seriously 
interferes with the compilation of tables of international statistics, 
but the absence of corresponding details in statistical publications. — 
‘With similar items of information for all countries, it would not be 
difficult to frame tables of international statistics according to the 
system of money, weights, and measures in force in any one country, 
notwithstanding the different systems in which the original figures 
were expressed. 

A comparative abstract of the principal statistics of countries 
upon the Continent of Europe hasbeen attempted in parts vii 
and vili of the “Statistical Tables”? relating to foreign countries, 
published by the Board of Trade. I have placed a separate copy of 
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this abstract in the collection of papers presented to the Congress, 
and also in the hands of some of the official delegates. The par- 
ticulars which it was the endeavour to state for each country were 
the area, population, births, deaths, marriages, the tota] revenue and 
expenditure, the public debt, mercantile shipping, national and 
foreign vessels engaged in the foreign trade, and the value of the 
total imports and exports. A reference to the table will show how 
many of these particulars can be gathered from the published © 
statistics of the several countries. 

Whilst referring to international statistics, ] may mention that 

the statistical department of the Board of Trade is preparing a new 
parliamentary return which will show for each article the different 
classifications as well as the different rates of duty adopted in the 
several tariffs. As the enumeration of articles of import in the 
commercial returns of different countries depends very much upon 
the classifications adopted in the tariffs, a return showing the 
different manner in which an article is classified for the levying of 
duty in different tariffs will not be devoid of statistical interest. 
_ The trade returns, as well as the finance returns of the United 
Kingdom, exhibit the success of our commercial policy. The value 
of the total imports of merchandise was 226 millions sterling in 
1862, against 152 millions in 1854, when the real value was first 
ascertained. 

The value of the exports of British produce increased from 
71 millions so recently as in 1850 to 136 méllions in 1860. In 
consequence of the civil war in America, the value fell from 136 
millions in 1860 to 125 millions in 1861 and to 124 millions in 1862, 
a decrease of less than 10 per cent. | 

The quantities of cotton yarn exported fell from 197 million Ibs. 
in 1860 to 93 million lbs. in 1862. The value of cotton yarn exported 
decreased from 10 millions sterling in 1860 to 6 millions in 1862. 

The exports of cotton piece goods fell, as regards guantity, from 
2,766 million yards in 1860 to 1,681 million yards in 1862; and as 
regards value, from 42 millions sterling in 1860 to 30% millions in 
1862. 

Gentlemen, you will appreciate the importance of the cotton 
manufacture in the United Kingdom before the war in America, 
when I remind you that six or seven hundred thousand persons were 
directly engaged in it; that it employed an estimated capital of 
200 millions sterling; and that it contributed from 50 to 60 millions 
to the annual exports. ; 

In the volume of Miscellaneous Statistics, published by the Board 
of Trade, some information has been collected upon two of the 
subjects discussed by the Congress at its last meeting—prices and 
rates of wages. It has not been practicable, as yet, to follow the 
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elaborate suggestions of the Congress upon those branches of 
statistics, but information has been collected which, it is hoped, may 
prove to be statistically useful and interesting. The prices paid for 
various articles by the army and navy departments, and some public 
institutions, are given. The rates of wages paid in several of the 
great branches of industry have been collected by the assistance 
of the principal chambers of commerce. These statistics, although 
not so complete as it is to be hoped they will eventually be made, 
have excited a good deal of interest. 

The rates of agricultural wages in each county of England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland have been collected by the Government. 
Statistics of the prices of the chief articles of consumption, and of 
the remuneration of labour in the various branches of employment, 
are of great social and economic value. 

Dr. Farr has already informed the Congress that the collection of 
agricultural statistics has not been commenced in England nor 
resumed in Scotland. Irelandis a happy exception in this respect to 
the other divisions of the kingdom. The Registrar-General in Dublin, 
who superintends this branch of the statistics of Ireland, has just 
been able to announce a fact of considerable public importance with 
respect to the growth of flax. It appears that in 1863, as compared 
with 1862, there was an increase of no less than 64,000 acres in the 
extent of land cultivated with flax in Ireland. <A larger production 
of a raw material for spinning is a highly important fact at the 
present time. 

Tt is believed to be the feeling of the agriculturists in England, 
as a class, that the Government has no right to call upon them for 
information respecting their farming operations. But as a matter of 
principle it does not appear to be any more objectionable to require 
the farmer to give information as to his cultivation of the land than 
to oblige the merchant to register his commercial transactions with 
foreign countries. 

Prejudices are, however, happily removed in the course of time 
by the current of public opinion, and the present state of ignorance 
as to the agricultural resources of the United Kingdom cannot 
continue. The recommendations of the Congress on this subject will 
have an influence in England. | 

The “Judicial Statistics for England and Wales,” published by 
the Home Department, have been perfected since the last Congress, 
and they now afford very useful and interesting information respect- 
ing the proceedings of our courts of criminal and civil law. 
Differences in the laws have prevented an assimilation of this branch 
of our statistics for the three divisions of the kingdom, but progress 
is being made towards this important object. 

With respect to meteorological observations in England, Admiral 
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Fitzroy reports that continued progress has been made in the collec- 
tion of information for which his department was instituted, and 
that a considerable advance has been made in the practical applica- 
tion of meteorology to every day use. 

I trust that the reports of the English delegates will be satis- 
factory to the Congress. 

Our colleague from Sweden, Dr. Berg, has reminded us that 
much progress in the collection and improvement of official statistics 
cannot be effected in the course of a few years only. The Congress 
must not be disappointed at the absence of speedy and striking 
results to its labours. It is not always the most conspicuous effects 
that are the most valuable or the most lasting. The Congress is 
certainly doing good service to all nations. The periodical meetings 
which we are invited to hold in the capital cities, where the members 
are received with royal and general kindness, must exercise a great 
and favourable influence upon public opinion in regard to national 
statistics. 

The opportunity afforded by the Congress for the meeting of 
public officers and gentlemen interested in statistics from so many 
countries is productive of much advantage. The circle of our 
friends is enlarged, and, speaking as an official delegate, I can say 
that our means of usefulness at home are increased, and our efforts 
for improvement are much encouraged by the cordial personal inter- 
course between the members of the Congress. 

We must also remember, Gentlemen, that the labours of the 
Congress are not unrecorded, and if the recommendations which are 
embodied and preserved in the printed reports are fully carried into 
effect, they will always afford a most useful guide to all workers in 
the field of statistics. 

Upon the present occasion I think we have every reason to 
acknowledge our gracious reception by His Majesty the King of 
Prussia, to congratulate ourselves upon the honour conferred upon 
us by the Count d’Eulenburg in taking the chair, and to express our 
best thanks to Dr. Engel for his labours on our behalf. 
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I.—The Annual Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom. 


From the Heonomist of the 12th and 19th December, 1863 :— 
i i 


“ Tt is somewhat singular that so few systematic attempts have. 
been made of late years, or indeed at all, to ascertain with some 
degree of numerical precision the sum which represents the annual 
savings of the United Kingdom—meaning by annual savings the 
net surplus which remains for employment and investment after all. 
expenses of living and of carrying on the public and private trans- 
actions of the country have been met, and after all expenditure 
necessary to replace dilapidations and wear and tear has been pro- 
vided. ‘There is a sort of notion or tradition that our annual net 
surplus of income—that is, of income which remains after all deduc- 
tions of the nature just indicated have been made—amounts to 
about 60 Millions sterling. Now, whether this net surplus be 
60 millions or some larger or smaller sum, it is quite clear that it is 
the only real fund out of which can be provided the capital required 
for the new enterprises of each year. Without descending to any 
niinute classification, we may fairly divide as follows the groups of 
objects among which in this country our net. surplus income is 
distributed, viz. :— 

“1. Improvement and extension of the cultivation of the soil— 
drainage, improved machines, buildings, and appliances. 

“2. Improvement and increase of dwellings—including expen- 
diture for sanitary purposes. 

“3. Improvement and multiplication of manufactories—machines, 
tools, workshops. 

“4. Extension of public works and public buildings—railways, 
docks, bridges, telegraphs, roads, churches, hospitals, colleges, 
asylums. 

‘5, Increase of trading capital—ships, stocks of goods at home 
and abroad, trading advances in colonies and foreign couutries. 
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‘6. Foreign and colonial investments—loans, railways, public 
works, &e. 

_ “7, Increase of furniture, wearing apparel, ornaments, carriages, 
jewels, works of art, and objects of taste and luxury. 

“If our yearly expenditure on these seven groups of objects 
amounts to no larger a sum than our yearly net surplus, we shall, in 
the absence of sudden disturbing causes, such as war or scarcity, 
pursue an even and regular course. If the expenditure falls short 
of the surplus, the tendency will be towards low rates of interest; 
and if it rises greatly above the surplus, no device or ingenuity can 
avert the penalties of financial pressure in some form and in some 
degree. 

“ We incline to think, after taking some pains, that the best test 
available in this country for estimating the amount of annual savings 
is the information rendered accessible by means of the Income Tax 
assessments. Let us say, however, as plainly as possible at the 
outset that we pretend to no refined accuracy in this inquiry. All 
that can be done is to arrive at certain probabilities by the aid of 
materials, all of them imperfect, and many of them deceptive. 

‘“‘ There are five schedules under which Incomes are assessed,— 
viz., under 


* A. Incomes from ownership of land, houses, railways, 
mines, &c. 

“ B. Occupation of land. 

“C. Dividends on funded property. 

“ D. Profits of trades, professions, Ke. ; 

“ K. Official incomes, public and private, eg., army, navy, 
public departments, public companies. 


“ The tax under each of these schedules is collected by means 
of returns obtained by the tax officers from the persons whom they 
believe come within the area of assessment. The only check on the 
accuracy of the returns is the honesty of the people who assess 
themselves, and the vigilance of the officers in the discovery of 
fraudulent cases. As a matter of fact, without entering upon moral 
considerations, it is perfectly well known that the assessments fall 
considerably short of the real amount of income liable to the tax. 
The most complete assessments are those under Schedules A and C, 
the least complete those under Schedule D. We cannot err, 
therefore, in assuming as a sort of basis of our inquiry that to what- 
ever extent the income tax returns.may show an increase of public 
wealth, that increase will in all cases be largely under the truth. 

“In the following Table (A) we exhibit the amount of Income 
Assessed under each schedule in the three financial years 1854-55, 
1856-57, and 1859-60,—the interval, therefore, embracing a period of 
five years, during the whole of which time the range of assessment 
was the same, namely, commencing with incomes of 100/. per annum, 
and also extending to the three divisions of the United Kingdom. 
The five years exhibited were in many ways a fair specimen period. 
They were not all good, nor all bad. Probably, as a whole, they were 
five years rather bad than good. 
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(A.)—Income Tax, 1854-55 and 1859-60—Amount of Incomes, commencing 
at 1001. per Annum, Assessed in Years ended 5th April, stated im 
Millions Sterling. 
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“The most salient feature in this table is the rapid rise in the 
assessment under Schedule A—that is the assessments on the 
incomes of owners of lands, houses, railways, mines, and the like. 
Taking England and Wales, the increase of this class of incomes was 
2°3 millions per annum—or taking the United Kingdom, it was 
2°8 millions per annum. ‘The increase of assessments under 
Schedule D (trades and professions) was greatly affected by the 
disastrous years 1857-58. But under C and H, the progress is 
continuous and important. 

“We have then in the figures of Table A a minimum statement of 
the average annual growth of incomes of 1002. and upwards, during 
the five years ended with 1859-60. We say a minimum statement, 
bearing in mind the omissions, evasions, frauds, and oversights, 
inseparable from any scheme of income tax revenue. But more 
than this, we must recollect that the table wholly omits the 
numerous class of incomes below 1002. per annum. 
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“ The incomes above the 1007. limit assessed in 1859-60 amounted 
to 335 millions. It is no part of our present plan to enter upon the 
very difficult task of estimating the aggregate amount of the incomes 
which fall below the 100/. limit. We shall not overstate the case, 
however, if we say in general terms that the aggregate of these 
small, or wages, or sub-tax incomes is certainly greater than one- 
half of the incomes liable to assessment. 

“The figures in the table show an average annual increase 
of 5°7 millions steriing—one-half of the increase occurring under 
Schedule A. The amount of capital, or to use the technical phrase, 
the capitalized value represented by the various kinds of income 
included in the five schedules, is obviously very different. It might 
not be an exaggeration to put down the whole of the increase under 
Schedule A as worth 28 or 30 years’ purchase, while probably 
8 or 10 years’ purchase might be a sufficient multiplier for the 
increase exhibited under D and E. The rates of capitalization can 
only be a matter of estimate. Considering, however, the large 
omissions and under-statements of all income tax statistics, and also 
remembering that the figures before us wholly omit the sub-tax mcomes, 
we have, after taking some trouble, arrived at the conclusion that if 
we multiply by 20, or, what is the same thing, capitalize at 20 years’ 
purchase, or at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, the total average 
annual increase shown in ‘Table A, we shall not overstate, but the 
contrary, the annual savings of the United Kingdom during the five 
years under review. 

“This process (5°7 x 20) gives a result of 114 Millions sterling 
as the average annual savings during the five years 1854-59. Look- 
ing at the progress made during the last four years, it is probable 
that during the present year (1863) our annual savings are quite 
180 millions sterling. 

*‘ It is not sufficient, however, for practical purposes that we 
should ascertain the rate of annual savings at the present time. If 
we are to compare with profit and certainty the effects produced by 
any given expenditure at two periods, we must be able to say 
whether during the same periods the amount of annual savings are 
the same or different. 

“In the next Table (B), we have given the amounts of income 
assessed at an interval of nine years, 1843-44 and 1852-53. At that 
time the commencing limit was 150/. per annum, and the tax did 
not extend to Ireland. These are two important qualifications to be 
borne in mind. 

““ The ageregate average increase of income exhibited in this table 
is 2°1 millions per annum in Great Britain, equal at 20 years’ 
purchase to 42 Millions of capital per annum. The condition of 
Ireland at the period in question was so unfavourable that, as we 
know from other sources, there were no annual savings in that 
country, but on the contrary a progressive impoverishment. The 
then sub-tax incomes, between 100/. and 150/. per annum, afforded, 
doubtless, some margin of surplus. But after every allowance has 
been made, it is abundantly clear that the annual savings during 
recent years and at the present time are very much greater than 
they were during the ten years 1843-53. 
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(B.)—Income Tax, Great Britain, 1843 and 18583—Amounts of Income 
(stated in Millions Sterling) Assessed, the commencing limit being 150/. 
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DBAB 4A i Direnasieetesbaissenoenes tun 8°7 52 ya 
DAO idan ssatincneaabonzekcacaine 11:0 Bs — 10°5 0°6 27°6 
Increase 9 years........ 2°3 0°3 — 2a 0°3 me) 
Annual average ........ 0-2 — — o"2, —_ O's 
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Total Great Britain, 12°8 
increase 9 years..... 
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Note.—The income tax was not extended to Ireland till 1854—and in the 
financial year 1853-54 was first applied to incomes between 1002. and 1502. per 
annum. 





“With this fact for a guide, we may successfully explain many 
things which have occurred since 1853. Engagements which, met 
only by the resources of 1848-53, would have been impossible or 
ruinous have entailed but little difficulty at a time when the annual 
accumulations of wealth have been doubled. 

‘“‘ In so intricate a matter, however, it is not enough to arrive 
by a simple process, no matter how apparently simple and satis- 
factory, at a set of conclusions. We must not be content until, by 
other and independent means, we can test and verify our first results 
ony next week we will resume the subject by following such a 
plan.” 


IT. 


“We have now to bring together proofs from collateral sources 
of the inferences we drew in our first article from the evidence 
afforded by the income tax assessments, as regards the average 
annual amount of the net savings of the United Kingdom during 
the five years 1854-59. We said that, according to the evidence 
then before us, we were inclined to think that the net savings in 
1854-59 were about 114 Millions sterling per annum, and that at the 


present time the amount is very probably quite 180 Millions per 
annum. 
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“The income tax assessments profess to include all incomes of 
1007. per annum and upwards, derived from every kind of source. 
The poor rate assessment, on the contrary, is confined to visible and 
tangible property only—stock in trade by a special exemption not 
being included. It is almost superfluous to say that the valuations 
of parishes and unions for purposes of poor rate are neither uniform 
nor satisfactory. Any evidence, therefore, afforded by the poor rate 
assessments can only be of a collateral nature. 

“ The net annual value of the property assessed to Poor Rate in 
England and Wales only was in— 





Year. Net Annual Value. Total Increase. ie Aa nae 
£ £ £ 
1840-4... 62,540,000 — — 
"AO=DO sooecovcene: 67,700,000 5,160,000 570,000 
"DOO, ésceqschees: 71,840,000 4,140,000 690,000 


“If we multiply these average annual rates of increase by 25 as 
a fair approximation of the capitalized value of the increments repre- 
sented, we have for the nine years 1840-49 a result of 142 millions 
—and for the six years 1849-55 a result of 17% millions—as the 
average annual accumulations indicated even by so imperfect and 
partial a test as the poor law assessments in England and Wales. 
In the period 1840-49, considerable efforts were made to render the 
valuations uniform, and hence the average rates of 144 millions of 
increase during that period is more apparent than real. But in the 
period 1849-55, the result of 17 millions may be regarded as almost 
wholly attributable to the growing wealth of the country. 

““ We have, however, in the County rate assessments of England 
and Wales a confirmation of the results presented by the poor law 
returns. The annual value of the visible and tangible property 
upon which county rate was assessed in England and Wales was 





Increase. 
£ £ 
BS Gos se avcvevedoaw: 65,100,000 = 
AGN 26 ses doesiaes 68,4.00,000 3,300,000 





“or 825,000/. per annum average increase, equal, at 25 years’ pur- 
chase, to 203 millions sterling. 

“ We are quite sensible of the comparative smallness of the 
rates of accumulation shown by these figures, when brought into 
contrast with the 114 or the 180 Millions suggested in our former 
article. We want our readers, however, to see fully the connection 
of the different points of the case. The income tax returns for the 
United Kingdom, with all their omissions and defects, profess to 


~ 
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include nearly the whole of the area to be surveyed, and they, as we 
have seen, yield a certain result. The poor rate and county rate 
returns for England and Wales contain still more omissions and 
defects,—are notoriously still more wader the truth than even the 
income tax papers,—and, moreover, apply only to a special kind 
of the visible wealth of the country,—and still these tainted and 
partial returns do show very clearly a much higher ratio of increase 
since 1850 than before it: and a ratio of increase, bearing in mind all 
the needful qualifications, fully consistent, as we shall presently 
show, with the conclusions suggested by the income tax returns. 

“Since 1851, there has been in Great Britain an Inhabited House 
duty of 9d. in the pound on the annual rent of houses of the value 
of 207. per annum if used as dwelling-houses, and of 6d. in the 
pound if used as shops, ware, beer, or farm-houses. The following 
Table (C) gives the assessments under this duty in 1855 and 1860, 
an interval of five years. 


(C.)—House Duty, Great Britain, 1855 and 1863, Annual Value 201. and 



































above. 
Number of Houses, &c. Annual Value. 
Year. - facie a 2 ON a es 
Trade, Dwelling. Total. Trade. | Dwelling. Total. 
No. No. No. £ £ £ 
E855 ken 193,000 | 291,000 | 484,000 | 8,500,000 | 14,000,000 22,500,000 
Hrs cose’ 204,000 | 328,000 | 532,000 | 9,200,000 | 16,000,000 2,55200,000 
Increase....| 11,000 37,000 48,000 700,000 2,000,000 2,700,000 








“In 1861, the total number of houses in Great Britain was 
4,363,000: of this number, the 532,000 houses and shops assessed 
as being worth 20/. per annum represented 12 per cent., or say 
1in 8. The total increase of say 3 Millions, shown by the Table (C), 
is equal of course to an average annual increase of 600,000/. for the 
assessed houses alone. It is perfectly well known that for the pur- 
poses of the tax, houses and shops, especially of the larger kinds, 
are grossly under-rated. It is also perfectly well known that the 
increase in the number of houses Jelow 201. is greater than the 
inerease in the number of houses above that limit, and it must be so 
from the circumstances of the bulk of the population. But if in 
one-eighth part of the house property of Great Britain there is an 
average increase of 600,000/. per annum of income, the average 
increase on the whole would be 4,800,000/. per annum,—and that 
sum could not well be capitalized at less than ten years’ purchase, or 
say 48 millions per annum of value. ‘To this result two corrections 
have to be applied, and unfortunately they are corrections which 
must be almost wholly conjectural. The first correction would 
increase the 48 millions on the ground of the notorious under- 
assessments prevalent all over the country. The second correction 
would reduce the 48 millions on the ground of the more precarious 
value of small house property. It seems to us that 40 millions may 
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be assumed as a fair compromise—but this 40 millions, it must be 
remembered, is the expenditure upon only one (the second) of the 
seven groups of objects enumerated in our first article. 

“ But if 40 Millions sterling was in 1855-60 about the average 
annual expenditure in providing more and better house accommoda- 
tion, let us inquire what was the annual expenditure under another 
leading group of objects—the fourth—expenditure on public works 
within the United Kingdom, such as railways, docks, bridges, roads, 
telegraphs, churches, and the like. 

“ As regards British and Irish Railways, we have tolerably good 
information by means of the returns collected and published by the 
Board of Trade; and in the next Table (D) an abstract of those 
returns is given for various years so far as relates to the capital 
raised in the several periods by means of shares and loans :-— 


¢D, pee tiasleeays in the United Kingdom, Total Capital Paid-up in Shares 























and Loans. 
At end of Year. Paid-up. Increase. ee of vee 

Mins. ye Ligne elie. 0 ae Mins. 

£ £ £ 

BO ct ctiaseeseses 159°4 _ = ae 
ESV aaseyaeetes series. 200°2 40°8 1 40°8 
GOD 2 Nafascesastan dean 229° 7, 29°5 A 29°5 
POON cvesizosecatetoeces 24.0°3 10°6 1 10°6 
[2 eet ZAS 2. 79 1 7°9 
PAI Pens shcesuetores 264°2 16:0 1 16°0 
Le eae ne cig ge) 51°0 5 10°> 
Lis gear Ra 362°3 471 5 9°4 





“ According to these figures, the capital actually raised and 
paid-up for Railways within the United Kingdom has been about 
10 millions per annum during the last ten years. Besides these 
10 millions for home purposes, there has been raised about 4 millions 
per annum for railways in India; and beyond the 14 millions of 
which we have specific returns in these two categories, there has 
been, as every one knows, a vast expenditure of British capital on 
railways in Canada, Australia, at the Cape, in North and South 
America, in Spain, France, Germany, Denmark, and in point of fact 
in almost all parts of the world. The exact amount of this further 
expenditure can be estimated only, but it is a moderate computation 
to reckon 20 Millions per annum as the expenditure on home, 
colonial, and foreign railways alone during the last ten years; and it 
is also a moderate computation to place at 10 millions more the 
average annual expenditure of the last ten years on telegraphs, 
docks, roads, harbours, churches, hospitals, colleges, asylums, and 
other public buildings. 

“‘ We can only revert here for a moment to the earlier figures in 
Table D, showing the expenditure in British railways in the two 
years 1847 and 1848. The largest expenditure was 40 millions in 
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the single year 1848, and the privations and suffering entailed by 
80 vast a diversion of capital to a single kind of fixed outlay will 
not soon be forgotten. If we are justified in the belief we have 
expressed that in 1848-49 the annual savings of the country were 
not more than 50 or 60 millions, it is easy to understand how a rail- 
way expenditure of 40 millions almost paralysed every other branch 
of enterprise. And, in like manner, if we are justified in our belief 
that the annual savings at present are at least 130 millions, we can 
also understand how it happens that a railway expenditure of 
20 millions per annum does not seem to produce any marked 
consequences, 

“The evidence afforded by the duty on Fire Insurances is valuable 
for the objects we have in view. The assessment is in the form of a 
duty of 8s. per cent. per annum on the swms insured. It is easy, 
therefore, to deduce the amount of property insured from the 
amount of duty collected. We need not enter into the controversy 
which has been carried on so long as regards the policy or proportion 
of this fire duty. It is only necessary for our present purpose to 
bear in mind that a very large part of the property liable to be 
destroyed by fire is not insured at all—to say nothing of the 
multitude of valuable possessions which, from their very nature, ¢.7., 
lands, ground-rents, canals, railways, &c., cannot come within the 
reach of the tax. We give the leading facts in the next Table (Z):— 


(E.)—Fire Insurance—Uniied Kingdom. 





oe Duty Collected. Property Total Increase 

















Insured. Increase. per Annum. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
£ £ £ 
USA. cascpoecnveeacesens 1°03 724, — — 
COS castisigvecatonseess E27 890 166 16 
"BY saictsanchaabecdonss 1°42 996 106 26 


"OB wiaiscdeziiers sis 1°66 1,162 166 33 





“ During the ten years 1843-53, the average annual increase in 
the property insured was 16 millions, or less than half the average 
annual increase of 33 millions during the five years 1857-62. 

‘It would be easy to multiply these corroborative evidences. 
But it is not necessary to do so. We have not referred at all to one 
class of evidence formerly much resorted to—we mean the returns of 
the probate and legacy duty. The gradual operation of the Succession 
Duty Acts of 1853 have for the present at least rendered the legacy 
duty returns almost useless as safe indications of the progress of 
publie wealth. When the succession duty assessments have come 
fully into play, the case will be different. 

“ Tf, however, we have brought forward solid grounds for con- 
cluding that on the average of the last ten years there has been 
furnished out of the annual savings of the United Kingdom a sum 
of say 40 millions sterling for more and better dwellings—and 
80 millions for home, colonial, and foreign railways, telegraphs, docks, 
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harbours, and public buildings—making 70 millions for two only out 
of the seven groups of objects enumerated in our first article—we 
shall have done enough to justify our computation of 180 Millions as 
being at least the total of our yearly surplus. 

“Tf 70 millions be indeed expended upon houses, railways, and 
public works, it may be seriously doubted whether the remaining 
60 millions suffice for the — (1) drainage and improvement of the 
soil; (2) for the improvement and multiplication of manufactories, 
tools, and machines; (8) for increase of trading capital, ships, con- 
signments, and the like; (4) for foreign and colonial loans; and 
(5) for the increase of furniture, apparel, works of art, and objects 
of taste and luxury. 

“ At present we confine ourselves rigidly to the functions of the 
statistician. At some future time we may, perhaps, endeavour to 
investigate some of the general consequences of the facts now 
brought together.” 


Il.— Trafic Statistics of Waterloo Bridge, London. 


Mr. Jonn WitxiAmMs, the Secretary to the Waterloo Bridge Company, has 
been so good as to forward for the use of the Statistical Society a return of the 
bridge traffic and tolls from 1817 to the present time. It appears from Mr. 
Wilhams’ statement that the money raised upon shares, annuities, and bonds by 
the company amounts to 1,035,184/.; that the preliminary expenses, including the 
cost of four acts of Parliament, were 11,367/.; the duty paid on 1,428,913 cubic 
feet of stone was 20,7491. 

From the opening of the bridge on the 18th of June, 1817, to the 28rd 
February, 1863, that is, during 46 years, the total receipts from passengers on foot 
and from horse tolls amount to 704,7032. The total number of foot passengers 
who have crossed the bridge in the same period is 160,761,175. The traffic of 
foot passengers and the receipts in each year are shown by the following tables. 


(I.)—Statement of the Number of Foot Passengers who have crossed 
Waterloo Bridge from 1817 to 1863. 
































Number of E Number of Number of 
Years. Foot Pascoe Years. Foot Basson cain, Nears Foot Bacans re 
2s to ane 1,569,762 1836 .... 253 30,391 SOL ees: 4,669,868 
5 ee 1,798,242 OL sap om 2 OU 226 BD severses 45983,636§ 
TO 3: 1,819,215 28S) Scola SGA 7 7 ES PDB cssissse 4,609,422 
SC: aa I 2 Ko A (OR i SGaes 4,785,054. 
woe be as" 2 021,6 2 : 4 ’ : ‘ 
99 pe ae 40 .... 254.76,321 Gy. ne. 4,861,792 
IAS iss:| 224,590 
PDA sacs 2,54.30,90 
ton ees 1841 ae AA 6r922, 1856 ee | 4,916,268 
ae a Res 196 OG ss05 4,961,086 
1826 ....) 2,806,584 AS en An 78.264, COS cos ove 45930,422 
Ll 2 Gael 6o "4A | 44916-75014 OO Lah: 4,864,760 
1S ae 25579,038 "AB 40. 5,096,1727 ODE ea 4,866,646 
a 2,624,620 
et) ae 24205726 
1846 ....| 4,515,088 L360 o..2,: 5,011,994, 
baer sae seine iT ier BeROO,7GO of OR sccciea, SO eae 
33 | Le 48 wit], Ag OED G2T ICS: wud 5,141,084: 
34, ae eee eee 49 Pe 4,197,080 —— 
725 id ae 1,360 50 see 4,291,564 Total ses 160,76 1,175 


0 RU ALT EG SR FT TL LL, IES 7 ELE TE ATTIC LRT i DOE TSE EAE SE A ETE EI ELE IE TENE ELLE VCC TTLE LORE 
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(II.)—Statement of the Total Receipts of Waterloo Bridge from 
: 1817 to 1863. 












































Years. Total Receipts. Years. Total Receipts. Years. Total Receipts. 
£ £ £ 
1817 A 4,295 1836... 12,494 pe a ceo 16,475 
Sy Ee. 8,291 SB > bes 12,791 OEE ee. 20,2488 
abo x! 9,514 ene 13,063 co Poe 18,089 
20° Se 9,855 "EO es 13,584 cacy 19,197 
"AO... T3425 75 yee 19,650 
D821 ces 11,038 
a aac 12,223 
ys mae 12,543 
De ans 13,495 
: g 1841 .... 14,442,* 1856 vise. 19,676 
Bt ae tg 87 Ae 13,623 .:) Grrr 20,165 
fe: ae 13,350 SENS eucest 20,322 
1826. .... 14,959 "Ad... 16,526 "DD soavenss 20,279 
Ww os 13,914 AD: a 15,790F fo eae 20,956 
"28. G3 T2919 
tc ee 13,636 
oO) Eins 22,628 
1846... 14,501 PSGCE cciee.: 21,490 
ses Se a ae. 18,668 5 Up eclaautes 21,107 
93 Bee 48 ee 13,929f 6B) cscssses 23,129 
BA y | 42584 ee BY Ug Gia. 1. 
tae 12,699 ee 15,449 Oval .... 704,703 





* Foot toll reduced to 3d. 1st March, 1841. 
+ Hungerford bridge opened 1st May, 1844. 
{ Waterloo station opened 11th July, 1848. 
§ Great Exhibition. 





III.—Comparative Statistics of European Armies. 


THE following table, showing the military force of the different States of Europe, 
and the consequent fiscal burden in each, is taken from the Annuaire Encyclopédique 
for 1863. These figures will possess a special interest for the readers of the Journal 
when considered in connexion with the important paper, in the present number, 
on English and French Military budgets. 
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pS IS 














: Cost Anha- Proportion 
Countries. Army Population. Expenses. poe Maat mae to eis 
Soldier. Total. 
£ & Si. ds 

Germany........ 178,57 16,960,512 3,307,947 | 18 10 5 95 20 
Austria. ........ 467,211 | 85,019,058 | 13,462,168 | 28 16 — 75 37 
Belgium ........ 40,115 4,671,183 H290,108 |'3a f Su) SET? 23 
0: eee 120,000 | 15,500,000 6,026,474 | 41 16 10] 129 25 
Roman States 8,845 684,306 £47363, 208 — = 77 — 
France... 513,349 | 87,500,000 | 27,545,815 | 53 12 9 73 33 
Greece ........... 10,291 1,096,000 216,900 | 19 18 § 100 32 
iMotland ......::. 59,431 3,569,456 1,876,316 | 31 12 9 60 25 
CS) ae eee 314,285 | 21,920,269 | 13,186,845 | 41 19 2 70 27 
PUSS n.s.,-- 214,482 18,500,446 6,269,346 | 29 10 § 86 30. 
Great Britain| 300,823 | 29,198,819 | 27,097,175 | 89 4 9 97 39 
Russia .. ....... 1,000,285 64,000,000 27,169,600 | 21 F 2 64 42 
Denmark........ 50,000 2,605,024 7ot,6ag | te 5 - Or|- 10d 37 
Sweden ........ 67,867 2,855,888 683,464 | 10 I 7 56 45 
Norway ......... rS,Lg7 1,433,734 33 GOS \iES 12. °= 79 32 
PEULHOY -.-.....: 429,000 39,000,000 6,606,0007), BS a 91 — 
Roumania . 20,000 4,000,000 ATZ OOO! Ben ta 200 — 
BOE VIN. ... -c-555: 2,500 985,000 26,776 ee 5% 394 — 
Switzerland... — —_ — —_ oS — 

3,815,217 | 299,494,195 | 128,856,776 | 33 15 6 76 32 





Be td 
Note.—The frances of the original table have been changed into pounds sterling at 
the rate of 25 frs. to 1. 


1V.—Statistics of French Commerce. 


Tux following tables, illustrating the commercial progress of France in some of 
its principal branches during the three years ended with 1863, are taken from the 


Economist of the 13th February last :— 


(1.)—Value of the Principal Articles Importep and taken out of Bonp 
FoR Home CoNsUMPTION. 
ee ey REESE TRESEE aa aE 














Articles. 1863. 1862. 1861. 
fr. fr. fr. 
COHEN ain Castner hee iege he 44,865,773 69,983,405 69,850,703 
Fresh or salt meat ...........ce0--- 16,541,221 9,476,052 351,65 29400 
Cheese and butter ..........:e cee 135592433 13,470,095 14,431,795 
Ce eee ee en ree eT CECROOEY Aan 109,799,805 69,271,464 45,587,650 
WE A wicaiclescsihdex evedrianeds 240,837,281 185,134,646 168,774,743 


K 
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(1.)—Value of the Principal Articles Importup>—Contd. 




















Articles. 1863. 1862. 1861. 
fr. ie ff: 
SOU -isbavedgienge taronouls ce rcemeelere ey: 310,122,194 | 235,957,798 184,140,207 
Grease and tallow silicciocdessoeees 47,115,403 40,133,719 14,118,159 
Guano and other manure......... 24,100,167 16,989,446 14,148,273 
TRICE ys coos etaiy aio ee em eee 12,580,Az4 12,796,231 14,790,053 
share iGO Be 0.55. carve a eae 19,590,627 18,287,313 11,330,167 
Hace tle friibe yccsceniwagecssoevs deer 16,042,280 17,250,450 13,712,509 
SOWIE BOGUS ide ceriasckaccoaanetety 18,210,101 15,519,392 14,406,318 
Oleaginous seeds .........cess000 40,868,824 49,251,054 51,749,374 
SOLVE 10 soe dheasardenvcroscnyantee SO 24,561,648 32,490,236 22,119,651 
MOST cee tvaiiaseeedadet aie Gace 146,441,025 | 180,922,101 129,001,047 
CORORi a Bikiesiicacdinceks ba anahe saat 97,167,003 6,630,504 7,071,170 
OOMOOs Aoattehvens decades kakiedeiane 80,593,368 75,973,972 68,243,773 
PRUE St lion sascavespeanc eee ene 126,018,315 113,381,744 131,338,950 
QUO» 255i Aad ds, onecaeet tas Pee 4,208,464 3,780,339 5,369,189 
Mei ooo. ace eee 3,873,108 5,878,667 8,219,634 
1 A. See ORE Oe ee RE ERRNO 41,585,404 35,808,071 41,636,063 
(OB BEOM dao epn treaoptivonsncs ee nervous 17%176,622 |. 126,158,877 270,631,594 
NEAGORE CGN cat Sctesvesrsunrsnn 553 7,040 6,254,753 55971,507 
TODS bi Saree erat tea besa 35,285,823 3,838,968 45514,744 
Oil, other than olive oil ........ 5,208,625 10,304,287 13,206,178 
Geals.| <5... se. i See 99,567,728 | 102,167,363 104,369,244 
Ores of various sorts.........0000 23,401,339 22,454,823 20,953,782 
Se POE 38 i aca sccuse eae 18,021,343 22,207,082 13,034,367 
REO. Melee 4,709,291 22,889,302 3,947,553 
Spel cared clinics sasbpccoatlny eoten ties: 25,244,519 2,646,441 25285,938 
SOD POR. cesvcec.clsssstencateeNeeeesd 41,491,425 34,831,678 40,362,458 
LDN: ile Cope een lod te eel 953335599 9,285,082 957345345 
ASE alloy NOP Re RENE is Oh Bn Re 9,959,666 11,385,013 11,344,709 
i a a EE OR Wiens. pe rr 13,260,117 14,171,720 17,782,815 
MRNA Oy 0 ska sossnsc hearer: 35175,080 2,219,085 3,856,584 
Waites cik.c. Fos. Sena aortas 5,650,664 5,700,002 11,040,552 
SPORE EG ar vaeactshe sansonce sk careers vobcoyat 6,504,732 6,464,109 12,704,237 
Flax, hemp, and jute yarn .... 4,588,533 5,830,097 5,870,738 
Cotton sy Git Si... cadcmcphas inverse 4,525,948 12,942,055 5,094,834 
Weller i... ce SaneaaeRaeuecemass 11,126,009 7,492,917 1,209,624 
CRORES WAT. «5.050 sgn ceurpowntarant nay 4,337,980 4,933,318 5,639,600 
Flax and hemp tissues ............ 11,545,629 13,483,409 13,868,025 
RIPE MU SUER. za cacewnutisaamitnananineet A717 ,780 4,624,049 Ao La ARG 
Wid lle tissMes: «cj, astiaen. Seivess 32,095,736 40,961,340 20,603,456 
Cotton ME See ery 4,426,076 14,305,265 9,382,382 
Ofer EsUeS Finer ccserscseaccmnscereaes 6,547,303 7,235,178 - 6,302,229 
Machiniery tics acaaen teen evodan 10,668,553 10,770,352 9,683,203 
Tron and other metals wrought 10,948,358 12,892,775 75295,767 
Tron “WeSB0NS: <sceccesscaceasanceteryerae 4,900,350 7,194,360 796,980 
Grain and flour haccutecnerce 64,738,039 157,509,374 390,012,369 





——$_ 


Totals of the fifty articles... 1,985,287,771 | 2,067,503,798 | 2,067,503,798 
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Articles, 








Cotton UE Ph ot ger Aa 
Flax and hemp tissues ............ 
WY Collen Varin ssh cisci ss Biscc.vs 


ME EMONE VBI oc. code pcregsntvennarencnct: 
Wiax and hemp yarn. ................ 
1 22) 6 8G) 0 ee 
Wrought skins and gloves........ 
Jewellery............ aiisteeaeceaaeans 


| ULY ST ile ane oe ee 
FON dash cslonstensstnninadecstecertesee 
ON no nt occu starivas arogenin nae 
Tools and other wrought metals 
PPADCPUASTIELY 0055. ..cccc.ceecbeo0ee ese 


Millinery and flowers................ 
PPM. fn ¥ cusses schgavinsnancesduece 
Clothing (linen and other) .... 
OOK, CUSTOVINGS, ...c0cccdceccneeeee- 
Pottery 


Paper and carton ....... phil isso 
SHlass and crystal ...0.2...5ccaseo 
Watches and clocks ................ 


RAGE Ee ee an ene a 
BOR ye pac. cs episnnnnie lc aadevittece 


MR Py, sas cisccsepaesansrncdeee 
PE COU 2 te sesslsivccsnnceectcnststeess 
Mig eR LOT VG Ca eos <cicsennsnav ceases ves 

Soap other than soap perfumery 
1G, SS af) a corer wee 


ERO MACT SMO SE 2. cogcsedcdes gave nase. 
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¥,210,263,383 


1863. 


i 
375,818,779 
283,286,520 

69,111,071 
18,602,740 
13,107,615 


1,506,576 
22509 154.54. 
54,086,685 
72329 3,454 
17,656,501 


75385,840 
2559152 21 
13,631,549 
44,831,629 
146,705,337 
E225 LZ, 
13,632,325 
85,617,726 
19,118,730 
11,146,140 
18,427,881 
17,662,034 
8,457,977 


240,900,326 


67,810,613 


10,331,640 

8,091,909 
14,660,483 

75200,578 
759539,240 

75297j,019 
14,072,131 

6,672,363 
51,184,798 

475391,111 

9,568,182 
41,332,706 
31,756,689 
31,693,596 
22,167,779 
11,026,601 
11,845,235 
Be, 2ODOUL 
30,565,635 
41,528,218 


99,887,352 
18,429,472 











Statistics of Hrench Commerce. 


(II.)— Value of the Principal Articles of French Production ExportTen. 


1862. 





fr. 


363,156,114 
221,691,271 


68,293,732 
14,467,086 
12,539,176 


1,693,668 
3,126,707 
38,865,486 
65,800,715 
18,804,741 


8,332,365 
2,231,599 
15,080,409 
41,877,006 


130,558,989 


7,623,127 
10,830,261 
94,711,696 
18,468,184. 

9,590,836 


14,773,558 
15,401,322 
6,175,569 


209,999,830 


59,327,111 


7,484,096 
6,019,211 
12,051,795 
6,088,621 
50,635,484 


5,442,935 
12,083,563 
11,090,151 
52,716,080 
10,955,483 


11,611,606 
41,262,345 
23,051,866 
20,564,234 
13,182,572 


9,238,757 
11,853,965 
17,608,291 
28,969,142 
45,103,419 


49,786,474 
18,075,808 





1,908,297,450 
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1861. 





fr. 


332,891,322 


187,999,169 
56,347,042 
14,871,869 

6,562,593 
1,063,781 
1,577,086 
325209,457 
59,260,096 
17,908,779 


79323,021 
2,048,291 
19,773,001 
39,711,641 
85,307,155 
6,818,144 
10,923,134 
77,851,711 
14,663,231 
8,410,340 


13,614,939 
16,921,339 
4,369,921 
195,922,795 
52,966,360 


12,972,070 
45371,049 
12,874,410 
519 55.152 
41,969,807 
1,676,769 
11,058,414 
10,496,682 
35,028,053 
8,424,336 


35146,870 
29,158,263 
23,244,617 

6,877,787 
15,234,066 


5,591,830 
8,747,790 
17,844,717 
30,915,364 
20,986,345 


37;0715229 
20,003,133 





—— 


ce 


1,630,965,570 
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V.—The Import and Export Trade of the United Kingdom in 1861-62-63. 


Tue following very complete account of our Commerce with Foreign 
Countries and with our own Colonies during the three years just passed is 
extracted from the Daily News of the 29th February :— 


«The accounts of the Board of Trade relating to the trade and navigation of 
the United Kingdom have this year been looked for with unusual interest. The 
opening of the year 1863 found us already recovering from our first anxieties 
arising from the interruption of our long established intercourse with the cotton 
States of America. We are still dealing ‘with the suffering masses of the population 
in the north, and we had had to contend with the results “of the bad harvest of the 
preceding year. Money was cheap, but that cheapness was owing to the overthrow 
of an important part of our commercial relations, and to the consequent stoppage of 
trade. We stood upon the threshold of an uncertain future, and chances were to 
be counted on either side. By degrees, as weeks and months drew on, observations 
made from time to time led us to believe that we were runnning a prosperous 
course ; and at last, now that we are in possession of the Board of Trade returns, 
it is easy to trace the marvellous development of our enterprise in the internal 
resources of the country no less than in the increasing extent of our relations with 
every part of the world. 

“In the review of our imports the first place must be given to cotton and corn. 
We have, in the quantity of cotton imported during the past year, an increase 
ainounting to 1,300,000 ewts. The largest quantities reached us from the British 
East Indies and from Egypt. The increase of the amount contributed by Egypt is 
most remarkable, although the absolute excess is greater from the East Indies. The 
increace over 1862 from Egypt is 309,o00 cwts., and from the East Indies, 
373,000 cwts. Brazil has sent us 7,000 ewts. less in 1863 than in 1862. From 
“other countries *” we have received 689,000 cwts. more. The decrease from the 
United States is, as might be expected, very considerable ; and the details of the 
imports are represented by the following figures :— 


Raw Cotton. 














1861. 1862. 1863. 

‘ cwt. cwt. ewt. 
From the United States ........ 4,316,469 120,752 57,090 
sj | EREGROL coacee Mcrae oeetaien. 164,378 208,384 201,814 
yf hart oh. omeneto ane 365,108 - 526,897 835,289 
» British East Indies....... 3,295,004 3,505,844 3,87 85787 
5) OUeY COUMETTOS: ssever. cs..0e5: 91,619 316,456 1,005,472 
otal 6... tyke, wee ee 1,223,078 4,678,333 5,978,422 





“The value of the cotton and cotton manufactures imported-in 1862 was 
24,500,000/., and in the past year 44,000,000/, ‘The separate value of cotton 
manufactures is also on the increase, standing as follows for 1861, 1862, L8S63— 
783,0001., 889,0001., 1,03 5,000/. 

“The eomparison of the imports of corn, wheat, and flour during the years 
1862 and 1863 is favourable to the latter. The arrivals.in the former year 
amounted in value to 35.000, 000/., while those of 1863 only figure at 24,000,0001. 
The difference of 11,000,000/. is to be attributed to the excellent harvest of the 
past year. 


= se 
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** So soon as we approach the figures that indicate the value of articles used in 
manufacture as substitutes of one or of another sort for cotton, we begin to discover 
some of the causes of the general addition to our prosperity. Flax, hemp, jute, 
and other vegetable substances of the nature of hemp, wool, wool manufactured but 
not made up, all show a large increase, and explain why, if Lancashire has been 
in distress, Leeds, Huddersfield, Dundee, and other centres of trade in these goods, 
have flourished in an unprecedented degree. The impulse communicated to the 
manufacture of flax and of woollen goods has been very great, and it is possible, 
even probable, that a much greater development may yet take place. The value 
of the articles above enumerated, and imported during the three years 1861, 1862, 
1863, stands thus :—14,020,000/., 17,830,000/., 18,000,c00/. ‘The comparison 
would have been still more striking had the imports of flax been on a moderate _ 
scale in 1862. The sudden demand of that year acting upon a supply that had 
accumulated during the time when the markets were over-filled with cotton fabrics 
produced, however, in that year, an increase of over 50 per cent. in the value of the 
arrivals, which have subsequently fallen off to the extent of 339,500 ewts., and to 
the value of 1,150,o00/. ‘The imports in hemp, in jute, in other substitutes, in 
wool, raw and unmanufactured, show a constant progressive increase, both in value 
and amount. The details as to wool show a gradual advance in the extent of the 
supply from Australia in the course of the three years, while from the British East 
Indies there has been some little fluctuation without material change in the quantity. 
The figures denoting the amount of worsted yarn imported in the course of 1861, 
1862, 1863 exhibit a large and rapid increase—1,577,091 lbs., 2,244,701 lbs., 
4,523,369 lbs. 

* There is not much to remark in silk. In raw silk the figures of the supply 
have varied greatly in the three years. ‘The amount received from China, Egypt, 
and from the East Indies is below that furnished in 1862. On the other hand, the 
manufactures from Belgium and from France are rather rapidly assuming large 
proportions. 

“Our imports of metals show a constantly increasing quantity of copper ore 
from Spain, while there is a decrease in the supply from Cuba and from Chili. 
From Australia the returns of the three years give a constantly declining amount. 
The tons of ore for 1861, 1862, and 1863 are reported 74,163, 82,050, 80,693. 
The weight in cwts. of copper unwrought and partly wrought gives the folloving 
figures, those of each year being below the amount previously registered— 31 5,760, 
268,020, 243,240. Compared with 1862 the weight of bar iron unwreught is 
rather less, that of steel unwrought 1,000 tons more. Pig and sheet lead show an 
increase of 5,000 tons; spelter and zine, 11,000 tons. Of tin our receipts liave 
fallen off 33,000 ewts., and the value of silver ore 59,0001. 

“ The imports of living animals are on the increase, as might be expected from 
the growth of the population of this country ; but it is to be remarked that in the 
number of hogs and swine there is a decrease. This falling off is, however, com- 
pensated by the additional weight of bacon and hams, the imports for 1861, 1862, 
and 1863 being, in ewts., 515,953, 1,345,694, and 1,877,813. Eggs are also 
brought into this country in enormous quantities, the numbers being for the three 
years 203 millions, 232 millions, and 267 millions respectively. The imports of 
Indian corn are nearly stationery. The value of the coffee imported during the three 
years is as follows:—1861, 2,424,346/.; 1862, 3,057,4761.; 1863, 3,536,526. 
We receive each year a greater number of foreign-made gloves, the following being 
the figures for the three past years : —6,126,000, 6,876,000, 8,093,000. Foreign 
clocks also appear to find an increasing number of buyers in this country, 67,000 
having been imported in excess of those brought over in 1862. In watches the 
decrease is 1,000. ‘The import of paper from abroad is also of greater amount, the 
figures standing at 61,000 ewts. in 1861, 116,000 in 1862, and 133,000 in 18638 ; 
more than half the increased amount is from Belgium, Larger quantities of rags 
also arrive, the tons in 1861, 1862, and 1863 being respectively stated at 20,500, 
24,000, and 45,500. ‘The demand for guano exhibits no sign of falling off in face 
of arrivals that compare for the three years as follows: 178,423 tons, 141,636, and 
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233,574; with values, 1,781,222/., 1,048,8562., 2,371,648/. The hides imported 
are in larger amount, Tallow from South America is in greater quantity, but from 
Russia, from Australia as compared with last year, and from ‘ other countries,’ the 
receipts have fallen off. The total figures are little changed from last year. 

* One of the most remarkable features of the returns is perhaps that relating to 
the sudden growth of the demand for petroleum. We received in 1861 1,435 tons, 
in 1862 the amount bad risen to 22,160, and last year it is returned at 35,345. 
This increase has not led to any preceptible diminution in the supply of other oils. 
The value for the three years is 16,357/., 201,2261., 595,1240. 

“« The arrivals of foreign hops are stated as follows: 1861, 149,000 cwts.; 1862, 
133,000; 1868, 147,000. ‘The imports of sugar for 1861, 1862, and 1863 are 
10,399,405 cwts., 9,884,191, and 10,724,647, having values respectively 
11,416,6441., 10,243,363/., and 10,839,0852. The increase in quantity is from 
the Mauritius; decreased arrivals having taken place from the East Indies, from 
Java and the Philippine Islands, and from Brazil, the decline in this latter case 
being from 120,000 ewts. in 1862 to 50,000 cwts. in 1863. The returns from the 
West Indies and from Cuba show little change. The value of our imports of tea 
has risen as follows :—1861, 5,894,732.; 1862, 7,826,5211.; 1863, 9,108,287/. 

‘“ We appear disposed to celebrate the national prosperity by an increased 
consumption of wines. The total gallons are noted for 1861, 1862, and 1863 at 
II, 12, and 14 millions. Portugal has supplied 3,594,885 gallons, and Spain 
6,716,560; the increase over the previous year being in each case in round numbers 
about 500,000 gallons and 1,350,000 gallons. The taste for the productions of 
Naples and Sicily is apparently growing, as the figures, which had fallen from 
332,210 gallons imported in 1861 to 211,489 in the following year, have again 
risen, and now stand at 377,131. The wines of France, Hungary, and South 
Africa have not attracted a larger share of attention. 

“The total value of our imports has ‘risen from 158,000,000l. in 1862 to 
173,000,000/, in 1863. We have imported cotton and cotton manufactures to the 
value of 19,500,o00/. in excess of the receipts of the previous year, and if we 
deduct 11,000,000/. as available by reason of the diminished quantity of wheat, 
corn, and flour purchased by this country, we have 8,500,000/. as representing the 
additional amount to which it has been worth our while to buy abroad other 
materials for consumption, for use, or for manufacture. 

«The general details bearing on the supplies of raw goods assuredly indicate 
that cotton cultivation is being largely extended. We have convincing proofs from 
the East Indies, from Egypt, and from ‘ other countries.’ In Brazil and in other 
parts of South America, as well as from Java and the Philippines, the returns in 
coffee, in sugar, and other products, appear to show that the cotton plantation is 
progressing on a scale calculated to interfere with the existing trade of those 
countries. The wonderful stimulus given by the high value to which cotton has 
attained is rapidly serving to uproot the plantations of coffee, cocoa, and sugar. 
With regard to Australia, it would appear that mining enterprise is on the wane ; 
owing, perhaps, partly to the difficulties of access to the south coast. The stronger 
reason is, however, rather to be sought in the increased attention paid by the rapidly 
growing population of the country to the cultivation of the soil. It is impossible 
to dismiss the table of the imports of the past year without acknowledging that we 
_ have many indications of the shifting, not only of the direction, but also of the 
nature of our trade and commerce. It is to us to profit by the signs it conveys, 
and to take advantage of the earliest currents and of the most favourable winds. 

“If in the imports we see evidence of the prosperity of the country, it is, 
however, in the account of the exports that we must seek for the details and causes 
of its development, and in the returns of 1863 these abound. The space at our 
command will hinder us from entering fully into this branch of the subject on the 
present occasion. 

** Some countries in Europe appear to be profiting by their own cheaper labour 
in this present crisis to manufacture cotton goods for their own consumption on an 
extended scale, and in several eases we are exporting larger quantities of raw 
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material and fewer of manufactured goods. In the trade in iron manufactures 
also, in cutlery, and various kinds of hardware, there is reason to conclude that we 
are by degrees losing part of our market. It is to be regretted that we should by 
a neglect of the first symptoms incur such a risk. In the manufacture of tools it 
has been long known that we have been distanced by the Americans. The compe- 
tition is now, and successfully, extending its ground. The colonial demand for 
shovels, axes, nails, and for many other articles, is rapidly increasing. Because 
the American shovels are polished, their axes of a particular fashion, and their nails 
of steel, they are justly preferred to ours, which are of inferior workmanship, shape, 
and material. We have ascertained that cne house in Birmingham is paying 1,2001. 
per month for such goods, shipped from New York to Australia. A year ago their 
payments were 300/. per month on the same account. Now, even, the American 
manufacturers are unable to supply goods with sufficient rapidity, since they cannot 
obtain all the steel they require from England. In telegraph cable and apparatus 
also there is a falling off. It was stated a short time back that for the first time 
two important contracts had been taken in Belgium. 

“Egypt and South Africa have taken apparel and slops to a lower value in 
the course of 1863, on a comparison with the previous year, but our exports to 
British North America have doubled. The total figures give 250,000/. increase. 
Empty bags appear to be in greater demand, as the figures denoting their value 
have risen from 388,724/. in 1862 to 555,785, in the following year. 

The cotton yarn exported to Prussia, Hanover, and Hanse Towns, to Holland, 
and to France, is less in quantity and in value than in 1862. To Italy the quantity 
is less, but the value, as compared with 1862, greater. Similar results are noted 
as to Austria, China, and Hong Kong. To British India the quantity exported 
nearly equals that sent in 1861, the value is nearly double that of that year, and 
double the amount of 1862. The quantity and the value sent to Turkey are 
greater than in 1862. ‘The total values for the three years are 9,272,7610., 
6,202,240/., and 8,019,954. 

“Of cotton manufactures similar results are to be remarked. The Hanse 
Towns, Holland, and France, as well as the West Coast of Africa, took less both in 
quantity and value. Portugal, Italy, and Egypt took smaller quantities than in 
1862, but of higher value. Austria took larger quantities, and, of course, for 
greater value. Turkey, in quantity, took fifteen per cent. more than in 1861, 
and thirty per cent. more than in 1862. The total values to Turkey for the three 
years stand—1,877,365/., 2,192,4900., and 3,630,3912. Our exports to Mexico 
were, in quantity, near to, and in value more than double that of those shipped in 
1862, and the case of New Granada gives similar results. To Brazil the quantity 
sent was less, but the value was near that of 1862, To China and to South Africa 
the quantity, as well as the value, was less. The British East Indies took a 
quantity that exceeded the amount sent in 1862, but under the shipment of 1861. 
The total values were 36,124,6851. in 1861; 28,562,4662. in 1862; and 
37,541.48 5/7. in 1863. 

“ Beer and ales have been exported in greater quantities, and the increasing 
demand probably arises rather from the growing opulence of the English com- 
munities established in Australia and other British settlements than from any 
greater appreciation of those beverages by the foreigner. A similar comment may 
be made on the subject of English printed books, with the further remark that the 
additional export demand indicates an extended desire for knowledge of and 
acquaintance with the literature of the mother country, that may, later, produce 
good results. The export of coal scarcely shows any change. A steady increase in 
the amount of earthenware and porcelain sent abroad serves to prove the excellence 
and cheapness of those manufactures. Brazil and British North America have, 
however, taken less than in 1862. Furniture, millinery, English pickles and 
sauces, all figure in increased amounts. 

“ Our exports of hardwares exhibit a total increase, but the details are unsatis- 
factory. The United States, Brazil, and South Africa are countries to which we 
have during each of the past three years sent smaller quantities. In the case of 
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the United States the war may in part account for the difference, but the details in 
the export of cutlery have a similar character. Of steam engines and machinery, 
Australia, India, Brazil, and Spain have been our customers for a smaller value 
than in 1862. France, Russia, and ‘other countries* have taken for larger 
amounts. In railway iron our exports show an increase. Jn telegraphic wire a 
decrease is noted. Our exports of copper have advanced in value to the extent of 
1,500,0002, In woollen manufactures the greatest revival has taken place. Every 
item exhibits a considerable increase. Worsted stuffs alone figure at 8,327,7291., 
against 5,881,789/. in 1862. Linen yarn and linen manufactures show increased 
exports to the value of 2,000,000/. The total increase in the value of cotton goods 
exported is 9,000,000/., and the figures indicating the whole value of our exports 
during the years 1862 and 1863 are respectively 123,992,264/. and 146,489,7681., 
giving an increase, in round numbers, of 22,000,000/. for the past year. 

«A review of the various causes of tle increase in our trade and prosperity, and 
of its consequences present and probable, would be full of interest now that the 
hurrying course of events is perhaps involving still greater changes than those 
actually recorded. But in view of the details now presented, we may confidently 
refer to the derangement of the cotton trade of this country, the bullion drain con- 
sequent on the research for raw material for new countries, and the loss resulting 
to the manufacturing interests involved, as items of but secondary importance in 
the history of the commerce of Great Britain in the year 1863.” 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


No. IL—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES pvurRiIné THE THIRD QUARTER (JULY—SEPTEMbER) AND OF 
. BIRTHS anp DEATHS purine THE FouRTH QUARTER 


(OcTOBER—DECEMBER) OF 1863. 


THE general result of the quarterly returns is favourable. The marriage-rate was 
above the average during the first nine months of the last year for which we have 
returns; and it is well known that they afford a good indication of the opinions 
which the people themselves have of their prospects in life. The births are returned 
for the last quarter of the year, and greatly exceed the average; while the deaths 
are also above the average, but to a much less extent. 

The marriage returns of the last quarter are not in; but in spite of some 
discouragement it is evident that the year of the marriage of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will be the anniversary of more than the usual number of such 
celebrations. The birth-rate of the year 1863 is the highest that has been observed 
in England ; and the rate of mortality, owing chiefly to the prevalence of fever and 
of scarlatina, is also higher than is usual. 


Eneianp :—Marriaces, Brrtus, and Dzatus, returned in the Years 
1857-63, and in the QuarreErs of those Years. 


Caiendar Years, 1857-63 :—Numbers. 





Years ......... 68. 62. 61. 60. 5g. *58. Bae 
Marriages No. -— 163,991 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 
Births........ >> | 729,399 | 711,691 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 
Deaths........ », | 475,582 | 436,514 | 435,114 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 








Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-63. 


(1.) Marrraces:—Numobers. 





Qrs. ended 63. 69. 61. 60. 759. "58. "67. 

last day of = |————- | |__| —_  —_—_ | —qc\cr 
Mareb.........No.| 35,454 | 33,976 | 33,274 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 
TBO God y | 44,058 | 40,771 | 42012 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890.| 41,267 


Septmbr..... ,, | 41,902 | 40,585 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 
Decmbr. .... 5, — 48,659 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1857-63.. 
(1I.) Brrras :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 63. 69. 61. 60. 59. 58. 57. 
lest day of |__| | ee ee 
March. ........ No.| 186,653 | 182,005 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,430 
June oe j» | 189,611 | 185,638 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 


Septmbr..... ,, | 173,125 | 172,237 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 180,010 171,811 | 166,620 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 


(III.) Deatas:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. "BS. is 

Yeast ay Gf ee ee 
ENTS aaa No.| 128,524 | 122,192 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 
JUNC” ajarescs », | 118,375 | 107,555 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 





Septmbr..... ,, | 112,384 | 92,225 | 101,232 | 86,312 | 104,216 | 98,142 | 100,528 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 116,299 | 114,542 | 105,109 102,923 | 109,354 118,553 | 110,576 





MARRIAGES.—83,804 persons were married in the quarter that ended on 
September 30th, 1863. The weddings were 41,902, and exceed by 1,317 the 
weddings in the summer quarter of 1862, and by 2,018 the weddings in the summer 
preceding. The marriage-rate was 1°616 per cent., and this is above the average of 
ten preceding quarters. Thus the marriage meter indicates by its rise a steady 
improvement in the condition and prospects of the great body of the nation. 
London takes the lead, and is followed by all its surrounding divisions; in the 
interval between 1861 and 1863, the summer marriages rose from 7,322 to 8,031 
in the metropolis ; from 3232 to 3512 in Kent and the other south-eastern counties. 
A notable increase also appears in the returns of the counties of Hertford, Oxford, 
Bedford, and Cambridge; in Suffolk and Norfolk; while marriage decreased in 
Wilts, Devon, and Somerset ; but increased in Gloucester, Bristol, Salop, Stafford, 
and Warwick, which are pervaded in different degrees by prosperous coal and iron 
works. Leicester, Lincoln, and Derby show an increase; Nottingham indicates 
some depression. 

The marriages of Cheshire and Lancashire fell from 7,086 in the summer 
quarter of 1861 to 6,376 in the corresponding quarter of 1862, but in the summer 
quarter of the year 1863 rose again to 6,999, and thus gave the signal of reaction. 
Yorkshire sympathized with lLancashire,—especially in Huddersfield, Halifax, 
Bradford and Hull,—but the reaction in this great county was more complete; and 
the people of Leeds and Sheffield married in greater numbers than they did in 
either of the two preceding summer quarters. The marriages increased steadily in 
the northern counties ; and the principality of Wales, either animated by loyalty, 
or by the heat of the iron trade, surpassed the metropolis in the rise of its marriage- 
rate, which exceeded by 12 per cent. the summer rate of Wales in 1861. 

BrirtHs.—180,010 births were registered in the last quarter of the year 1868 ; 
and the birth-rate of the quarter was 3°461, which is considerably above the 
average-rate of the autumn quarter. Children are not born in equal numbers 
throughout the year; and, in general, births are at the highest in the winter 
quarter, and at the lowest in the autumn quarter of the year. But the seasons of 
the last year were exceptional, for the birth-rate was highest in the spring, and 
lowest in the summer quarter; and in all the quarters the rate was above the 
average, 
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Enetann:—Annual Rates per Cent.of Persons Marrtep, Brrrus, and DEaTus, 
during the Yuars 1857-68, and the QuarteERs of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1857-68 :—General Percentage Results. 


YEARS oo... 63, era 69. 61, 60, | 759. 58. 57. 
































Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands }| 20,554] — | 20,337 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19.471 | 19,257 
in middle of 
each Year.... ! 





Persons ied 
ried Perct. 
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= 670 | WOl2 | 1-628 | 1°710.) 1°704 | 1604 | 1-652 











Births... ,, | 3°549 | 3°427 | 3°500 | 3-461 | 3°437 | 3°504 | 3°366 | 3°443 
Deaths... ,, | 2°314 | 2:211 | 2°146 | 2°163 | 27124 | 2-239 | 2°309 | 2-180 











Quarters ofeach Calendar Year, 1857-63. 


(1.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 





Mean 

















Qrs. ended 63. | ogg seq | "62. *6I, 60. 59. 58. "57. 

last day of ie hee i eens nf is bs 
March....Per ct.| 1°404 | 1°394 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1-422 | 1°464 | 1°252 | 1-410 
IUNG 64.202 99 E722. |. 41693:,| sb°610--2°678 «)) 12766) |. 1-716). 4°646), 19722 
Septmbr. ,, 616° | 1°607 | 1-582 7 1°570 | 1-614 | 1602 | 1570 | 1°592 
Decmbr. ,, — 1°975 | 1°890 | 1°906 | 2°012 | 2°026 | 1°934 | 1°880 


(IJ.) Birtus :—Percentages. 





Mean 


62. 6l. 60. 59. 68. BT. 














Qrs. ended 63. RO? 

last day of ies ead re es aha ieee 
March....Per ct.| 3°698 | 3°594 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 |. 3°604 
Fis | eae 3°705 | 39587 | 3666 1-3°690° 1-3°512 | 3588.) 3°488- | 3°55 


Septmbr. ,, | 3°337 | 3°292 | 3°356 | 3°388 | 3-267 | 3°389 | 3-204 | 3-316 
‘Decmbr. ,, | 3°461 | 3°236 | 3:338 | 3°272 | 3-230 | 3-414 | 3-205 | 3°304 


(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 


Mean 











Qrs. ended 63. 5360 62. 61. 60. 659. *B8. "OT. 

last dayof | ee See Serer eS 0 8 Eaten 
Mareh....Per ct.) 2°546 | 2°498 | 2°447 | 2°453 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2°631 | 2°298 
JONE. nc... P ZAOwO NN 220OT b 2124. 2°147 | 2°237 12155. | 2°240 | 2087 


Septmbr. ,, | 2°166 | 17982 | 1°797 | 1-994 | 1-718 | 2:097 | 1:997 | 2-068 
Decmbr. ,, | 2'236 | 2°178 | 2°226 | 2-064 | 2-043 | 2°195 | 2-406 | 2:269 
| 
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The account of 1863 makes the registered births in that year 729,399 ; and the 
birth-rate is 3°549, or 0°122 above the average (3°427) of the ten preceding years. 
The births exceeded by 17,708 the births in the year 1862, which was itself more 
prolific than any year that had gone before it. 

It is shown in the Census Report that the number of wedded childbearing 
women is increasing faster than the general population, and this partly accounts for 
the increase of the birth-rate. 

INCREASE OF PopuLaTion.—d<As the births were 180,010, the deaths 116,299, 
the ascertained natural increase of population in the Jast quarter of the year was 
63,711. About 15,319 persons of English origin emigrated during the quarter. 
The emigrants from the United Kingdom of which the emigration commission 
furnishes an account amounted to 43,123, of whom about 2,850 were foreigners. 

68,280 emigrants of English origin sailed from ports at which there are 
emigration agents in the year 1863; and of their number 36,312 sailed to the 
United States, 2,843 to the North American Colonies, 27,487 to the Australian 
Colonies, and 1,638 to other places. The emigrants from the United Kingdom in 
the year were 215,025, —124,433 males and 90,592 females,—after excluding 8,733 
foreigners who sailed from British ports. 

Allowing for unregistered births, and for emigration, the increase of the 
population of England was about 215,537 in the year; while the emigration from 
Treland reduced the rest of the population, so that the probable increase of the 
United Kingdom was about 190,428. 

The Registrar (reneral of Ireland is now empowered to register births and 
deaths, and under his able superintendence the country will learn the exact numbers 
in that part of the United Kingdom during the ensuing year. 

Prices, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—Fortunately for the country, while 
the price of meat remained nearly stationary, the prices of wheat and the prices of 
potatoes are kept down by the abundant crops, and this was as advantageous to 
the people at large, as it was to the monetary world. Beef by the carcase at the 
London markets was quoted at 4d. and 64d. in the autumn quarters of 1861, 1862, 
and 1863 ; mutton in the same quarters at 43d., 54d., 5d. and 62d., 63d. and 7d. 
The average price of beef in the last quarter was 54d., of mutton 6d. a pound. 
Wheat in the corresponding autumn quarters was 59s. 3d., 48s. 2d., and 40s. 6d.; 
potatoes 6s., 5s., and 3s. 6d. a hundredweight wholesale. While potatoes were 
187s. a ton in 1862, they fell to 101s. in 1863. Wheat in the last autumn was 
40s. 6d., to which it fell progressively from 59s. 3d. in the autumn of 1861. The 
average price of wheat was 55s. 5d. in 1862, and 44s. 8d. in 1863; the reduction 
was 19 per cent.; and the wheat entered for home consumption fell from nearly ten 
to less than s?w million quarters. 

The paupers in the receipt of relief were 951,895 in 1862, and 993,491 in 
1863 ; but the distress culminated in the first three months of the year, when 
1,091,873 paupers were on the lists, which at the end of the year contained 
935,013 ; a number less by 105,143 than the paupers of the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year. The change is still greater in the cotton districts, where, as 
we learn from the report of the Central Executive Committee, the numbers in the 
receipt of relief from the guardians and from local committees was 448,955 in 
the last week of November, 1862, and 170,850 in the last week of November, 
1863. It is difficult to conceive what the distress and the mortality might have 
been in the manufacturing districts, had it not been for the Poor Law and for the 
charity of the nation, which has placed 1,3238,493/. at the disposal of the able 
committee of which Lord Derby is the chairman. 

The weather of the quarter presented some peculiarities, The temperature at 
the latter end of October and the beginning of December was colder than the 
average of the season at Greenwich; but the mean temperature of the season was 
3°°2 above the average of 92 years. The rain in three months was 4°6 inches, 
which is 2°56 inches below the average. ‘The water supply was therefore in some 
degree defective. Fog prevailed on 66 out of 92 days. Violent storms blew, 
particularly about the middle of the quarter, and swept the face of the earth. 
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Consots, Provisions, Pauperism, and Temperature, in each of the Nine 
Quarters ended 30th December, 1868. 









Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
ri Beee Price of Meat per |b. at Prices 65 
vy € Gs Fa © ‘ 

Quarters || Price oF ces eee Fotatoes Quarterly Average of {Mean 

és : Wheat # and Newgate Markets (York : é : 

of on (bythe Carcase) Rese) the Number of Paupers T 
ding || Consols RS Se: ee oN, relieved on the em 

ending Quarter f with the Mean Prices. | per Ton 


(for last day of each week. | pera- 


In h at 
Money). England Waterside ture. 


aL een! Beef. Mutton. eee In-door. | Out-door. 
1861 £ bs hod gh BA idl as Be ok ° 
$1 Dec.|; 932159 3} 4—63 | 48—6% }110—130] 128,533 | 716,096 | 45°5 
58 53 120 
1862 
31 Mar. || 931 760 14 4—62 | 48—63 | 130—155 | 143,926 | 804,272 | 41°1 
58 58 142 
30 June|} 938156 8] 4—6 5—7 | 180—200] 127,863 | 781,858 153°3 
5 6 Igo 


30 Sept.|| 932 | 56 10 | 43—63 54—7 |100—130] 119,592 | 789,914 | 58°7 
54 63 i15 


31 Dec. 935 1 48 2 | 


5 4—61 | 51—63 | 90—110] 132,663 | 907,493 | 450 
5t 6 100 
1863 
31 Mar.|) 924146 7] 4—62 | 5—7 [120—130] 143,661 | 948,212 | 42°6 
| sh 6 125 
30 June || 933 1 46 2 | 43—62 | 43—63 [| 110—130] 127,852 | 879,241 153-0 
ea: 54 120 
30 Sept.|| 93 | 45 7 | 43—62 | 43—63 | 70—105] 120,189 | 819,795 | 58°8 
53 54 87 
31 Dec. 927 | 40 6 4— 6+ 5—7 60—80 | 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 
+ 6 70 
8 


Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
averaye of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 
uarter. 
, Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 655 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 19,885,921 (in 
1861), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth ; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1860, to—Insane Persons, 31,554; Vagrants, 1,542. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 817,800. 





DEATHS ; AND THE STATE OF THE Pubitic HeattH.—The deaths in the last 
92 days of the year were 116,299; and the mortality was at the rate of 2°236 per 
cent., or ‘058 above the quarter’s average. The mortality was at the rate of 
2°452 in the chief town districts, and of 1:946 in the country and small districts ; 
the mortality in the towns being near its average, and in the country above its 
average. 
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Annual Rate 0f Morrauity per Cent. in Town and Country Districrs of ENGLAND in 
each Quarter of the Years 1863-61. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 








Area Population Enumerated. Guess in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute = ; 
A ending M 
si 1851. 1861. 1863. |:cq ao | 1862. | 1862. 


63-62, 





J sue. 2°705 | 2°688 | 2°661 | 2°658 © 





In 142 Districts, and 


56 Sub - districts, June....| 2°478 | 2°336 | 2°265 | 2°271 
comprising the (| 97287,151] 9,155,964 | 10,950,841 }4 go") 9.404 | 2-239 | 1-977 | 2°193 


Chief Towns ....... Dec.....| 2°462 | 2°454 | 2°512 | 2°291 


Year ....| 2°512 | 2°429 \2°354 |\:2*35e 




















Year ....| 2°064 | 1°970 | 1°894 | 1°938 














In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 
districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, -| 34,037,732] 8,771,645 | 9,135,383] 
comprising chiefly 
Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


March | 2°343 | 2°287 | 2°184 | 2°210 
June... | 2°102)) 27631 |.1°949°) 1-908 
Sept. ..| 1°864 | 1°694 | 1°573 | 1°753 
‘ae 1946 | 1°866 | 1°870 | 1°790 








Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three 
months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For this 
inequality a correction has been made in tiie calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 
365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





475,582 deaths were registered in the year ; and the mortality was at the rate 
of 2°314 per cent.; the average of the preceding ten years being 2°211. The 
death-toll instead of 22 was 23 in 1,000; so of every 1,000 living one was sacri- 
ficed in the year. The mortality of the year in the chief town districts was at the 
rate of 25, in the rest of the country 21, per 1000. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality in the Eleven Divisions of England in 
the Ten Years 1851-60, and in each of the Years 1862 and 1863. 








Average Deaths Annually to 

Annual Rate 1,000 Living. 

Divisions. lib os 
in Tren con 

” 1851-60. 1863. 
treason oka clea eiotettes 23°63 : 24°83 
mu. South-Eastern counties ..........00 19°55 : 19°88 
m1. South Midland 45 Rade 20°44: : 21°68 
TV. Bastern-Commties: cages. ccueswenswssenk 20°58 : 22°00 
v. South-Western counties ............0. 20°01 2 21°51 
vi. West Midland Fae. Genet untae 22°35 ; 22°69 
vir. North Diidiand” 45> ccs Garces 21°10 : 21°68 
vit. North-Western: 78g" Views. cieene 25°51 : 25°84: 
1x. VYorkslive: ,,.2ooiiteciaces ceceeecatecoteee 23°09 : 25°18 
X..., NOPtHRSrmCOUMELEIHT, Aj adecsacoatadensoee 21°99 “4, 23°30 


xi. Monmouthshire and Wales........... 21°28 : 21°01 
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The number of deaths was higher in every division than it was in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1861 ; and also in 1862, except in the West Midland division, 
in the North Western (Lancashire and Cheshire), in Yorkshire, and in the 
Northern division, where the deaths were less numerous than they had been. 
The deaths in the South Eastern division rose from 8,427 in the last quarter of 
1861 to 9,269 in the corresponding quarter of 1863 ; inthe South Midland division 
from 6,176 to 6,964; in the Eastern division from 5,552 to 6,011; in the South 
Western division from 8,474 to 9,716, where Wilts and Cornwall were the greatest 
sufferers. 

Yet in Salisbury only 24 deaths were registered out of a population of 9,039. 
This city was formerly one of the unhealtbiest small cities in the kingdom; and 
in the ten years 1841-50 the mortality was at the rate of 28 in 1,000; cholera 
with diarrhoea was fatal in the epidemic of 1849 to 20 in every 1,000 of its 
inhabitants. Aroused into activity on the approach of the second cholera epidemic, 
a Local Board of Health was appointed, and proceeded to do its work effectually. 
The open drains running through the streets were filled up, a complete system of 
drainage was carried out, and works were established which provide a_ plentiful 
supply of water. These municipal reforms, commenced in 1853, were completed 
in 1854; and the death-toll has been levied with less severity ever since the year 
1855. The mortality in the ten years 1851-60 fell to 24 in 1,000, and though 
higher in the first was lower in the last five years of this period. The mortality 
was at the rate of 27 in 1862, and 15 per 1,000 in 1868. The full effects of 
sanitary improvements only become apparent after some years ; and the disturbance 
of the seeds of disease is sometimes followed by epidemics, as was apparently the 
case in Salisbury, where the mortality was at the rate of 29 and 27 in 1,000 during 
1854 and 1855; while in 1856 the mortality fell to 22, and after some fluctuation 
to 18 in 1860 and 1861, This happy healthy state was disturbed by epidemics of 
measles and whooping-cough in 1862, when 240 people died from all causes, and 
the mortality was at the rate of 27 in 1,000. In the year 1863, the vigilance of 
the Board of Health was again rewarded, and the mortality fell to 15 in 1,000; 
thus justifying the sanguine Registrar when he says: 


“In my previous report I stated that in my opinion the low rate of mortality 
was owing to the completeness of the sanitary improvements lately carried into 
effect, and I attribute the continued favourable state of the public health in this 
district to the same cause. It is a remarkable fact, that in a population of 9,039 
the deaths have been only 44 in a half-year.” 


At the rates still prevailing in other towns the deaths in a half-year would have 
been 113; thus 79 lives were saved. The Sick City, healed in his county, is a 
cheering memorial near the ashes of Lord Herbert, which lie above Salisbury, on a 
tributary of the Avon. But, as experience proves, the health of a city, like the 
sacred fire on the altar, requires the constant vigilance of its guardians, otherwise 
its flames expire. 

Staffordshire and Warwickshire, in the West Midland counties, as well as York- 
shire and the Northern division, experienced a higher rate of mortality in the last 
quarter than they did in the corresponding quarter of 1861, but a lower rate than 
they experienced in 1862. ‘This was also the case with Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The mortality of the North-western division (Lancashire and Cheshire), instead 
of being 17, was nearly 26 (25°51) in 1,000 during the ten years 1851-60; it was 
25°07 in 1862, and 25°84, or a little above the average in 1863. The people of 
Lancashire have been so busy in clothing the world that their workpeople have 
been neglected, and been destroyed by thousands every year, for the want of the 
most elementary sanitary conveniences, which we may hope will now be provided 
under the Public Works Act. 
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Enevanp: — Marrraces Registered in Quarters ended 30th September, 
1863-61; and Birtus and Dratus in Quarters ended 31st December, 
1863-61. 

















l 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th September, 
Achenland Wie) in 1861. 
ngland and Wales. 
a Statute Acres. (peysons.) 263, 62. 61. 
No. No. No. No 


Eneip.& WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 ]20,066,224 | 41,902 | 40,585 39,884 





ic, LOMO ch cdeesddeas «Bou 47,997 | 2,803,989 | 8,031 8,067 738228 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,66) Cate 3,489 3,232 
111. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497 2 452 2,032 1,972 
TVs Basternt cnccicsscasscwe 3,214,099 | 1,142,580 1,651 1,639 1,560 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 eeerig a,a0L 3,364 
vi. West Midland ....... 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 § £064 4,872 4,631 
vir. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 2.250 2153 25,130 

vit. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540] 6,999 | 6,376 ‘7,086 
ik: Yorksitite’ © :....:..0%2.. 3,654,636 | 2,015,541] 4,386 4.128 4,245 
Xo NOCUREM. oo. sccccs- 3,4923322 4, badgers Y" 2,204 2,285 2,241 


xt. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 } 1,312,834 25352 2,290 2,101 




















7 8 9 10 aul 12 13 
Brerns in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 31st December. 31st December, 
(England and Wales.) 163. 169. 61. 63. 160. 61. 
i. No. No. No. No. No. nay 
Enewp. & WaLes....Totals| 180,010 | 171,811 | 166,620 |116,299 | 114,542] 105,109 
¥,” ROHAGR hocre canto: 27,127 | 23,783 | 23,567 | 18,857 | 37,717.) teilgo 
ir. South-Eastern ........ 15,624 | 15,057 14,439 9,269 | 8,895 | 8,427 
111. South Midland ....... 13,0658 | 10,628. | 10,231 6,964) 6,389} 6,176 
TVs) FURRCTAN. ccnodacaciesnan: 9,187 9,145 8,701 6,011,| 5,690)! 5,o0e 
v. South-Western ........ 14,588 | 14,824 | 13,728 9,716 | 8,826) 8,474 
vi. West Midland ......... 22,144 | 21,3829 | 20,961. | 13,303 | 14,306 | 11,763 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,204 | 10,980 | 10,745 7,058 | 6,401] 6,065 
viit. North-Western........ 27,398 | 26,444 | 26,156 | 19,532 | 20,186 | 19,227 
2X. Yorkeh@@ sient 19,414 | 18,426 | 17,575 | 12,437 | 12,834 {| 10,928 
x. Norther Sion 11,374 | 10,830 | 10,458 6,558 | 6,901; 6,206 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 10,892 | 10,365 | 10,069 | 6,594] 6,397; 6,118 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 3lst DECEMBER, 1863. 
By JAMES GLAISHER, EsqQ., F.R.S., fc., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


Till October 9th the temperature was alternately warm and cold. On October 
10th a warm period set in, and continued to the 22nd inclusive, the average daily 
excess of mean temperature was nearly 5°; the weather then changed, and till 
November 13th the weather was variable with respect to warmth, some days being 
in excess of temperature to a considerable amount, and others below, but the latter 
preponderated ; and the daily deficiency of warmth for the 22 days ending 
November 13th was rather more than 1° daily. From this time to the end of the 
quarter there was an excess of temperature over the average, amounting, from these 
48 days ending December 31st, to 4° daily. The same excess of temperature 
extended over the country. The period from October 30th to the beginning of 
December was unusually stormy, even for the time of the year. Successive gales 
of wind occurred till November 4th. Other severe storms took place all over the 
country on November 21st and December 2nd and 3rd. On October 30th the 
heaviest pressure within the preceding 20 years took place, viz., one of 294 lbs. on 
the square foot. On December 8rd, at Greenwich, at 7h. 30m. A.M., the barometer 
reading was 28°79 in., and remained at this reading for 42 minutes, then turned to 
increase, and was 30°22in. by noon on the 4th; at Castleton the increase was 
1-lin. in 13 hours; at Cockermouth, between December 8rd, at 9 A.M., and 
December 4th, at 9 A.M., was 1°34: in. So that the increase from the 3rd to the 4th 
all over the country was extraordinary. The variations of atmospheric pressures 
between October 27th and December 5th were very frequent and to large amounts. 


The mean temperature of October was 51°°6, being nearly the same as in 1862, 
when it was 51°-8, and less than in 1861, when it was 54.°°9. 


The mean temperature of November was 45°°7, being higher than any 
November since 1857, which was 45°°8. 


The mean temperature of December was 43°2, being O°°4 less than in 1862; 
higher than in 1861, which was 41°-0; and higher than in any other year back to 
1857, which was 45°°1. 


The mean high day temperature in October was that of the average for the 
month, in November was 2° in excess, and in December 3°:4 in excess above the 
average. 


The mean low night temperature in the three months was in excess to the 
amount of 2°1 in October, 2°-9 in November, and 1°-1 in December. 


Therefore the days in October were of the average value, and were warm 
in both November and December, and the nights were warm throughout the 
quarter. 


The mean temperature of the air in October was 1°, in November was 1°3, 


and in December was 3° nearly in excess over their respective averages of the 
preceding 22 years. 
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The mean temperature of the dew point was in excess in each month of the 


quarter, to the amount of 1°}, 2°4, and 1°} in each month respectively. 


The degree of hwmidity of the air was very nearly the same as its average value 


in the months of October and November, and was below its average in December. 


The pressure of the atmosphere was a little below its average in October, and 
above in November and December. 


The fall of rain at Greenwich was below its average in each month, and to 
the amount of 24 inches upon the quarter. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
November, constituting the three autumn months, was 50°3, being 0°9 above the 


average of the preceding 92 years. 
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Temperature of eo Weight 
a Om of Vapour 
oree ina 
: f : 
os eae ene es Dew Air— r, . Cubic Foot 
Air. Hvaporation.| Point. {Daily Range. aS of Air. 
Water 
Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. éP the Diff. Diff, 
from | from from from from from from 
, | Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- : Ayer- ao |OAVeT= 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
92 22 29 22 Q2 22 22 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years Years. Years. 
° ° ° ° ° ° 2 Sy har isa In. Gr. Gr. 
51°6 | 42:1) +1°1 +1°25 47°38 | +1°46 12°7 | —2-O]7 54°8 | °3383 |+-O169 3-7 0:0 
45-7 | 4+8°3) +1°7 § 44:2 | 42°60 42°4 | +2°64 10°8 | —0:9) 48°5 | -271 |+:0198 3:1 | +0°3 
43°2 | +4:°2| 42°9 f 41°] | +2°39 38°5 | +1°47 11°8 | +2°37 44-0 253 |+°O10¢ 2°7 | +0°1 
46°38 | +3:2] +1°9 42°07 42°9 | +1°8§ 11°8 | —O°25 49°27 279 |4+°O15— 3°2 “40-1 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain j 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. aed Number of Nights 
ny ; zontal elon Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. } Move- est est 
from from from | ment Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- | Aver- Aver-# of the { At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of — age of ASH age off Air. below] 30° srt at at 
29 2 46 80°. | and * PNight.} Night, 
Years. | Years. Years Years 40°. 
In. Ga. |. Gr. In. In. # Miles ° ° 
87 0 $29°638/—061f 5387 |} — 24 1°7 | —1:1% 226 ] 14 16 | 23:0 | 50°8 
88 | — 1]729°870;/+:121} 547; —1qy 1:8 }—0-6§ 221 1 12 Y IAVT-7. | 4858 
83 — 6 $29°942)+°1269 552 Of l:l|—O°8f 299 16 10 Di LGR 480 
Sum | Sum | Mean § Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest Highst 
86 | — 2 429°817|/4+:062) 545 | — 19 4:6] --2°bg 249 28 36 28 § 16°2 | 50°8 





Note.—In reading tliis table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 


the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





Truro; at Exeter at 3h. 8m. A.M. (local time); at Clifton at 83h. 15m. a™M.; at 
Great Berkhampstead the shock was very slight; at Aspley at 3h. 25m. or 80m., 
as a slight shock ; at Lampeter at 3h. 20m. a.M.; at Grantham at 3h. 28m. A.M.; 


The Earthquake of October 6th was felt at Helston at 3h. 30m. a.m. 3 at 


and at Kecles, near Manchester, at 3h. 20m. A.M, 


eee ee ew eee ee ee Oe a re ae Oe Fe ee eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
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Enatann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st Dec., 1868. 















































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
M } , : | Mean’ | Mean 
N Proseuneet es PORE nace | Monthly| Daily = eis Mean 
SEES Dry Air | Reading) Reading) of Tem-| Range | Range Lem- | n egree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature}  o¢ pe perature) or ty. 
STATIONS. Be f Thermo- Tiere: in pe. Peers oh" “Rem: of the midity, 
the dea, |-maeterey|. Meter. Quarter perature. perature. ae 
Ley, ° ° ° ° fo} fo} 
GHEINEECY > s..6e.cc0e. 27 Sit 6255: oso Po sOris LF bok 5 8. ae 7 86 
1 ae a er .| 29°703 | 63°3 | 32°5 | 30°8 | 24°6 | 8:0 | 44°4 | 84 
Wentn Ot se csctsccevinten 29-748 | 61:0 | 30°0 | 31-0 | 22°1 6°8 | 44°7 82 
Barnstaple............ 29 -687 | 65-0 | 30-0 | 35°0 [ 27-0 9°3 | 45°2 86 
Royal Observatory | 29°708 | 66°5 | 26°5 | 40°0 | 31°0 | 11°8 | 42°9 | 86 
Royston ..cccesseceoss 29-738 | 65°3 | 25°6 | 89-7 | 31-4 | 12°3 | 42:1 | 87 
Lampeter. ...i......-. 29-706.) 63°67 |, 24-3. |, 391 § 28 °9) | The 43-9) 92 
INOEWICY .cceestoso4- 29644 | 65°0 | 31°0 | 34°0 | 27°3 | 10°7 | 43°8 86 
Diss (Norfolk) ....) 29-717 | 66°0 | 27-0 | 39°00} 31-3 | 10°6 |.41°7 85 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°630 | 64°0 | 25°5 | 38°5 | 31°6 | 12°6 | 42°7 91 
Liverpool... 29-665 | 60-2 | 33°3| 26-9] 21:2} 7:7] 40-7] 81 
Wakefield ...2.....« 29 63211 62°%4|, 25 On SAT S202. FD +9 +442,:6 |» 89 
Stonyhurst............ 29-610. 626.) 2507 3479-8, 26-9. | O76 F418 hs 87 
North Shields ....| 29°625 | 60°0 | 25°2 | 34°8 | 27:2 9:2 | 40-4 87 
PI WACK 3.5 )scets ohn 29°584-) 63°0.| 24-0 |,.39°0 |. 29:3 | 12°2 | 40°31), 86 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 7 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Mean 
ara Amount 
or ee Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS, estimated Cloud. an ba paiotie 
Strength.| wo | BE. | 8. | w. itfell. ; 
in. 
Guernsey ............ 1°8 6 3 10) Ko 5-3 50 12-4 
Px etersiyi0i.t. 012. O-9 5 a 9 13 6°5 58 10°0 
Ventnor .......:..0000 — 6 o 5} ALS — 46 9°5 
Barnstaple ............ as) 5 9 Bboy bun bO 4°8 66 Lbjd 
RoyalObservatory| — 3 A oy a 7-0 —_ 4°6 
PLOY SLOW. cot orice eee — 2 3 13 13 5°8 58 5°2 
Dannpeter’os....!%.. 0°8 + 4 Laeee Wet 49 33 14°9 
Norwich ..........0.... a 3 3 13 | 12 ee 31 6 °6 
Diss (Norfolk) .... — 3 4 P27 ihe 2 6°7 40 6 °4 
Belvoir Castle .... 1°3 1 1 15 14 5°5 33 6°9 
Liverpool ............ 1°4 4 4 11 12 (ie 55 Ore 
Wakefield ............ 18 4 6 i el 9 6°8 55 7°0 
Stonynuret: 47, 0°9 7 4 72 (Ors 7°6 70 19 °6 
North Shields 20 4) 2 7 Ly: 6 °6 47 80 
Alnwick cgi... a4 2 5 4 | 20 4°3 4] 8°8 
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No. IL.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 
ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 18638. 


This Return comprises the number of Brrrus, DEATHS, and MARRIAGES 
entered on the registers of the 1,009 districts into which Scotland is divided for 
the purposes of registration during the quarter ending 31st December, 1863. 
From the returns received, it would appear that the births and deaths were 
above their usual proportion, while the marriages were in the same proportion as 
during the corresponding quarter of the eight previous years. 

BrrrHs.—26,583 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
31st December, 1863, being in the annual proportion of 343 births in every 
10,000 of the estimated population, or 1 birth to every 29 persons. This, though 
higher than the average birth-rate of the corresponding quarter during the eight 
previous years, which was at the rate of 334 births in every 10,000 of the esti- 
mated population, was equalled in 1861, and exceeded in 1859. This birth-rate is 
considerably higher than that of England, which, on a ten years’ average, only 
shows a proportion of 323 births to every 10,000 of the estimated population. 

The usual difference was observed between the proportion of births in the town 
and country districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace almost all 
the towns with populations of 2,000 and upwards), 15,286 births were registered ; 
while in the 883 country districts (embracing the remainder of the population 
of Scotland) 11,297 births occurred; thus indicating an annual proportion of 
373 births for every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 309 births for 
an equal population in the rural districts. 

Of the 26,583 births, 23,801 were legitimate, and 2,782 illegitimate, being in 
the proportion of 10°4 per cent., of the births illegitimate, or 1 illegitimate in 
every 9'5 births. As usual, the proportion of illegitimate births was lower in the 
towns than in the rural districts, for while 10°3 per cent. of the births were illegi- 
timate in the towns, 10°6 per cent. were so in the country districts. The North 
and North-western divisions of Scotland furnished, as usual, the smallest proportion 
of illegitimate births; the North-eastern and Southern divisions the highest pro- 
portion ; for, while the former only yielded respectively 4°9 and 5:5 per cent. of the 
births as illegitimate, the latter yiclded respectively 16°5 and 15:2 per cent. as 
illegitimate. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 13,714 were boys, and 12,869 girls; 
showing the very high proportion of 107 boys for every 100 girls at birth. 

Dratus.—17,998 deaths were registered in Scotland during the fourth quarter 
of the year 1863, being in the annual proportion of 232 deaths in every 10,000 of 
the estimated population. This is an exceeding high death-rate and very greatly 
above the average, which, for the corresponding quarter of the eight previous years, 
was only at the rate of 204 deaths in every 10,000 of the estimated population. 

The deaths in the town districts were greatly more numerous in proportion to 
the population than in the rural districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts 
11,592 deaths were registered ; but only 6,406 deaths in the 883 rural districts ; 
indicating an annual proportion of 283 deaths in every 10,000 persons in the 
towns, but only 175 deaths in a like population in the country districts. 

Of the deaths, 5,583 occurred during October, 5,996 during November, and 
6,419 during December; so that the daily deaths in Scotland amounted to 180 
during October, to 199 during November, and to 207 during December. 

INCREASE OF THE PopuLATION.—As the births numbered 26,583, and the 
deaths 17,998, the natural increase of the population during the quarter, through 
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the excess of births over deaths, amounted to 8,585 persons. From a return 
furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears 
that 43,123 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the quarter, of which number 3,050 were ascertained to be of Scottish origin. If 
to that number 154 be added as the proportion of persons whose nationality was 
not distinguished, the total Scottish emigration during the quarter would amount to 
3,204 persons ; and being deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave 
5,381 as the increase of the population during the quarter. 

MaRRIAGES.—6,577 marriages were registered in Scotland during the quarter, 
being in the annual proportion of 84 marriages in every 10,000 persons of the 
estimated population. This is the exact average of the corresponding quarter 
during the eight previous years. This speaks well for the general prosperity of the 
country, and shows the opinion of the people as to the non-existence of any 
depression in trade at present. 

As with the births and deaths, the proportion of marriages was much higher 
in the town than in the rural districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts 
3,873 marriages were registered, but only 2,704 in the 883 rural districts; show- 
ing an annual proportion of 94 marriages in every 10,000 persons in the town 
districts, but only 74 marriages in a like population in the rural districts. 

HEALTH OF THE PopuLATION.—The population has been very unhealthy 
during the quarter, and the mortality high above the average of the corresponding 
quarter of the eight previous years. Scarlet fever and diphtheria have been pre- 
valent and fatal over almost every part of Scotland, while influenza, bronchitis, and 
sore throats (not diphtheritic) have been very general. Continued fever also in its 
varied forms has been prevalent ; confined to no locality, however, but seemingly as 
prevalent and fatal in the detached cottage as in the crowded town. Small-pox 
seems to be almost everywhere on the decline; and a few of the Registrars, in 
noticing the ravages of the late epidemic, draw attention to the fact, that the 
deaths almost alone occurred among those who had not been vaccinated. 

WEATHER.—The weather, as a whole, has been unusually mild during the 
quarter, and the year closed without frost or snow beyond a very few days’ con- 
tinuance, excepting in the high lying districts. Strong, mild, damp winds from the 
south-west were the prevailing atmospheric currents, and go long as these continue, 
it is well known we have neither frosts nor snows occur—a fact which proves how 
dependent we are on these atmospheric currents for the mildness of our British 
winters. Rain fell on 52 days during the quarter, or seven days more than usual ; 
its depth also was great, amounting to 12°64 inches, or 1°53 inch more than the 
mean of former years. There was also_less sunshine, by reason of the greater 
amount of cloud; the temperature was consequently scarcely so high during the 
day, but was amply compensated for during the night, by these being less cold 
than usual; so that the mean temperature of the quarter was 2°°2 higher than the 
average of the fourth quarter during the eight previous years. 

The mean barometric pressure, corrected and reduced to the sea level, and to 
32° of temperature, was 29°657 inches in October, 29°825 inches in November, and 
29-840 inches in December. The mean temperature was 46°°8 during October, 
43°-1 during November, and 40°°8 during December. The mean daily range of tem- 
perature was 10°6 during October, and 9°°8 during both November and December, 
an unusually low range for the quarter. The mean degree of humidity of the air 
was 89 during October and November, and 88 during December, full saturation of 
the air with moisture being 100. The number of days on which rain fell was 
19 during October, 15 during November, and 18 during December ; with a mean 
depth of 4°11 inches during October, 3°52 inches daring November, and 5:01 inches 
during December. Winds with an easterly point blew 9 days during October, 
5 during November, and 4 during December. Winds with a westerly point blew 
16 days during October, 17 days during November, and 23 during December. 
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Scortanp:—Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st December, 1863. 





1 2 3 4 5 | 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
in 1861. Marriages.} Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) 


Statute Acres. 


(Persons.) 





No. No 
SOOT AWN Diccsayseseesose Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 26,583 | 17,998 
T. AN OPEMET | ccccseneonten: 252.0 ds O22 130,422 897 468 
11. North-Western ........ 457391876 167,329 1,139 428 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254.29,594 366,783 3,104 1,650 
iv. East Midland ........ 247904.92 523,822 4,297 2,865 
v. West Midland ........ 2,092.1 70 242,507 32 1,894 1,304 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 [| 1,008,253 9,947 7,699 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1, 1929524. 408,962 [| 3,671 25340 
ver. Southern 20.203 2,069,696 214,216 1,634 953 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN. 


Summary of Marrtages, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1863 ; and 
Brratus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1863. 




















ARKA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. i f 1861. | Marriages.! Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. | (Persons.) 
No. - No. No. No. 
England and Wales............ 371324,883 | 20,066,224) 41,902 | 180,010 | 116,299 
Soetl amidase: hei chunk sitions 195639,397 3,062,294] 6,577 26,583 | 17,998 











Great BRITAtn........ 56,964,260 | 23,128,518 48,479 | 206,593 | 134,297. 








Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
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Imported from, and Exported to, 1863. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
[000’s omitted. ee Bea ia 
I.—-ForEIGN CoUNTRIES: = us 
Northern Europe " viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark Bi Iceland, & Heligoland 11,7903'| 3,731, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, eoeew: | c 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 18,357, | 15,981, 
Westera Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 22,256, | 11,975, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .....,.......0.. 
southern Europe; viz., Italy, rere 
Empire, Greece, Tonian ra ee & and Malta oe 0,019, 
bevant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 5 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt . tect 1,632, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, peut 85 145. | 
Brgeria, afd! NIGrOCCO 4.......cccceecdeacsesreoneoese 3°53 oo 
Western Africa... en nee Se ae oe 924; 452, 
astern Africa ; with African Ports on i 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 2h 66, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ............s.c0.+000 
ndian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
; 5 1.1825 861, 
res; other Tslards gets... iase.c.cedevearcntseees if 
Musee ASIANS cu. 6. Sskds odes ssotccpbadedorde oie ds 205 136, 
China, including Hong Kong ........... ese 10,9565 2,921,.1 
United States of America... 14,669, | 10,492, 
Memeo and Central America 9 20500.0527 oho jennsene op ck 1,445, 1,489, | 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ....... cece Rag5 1, | ~ 2,559, 4 
outh America(Northern), New Granada, bam | T3848 4 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 3°% : g 
‘ (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia........ 4524, | 1,867, 
” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres............ See 1 Ooty 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, g 1. | 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & I’alkland Islands aoe ‘ 
Total.—Foreign Countries v.00 116,486, | 61,782, 
II].—BritisH PossEssions: eu 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 30,021, | 14,711, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria| 3,834, | 6,044, 
British North America........00.0..0000. an oye 532205 | 4,262, | 
», W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras) 6,544, 2,689, 
IS CE | a 4,250} | 1,109; 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 215 2275 
se ee ae Pee eee oe 1,640, 340, 
UE EAS — 5-5... 2.05500 05)040)ncdh <paohenes wap seeveseosbe. 482, 585, |. 
Total.—British Possessions............ prm6G, | 32,012, 
General Total...........0.06 £166,646, | 94,294, 





1862. 1861. 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

from to from to 

Gee: foe Ce 
i 125402: ) 3524 Oy 110,209, | 4,014, 
1 14,709, | 16,072, |16,038, | 16,015, 
into,a8o, | 11,168, [1$,039, | 10,661, 
25481, | B481 1 3,056, | 6,037, 
111,982, | 4,834, | 9,536, | 4,371, 
216, 143, 42,7, 124, 
F168, 718, | 1,004, 615, 
— Dis 6, 38, 
S12, 1,041, 847, | 1,500, 
ar ad cron a 93, 
8,865, 2,044, | 6,913, | 4,107, 
18,502, | 10,468, [43,631, 6,803, 
754, 559, 4773 647, 
3, 706; DO SOae me SxO70, VOL ge, 
6615 743, 433, 1 2,105; 
3,803, 1,220,.)- 4,130, 1,929; 
4,278, 3,809,-4 3,248, | 5,021, 
50, 10, 19, 6, 
107,752, | 64,589, |121,774,| 64,858, 
1 20,599, | 12,690, |15,803, | 13,587, 
453.0; 3920, | 45073, 1 OSLO. 
1,010 L,901, | 1,743, | T6485 
By 20S. 3,536, | 5.497,| 3,461, 
Roi, 2,289; | 45832, 1-17 04s 
Cw 1,424, 818,| 1,479, 
DAs 299, 520), 257); 
902, 410, | 1,814, 410, 
494, 614, 491, 492, 
| 39,802, |,295083,-135,189, | 28,937, 
147,554, | 93,672, 1156,963,) 93,795, 





Trade of United Kingdom, 1863-62-61.—D%vstribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—First Eleven Months (Janwary—November), 
1863-62-61-60-59.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Eleven Months.) [000’s omitted. ] 











Vommidy. A icine Tavoneae: 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 
a A £ £ x 

Raw Mattis.—Testile. Cotton Wool ....| 43,193, | 23,598, | 35,940, || 31,567, | 28,762, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 10,741, | 10,492, } 8,735, 9,727, S791. 
LK pacteancceetnaenass 13,982, | 14,243, | 7,090, 7,881, } 8,904, 
Flax eee noeeereceresooes 395535 4,694, 3,019, Osad 76 3,463, 
Hemp uses 2,916, | 2,253,| 1,637, || 1,509, | 2,205, 
Indigo Ce ee rerssoeevons 2,237, 2,360, 2,698, 2,403, 1,888, 
76,672, | 57,640, 59,119, 56,464, | 54,013, 
5 zs Various. Hides .............0. 2 FOO, 1. 2,060) 2.3777). 28015 |. 2,4 Fos 
0 Ca ee ee 314.08, 3,204, 2,987; 3,334, 2,846, 
Metals siic.cecsestiees 3,472,41 37910,7 8,364, 3,442, 1 S)2215 
AE eee ee L610, 1 LytvO, 1. 22072. 2,815;.) 23547, 
Timber SpocconsAncasear 9,846, 8,465, 95225; 8,366, 7,002, 
21,245, | 19,885, | 20,028, || 20,758, | 18,411, 
eh aia Agreclil. Guano .....cccce 2,372;4 1,089, ) 1,781,4)° 23185; 720, 
ECGS stiaset 297515 2,993, 2,663, 2,697, 2,570, 
52123, | 31602, | 44444, || 3,880, | 3,290, 
TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea os. .occe.cccceceese 9,108, | 7,827,| 5,895, 5,932, | 4,510, 
CONGO Sea 3,686, | <os00751- 2494, DO V7 ds). 1 78S5 
Sugar & Molasses! 11,636, | 11,276, | 12,431, || 11,722, | 11,322, 
Tobacco ..... 23203; 1,790, 1,625, 984, 1,068, 
IGE oicmca ti easenct: 1,362, |. 25009, | 45697. 778; 658, 
Prices. coca 15274, 1,027, 1,155; 954, $50, 
WAVEHO B ovscs anne 5590254 d,20 a5. o,00a, 3,883, | 2,320; 
DLEIESS. chcccegntee: 15563, 1,470, 1,567, 1,769, 1,993, 

34,804, | 31,789, | 30357, || 28,197, | 24,609, 

Foop Dosersiats diolcalacdateinoedmasuiates Grain and Meal.. 245254, 39,063, 31,568, 27,320, 16,558, 
Provisions ........ 7:193,| 6,858, | 5,958, || 5,036,| 2,986, 

315447, | 41,921, | 37,526, || 32,356, 1955445 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 407851 3:499,| 3,239, || 3,232, | 22966, 
Toray ENUMERATED Imports....|173,369, |158,266, 1545713, 1/144,887, |122,833, 

Add for UNrnumeERaAtTeD Imports (say)| 43,342, | 39,561, | 38,678, 36,222,9 30;7085 
Torat Imports \45.¢. een 216,911, 1197,827, 193,391, |{181,109, |153,541, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1863-62-61-60-59.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irtsu Produce 


and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 



























































(Whole Year.) [000s omitted.] 

British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 

ie ES £ Lay £ 
Manrrs.—Tewiile. Cotton Manufactures..| 39,424, | 30,569, || 37,544, | 42,138, | 38,743, 
= SIM sj sat soastese 8,020, | 6,203, 95293, 95875; |» 95466, 
Woollen Manufactures} 15,519, | 13,147, || 11,141, | 12,164, | 12,033, 
2 tea O11 ee ee ee 8,065, | 3,854, || 3,546, | 3,844, | 3,080, 
Silk Manufactures ... 19595 (2,05; 7,030, | 2,206, |- 2,145; 
Pees ee 240, 346, 276, 295, 207, 
Linen Manufactures... 6,510, 5,131, 3,859, 4,802, 4,607, 
tia 20 aaah eee ee 2636. 1,802, 1,626; 1,801,..— 15685, 
791303, | 63,117, || 69,311,] 77,025, | 71,966, 
5 Sewed.. Apparel. «i. .c.icocielsew 2,808, | 2,556, 2 154,1- 2,ba7, | 2,hOu, 
Haberdy. and Milnry.| 4,362,] 3,592, || 3,423,| 4,011,| 4,289, 
FE 7Os- | 0,148, BBG 7>.| 6,168,1 6,480, 
PRRTALS «....0.000..-0-+ Hardware... 2,025, |.’ 3,346,)|| 3,425.1 35472, (> BoO20, 
INEACHINICFY: ko caccssccveee 4,266) 4,097, 1) 4,220, 13,825, (3,701, 
EO eee esto ose £3,211; 114,302, || 10,342; | 12,058; 2425327, 
Copper and Brass uit A223) 25823, 2.a13, | 3,002, 2,000; 
Lead and Tin ............ 2,863, 2,729, 1,822, 2,562, 2002, 
Coals and Culm ........ 3,708, | 3,750, || 3,593,| 3,322,; 3,266, 
22,807) ZO, 047s 257 1 So \-2esOAdy| 2o.27 25 
Ceramic Manufcts. Warthenwareand Glass} 2,090,| 1,863, || - 1,660,| 2,094,| 1,921, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beev and Ale «0.0... 1,977, | 1,594, || 1,417,) 1,864,| 2,116, 
TG ae ee a 472, 379, 484, 633, val Wie 
CHEESE Be Pin snievows E56, 1275 ¥3i, 119, 138, 
Camdles: 94-5 ean ep 190, 226, 279, 239, 188, 
SP aed aN fe peepee pe 287, S21, 370, 358, 254, 
Spirits Barasivisielciaosisie oe staicivalee ete 454, oll, 484, 287, 306, 
POSE ae cicceecnotecestears 868, 886, 604, 963,| 1,024, 
4,204, | 450445 || 3,769,| 4,463,} 41743, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed............ AEF, 416, 445, 495, 478, 
PUBMUUPCs.37.6.2es.ncecdsvo- 202, 276, 264, 222) 242, 
Leather Manufactures} 2,318, | 2.565, 2A97, 1 2:29). ( 4,998; 
Sap hea pr) 2ebs4 207; 230,| 250, | + 226, 
Plate and Watches ... 463, 505, 449, 564, 495, 
SLARION EL Yeas. .casesse inne 3455 286, 649, 750, 840, 
AsI41, | .45275 || 452345] 4:410,] 49279, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ 85660, |) 89393 | 4550] 35966, 19 3,306, 
Unenumerated Articles .............-cccsssssescensees 8,808 1 7,805 | 10,2935) 9070s) 954135 
OPAL WXPORTS ii: ceomesvesve 146,489, 124,138, ||125,1155 135,843, 130,440, 


eel 
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Quarterly Returns. 


[ Mar. 


SHIPPING.—Forrren Trapr.—(United Kingdom.)—Years, 1863-62-61-60.— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 
excluding Government Transports. 


te 
1863. 1861. 1860. 
(Whole Year.) —— nhid . 
Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
ENTERED eee ated) suites. lentiaed 
Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. Tons. No. Tons. 
PRMD cg ode Oudeovacdneenens 423 191373 125,] 435 126, 
SCE. LSecinaan-covesde means 1,043 | 172, 156, | 1,119 182, 
Norway | cc imate. tenatonne 3,300 |) 795, 2,917.1 634, | 2,862 638, 
Denials wis iendeaccves ks hy ier Ao 2,321 226, £2,957) “2e2s 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... | 3,881 | 942, 3,457 | 809, | 4,067 836, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,702 | 242, L646) Q1b,4 1597580) G2ao, 
PRSRGE Lucire nie ac cincteore 2,884 | 238, 16864 136; [2,087 | 186, 
Spain and Portugal........ 3641 112, 436 | 106, 391 101; 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. g19 | 266, 863 | 239) 15059 Pf 209, 
United States ..i0..c-cess0. 681 | 692 15932 IL, 64%,.] 1,427 | Lots 
All other States ............ 1 4, 19 75. 20 6, 
. 16,529 4,300, |18,270| 4,293, 
Totals Entered 37,589 |10,604, 38,374 10,055, 
CLEARED:— | 
Gees, he 426 | 131,| 34] aay | 197, gry | 98d 9p04 Stee 
Sede bane oetsdrstocdleed 1,039] 167,| 161) 981 | 163,| 1,041} 168, | 1,163 | . 185; 
Norway) acu cede 1,860} 333,| 179] 1,974] 383,]1,903| 312,]1,746] 311, 
POLI AT ep gum sos cave octay 3,272 | 321, 98 : 35153 | 309, : 35285 | 323, | 3,362 328, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 5,548 |1,132, | 204 | 5,480 |1,072, 57207) 990, 15,0¢39~ Oa) 
Holland and Belgium..,. | 1,888 | 292, 154425105) 33d; | 1,932] 278,'}.2,018 319g 
BRAN CC cdo catssraai user 4,602 | 450, 98]5,070| 492,§ 6,135 | 496,[ 4,068) 431, | 
Spain and Portugal ....... 390| 124, S17 4 B80 oie, 398 | 107, 364 92, 
Italy & other Hupn. Sts. | 1,106 | 330, 298 1,639.1° 297, 1;090") 3045) 1,052 332% 
United States 0.0. 627| 648, | 1,033 | 1,172 |1,052, | 1,680 1,369, | 1,46 | 1,368, 
All other States .......... at | 6] ) 86 Phy o2) ae ir Saule ee 6, 
20,973 |3,934, | 189 421,893 |4,309, 22,015 |4,477, 120,777 | 4,425, 
peoa eee 217,624.7,952, | 288 127,066|7,400, 126,454 6 841, [23,713 | 6,359, 
Totals Cleared 481397 11,886,, 246 148,959 11,709,48,469 11,318, em 
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1864. | Imports, Kaports, Shipping, Bullion. 155 

GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Inmportrep anp 
Exporrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1863-62-61. 


(000s omitted. | 





1863. 1862. _ 1861. 
(Whole Year.) 
Gold. Silver. Silver. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ # 
J OCT ee re 5,995, =< ca 1; 
So. Amca. and W. Doar 
a ee a BOTs, | 0.05% ee 5115s 
United States and 7,321, 624, 333, 28, 
Se Re en a 
17,413, Tse 7es 655755 5,144, 
1 ig ee 137, 11,2575 25203, 690, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
Beebe S  ccee.s BLY: | 2:00: eT 5349 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gbrltr........ : ae, oe ae sae 27; 1553 
Mita., Trky., and E 
2) a re Bae a ae car sae a 
China CatnGOOOED IOUODTOGOUOODS Sa Pa ry g 55 I, 
West Coast of Africa 70, 8, | 6, | 73; 2, 
All other Countries,... | 1,025, 189, | 128, | 640, | 38, 
Totals Imported | 19,142, | 10,888, | £1,752, | 12,164, | 6,583, 
Exported to :— 
France satel vlola(ol sicpta vis staet aic(els.ais 3,003, 152500 849, 998, T,0535 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
(eal Se Eis EAE. S68) al, S54: 
Prtgl., Spain, and Pe 
Gbrltresneseereee sae a ee x 
6,002, 2, O545 Lh, 2,004, IS 910s 
Ind. and China (via . 4 2 
Bee OU) 6 occe-o. ce } GS ta| S815, 1O37t 794, | 7,280, 
Danish West Indies.... =e = —— 53, AG 
United States ............ 40, 14, § is 7,298, 845 
Sonth Africa ............ 159, | 7> 4 ve 133, 10; 
PPPAUTICIUS, 0. vipsscerssceoee> een Su naa — 25 
ee. pe | 1,681, so, | 409, 44, 20, KO, 
All other Countries.... | 3,597, 300, | 45476, |. 1,047, 934, 98, 
Totals Exported | 15,303, | 11,240, | 16,012,-| 13,314, | 11,238, | 9,573, 
Excess of Imports .... | 3,839, — 35890, aa 926, — 
bs Exports .... — | 648, aa 1,562, — 25990, 
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Quarterly Returns. 


[ Mar. 


SHIPPING CASUALTIES Reported in Lioyd’s “ RueistER oF Losses,” during 
(Casualties to Foreign Coasters, or to 


Note.—This information, in a different form, was originally published, at intervals, in “ Lloyd’s 


Wrecked. 


Part of | Whole, or 
Cargo nearly so, 
Cargo 

Saved. | Saved. 


Totally. 









































October—- 

ot ee 76 19 12 
J ae 58 14 7 
TGP soc nese 50 13 1 
"Od he 80 13 8 
5: Westie 64 10 9 
i! ee 149 24 7 

Aver. of Six Yrs.| 79°5 15°5 7:23 
November— 

Cy Seuma tae 70 15 6 
Bs ee 56 7 7 
ec ee 63 12 9 
Ac) ie 61 12 6 
58 106 21 6 
A amie 141 21 6 

Aver. of Six Yrs. | 82°83 | 14°67 6°67 
December— 

GT eee 102 1 10 
BE Ek canta: 13 13 12 
YO Nea dedasee: 88 16 q 
iS tne eee 52 17 2 
Se 7 53 15 7 
Ze ae 100 18 1 

Aver. of Six Yrs.| 78°0 15°17 5 
Dec. Qr.— 

I iia 248 46 28 
Jae ee 187 34 26 
28 aaa a 201 4] 17 
LR ec a 193 42 16 
2 ae 223 46 22 
AS ORR UR 390 63 14 





Aver. of Six Yrs. |240°33 | 45°33 | 20°5 





Annual No.- 
1854s 701 76 37 
Eh ae 574 | 113 59 
Geen 604 | 112 44 
BT ncn 589 | 147 53 
28s conauits 610 | 116 42 
eS vik ame Wea sy, 38 





Aver. of Six Yrs.| 641°5 {120°17| 45°5 


—_————. 














306°17 | 


814 
746 
760 
789 
FOS 
966 


807° 19 


———— | | ff 














Sunk. 

Lost. | Raised. 
30 1 
28 5 
29 4 
49 5 
By) 3 
62 9 
138°83 |] 4°5 
26 3 
36 5 
36 I 
29 2 
47 6 
63 3 
39°5 | .3°38 
28 2 
ay 2 
48 7 
22 — 
34 mf 
41 5 
34°17 | 3°83 
84 6 
96 2 
F113 12 
| 100 7 
| 116 16 
[166 | 17 

112°5 | 11°67 
250 25 
266 32 
}292 | 34 
1334 | 30 
330 49 
403 49 
312°5 | 36°5 





























Abandoned. 
Total. | Lost. | *°°° | Total. 
vered. 
a 25 8 a3 
23 12 10 22 
33 20 4 24 
54 ag 5 22 
38 7 38 15 
at 19 3 5 
43°33 | 16°67 | 6°33 | 23°0 
29 24 7 or 
41 13 6 19 
3 10 11 oa 
31 11 5 16 
53 36 7 43 
66 4 26 oe ee 
42°83 123733). 8 O5i gas 
30 21 7 28 
34 19 Z 26 
55 19 8 27 
2,2 20 3 23 
41 48 8 56 
46 15 6 a 
38° 1.23°67 | 6S, igora7 
go 70 22 92 
108 44 23 67 
Los 49 23 72, 
107 48 13 61 
132 91 23 II4 
183 80 21 101 
124°17} 63°67| 20°83 | 84°5 
275 | 234 Jl<oh 368 
298 133 62 2,00 
326 172 57 229 
364 162 50 212 
379 | 186 52. | 238 
452 184 59 239 


349°0 {179°33| 57°83 |237°17| 38.1 

































































* The majority of these m 

















Missing. 


















1864. ] Shipping Casualties. 157 


he Months of Octosrer, Novemser, and Drcempsr, from 1854 to 1859 inclusive. 
essels Unidentified, are not included.) 


ist,” but is now collated and tabulated by Henry Jeux, Esq., Member of Lloyd’s, F.S.S. 



























































































































Stranded. Condemned. Touched the 
| _ Ground, 
Subse- Got Off After From sustaining Total. 
Be | Goon) Ps) “aot YP stking,| other | Tota |. rifting 
Reported.* part Cargo. &e. Causes. Damage. 
October— 
57 126 10 193 2 _ 368 1854 
57 92 2 151 4 _— 295 55 
46 116 5 167 4 1 296 56 
40 98 3 I41 4 — a3 "D7 
58 119 Va 188 3 — 335 58 
117 139 12 268 8 — 556 59 
§2°5 115°0 (pay: 184°67 4°17 : U7 362°17 | Aver. of Six Yrs. 
—$— |__| _—____ EES 0 ec et] Sa PMc, eae 
November 
50 99 6 155 4 — 202 1854 
72 160 6 238 4 4 a7 5D 
66 93 9 168 2 1 Pe yi, 756 
46 108 4 158 5 — 2,92 Od. 
67 132 7 206 2 2 444, 758 
76 154 10 24.0 6 — 545 59 
62°33 | 124°33 7°0 194°17 3°83 Liz 381°17 | Aver. of Six Yrs. 
December 
93 141 4 238 4 2 436 1854 
Boer | 156 2 248 3 — 416 55 
70 182 11 263 3 2 474 56 
48 101 5 164 4 — 282 57 
53 135 14 202 Z — 383 58 
62 129 10 201 7 = 402 59 
69°33 | 140°67 7°67 219° 64, 4°67 ‘67 3.98°83 | Aver. of Six Yrs. 
Dec. Qr.— 
200 366 20 586 10 16 2 1,116 1854 
219 «=| #408 10 637 Be 39 4 1,088 55 
182 391 25 598 9 18 4 1,087 "56 
134 307 12 453 13 19 = 897 "37 
178 386 oo 596 12 22 2 E,162 75S 
255 422 32 709 ait 2) — 1,503 59 
380°0 | 21°83 | 596°5 | 9°67 | 12°67 | 22°33 2°0 1142717] Aver. of Six Yrs. 
Annual No. 
618 1,110 54 1,782 33 36 69 22 Baad 1854 
505 1,176 59 1,740 27 34 61 11 3,085 Rays) 
o71 1,255 72 1,798 32 40 42 13 2,244 556 
555 1,265 69 1,889 28 48 76 7 35377 sDT 
503 1,228 84 1,815 31 59 90 5 33329 558 
546 1,263 86 1,895 42 72 TI4 —_ 2102 359 





ns |e | A fe | 


me67 | 1199°5 | 70°67 | 1819°83 } 82°17 | 48°17 | 80°33 507 3341°33| Aver. of Six Yrs. 






€ considered as ‘‘ Wrecks.’’ 





Quarterly Returns. 


[ Mar. 


SUMMARY OF SHIPPING CASUALTIES Reported in Lloyd’ 
(Casualties to Foreign Coasters, or t 


Note.—This information, in a different form, was originally published, at intervals, in “ Lloyd’s 
2 ae 






















































































Wrecked. Sunk. Abandoned. 
Part of | Whole, or 4 ner Missing 
Totally. Cargo |BGVITS| Total. | Lost. | Raised.| Total. J Lost. | | 04 | Total 
Saved. Saved. 

Monthly 

Average— 
January ........ 92°0 | 11°67| 3°67 | 109733 ]31°0 || 3°67 | 34°67] 22°83 | 5°0 | 27°83] bree 
February ........ SS 7 i Se 2°83 6o°o “F230 23a] ees piss G*Or Pears 4°0 
March ........0+- 56°67 | 9°17 [2°17 | 68:0 [23°5: | 2°67 | 26°17117-:33| 5°67) 23°0 foe 
April xa, 40°17 | 9°07 | 2°33 52°r7a 21°17 | 3°69 | 24°83 F120 oD 140°s 3°67 
INLAY 2 ocpacstonaxe 28°0 8°33 | 1°83 38°17 F 21-27 | 2°83 | 24:0° 9 12°67 | 2°56 as ay oe 
PRE mceedoors 30°0 6°33 + 2°17 38°. 16°33) 2°51 18°83 7354 267 os 4°67 
DALY. iomsincvsoscsces 29H) 6°17 Wee 3 38°67 F 15°5 1°83 | 17°33} 5°50] 3°0 ome 2°17 
August... 31°0 | 8°83| 2°67 | 42°5 [| 23°67) 2°5 | 26-17] 8°67 | 4°17 | 42°83) Pope 
September ....| 36°17 | 6°67 | 3°83 46°67 | 24°67 | 2°83 | 27°5 8:33] 2°5 | 10°83}. lise 
Crevober .,.:..: 79°5 | 15°5 7°33 | 102°33 1 38°83 | 4°5. | 43°33 [16°67 | G3 pase 15 
November ....| 82°83 | 14°67! 6°67 | 194717 ]39°5 | 3:33 | 42°83 }23°33 | 8°0 | 31°33 ors 
December 78°0 | 1517 | 6-5 oo 87 34°17 | 3°83 | 38°o | 23°67 | -6°5 | 30°17 | 4m 
Quarterly 

Average— 
March quarter |206°83 | 28°83 | 8°67 | 244°33 §77°5 8°67 | 86°17 | 58°67 | 16°67 | 75°33 | 15°0 
Jane i 5, 98°17| 24°33 | 6°33 | 128°83]58°67 | 9°0 | 67°67] 34°5 | 10°67 | 45°17 | 113s 
September * 
ft a 96°17| 21°67 | 10°0 | 127°83 | 63°83] 7°17 | 710 | 22°5 | 9°67 | 32°17 |. 5B 
D ber ‘ 

ae 240°33| 45°33 | 20°5 | 306-17 |112°5 | 11°67 |r2q*17] 63°67 | 20°83 | 84°5 | 6° 
Half-Yearly 

Average— 
First  half- 2 
eee \ 305°0 | 53°17] 15-0 | 373°17 [136°17| 17-67 |153°83] 93°17 | 27°33 |120°5, | 26% 
Ss d half- = | 
ee 336°5 | 67°0 |30°5 | 434°0 |176°33| 18°83 |rg5-17] 86°17 | 30°5 jr16-67] 11°. 
Annual + 
nnua 5 , a: 








es EET ST ONT NCH ACY ES 


* The majority of these m 








1864. | Shipping Casualties. 159 


“ ReGisteR OF Losses” during the Years 1854 to 1859 inclusive. 
Vessels Unidentified, are not included. ) 


List,” but is now collated and tabulated by Hnnry Jnuza, Esa., Member of Lloyd’s, F.8.8. 






Touched 









































Stranded. Condemned. 
; the Ground, 
Subse- Got Off After From : sustaining Total. 
alee Got Om, | With Loss| potat, | striking,| other | Total. | Trifling 
Reported.* part Cargo. &e. Causes. Damage. 
Monthly 
f Average— 
mesa | 139°33 6°5 2A TIN Oo th 495 8°33 : 2°17 412°33 | January 
50°0 103°5 4°17 157 07 2°07 ln S354 Sos Ie T1°B3 290°33 | February 
50°33 | 114°17 5°0 169°5 F531 SOS | Saady 1-6 301°17 | March 
mda. | 96°33 GSS: Wr 140° 8 BOF |) 2283) 55 | Ag 246°33 | April 
31°83 13°35 G33 BEBO 2:0 3°83 | 5°83 5 198°67 | May 
22°83 70°17 70 98°o 1°33 | 3:5 | 4834 °5 175°83 | June 
26°5 65°33 45 96°33 ‘| ~3°0 3°83. | 6°83 | “67 1yo"% | July 
22°83 64°5 5°5 92°83 E67 |) 3883] 5°50 J "Bo 182°0 | August 
33°0 92°33 5°0 130! 33 2°0 2°83 | 4°33 5 222°0 | September 
62°5 115°0 TUT a) 184671 30 LG) arr | 17 362°17 | October 
©2°83 | 124°33 7°0 1947 | 280-3983 | 667 F117 381°17 | November 
m9°33 | 140°67 7°67 ZIP6 7b. 3°83 |) 4:67 | 85 | 67 398°83 | December 
: Quarterly 
Average— 
180°67 | 357-0 15°67 Lie gee 9°83 | 14°83 | 24°67 5°0 1003°83 | March quarter 
92°0 240°33 | 18°17 | 350° 6:0 LOO | 16r57 Eb ld7 620°83 | June Fe 
: ; i September 
. ° : é a4 ° i ole : g 
B2°33 | 222717 | 15:0 259. 8 667 Osos ar F / 1°5 574°5 atanter 
; F ‘ ; : 5 ; é ‘ December 
194°67 | 380°0 21°83 | 596°5 2°67 | 12°67 \ 223 3 : 2°0 LEA2 7 aaries 
I PEED SORE | Se | SEE CRETE | TREND | RRS aed 
Half- Yearly 
Average— 
402-67 | 597°33 | 33°83 | 903°83 | 15°83 | 25°0 | 40°83) 617 | 1624-69 Se 
MeO -| 60217 | 36-83 | 9160 | 1633 | 25°17| 39° | 3:5 | 1916-69 ae LE 
i i SAL | LE | GAA | PSC TEND | NGS OUSER TRE 
549° ; 9: Annual 
9°67 |1199°5 70°67 =| 1819°83 | 32°17 | 48°17 | 80°33 9°67 3341730 Average 


rater ee a ee 


‘considered as “* Wrecks.’’ 


mo 











160 Quarterly Returns.—Oet., Nov., Dec., 1868. [ Mar. 


REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—3lst Dec., 1863-62-61-60. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Duc., 1863-62-61-60. 
























[000’s omitted.] 
QUARTERS, Corresponding Quarters. 
1863. 1862. ee 
ended S8ist Dec. Eos: More. 1861. 1860. 
£ - £ £ ES ES 
Mins. Mlus. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
CUSTORAS | cess cccscveuds canets 53970, 6,320, 350, —— 6,147, 5,861, 
PIN CISE' voscaccurtssucsatevenars 4,753, | 4,000, — TRS. 3,896, | 4,359, 
ROUT 10 0 een Ree 252935-\. 284s _— 106, 2,098, | 2,036, 
WARES cach clones nore 1,285, B270, = 18; 17282; 1,293, 
PostOmMee <.cicc.iseoe > 990, 950, — 40, 910, 880, 
LE208, | 145027; 350, 14,333, | 14,429, 
Property, Tax «.c.cc... 2122, 2,931, 799, 2,359, 3,530, 
17,423, | 17,658, || 1,149, 914, 16,692, | 17,959, 
Crown Lands ............ 87, 86, — i, 84, 83; 
Miscellaneous ............ 808, 634, — 1735 292, 228, 
DOGOUS cccsks., 18,318, 18.378. J) 1, b48. 1,088, | 17,068, | 18,270, 
Se ee 
Nur Dror. £60,762 
| 
YEARS, 1863. Corresponding Years. 
1863. L862... ee acs ee Se a) RS 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1861. 1860. 
Eh £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
CO (et 10 Rete Ore ee hoa 23,421,~| 240036, 615, — 23,774, | 23,032, 
Excise ...... snetehenebeweaeee 17 th) Looks — 211, | 18,161, | 19,069, 
SCAMS onmescememercu tees 9,262.5) 8-004. —_ 338; 8,488, | 8,285, 
MOXOS: cavisuceceeeetieee 3,208, 35449, a 60, 35 bE9, 3,126, 
Post Omee .ccc.s.sa6es sare 3,800, 3,600, — 200, 3,900, 3,420, 
B54 265 Od g 20a 615, 809, | 57,042, | 56,932, 
Property Tax. .......0. | 9,806, | 11,104, 1)'1,298, — 9,962, 12,902, 
675232, | 68,500; 4.913, 809, | 67,004, | 69,834, 
Crown Lands ............ 3625 298, _ 4s 294, 290, 
Miscellaneous .......... 2,899,57\|2,362, = 5375 1,306, 1,843, 
Potets scar 40,433, | 70,996, || 1,913, 1,350, | 68,604, | 71,967, 
Soe eee | 


Nur Decr. £562,809 





1864. | Quarterly Returns.—Oct., Nov., Dec., 1863. 161 


REVENUE.—Unirep Kinedom.—QvARTER ENDED 31st Duc., 1863 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Ruvenvuxz and other Recrrpts of the QuaRTER 
ended 31st December, 1863 ; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1863, viz.:— £ 
Great Britain e@oeeve re e200 00 e@eooxreeeev ee oe ee eo oe OO bear} 
Treland eeoVeeereeoeeoee eevee eoeveee e709 BH FF 28 007% OF Oe £457,580 


—_——_ 457,580 
Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1863, as shown in 


PERO HEE AOE oor clcveig aoraths oiceiesiciei ns a aie ean viele oaghaiein < «ieee wwe: LOL S106 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1863, in repayment of 
Advances for Public Works: Ges. «6 eeooceoe oo ee eo *®2 eve GG oe eeev ee C000 428,052 


£19,203,798 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 3lst December, 1863, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 3ist March 1864, and for which 
the Excheguer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .......... 899,054 


—— 











£20,102,852 
Paid :— 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 31st December, £ 

1863, in Redemption of the Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1863, Viz. oe a 
Total deficiency .. ais “ines slwas) os nen e307 0,040 
se nelemed on elite Rand. Se: 289,000 

oa 1,98 1,640 





Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
Blst December, 1863 ...--e sever sccecececeseces eel enorebere¥ ere srocseve§ 8,777,292 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 


December, 1863, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .....--eeeeerseees £6,290,694 


Terminable Debt eecoeo ee rerosre oe oe oe seve eee Fo 40 333,448 


° 








Principal of Exchequer Bills .....++++++++- ELAS 71,700 
Interest of - PEO ee rece ae 69,710 
A Deficiency ,,  cerecevececcvceeceeees — 

The Civil List ...... Boga 4 piaiets. 616 Reateotbeles 101,270 

Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .....s++-+ eee 588,615 

Advances for Public Works, &c. . Be Pe Pe 396,972 
Binking BUnd - 402 aclseiaaies ch os 008 were sinter evecs 510,292 Bree = 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 31s! December, TS6S dieisiewsem sis o's te einsivis 978,219 
£20,102,852 





vO. SXVil. PART: I. M 
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Quarterly Returns.—Oct., Nov. Dec., 1868. 


[ Mar. 


CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND Wats), Fourth Quarter of 1863. 
[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japrs, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns. ] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday |~- 





1863. 








eeceeoreeee 


eooe 


eooeer 


Average for October .. 


November (7s sle.e 1s usleuere ec 


December 6 


2? 


21 
28 


3? 


2? 


cooeeoet ee 


14 epeeeeeee ee 


Average for November... 


12 


LP) 


seee ee se 


eoee 


Average for December .. 


Average for the Quarter .. 


Average for the Year .... 


Total 
Capital 
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Quarterly Returns.—July, Aug., Sept., 1863. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Fourtu QuarTER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1863. 
[0,000’s omitted. ] 
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CIRCULATION.—Country BANKS. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENatanD and WALES, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Fourta Quarter (Oct.—Dec.) 
of 1863; and in Scoruanp and Irexanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta ; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonnvon—with collateral cols. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
JUNE, 1864. 


Report of the Councin for the Financtan Yuar ended 31st 
December, 1868, and for the Sussionat YEAR ended March, 
1864, presented at the TurrtierH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
of the SratisticAL Soctety, held at the NSociety’s Rooms, 
12, St. James’s Square, on Tuesday, 15th March, 1864; with 
the ProcEEDiInes of that Meeting. 


CotoneL W. H. Syxzs, M.P., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Tue Council have much pleasure in placing before the Fellows 
of the Statistical Society upon this the thirtieth anniversary a 
brief report of the proceedings of the past year. 

The number of Fellows now on the list (March, 1864) is 357, 
including 63 Life Members — against 368 (including 67 Life 
Members) at the same date last year. The losses by death, with- 
drawal, and default have been 27; the new elections are 16. In 
1862-63 the losses were 35 ; and the new elections, 26. 

The Income of the Year ended 31st December, 1868 (exclusive 
of the balance of 2331. from 1862), was 766/. (against 770/. in 
1862) ; and the expenditure was 669/7. (against 763 in 1862), leaving 
a Cash Balance, on 38lst December, 1863, of 380/. (against 2381. 
at the end of 1862). 

The Surplus of Assets, on the 31st December, 1863, was 1,7671., 
after providing for all Liabilities; on 3lst December, 1862, it 
was 1,720/. These figures afford the best evidence of the satis- 
factory condition of the Society’s finances. 

No diminution has been experienced in the number, variety, or 
importance of the subjects which, during the past year, have been 
brought under the notice of the Society. The followimg Papers 
were read at the Monthly Meetings:— 


March, 1863.— Ur. Walford. — Recent Financial and Taxation 
Statistics of the United States. 
April, 3 Mr. Frederick Pwrdy.—The Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for Colonial Purposes. 
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May, 1863.—WMajor-General Tulloch, K.C.B.—On the Pay and 
Income of the British Soldier, as compared with 
the Rate of Agricultural Wages. 

June, ne Dr. Guy.—On Sufficient and Insufficient Dietaries, 
with especial Reference to the Dietaries of 
Prisoners. 

Noy., s Mr. H. J. Chapman.—The Industrial Progress of 
Victoria as connected with its Gold Mining. 

f 5 Mr. Hendriks—On the Progress of Official Statis- 
tics in the Netherlands, with a New Dutch Life 
Table, by Dr. von Baumhauer. 

Dee. is Professor Rogers (Oxford)—On the Continuous 
Price of Wheat for 102 Years (1880-1481). 

. * Colonel Sykes——On Edibles and Potables in 1506. 

Jan., 1864.— Professor Hind—On the Commercial Progress and 
Resources of Central British North America. 

Feb., . Mr. W. L. Sargant.-—On certain Defects and Results 
of the Registrar-General’s Reports. 


The Thirty-third Meeting of the British Association was held 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in August last. Mr. Tite, M.P., one of 
the Fellows of this Society, was President of that Section which is 
devoted to the study and discussion of questions of Economic Science 
and Statistics. Several papers were contributed to the Section by 
our own Fellows, and one in particular by the President of this 
Society, of a very elaborate and practical character, upon the com- 
parative cost of the English and French armies. This paper, upon 
a subject of special interest at the present time, will be found in the 
March number of the Journal. 

The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
met in Edinburgh, under the Presidency of Lord Brougham, in the 
early part of October last. The Fellows have been already informed 
by Mr. Walford, who attended the Meeting as one of the Delegates 
of the Statistical Society, of the success which as usual attended the 
researches of that cosmopolitan body. Mr. Walford was struck by 
the large application of statistical methods to the investigation of 
topics brought under the notice of the various Sections assembled at 
Edinburgh. 

The International Statistical Congress met at Berlin in Sep- 
tember last. Mr. Samuel Brown, who was a Delegate from this 
Society, has already told us of the proceedings of that Meeting. 
The Delegates sent to the Congress by Her Majesty’s Government — 
were Dr. Farr, Mr. Hammick, and Mr. Valpy. The Report pre- 
sented by each of those gentlemen to the Congress is published in 
our Journal. 
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The Council are happy to say that, during the past year, the 
useful task of preparing a General Index to those volumes of the 
Journal, ten in number, which have been published since 1852, has 
been successfully accomplished, at a cost which has been entirely 
limited to the charge for printing; and, consequently, it can be 
supplied to the Members at an extremely moderate price. At the 
same time the Council have deemed it advisable to reduce the price 
of the Index to the first fifteen volumes to half the original charge. 

In conclusion, the Council beg to assure the Fellows that it will 
be their endeavour to maintain the usefulness of the Society by 
extending its numbers and influence. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the Report, together with 
the Abstract of Receipts and Payments and the Auditors’ Report. 
The Resolution having been seconded was carried unanimously. 


A Ballot was then taken for the election of a President, Council, 
and Officers for the ensuing twelvemonths, and the following was 
declared to be the list, viz.:— 


CoUNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1864-65. 


President. 
COLONEL W. H. SYKES, M.P., F.RB.S5. 


Council. 
Charles Babbage, M.A., F.R.S. Leone Levi, F.S.A. 
Colonel George Balfour William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 
James Bird, M.D. The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, 
Sir John Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. F.R.G.S. 
Samuel Brown Matthew Henry Marsh, M.P. 
William Camps, M.D. Right Hon. Lord Monteagle, F.R.S. 
James Caird, M.P. Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B. KCB, G.CSt8.; DCL LEAD 
Leonard Henry Courtney William Newmarch, F.R.S. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Frederick Purdy 
Right Hon. Earl Fortescue Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 
William Augustus Guy, M.B. W. Tite, MP. 
James Thomas Hammick Major-General Sir A. M. Tullock 
Frederick Hendriks K.C.B. 
James Heywood, F.R.S. Richard Valpy 
William Barwick Hodge Cornelius Walford 
Charles Jellicoe Rev. William Whewell, D.D., F.R.S. 


The names of the New Members of the Council are given in Italics. 


Treasurer. 
William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Augustus Guy, M.B. | William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 
Frederick Purdy. 
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Mr. Taylor moved a vote of thanks to the President, Council, 
and Officers, for their services during the past year, which was 
carried unanimously. 


At the motion of Mr. James Heywood, and seconded by 
Dr. Farr, it was unanimously resolved :— 


“That the Fellows desire to call the attention of the 
* Council to the recent amalgamation of the Social Science 
“ Association with the Society for the Amendment of the 
“ Law, by which opportunities will probably be afforded of 
“ occasional large assemblies in London on subjects connected 
“‘ with Social Science, Economic Science, and Statistics.” 


A vote of thanks to the Chair brought the proceedings to a 
close. 


The following is the Report of the Auditors :— 


“ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“12, St. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
** London, 8th March, 1864. 


‘* The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Statistical Society 
for the year 1863 


“« REPORT :— 


** That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books, with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the Ist January to the 31st December, 1863, and 
find them correct. The Recezpts (including the Balance from 1862, 2327. 19s. 4d.) 
have been 999/. 9s. —d., and the Payments 6681. ee 4d., being a Balance in 
favour of the Society of 3307. 19s. 4d. 


“They have also examined the statement of Assets and Liabilities prepared 
by the Council; the former amount to 1,917/. 13s. 5d., and the latter to 
1502. 7s. —d.,—showing a Balance in favour of the Society of 1,7677. 6s. 5d. 


“They also find that at the end of 1862, the number of Fellows was 368, of 
whom 10 Died, 15 Resigned, and 2 are Defaulters, making in all 27, and 16 new 
Fellows were elected during the year, leaving 357 as the number of Fellows on the 
list, on the 31st December, 1863. 


(Signed) * CORNELIUS WALFORD, 
“ Henry G. Bouy, Auditors.” 
“ R. C. GRIFFITH, 
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The statement of Receipts and Payments, and Assets and 
Liabilities, is as follows :— 


(I.)—Recrrets and Payments of the Sravisrican Socrery for the YEAR 1863. 
Se ea 

















RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. | 
eo 8. od, £ 8 as 
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On Czrrarny Resvurts and Derscts of the Reports of the 
Reeisrrar-Generan. By Wittram Lucas Sareant, Author 
of “Social Innovators and their Schemes,’ “ Science of Social 
“* Opulence,” Se. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 16th February, 1864. | 


THE principal conclusions at which I arrive in the following paper 
are these :— 

1. Comparing the last decennial period (1851-60) with the pre- 
vious one (1841-50), the improvement in the rate of mortality is 
very small, and is far from fulfilling the expectations of sanitary 
reformers, p. 175. The excess of mortality in towns as compared 
with that of rural districts, is an evil too deeply seated to be cor- 
rected by improved drainage and water-supply, p. 177. 

2. The rate of mortality among young children has been greatly 
exaggerated ; partly through an erroneous mode of calculation, p. 181. 

3. The infant death-rate of London is low: the death-rate of 
London children past infancy is singularly high by comparison, 
p.- 198. The Bethnal Green statistics are remarkable, p. 199. 

4. The rate of farm wages has little comparative influence on 
the death-rates of counties, p. 184. 

5. Dr. Gairdner’s opinions published in the “Social Science 
“ Transactions for 1860’ are unfounded, p. 204—207. 

6. The male death-rate is the true test of comparative mortality, 
p. 179. 

7. In comparing one place with another, the ages of the inha- 
bitants must be taken into account. More deaths will happen in a 
healthy foundling hospital than in an unhealthy barrack, p. 178. 

8. The classes of society must also be taken into account. It is 
useless to compare Whitechapel with Clifton. 

9. In comparing one town with another, we must take the | 
borough and not the parish which bears the name of the borough. 
The Registrar-General takes the parish in some cases; and in other 
cases a large district with the town for its centre, p. 187. - 

10. Neglect of the precautions mentioned in 6, 7, 8, and 9, has 
led to some false inferences. Of the very great provincial towns 
Birmingham is the healthiest: but ek Registrar-General represents 
it as less healthy than London by +245 or +335; I contend that it 
is considerably more healthy than London, pp. 203, 204. 

11. Some alterations are required in the Registrar-General’s 
Reports. Every volume ought to havea preface with instructions to ~ 
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_ inquirers: with examples of modes of calculating the rates of 
mortality: with the latest life table, male and female, or notice 
where to find it, pp. 207—210. 

The boroughs ought to have their mortality given: and the sub- 
stitution of parishes and districts in the ee and under the names 
of boroughs ought to be abandoned. 

The tables occasionally given, e.g., at XX, xix, should be explained 
in an intelligible manner, p. 196; and a dAdeoh should be drawn 
between the two modes of galéulating the death-rates :—viz. from the 
number left alive, and from the number exposed to the risk of death, 

£81. 
i A better and fuller to years’ volume is wanted, with male and 


female population distinguished; and with columns of percentages 
of every district, sub-district, and borough, pp. 207, 208. 


Introduction. 


The title of this paper indicates my intentions in writing it. IJ 
have presumed to think that the Registrar-General fails to supply us 
with some results that it is important for us to know; and further, 
that the returns themselves areas yet imperfect. The general excel- 
lence of the reports is confessed by all; and if I had undertaken the 
task of forming an estimate of their value, I should have had to 
perform the first and most pleasing duty of a critic, by praising the 
copiousness of their materials and the lucidity of their arrangements. 
The task I have set myself is a far humbler one: it is to call the 
attention of this Society to some parts of the reports which, as I 
have found, present needless difficulties to inquirers ; as well as to 
suggest and partly supply final results hitherto withheld. 

When the system of registration was established more than a 
quarter of a century ago, the first object proposed was, to furnish 
Parliament with facts necessary for sound legislation as to the 
marriages, births, deaths, and health of the people. This object has 
undoubtedly been to a considerable degree attained. The conclusive 
evidence supplied of the comparative unhealthiness of towns, has led 
to sanitary measures which have not altogether failed to lessen the 
reproach. The standard of average mortality deduced from the 
registers, demonstrated the murderous waste of life that had long 
been going on in our barracks; and introduced changes which, we 
are told, have greatly lessened the evil. JI wish it were found 
possible to go a step further, by carrying into effect the authoritative 
suggestion of employing the soldiers in trades. Perhaps it is to the 
same ascertained standard that we must attribute the present move- 
ment in favour of our Indian army: though to condemn its sanitary 
management it was unnecessary to go farther than our own barracks, 
which, unhealthy as they were, were palaces of health compared with 
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those of India. On the whole then, the Registrar-General’s office 
has not been barren. 

The reports however, are mines to be worked by men who are not 
legislators. All students of social economy should naturally resort 
to them for materials: so should those who want sanitary informa- 
tion as to a county or a town; particularly the members of town- 
councils. Tosuch inquirers the greatest facilities ought to be given, 
by an intelligible arrangement of the tables, by copious indexes, 
and by preliminary instructions. I shall have to point out many 
deficiencies in these respects. 

Prudence compels me to confess that many errors may be found 
in the schedules I have appended. The calculations I had to make 
were so numerous as to occupy part of every day during six months ; 
and I know by experience that I cannot attain perfect accuracy : but 
I do hope that there is no blunder of sufficient importance to vitiate 
my conclusions. 


1. 


In the appendix will be found three Tables, A, B, and C: I will 
proceed to explain these, column by column. 

Appendic A.—Table A has a series of figures relating to all 
England and Wales, to London, to 39 English counties, to the three 
ridings of Yorkshire, as well as to North Wales and South Wales, 
each reckoned as one county. 

Column 1—contains simply the population of each division as 
determined by the recent census. 

Column 2—contains the population of each division as given by 
the Registrar-General. An uninitiated person is surprised to find 
that these two enumerations vary considerably: Bedfordshire for 
example appearing in one column with 5,000 more persons than in 
the other column; Berks with 30,000 more. The explanation is this: 
—the Registrar-General, on commencing operations in 1837, instead 
of dividing the country anew, adopted the districts already formed 
by the Poor-Law Board; and these divisions, made for the con- 
venience of pauper management, occasionally absorbed a corner of 
one county in a union of another county. Such allocations, if well » 
explained in the registers, would not be inconvenient. But at 
present they are not well understood except by experts, because no 
warning to inquirers is prefixed. ‘Thus, if 1 want to find Edgbaston, 
T look in the index, but it is not there: I search through the sub- 
districts of Warwickshire, but in vain: if I possess unusual patience 
I discover my parish at last removed from its own county to 
Worcestershire. I have now learnt the lesson which a preface ought 
to have given me; but a casual inquirer generally shuts the volume 
for ever. This evil would be easily remedied. 
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Columns 3 and 4—give the density of population in each division. 
We all know that a town life is unfavourable to health, and that a 
closely packed population has a high rate of mortality. In column 3 
we have the number of acres to each person: the number being for 
all England and Wales less than 2 ; for London =4,th; for Westmore- 
land nearly 8; for North and South Wales 4 to 5. But this test of 
crowding is imperfect; because a particular division, North Wales, 
€.g., with 5 acres to each person, might have 4 acres taken up with 
hills and wastes and waters; while the inhabitants were generally 
packed in a few towns. Column 4 is intended to correct this 
possible error: I constructed it by adding together in each county, 
the population of all the towns enumerated in the census, and then 
comparing this total urban population with the total rural popula- 
tion of the same county. I find that in Bedfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, the North Riding, and some other parts, the rural population 
is about twice as great as the town population; whereas in North 
Wales it is eight times as great, in South Wales and Westmoreland 
four times as great, in Huntingdonshire and Rutlandshire three times 
as great: that in Nottinghamshire, Worcestershire, the East Riding 
and the West Riding, the town and the country are about equal; but 
that in Lancashire, Warwickshire, and Surrey (extra metropolitan) 
the rural population is only half that of the towns. And this 
column No. 4 does not give the same results as the previous column 
of acreage to persons; as may be seen by comparing Westmoreland 
and Wales. Ihave perhaps made a mistake in taking all the towns 
in the census, ze. all towns of 2,000 inhabitants and upwards: if 
time and patience had permitted, I would have given other columns 
limited to towns of 5,000, 10,000, or 20,000. I believe however, 
that column 4 as it stands supplies a better test of crowding or 
sparseness, than does column 3 with only the acreage per head. 
Column 5.—In the fifth column I copy from the census the 
decennial increase of the counties ; which is great in some, and small 
in others, while in five instances there is a decrease. The high rate 
of increase is generally found where great towns prevail; though 
there has been a marked increase in some counties in which, as seen 
in column 4, the rural population is greatest; as in Hysex, Hereford- 
shire, and Wales. 
Specific Mortality—One point is here deserving of attention. 
_ The ages of persons living and dying in one place vary considerably 
from the ages of persons living and dying m another. Dr. Price, in 
the absence of any enumeration, conjectured that in consequence 
of the large immigration of young persons, the towns contained a 
superabundance of the healthiest ages; and he contended that the 
numerous deaths in towns were the more disgraceful on that 
account. On the other hand it might have been guessed that the 
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adult immigrants soon married and had a brood of children, and by 
the inevitable prevalence of deaths among these children, increased 
the apparent mortality of the towns. In a foundling hospital which 
only retained the children till 5 years old, the death-rate would be 
numerically high, however healthy the children might be; and a 
town with an abnormal number of young children would in that 
respect, though in a low degree, resemble a foundling hospital. A 
high numerical mortality so caused, would not prove unhealthiness. 
Dr. Price’s conjecture and the antagonistic conjecture could be 
tested only by a comparison of facts. 

Seven or eight years ago,* I spent some time in comparing what 
I ventured to call the Specifie Mortality of all England, Cornwall, 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. I must content 
myself with stating that I found the differences less than I had 
suspected: that taking 1,000 deaths as the standard, Cornwall was 
worse than it appeared by 18; London was worse by 29; Liverpool 
(much damaged by cholera and Irish famine) was worse by 68; 
Manchester was better by 9, and Birmingham was better by 28. 
Thus, comparing the two extremes, London and Birmingham, there 
was an appreciable difference of ~24,, or nearly ~,th part. 

A misunderstanding of this principle has made it appear as an 
apology for parental neglect. Now there are two ways in which a 
place may have a high infantile mortality :—the first is the existence 
of an abnormally large number of infants; the second is the pre- 
valence of parental neglect or other circumstances unfavourable to 
infant life. The former is the case with which we are now dealing. 
But in no case can the deaths of 1,000 infants be held to indicate the 
degree of insalubrity which the deaths of 1,000 youths indicate. 

Oolumn 6—gives the number of persons living on an average in 
each house. On this I have only one remark to make :—that though 
a low average is generally satisfactory, as showing the possession of 
a separate house by each family, yet a higher average is in particular 
parishes a result of opulence; because among the richer classes the 
family is increased by the domestic servants; so that in St. George’s 
Hanover-square for example, a high average in a house does not 
indicate crowding as it does in Shoreditch. 7 

Columns 7 and 8 —supply the rate of mortality in each county, as 
well as for London and for the whole country: first for the ten years 
ending at Christmas 1850, and then for the ten years ending 
at Christmas 1860. The former I have had to calculate for myself’: 
the latter I copy from the table of the register (XXIII, xiv).¢ By 


* « Heonomy of the Labouring Classes,” 445. 
+ The Registrar’s figures are slightly different from mine. The death-rate is 


10 years’ deaths X 100 


commonly reckoned to be : , giving for all England and 
average population 
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glancing from one to the other, we can judge of the sanitary progress 
in each county. 

For all England and Wales the death-rate during the earlier 
period was 22°28 to the 1,000: during the latter period it was 22°16. 
These two numbers approximate so nearly as to prevent us from 
claiming any palpable improvement during the second decade. Nor 
shall we derive any comfort from going back to an earlier register ; 
for the death-rate from the commencement of the register to 1845 
was only 21°76, a number lower than those I have given by about 
ggth part. Remembering the inevitably crude state of the registers 
in their earlier years, I think little of this second comparison ; but 
on the whole I feel that the absence of progress is a severe dis- 
appointment. While by a few years of earnest effort the mortality 
among our soldiers has been reduced to a comparatively low rate 
from a shamefully high one; while we confidently hope that an equal 
or a greater improvement will soon be effected in our barracks 
abroad; we have to confess that our boards of health, our inspectors 
of nuisances, our millions spent on drainage, our grand aqueducts 
and our subterraneous rivers, have left us to die as we died before. 
We still hear that this place has ceased to be a charnel - house 
since its thorough drainage was completed; that the closing of the 
cellar-dwellings has saved thousands of lives annually : but when 
we get at a totals of the kingdom, we have lost in one pitts what 
we have gained in another. 

Even under this discouragement I do not regret the costly efforts 
which we have made to purify the country. It is in itself an excel- 
lent thing to banish filth and stenches and to secure a purer water to 
drink. Besides, though the number of lives saved has not been 
large enough to tell sensibly on the registers, yet the most miserable 
of our people must have been spared much suffering and some 
demoralisation. 

The percentage in our favour too, is somewhat larger than it 
looks. Our population becomes in each decade more urban and less 
rural: we ought to learn whether this variation accounts for our slow 
progress. 

Of the increase of two millions from 1851 to 1861, far more than 
half belongs to the counties in which there is a prevalence of towns 
or mines: to Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Hants, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Durham, Northumberland: and even in 


Wales 22°16 against the Registrar’s 22°24; and for London 23°63 against the 
Registrar’s 23°77. For the purpose of comparison with previous periods the 
difference is worth noting. The difference is caused by the Registrar-General’s 
including in the average the intercalated years, instead of confining the calculation 
to the two extremes from which the intercalated years are reckoned. This mode 
is more accurate, but too tedious for ordinary purposes. 
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counties which have a predominance of rural population, as Cornwall, 
Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, the increase may have taken place in 
towns. But jet us see what result would follow if we assumed the 
whole 2 millions of increase to have taken place in towns; and if 
we assumed further that at the penultimate census of 1851, the town 
and the rural population were equal. We should then have, 


Tn BB ilies tn sudas g millions in towns, 9 millions in the country. 
” "61 Opervceseecs NL oy) 9 9 


If we turn to the Register X XI, xxx, we shall find the population 
divided in a similar way, but with.a considerable preponderance of 
rural population. The respective rates of mortality are set down as 
20 and 264. Assuming the same difference from 1851-60, the 
calculated death-rate of 224 gives 19 for the country death-rate and 
254 for the town. The account will then stand thus: 


Assumed Mortality :— 
Average. 
LSB L sacs 9 millions of town at 25% and 9 millions of country at 19 = 22°25. 
"61 eoecvoee II ” 25% bP) 9 23 19 aa 22°58. 


From this it follows that on the assumptions I have made, the last 
decennial death-rate ought to have been *33 in the 1,000 worse than 
the previous decennial death-rate. But the case is not really so 
strong as this; and even after allowing for the small improvement 
exhibited in columns 6 and 7, the advance is too trifling to be worth 
notice: for if the year 1860, instead of being a favourable one, had 
been as unhealthy as 1854, the improvement for the 10 years would 
have disappeared. Any conclusion founded upon so slight a varia- 
tion, is open to the censure passed by Professor Radicke on rash 
inferences in the case of medical observations. 

For the sake of simplicity I assumed that the decennial increase 
of 2 millions took place in towns; but it should be observed that so 
large a part as 840,000 was added by London and Lancashire ; and 
further, that the fall in the death-rate of both of these was so con- 
siderable, that the two together did not weigh more heavily in the 
scale during the second period than during the first. 

IT am obliged to conclude therefore, that the result of our 
national efforts for purification has been, as regards the death-rate, 
something like a failure; and that it has by no means realised our 
magnificent expectations of reducing the mortality of towns to that 
of the country as it was, and of reducing the mortality of the 
country to that of Grayrigg in Westmoreland,.or of Calbourne 
in the Isle of Wight. 

1 have for some years suspected that too much stress has been 
laid on external causes of death; particularly on bad drainage and 
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-impure water : and that any great general reduction of mortality 
must be effected by means far different from the laying out of 
millions, or scores of millions, of money. As to towns:—people 
generally live and work under cover. Now Mr. Neison has long 
inferred from his observations on friendly societies, that the 
difference of longevity in town and country, is not principally 
caused by the quality of the air breathed: for he has found that 
sedentary pursuits in the country are something like as injurious as 
they are in towns. It is not so much cowntry air that is wanted as 
open air. But I have no hope of inducing our mechanics to pull out 
their glazed windows: nor am I sure that they could do their nicer 
work with numbed fingers. Much less could we get textile factories 
thrown open. And I see no other way of giving to in-door occu- 
pations the salubrity of those carried on out of doors. 

Then as to both town and country, there are the questions of 
habits, of morals, of education. Improve these, and mortality will 
diminish: but how slow is the progress! I do not despair of raising 
the working classes to the present level of the middle classes, and 
I hope that my great-grandsons may see the improvement. Happily, 
such a change would probably be permanent; and I no more fear 
that, in the ordinary course of events, the lower classes once raised 
will sink again, than I fear that the educated classes will relapse into 
the drinking, swearing, practices of their grandfathers. 

Comparing our death-rate with that of other countries, we have 
moderate grounds for self-gratulation. We much surpass Russia 
and Germany; and our small superiority over France is augmented 
by the necessary allowance for the greater prevalence of our towns 
over our rural districts. If we go to Sweden, we find that its long- 
continued and accurate statistics prove a lower mortality than ours 
(Statistical Journal, xxv, 111); but the paucity of Swedish towns 
vitiates the comparison; and a separation of the town and the 
country (Id. p. 169) shows that the Swedes are inferior to us, 
especially in the towns. Norway, we find, during 30 years had 
the low death-rate of 18, a singularly favourable condition even for 
a purely agricultural people. Belgium from 1841-50 had a death- 
rate little exceeding ours. 

Coming to those parts of our own country not included in the 
Registrar-General’s Reports, Ireland has only now the first promise 
of a register. It has been conjectured that its mortality, in the 
absence of famine, is low: a strange result, if it be such, of chronic 
. Squalor and destitution. 

Scotland has had a registration during several years, and the 
returns are remarkable. The lower Scotch, compared with the 
lower English, are a dirty people; worse housed, more addicted to 
spirit drinking, and exposed to a severer climate: yet they live 
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longer. Our Registrar-General attributes this superiority, as I 
have attributed that of Sweden, to the less prevalence of town 
populations ; but the explanation is questionable. Scotland indeed, 
has no metropolis of three millions, but Glasgow is as large to 
Scotland as London is to England. Edinburgh weighs as heavily in 
the Scotch scale as the aggregate of two or three of our large 
towns in the English scale. Comparing the two registers (Scotch 
Register IV, xxviii and English Register X XI, xxx) we find that the 
Scotch town population is more than a third of the whole, and the 
English town population is less than a half (-37 to *46): a trifling 
difference. Some allowance however, is due to the fact that the 
mortality of towns is apt to increase in a geometrical ratio as the 
numbers increase; though this is not true of our greatest town, 
London. 

Let us now appeal to the Scotch Registrar. In his Fourth 
Report (pp. xxv and xxviii) he says that in the Insular Districts 
the death-rate is only 14°6 in the 1,000. This applies to 162,000 
persons; a number relatively equal to a million in England. We 
find no such low rate bes ourselves. Little Rutland, with 23,000 
has a death-rate of =18>: cpa with 273,000 and Westmoreland 
with 61,000, are above ;18,. Thus 357,000 people in the healthiest 
of our counties have a death-rate of 18 at least: an excess of a fourth 
above that of the Scotch insular districts.* 

The Scotch mainland rural districts have a death-rate of 4%, 
and these contain more than half the population. Our rural districts 
have a death-rate of 20; z.e. an excess of 24 above those of Scotland. 
(English Registrar-General X XI, xxx.) 

On the other hand, our town districts have a death-rate of only 
25% against 263 in the case of Scotland. 

I therefore conclude that notwithstanding dirt, cold, and whiskey, 
the north of our island has a decided superiority to the south, in the 
rural districts, but some inferiority in the towns. It appears also, 
that a Sactalmsin by migrating from the country to the town, loses 
more than an Englishman does by the same change; the Scotchman 
losing 34% >, the Englishman only ,24,: and perhaps it is here that 
the dirt and the whiskey produce their fatal effects. The farm- 
wages of Scotland are now something higher than ours, but there is 
not any notable difference. It is worth inquiry whether the supe- 
riority of Scotch education, as shown by the marriage signatures, is 
not an important element in the estimate, especially with reference 
to the judicious treatment of infants. London, with a comparatively 











* From a paper read by Dr. Farr before the Royal Society, 7th April, 1859, it 
appears that in the “ Healthy Districts’? of England, from 1849-53, the death- 
rate was ,1 74. See p. 864. 
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high state of education, and a low infant mortality, strengthens this 
presumption. 

Column 9.—My next column gives the death-rate of males only. 
The Registrar-General in one of his earliest reports, propounded an 
opinion, that the respective occupations of the two sexes made the 
female death-rate more uniform than the male. The reverse seems to 
me to be true. 

If we compare one place with another, we find that the pro- 
portion of males to females varies greatly, though in most cases 
the women are the more numerous. The excess of females is occa- 
sionally very large. It is not the manufacturing districts which 
furnish the most remarkable examples: for Manchester, Salford, 
Bradford, have a female excess of only 11 to 15 per cent.; while 
Birmingham has only 5 per cent., and Sheffield has even a small 
excess of males. It is in the parishes where persons of independent 
means congregate that the disproportion is most marked: as, for 
example, in St. George’s Hanover square, where females predominate 
by 34 per cent., and females over 20 years old predominate by 
44 per cent.; and still more in Leamington which has 43 per cent. 
more females, in Edgbaston parish which has 45 per cent. more, and 
in Clifton which has 73 per cent. more. It needs no argument to 
prove that the larger part of this surplus consists of domestic 
servants. . 

Now it has long been remarked that this introduces a disturbing 
element into the calculations of mortality. Domestic servants are 
for the most part of very favourable ages; with the sickly members 
eliminated ; to a great extent immigrants from other parishes, who 
seldom die in service, but rather in their relations’ houses or in 
hospitals. Therefore, for such places as Hanover Square or 
Leamington, the male mortality is the more instructive. I will 
pursue this topic further when I explain my Tables B and C, of 
town populations. I will only remark now, that the excess of 
females over males for all England is rather more than 5 per cent. ; 
that the excess in London is almost 15 per cent.: that the male 
death-rate for all England exceeds the general death-rate by only 
8 in 10,000, while the excess in London is 19 in 10,000. It appears 
therefore, that the female servants in London much disturb the 
general death-rate; and that resorting to the male death-rate as 
the truer test, London instead of being only 13 worse than all 
England, is more than 2% worse. 

In a few of the counties, the male and the female death-rates 
vary singularly. In Bucks, Northamptonshire, and Rutlandshire 
the male death-rate is less than the female: in Derbyshire and 
Durham they are nearly uniform. 

Dismissing the comparison, and looking at the male death-rate 
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only, we find that of the counties, Lancashire is the worst with 273: 
then come Staffordshire and the West Riding with 25; Warwick- 
shire with 24; Cheshire, Durham, Monmouthshire, Northumberland, 
Nottinghamshire, and the East Riding with 23. It will be asked 
whether this male death-rate does not increase, just as the prevalence 
of the town population increases. My column 4 enables me to 
answer that this is not so. Lancashire and Warwickshire have just 
the same proportions of town to country, but their respective male 
death-rates are 274 and 24: London is nearly all town, but its male 
death-rate is almost 2 less than that of Lancashire, which has a 
considerable rural district. 

The best counties as to male deaths are Rutland and Surrey 
with 18; Westmoreland with 19; Dorsetshire, Essex, Herts, 
Lincolnshire, the North Riding, Salop, Suffolk, and Sussex, all 
with 20. 

But here is another defect, as I think, in the Registrar’s 
volumes. In order to calculate the male death-rate, we must know 
the number of male deaths and the number of males living. The 
register supplies the one but not the other. The male deaths are 
scrupulously recorded; but the male population is not separated 
from the female. To have to refer to the census isa trifling obstacle 
to me, but it is a formidable obstacle to an occasional inquirer. And 
even on me a wearisome task is imposed.* The census very properly 
furnishes a multitude of particulars but not the totals. For example: 
to calculate the male death-rate of Bolton, I ascertain from the 
Register, X XIIT, 234, that Bolton lost in 10 years 17,028 males: but 
turning to the census for the male population, instead of finding 
this given in one line, I learn that Kerslay township had 2,043 
in 1851 and 2,424 in 1861; that Farnworth had 3,085 and 4,113 
respectively ; and so on through every sub-district and every minor 
division of every sub-district of which the district of Bolton consists. 
To get my totals I must add up two columns each containing 30 
lines. The register ought to supply these totals. The case of 
York is worse ; for it requires the adding up of two columns each 
of 96 lines: and Chester has two columns each of 120 lines. The. 
counties fortunately, have the totals given (Census I, 194), but these 
should be copied into the register. 

Column 10.-—I arrive now at columns which raise questions of 
peculiar interest :—I mean as to the death-rate of young children. 
Sanitary reformers, in their zealous advocacy of improvements, have 


* T leave this passage as I read it to the Society; but the totals have been 
pointed out to me in another part of the census. I had trusted too implicitly to 
the census index, which gives no reference to the places where the totals occur. 
The logical arrangement of the census is excellent; but for reference a full index 
surpasses the best* logic. 
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' made statements of a shocking character. Seventy yearsago, Arthur 
Young told his readers that the London Foundling Hospital made 
it a boast in 1756, that only three-fourths of the children died in 
the year. We learn also from official authority, that i Dublin 
about the same time, the Foundling Hospital lost nearly half the 
children even before they were sent out to nurse. As to the present 
day, loose statements are made, about a frightful mortality in some 
parts of England. Dr. Gairdner, an eminent Edinburgh physician, 
asserts (‘ Social Science Transactions, 1860,” 644) that in the great 
towns far more than one-fourth of the infants die in the first year. 
In an early number of the Journal of this Society (v, 230), 
appears a calculation made by the Secretary of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, from which it appears that among agricultural 
labourers, artizans, and servants, half the children die under 5 years 
old. Such assertions though authoritative are baseless; but a 
hundred pens reproduce them. 

I am acquainted with three modes of arriving at these inaccurate 
results : 

1. The first of these consists in calculating the mean age of those 
who die, and in assuming that as this age is high or low, the rate of 
mortality is high or low: it overlooks the fact that in whatever insti- 
tution, or neighbourhood, children are unusually numerous, the 
mean age of the deaths must be low. 

2. The second mode is founded on the proportion of young deaths 
to all deaths. In England, the male and female deaths under 5 years 
old, are about two-fifths of all deaths. The false conclusion is drawn, 
that two-fifths of the children born, die under 5 years. 

The Registrar-General has condemned both these modes, and 
has pointed out that they both omit the consideration of the number 
of children living. With a given condition of health, the number of 
deaths must be in proportion to the number of children among whom 
deaths can take place. 

3. But as far as I know, the Registrar-General has not condemned 
the third mode. This consists in calculating the deaths from the 
number of persons left alive, instead of from the number who have 
been exposed to the risk of death. 

If 1,360 new-born infants are placed in an asylum on the same 
day, and if their number is reduced by death, in 5 years, to 1,000, 
the quinquennial death-rate is ;38,°, or =4%5;; but the mode I condemn 
would call the death-rate 35°. The difference between 265 and 360 
is very large. I give this imaginary case merely as an illustration of 
the principle. 

The case I originally gave was a different one, and assumed the 
introduction of new-born infants from time to time, to fill up the 
gaps in the numbers. To this it was objected that the infants so 
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introduced after the first day, were not exposed to the risk of death 
during the whole 5 years. 

The question is, I confess, a very difficult one: to discuss it fully, 
would require more space than I have at command. But those who 
object to my proposed mode, have two points to consider. First, my 
proposed mode, applied to the Census of 1851 and 1861, gives a 
result as to childrens’ deaths pretty nearly the same as the result 
deduced from the births: secondly, my proposed mode gives a result 
not very far from the same as that in the life table (Registrar- 
General, XII). On the other hand, the results obtained by the 
mode I condemn, very wide of those deduced from the Censuses, and 
from those of the life table. Judged by results, my mode is right, 
and the other is wrong. 

My column 10 gives the death-rate of male infants under 1 year 
old; and I will first enumerate the best of the counties in order of 
meta, Tn all England the deaths to 1,000 are 161: in Westmoreland 
104; Rutland and Surrey (extra metropolitan) 126; Hants, Sussex, 
and Devon 130; North Wales 131; the North Riding 136; 
Herefordshire and South Wales 137; Cornwall, Cumberland, and 
Herts 139; Kent and Middlesex (extra metropolitan) 141; Salop 
142; Oxon 145. 

In order of demerit, (against 161 for all England) we have 
Lancashire 192; Staffordshire 182; Hast Riding 181; Notts 180; 
West Riding 177; Warwickshire 176; Leicestershire 175; Norfolk 
174; Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire 172; Cheshire 170; Hunt- 
ingdonshire 164. London has only the same number as all 
England ;—161. This is for the first year of life, and for beys only : 
the deaths of girls are fewer by far. 

Colwmn 11.—I now come to the deaths in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
5th years of life; 2.¢., of children under 5 omitting the first year. 
We might expect to find that this column would follow the propor- 
tions of the last; that counties fatal to infants, would be about 
equally fatal to children past infancy: but this is not altogether the 
ease. ‘Ihe most remarkable exception to uniformity is London, 
which loses only about as many infants as the whole kingdom, but 
which loses nearly one-third more young children (over 1 and under 5) 
than the whole kingdom. I wili reserve my remarks on this 
example till we come to Table B. 

There are several counties which vary in the opposite direction : 
2.e., in which the infants die relatively faster than the young 
childiene Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Norfolk, are examples. 
Column 14 gives the ratio for each county, and I shall come to it 
immediately. 

As to the absolute number of deaths of young children over 1 
and under 5, the rate per 1,000 is as follows. All England and 
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Wales 105; London 137; Rutland 56; Westmoreland 64; the North 
Riding 66; Herefordshire 67 ; Suffolk 69 ; Lincolnshire 70 ; Herts 73 ; 
Huntingdonshire 74; Norfolk 76; Salop and Somerset 77; Dorset 
and Sussex 79; Wilts, Oxon, and North Wales 80; Northampton- 
shire 81; Surrey (extra metropolitan) 84. 

The bad counties come thus. All England 105; Lancashire 
144; London 137; Staffordshire 126; Warwickshire and Mon- 
mouthshire 113 ; Durham and the West Riding 111. 

Column 12.—My next column includes the results of the two 
previous ones, by giving the death-rate of children from birth till 5 
years old. 

I have already mentioned the exaggerated statements made on 
this topic, by persons who erroneously believe that in some places 
half the children die under 5. I shall show presently that this is 
not true of the worst town in the worst county ; and is far from 
being true of any other place. 

The worst counties lose as follows. All England 266; Lanca- 
shire 336; London 298; Staffordshire 308; Warwickshire 289; the 
West Riding 287; Durham and Notts 275; the East Riding 272 ; 
Cheshire 271; Leicestershire 268. 

All these numbers are for boys only: a return of boys and 
girls together would be more favourable. Then we ought carefully 
to recollect that the prevalence of towns in any county makes a 
high death-rate inevitable. In Lancashire and Warwickshire the 
town population is more than twice as numerous as the rural popu- 
lation (100 to 43): whereas in Leicestershire the rural population 
is much in excess (137 to 100). 

Column 13.—Some persons would feel sure that the death-rate 
of children in each locality, would follow the general death-rate of 
the same locality. Other persons would expect an abnormally high 
juvenile death-rate in places where women are employed away from 
home. It may be true also, that particular climates are favourable 
to one age rather than another: that the mildness of South Devon 
may spare the fragile constitution of infancy, while the severer air 
of Yorkshire may brace the nerves of parents. My column 13 is 
an attempt to make the comparison between the infantile and the 
general death-rate. 

In all England and Wales, the death-rate under 1, is 7 times as 
great as the general death-rate: in London it is over 64 times as 
great (6:26); Bedfordshire goes up to 8 times; Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire about the same; Northamptonshire nearly the 
same; Norfolk, Notts, the East Riding and Leicestershire to a little 
under 8. London as we have seen, stands singularly low (6:26); yet 
Hants is still lower (6°19), and Devonshire is as low as London. Many 
other counties are a good deal lower than the average of England. 

02 
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Still confining oar attention to the ratio of infantile to general 
death-rate, we see that it is not in the great mannfacturing counties 
that the ratio is high. Even Lancashire with its frightful loss of 
infants, loses its people of other ages in equal proportion. 

Column 14—is the one to which I referred, in commenting 
upon columns 10 and 11: it is a comparison, not of young with all 
ages, but of young with young. I was led to it by the remarkable 
contrast in London, between the mortality of infants and the 
mortality of other young children. 

I will use the word infants here in the sense of all children under 
1; and the word children for all children over 1 and under 5. 
Comparing, throughout the country, the deaths of children for the 
four years with the deaths of infants for the one year, they are 65 to 
100 ; so that for each year on an average they are only one-sixth as 
numerous. Against 100 infants all England loses 16 children each 
year: London loses 21 ; Lancashire, South Wales, and Monmouth- 
shire 19; Devon and Hants 18; Northumberland 174. The low 
ratios are in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Rutland, 11; Suffolk, 
Northampton, the North Riding, Herefordshire, and Bedfordshire, 
12; the Hast Riding, Bucks, and Cambridgeshire, 123. We must 
remember that these are only proportions: Devon, e.g., stands 
unfavourably, not because it loses many children, but because it 
loses very few infants ; and London looks far worse than Lancashire 
partly because it loses more children; to a great degree because it 
loses far fewer infants. 

Column 15.—I have added two columns for the convenience of 
those who are disposed to conjecture the causes of the varying 
mortality. The first gives the rate of farm-wages in recent years, 
according to Mr. Purdy’s valuable paper. (Statistical Journal, xxiv, 
328.) We know from other documents,* that the middle and upper 
classes are longer-lived than the labouring class; and that this is 
especially true of children. We naturally inquire whether within 
each class the more affluent are longer-lived than the less affluent: 
whether, ¢.g., the well paid labourer lives longer than his ill paid 
brother. 

There are two distinct kinds of labourers, the town and the 
country: we know that town wages are far higher than country 
wages; we know also that town mortality is not lower, but far 
higher, than country mortality. So far the deaths increase with the 
affluence. But the superiority of country labourers is probably 
owing to their working out of doors, and not to their low remunera- 
tion. It is probable at the same time, that the high wages of many 


* See Vital Statistics of the Society of Friends in Statistical Journal, xxii, 
221: and of the Peerage in Statistical Journal, xxvi, 54. 
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artizans shorten their lives by furnishing an excessive allowance of 
beer and spirits. 

The really valuable comparison however, is between one town 
district with another, and between one rural district with another. 
Of all the counties, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land, have the highest farm wages; and the male mortality there is 
pretty good, good, and very good, respectively. The four counties 
in which the farm wages are lowest, are Devon, Dorset, Wilts, and 
Hereford; and in all these the male death-rate is at least good. 
Taking the aggregate death-rates of these seven counties, the ill paid 
are to the well paid as 29%, giving a trifling advantage to the ill paid. 
Among children under 5, the ill paid have also a small advantage, 
as 212, No one will suppose that the low wages of the south are 
the cause of this trifling superiority ; but I think we must infer that 
even these miserable wages are sufficient in the south to maintain 
health. The average wages of the three highest counties are 14s. 5d. : 
those of the four lowest are only gs. 3d.; a difference of more than 
5s. a-week, Gladly therefore, as I would see an augmented rate of 
wages among the southern labourers, [ cannot hope that the im- 
provement would of itself much lessen the rate of their mortality. 

(I should mention that my averages are struck roughly, by 
counties, and not by the aggregate populations of the counties, 2.e., 
Devonshire for instance, with a population of 584,000, counts for as 
much as Herefordshire with 124,000). 

Column 16, the last of this table, gives the number of women in 
each county who sign the marriage register: a test of education 
generally accepted as the most accurate we can get. I have given 
the women’s signatures rather than the men’s, because the state of 
instruction of mothers has the more direct bearing on the health 
of children. 

It is remarkable (Registrar-General XXIII, vi) that in 12 
counties (reckoning North and South Wales each as a county), 
more women than men can write: the difference being as much 
as from 5 to 8 in 100 marriages. In many counties however, there 
is a decided superiority on the male side: as in Lancashire, where 
71 men and only 46 women sign; and as in the West Riding 
and South Wales, where there is a difference of 22 between the 
SeXeS. 

One interesting question presents itself:—does juvenile mor- 
tality diminish, ceteris paribus, as the education of the mothers 
improves? It seems probable that such should be the case; and 
there are known facts which support the opinion. M. Le Play 
tells us that in one ill peopled part of Russia, a reward is offered to 
parents who bring up six children, and that the reward is seldom 
earned. He attributes the great juvenile mortality to ignorant 
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treatment, such as exposing to the cold the children Attacked with 
measles. In the progress of Sweden as we learn from the excellent 
paper by Mr. Hendriks (Statistical Journal, xxv, 111) far the greatest 
diminution of mortality has taken place among the very young. 

Some facts in my tables point in the same direction. Of 100 
women who marry in all England, the marriage register is signed by 
64; in London by 81: and this surplus of female aimee in 
London is accompanied by a singularly low death-rate of infants. 
In Surrey (extra metropolitan) the education is as good as in 
London, and the juvenile deaths are very few. In the other coun- 
ties near London the same law holds good; since Berkshire, Kent, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, and Buckinghamshire, are all above the aver- 
age in female education, and below it in the infantile death-rate. 
Bucks is the worst of them in both respects. Lancashire supplies 
decided confirmation; for that unfortunate county is disgracefully 
low in female education, and notorious for its high juvenile death- 
rate. 

As usual, there is apparent evidence in the opposite direction. 
Both the East Riding and the North Riding are remarkable for the 
general extension of female education: whereas the East Riding has 
a high juvenile death-rate, and the North Riding alow one. But 
the force of the comparison is much weakened by finding, when we 
consult my column 4, that the Hast Riding has as many towns as 
Notts or the West dae. and that in the North Riding the country 
predominates greatly. It is not pretended that the education of 
mothers will counteract all evil influences. 

I should be glad if I had the means of doing for the towns what 
I have done for the counties, in comparing female education and 
infantile death-rates of different places. Unfortunately I do not 
find in the reports any table of signatures in towns. The smallest 
county has it: the largest town has it not. This want ought to be 
supplied. 

I cannot suppose that if we had such an account, we should find 
a uniform combination of high female education and low infantile 
death-rate. <A great diam yl for the labour of women, will every- 
where cause a neglect of maternal duties; and no degree of educa- 
tion will correct this evil. The case of Coventry confirms this 
obvious truth. The registers completely support the statement that 
the distress of that town saved the lives of hundreds of infants, by 
keeping their mothers at home. 


Recapitulation of A. 


I have now gone all through the columns of my first table, 
and I have few more remarks to make upon it. I may say that it 
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_ strengthens the notion that the worst counties as to mortality 
whether of adults or of children, are those in which great towns 
prevail. Formerly perhaps, we might have said in which great 
manufacturing towns prevail: but we now know that the ill sanitary 
condition of Lancashire is owing more to its great seaport than even 
to its manufacturing towns. London too, was-once thought to be 
pre-eminent in deaths. We see now that it is far surpassed by one 
whole county, and all but equalled by another, even taking the true 
test of male mortality: besides that to compare town with country 
is an unfairly severe trial for the town. 

We learn also, that the sanitary improvements of the country 
have as yet made little impression on its rate of mortality ; and 
that the diminished death-rates of certain parts have unfortunately, 
been all but balanced by augmented death-rates in other parts. We 
see too, that the apparent healthiness of some parishes, set apart for 
the especial residence of the affluent, is partly owing to the fact that 
many of the numerous female servants go elsewhere to die; and we 
conclude that the male death-rate is there the true standard of 
longevity. We find that some parts are more favourable to adults, 
some to young children : and what is more extraordinary, that some 
parts are more favourable to infants and some to children who have 
survived the first year. 

I will explain hereafter the mode in which I have calculated the 
juvenile death-rate; the ordinary mode of calculation by a com- 
parison of the number living with the number dying being im- 
possible as regards the towns, without further data than those at 
my command. 


IT. 
TaBLE B. 


My second table, containing about 30.0f the principal towns, has 
been more difficult, and has cost me more labour, than my Table A, of 
counties. My difficulty has arisen from the fact that the Registrar- 
General has treated the towns too much as mere constituent elements 
of counties, instead of recognizing their substantive existence’ as 
ageregates of people placed under very different circumstances, 
and exhibiting very different sanitary laws, from those found among 
the rural districts. Though he has given the births, marriages, and 
deaths, of each parish, he has not given them for the towns, since 
these are often made up of several parishes and parts of parishes. 
Besides this, his epitome of results is generally confined to counties ; 
a disregard of towns not so marked in the earlier years of the 
register (see Report IX); though even then the parish in some 
eases, or the district in other cases, was made to do duty as a 
town. 
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Now as I have already pointed out, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, have each a greater population 
than 11 of the smaller English counties; and there are only 10 of 
the larger counties which exceed Liverpool. But this comparison 
is not the most important matter. In the towns, the mortality 1s 
greater, the marriages and births are more numerous, the average 
age of the people is lower, the wages are much higher, the occupa- 
tions are more sedentary, the minds are more lively. Yet for these 
fifteen years no epitome has been given of the vast collection of 
figures relating to them. 

More than this; the form of registration is such that it 1s 
impossible for anyone outside of Somerset House to get at the 
results. A few years ago, Mr. Commissioner Hill took some part 
in a controversy as to the sanitary condition of the borough of 
which he is recorder: he referred to these reports to ascertain the 
mortality: he confessed that he found himself baffled. Now in such 
matters many lawyers are easily baffled: but Mr. Hill, besides being 
an eminent lawyer, is familiarly acquainted with what we now call 
social science; and is moreover an arithmetician of unusual excel- 
lence. A register unintelligible to him must be quite inaccessible 
to the public. With reference to the same controversy, two other 
gentlemen searched the reports; and so entirely with the same 
result, that they were driven to ask the local registrars to supply 
the figures they wanted. Of these two inquirers, one was the able 
editor of a newspaper, the other was a professional accountant in 
large practice. If the registers are sealed books to such men, what 
must they be to people generally ? 

I now proceed to explain, as I did with Table A, each column of 
figures. 

Columns 1 and 2.—My first two columns state the population of 
the various towns, first as given by the census, and then as given 
by the Registrar-General. In noticing the corresponding columns 
in the table of counties, I pointed out that the Registrar made some 
counties contain 5 or 10 per cent. more or less than they contain by 
the census; and that as a consequence, certain border parishes 
were transplanted into counties to which they did not belong 
topographically. 

But these county irregularities are nothing compared with those 
now before us. Liverpool with a census-population of 444,000, is 
reduced by the Registrar to 270,000: Manchester is reduced from 
339,000 to 244,000; Birmingham, from 296 to 213; Bristol, from 
154 to 66 (less than half); Leeds, from 207 to 118; Sheffield, from 
185 to 128; Hull, from 98 to 57. 

Other towns are greatly exaggerated: as Bath, from a census- 
population of 53,000 to a register-population of 68,000: Blackburn 
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‘from 63 to 120 (nearly double) ; Bolton from 70 to 130; Bradford 
from 106 to 196; Macclesfield from 36 to 62; Oldham from 72 
to 111; York from 40 to 60; Wolverhampton from 61 to 127 (more 
than double). Comparing Bristol and Bradford by the census, Bristol 
is the larger by one-half; by the register Bradford is three times as 
large as Bristol. | 

Chester has no independent existence ; it is merely a portion of 
the district of Great Boughton. On turning to that unknown 
place, you find that it consists of four sub-districts, of which Chester 
Castle and Chester Cathedral are two: but by adding together the 
register-populations of these two, you find that they exceed by one- 
third that of the city of Chester, which I must therefore pronounce 
to be absent from the reports. 

Leamington again, is wanting, and appears only as a sub-district 
of Warwick. : 

Inguirers may certainly demand that Chester and Leamington 
should appear in the index; and it is highly desirable that all sub- 
districts should be indexed. 

One great evil attends this disregard of the real boundaries of 
towns :—J mean the weakening of that influence which the register 
ought to exercise over the municipal authorities. The boundaries of 
the great provincial boroughs are neither antiquated nor unmeaning : 
they have been drawn rather recently, and include pretty nearly 
all those whom business or pleasure has brought together so as in 
the aggregate to constitute a town. According to the modern habits 
of the middle classes, few persons except artisans and medical men 
reside at their places of business: employers generally live in the 
suburbs and environs of towns. ‘The old parish therefore, contains 
the poorest and least healthy portions of the population ; while the 
neighbouring parishes contain the more affluent and healthy. But 
the borough includes both these kinds of population ; and is therefore 
the true town, of which the death-rate ought to be studied and 
quoted. The register fails to give the means of doing this. If we 
desire to compare the mortality of Liverpool with that of London, 
we easily find the deaths of the parish of Liverpool; but for the 
deaths of the 174,000 persons who constitute the remainder of the 
borough, we may search in vain. If we want to make such a com- 
parison for Blackburn, Bolton, or Bradford, we find districts called 
by those names, but each containing nearly twice as many souls as 
the real towns. 

As an illustration of the difficulty of disentangling the necessary 
figures, I will take the case of Birmingham; a case which my local 
knowledge, aided by some familiarity with the first volume of the 
recent census, enables me to explain. The borough consists of the 
parish of Birmingham, the hamlets of Deritend and of Duddeston, 
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and the parish of Edgbaston, which latter has been shifted by the 
registrar into Worcestershire. I propose to calculate the death- 
rate for the 10 years, 1851-60. To do this, I have to learn first, the 
average population, and secondly, the average deaths. The first 
T learn from the census; the second I have to pick out from the 
register for each portion separately. 

The average deaths are a tenth part of the aggregate deaths 
during the 10 years. These are given for the parish at XXIII, 282, 
as 51,238. But as Deritend, Duddeston, and Edgbaston, are only 
sub-districts, I must refer for them to p. 292. It is likely enough 
that an inquirer, not seeing these sub-districts following the parish, 
and having no instructions elsewhere, may set about, as I did, to 
collect the deaths from the register of each year. Instructions 
ought to be furnished, unless it is desired to seal up the registers 
from profane inquirers. 

The 1o years’ deaths in Deritend, Duddeston, and Edgbaston, 
are found to be respectively, 5,985, 7,190, and 2,070: and adding 
these to the 51,238 deaths in the parish, we have a total in the 
borough of 66,483 for the 10 years; and an average of 6,648 for 
each year. 

The census (J, xxi) has supplied me with the population of the 
borough in 1851 and 1861, and from these figures I infer the average 
of the 10 years. But to prevent mistake, I compare with this the 
populations given by the register. Adding together the numbers 
assigned to the parish, the two hamlets, and the parish of Edgbaston, 
I find that the total is too large by 2,795. After revising my figures 
again and again, I comfort myself with pronouncing that a difference 
of 2,795 in 264,458 is not a formidable one. 

Subsequently however, I find an explanation of the difference, 
but I find it in the census, not in the register. I discover (Census I, 
476) that what the register calls Edgbaston, is not the parish but a 
sub-district with that name attached to it: that it contains the 
parish indeed, but that it also contains the considerable agricultural 
parish of Northfield. The population of Northfield is 2,795, the 
very excess that had perplexed me. 

But a correction is now required; because the deaths recorded 
against Edgbaston, are really the deaths of Northfield as well as of 
the parish of Edgbaston. Making a proportionate reduction, I con- 
clude that the death-rate of the borough is 25: and this is near 
enough to the truth, though it involves the assumption that the 
agricultural parish of Northfield, and the suburban parish of 
Edgbaston, are equally healthy. 

But if in this instance, with my local ncaeaael and by turning, 
with that for my guide, backwards and forwards to the register and 
the census, I arrive at last only at a near approximation to the 
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‘truth; any attempt to understand the mortality of other boroughs 
must be hopeless. I find, ey., by the census (I, 59), that the 
borough of Liverpool consists of the parish of Liverpool, part of the 
parish of Toxteth Park, part of the parish of West Derby, and the 
townships of Everton and Kirkdale. Turning to the register, I see 
nothing of Kirkdale, and I find the mortality for the whole of 
Toxteth Park, with no note of what part of it belongs to the 
borough. 

I confess that as regards Blackburn, Bolton, and Bradford, where 
the population given by the register is nearly twice as great as that 
given by the census, I have not made an attempt to calculate the 
death-rate of the boroughs. But I must remark that the places set 
down under these names, instead of being towns, are districts each 
with a town for a centre. When therefore, we are led to believe 
that the death-rate of two of these places is 26, and of the other 27, 
we are greatly misled, because such a statement implies that it is the 
towns which are intended. 

Tt is equally untrue that the death-rate of Liverpool is 33, that 
of Manchester 314, that of Birmingham 26}: these are the death- 
rates of the worst parts of these boroughs; and the mistake is 
peculiarly great as to Liverpool, because the population given by the 
register is unusually below that of the census. 

This is the most serious deficiency I have to point out. The 
town councils of boroughs are responsible to the country for the 
adoption of sanitary measures within their boundaries. The first 
information they need is the comparative death-rates of their own 
and of other boroughs. If they require their town clerk, or their 
inspector of health, to consult the reports, they learn as the result 
that boroughs are unknown to the Registrar-General: that in one 
case a parish, containing probably the greater part of the borough, 
in another case a district twice as large as the borough, stands under 
the name of the borough itself. Though I have shown how the 
death-rate of one borough may be culled from the figures given, I 
have before given proof that men of unusual competency, with their 
faculties whetted by controversy, have failed to discover the mode of 
doing this. The remedy I will suggest elsewhere. 

Column 3.—In my next column I state the number of acres there 
are, not as in the counties to each person, but to every 100 persons. 
This does not conclusively determine whether or not the people are 
crowded; because many towns have extensive areas not built on; 
others have vast docks and blocks of warehouses; Liverpool and 
London have a considerable expanse of water included in their 
acreage; and the areas given for places like Blackburn, Bolton, 
and Bradford, are those of districts and prove nothing as to the 
towns. A largenominal area therefore, may co-exist with crowding : 
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but a confined area, like that of Liverpool, further narrowed by water 
and warehouses, does definitively prove over-crowding. It appears 
that the densest populations, judged by this imperfect standard, are 
those of the parish of Liverpool with three-fourths of an acre of land 
and water to every 100 persons; of the parish of Birmingham with 
14 acres of land; of the parish of Leeds with 13 acres; of Nottingham 
and Plymouth with 23 acres; of London and of the parish of 
Bristol with 2? acres; of Brighton with 3 acres. This order is far 
from corresponding with that of the death-rates: for though Liver- 
pool is at the top of both lists, Manchester, which is a particularly 
unhealthy place, has 5 acres to every 100 persons, an area four times 
as great as that of Birmingham, the healthiest of the great towns. 

Column 4—gives the increase of population as furnished by 
the register: information of little value, because the partial limits 
fixed on reduce the high decennial increase of Liverpool to 4 per 
cent., and that of Manchester to 7 per cent.; while Bristol is repre- 
sented as being about stationary. 

Column 5—consists of the number of persons in a house. 
London is well known as having a high number: but this is not 
entirely owing to the crowding of families into a part of the large old 
houses, and to the absence of detached cottages ; it is also partly 
caused by the great number of domestic servants in London, just 
as in Bath, Brighton, and Cheltenham. Plymouth has, of all these 
towns, the highest number in a house :—viz., more than 10; against 
54 in all England, and against nearly 83 in London. Gateshead, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Sunderland, have about the same as London, 
and the parish of Liverpool has not much less. The manufacturing 
towns generally, do not much exceed all England. 

Columns 6 and 7.—We now come to the death-rates of the towns : 
and I have given first, those for the ten years 1841-50, and then 
those for the ten years 1851-60. Comparing these two decennial 
periods, I find some examples of marked improvement. This is 
notably the case with several of the largest and most unhealthy 
places. The parish of Liverpool improved from 39 to 33; but so 
much of the frightful 39 was owing to the famine-stricken Irish 
driven across the straits to die, to say nothing of exceptional cholera 
(as in the case of Hull), that I cannot pronounce what has been the 
real amendment caused by the closing of cellars and by other sani- 
tary measures. Hull improved from 31 to 25; but the cholera- 
pestilence was chargeable with much of the excess of the former 
period. 

Coventry improved by more than 2; Bath, Portsmouth, Leeds, 
and Bristol by nearly 2; Salford and Manchester by about 13; 
Leicester, Chester, and Plymouth by about 14; Macclesfield and 
Cheltenham by more than 1; London by less than 1. 
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Many places however, deteriorated: as Preston by fully 2 in the 
1,000; Sheffield and Southampton by less than 2; Yarmouth and 
Gateshead by less than 13; Blackburn, Nottingham, and Norwich, 
by more than 1 ; Bradford and Brighton by less than 1. 

I must notice here an inaccurate statement publicly made as to 
a supposed improvement connected with an outlay on drainage. 
A gentleman of authority in Bradford, in a paper (‘Social Science 
“ Transactions, 1862,” liv), correcting some unfortunate mistakes 
made three years before, stated that in Leeds, after the execution of 
the main sewerage, the death-rate fell from nearly 34 to 28. Now I 
find that the Leeds death-rate from 1841-50 was only 293 instead of 
34; and that the reduction to 28 was a fall of less than 2 instead of 
a fall of 6. 

Columns 8 and 9.—I now come to two columns, one containing 
the male death-rate, the other the excess of females living over males 
living. J have made some remarks on these topics, in my explana- 
tion of column 9 in Table A. JI have noticed that in certain 
parishes containing an unusual number of affluent families, the pro- 
portion of the sexes is greatly disturbed by the aggregation of female 
servants ; wno are generally persons of favourable ages, and of more 
than average health ; and who often return to their homes elsewhere 
to die. I mentioned several places, of which the most remarkable 
was Clifton ; where at the last census the females of all ages exceeded 
the males of all ages by 73 per cent. I inferred that the male death- 
rate was more worthy of attention than the female. In my present 
Table B, I find that in all England the deaths in 10,000 males 
exceed the deaths in 10,000 males and females by 8: that in London 
the male excess is 19; in Clifton 36; in Leamington 31; in South- 
hampton, Brighton, and Bristol 30; in Bath 27; in Edgbaston 24; 
in Yarmouth and Nottingham 23; in Manchester parish 22; in 
Liverpool parish 19; in Cheltenham and Leicester 18; in Bolton 
district and Leeds parish 17; in Birmingham parish and Coventry 
15. It will be seen that it is not in manufacturing towns, but in 
resorts of the affluent, that the male death-rate is most in excess. 
Of manufacturing towns Nottingham is the highest, and Manchester 
is the next; both these, and only these, being above London. 

It is not pretended that all the excess of females over males 
. consists of domestic servants. Throughout the kingdom there is an 
average excess of 5 per cent. Then in places like Bath and Clifton, 
the number of ladies much exceeds that of gentlemen. Thirdly, it is 
only a part of the domestic servants who: return to their native 
places to die. The excess therefore, of male over female deaths in 
certain parishes, is not so great as the excess of females living over 
males living. 

Columns 10,11, and 12.—The next matter I have to enter upon is 
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the death-rate of young children in towns. In explaining the 
corresponding columns of my table of counties, I mentioned that 
social reformers have indulged in exaggerations on the subject: 
going so far as to say that in many towns half the children born die 
before attaining their fifth year; and that more than a fourth die in 
their first year. I believe these errors have arisen from a false mode 
of calculating the death-rate. 

I also deferred the explanation of my mode of calculation, and 
this I will now give. Two modes are possible. By the first, we 
ascertain the number of children living each year, and the number 
who die each year. A town that had 1,000 infants during the year 
exposed to the risk of death, and in which 150 infants died, would 
have an infantile death-rate of 150. This mode, to be accurate, 
would require an annual census. But we have to content ourselves 
with taking the mean of two decennial censuses. 

For ordinary purposes this calculation is accurate enough, but it 
is not so for minute comparisons. It might happen that the year 
before the census, the deaths of infants were unusually numerous 
or unusually few; and in fact, the census of 1851 must have been 
sensibly affected by the low mortality of the year before, and by the 
consequently abnormal number of young children living. Again 
the rate of marriages fluctuates a good deal, according to the 
prosperous or adverse circumstances of the country: and if an 
unusually large number of marriages took place immediately after 
one census, say tn 1852, and during a year or two afterwards, there 
would be an unusually large number of births during the first half 
of the decennial period; and if from 1855 to 1860 the marriages 
fell to their average rate, or below it, the young children living at 
the census of 1861, would be moderate: the augmented births of 
the first half of the decennial period appearing in the unusual 
number of children over 5 years old. The mean of the two censuses 
may therefore be far from accurately expressing the number of 
young children that have been exposed to the risk of death during 
the 10 years. 

That these two causes, an irregularity in the death rate and an 
irregularity in the birth-rate, or that some other causes which have 
escaped me, do produce a sensible effect, is proved by the last 
census. In vol. ii, p.x, we find the numbers of the population at 
each age; and we see that of every 1,000 children under 5 years old, 
the number in the first year of life was 220; in the 2nd year 201 ; 
in the 3rd year 198; in the 4th year 191; in the 5th year 190: 
giving decrements of 19, 3, 7, and 1; decrements far indeed from 
those which would follow on the average from the ascertained laws 
of uniform births and deaths. 

But since there is so much irregularity in the whole country, 
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_ where an excess in one corner is corrected by a default in another, 
we might safely assume that the various divisions would exhibit still 
less uniformity. I have not diligently sought for examples: but I 
find that in Bedfordshire in 1855, the deaths of infants were 463, in 
the next year, only 384; a difference of 79 or 17 per cent.: that in 
the same two years, the deaths of children over.1 and under 5 were 
363 and 201 respectively; a difference of 162, or 44 per cent. How 
different would a census have looked as to the young children of 
Bedfordshire, if taken in 1855 or in 1856! 

A similar instance, but in a town, is that of Nottingham ; where 
the deaths of all under 5 were 584 in 1859, and only 372 the next 
year; a difference of 212, or 36 per cent.: and this irregularity, 
occuring just before the last census, would vitiate the enumeration 
as to that town. What happened in Nottingham, may have 
happened in a score of other towns and parishes. 

t appears then that the authoritative mode of calculating the 
juvenile death-rates is far from perfect, in the absence of an annual 
census. This diminishes my regret that it is impossible to apply 
that mode to towns, without further data than we possess. The 
impossibility is caused by a want of harmony between the register 
and the census: the one giving the deaths in the parishes, the other 
giving the ages in the boroughs ; and parishes being, in the absence 
of further information, incommensurable with boroughs. I know 
how many children there were in the borough of Liverpool at the 
last census: 1 do not know how many children died in the borough 
of Liverpool from 1851 to 1860. 

It follows that another mode of calculation is necessary to 
ascertain the children’s death-rate: this mode is to compare the 
deaths with the births. In places where the births and deaths were 
all accurately registered, and no migration went on, this mode would 
be perfect, and therefore preferable to the one founded on the census. 
As however, the registration is imperfect, and as young families are 
sometimes carried from one place to another, the results will be 
only an approximation to the truth, after every possible correction. 
This mode however, has one obvious advantaye over the other, that 
it is not disturbed by the variations of births and deaths from year 
to year: it takes all the registered births and deaths during ten 
years, and it matters not whether these predominated in the begin- 
ing, the middle, or the end of the decennial period. Probably, for 
particular places, though not for the aggregate of the country, this 
birth-mode is more accurate than the decennial-census-mode. } 

At the head of columns 10 and 12, in the line for all Pagid 
and Wales, I give the death-rate of male infants under 1, as 161. 
of male infants under 5 as ;%°%°%,. In the English life table 
(Registrar-General, XII, Appendix, 73) it is stated that of 513 male 
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infants under 1, 82 die the first year and 142 the first five years: 
making the death-rates respectively 5° and +4545 against my 76 
and ,255 ; a difference of 1 in the one case and 11 in the other: the 
series of years however, not being the same in the two cases. 

In the later reports, the epitome of results confounds all the first 
5 years of life, a classification I regret. Besides this, the epitome is 
ambiguous, and to a casual observer quite unintelligible. If, e.9., 
we turn to Report XX, xix, we find that in the 10 years 1847-56, 
the deaths of male children under 5 were ;73,. An inquirer, com- 
paring this 73 with the 277 deduced from the Registrar’s life 
table, is sorely perplexed. He supposes that the 73 is the average 
of 5 years of life, and that five times 73, or 365, represent the 
aggregate deaths ; but 365 so much exceeds 277 that the conjecture 
is dismissed, and the volume is closed. 

It is much to be regretted that the register should contain a 
table so hard to comprehend, and so liable to be misunderstood. 
I attribute partly to this ambiguous table, and to the reiterated 
statements of similar results in other parts of the reports, the gross 
exaggerations of sanitary reformers as to the deaths of young children. 
It was the duty of the Registrar-General, as I think, to explain the 
true import of this table, and to guard inquirers against the probable 
misinterpretation of it. But the language used in the register 
itself, confirmed the popular misapprehension, and even left it open 
to doubt, whether the Registrar - General himself did not share 
at. Thus, at Xt, xx, under the head >of “Ages,?  weesee the 
words, “The mortality of males under 5 years of age was at the 
“rate of 73 in 1,000: which I believe would be generally inter- 
preted to mean that out of 1,000 children born, 73 die in each 
of the first 5 years, or 365 in all the first 5 years. Again at the 
foot of the table itself, there is the remark, “ Of 100 males living of 
“the age of 35 and under 45,’ so many died: meaning that to 100 
inales remaining alive at the end of the year, so many died. The 
same equivocal notion in another form is to be found in an early 
report (IV, 17) where there are instructions how to calculate the 
death-rate ; and where the number left alive is confounded with the 
number exposed to the risk of death. I trust that in future reports 
the Registrar-General will put mquirers on their guard against 
this ambiguity. . 

I have mentioned that in calculating the children’s death-rates, 
a correction was required for the imperfection of the registers. Few 
bodies, even of the youngest infants, are buried without some public 
rites: registration follows of course. But many parents, through 
carelessness or procrastination, omit to register births. I conjec- 
tured formerly that this would happen especially in the case of 
illegitimate births; but two competent district registrars have 
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assured me that, on the contrary, mothers anxiously register puta- 
tive fathers, under the fallacious notion that they thus secure evi- 
dence of paternity. It is certain however, that the register of births 
is imperfect: a fact proved by comparing the registers with the 
census ; the excess of births over deaths, the emigration and the im- 
migration, with the decennial augmentation of numbers. We can 
only conjecture what is the proportion of omissions: but as I am 
unwilling to understate the children’s death-rate, and as the larger 
the number of births the lower must be the death-rate, I have 
assumed that the omissions are at the moderate rate of 7. I have 
made a deduction therefore, of jth, from all the figures in 
columns 10, 11, and 12, in Tables A and B, and of the corresponding 
columns in Table C.* 

I may add that to save time, I took the births as well as the 
deaths of the 10 years 1851-60; though the infants that died in 
1851 must, some of them, have been born in 1850; and though the 
children over 1 and under 5 must, all of them, have been born 
before 1851. In an increasing population, the births I have taken 
would be too numerous, and the death-rate therefore too low. I 
have consequently consulted my column that marks the rate of 
increase ; and in each place. for every 10 per cent. of increase, I 
have added to my juvenile death-rates, one-third per cent. in the case 
of infants, and 1 per cent. in the case of all children under 5. The 
death-rate of children over 1 and under 5 is found by subtracting 
one of these from the other :—column 10 from column 12. 

After all the care I have taken, I know that my figures cannot 
be regarded as accurate ; but I do hope they are sufficiently near 
the truth to indicate the comparative mortality of different places : 
and even if my juvenile death-rates should prove to be 2% or 5 per 
cent. too high or too low, such a divergence would not invalidate my 
principal inference that the juvenile death-rates have been grossly 
over-stated by sanitary reformers. . 

Column 10; results —I will now mention some comparative 
results. As to male infants under 1, the highest death-rate is that 
of Liverpool parish :—240: against 161 of all England and of 
London. The next highest are Coventry 224; Nottingham 223; 
Manchester parish 220; Leicester and Preston 212; Norwich 208 ; 
Leeds parish and Oldham district 206; Blackburn district and 
Bradford district 205; Stockport district 204; Wolverhampton 


* Since I read this paper, the third volume of the Census has appeared ; 
we learn from it (p. 6) that the excess of unregistered births over unregistered 
deaths is about 5 per cent. of the births. My argument as to infantile deaths, is 
all the stronger. I have altered my tables in the appendix by deducting a second 
one-fortieth from the figures in columns 10, 11, 12, and by calculating column 13 
afresh. 
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district 203 ; Yarmouth 202 ; Hull parish 201 ; Sheffield parish 196; 
Bolton district 194; Birmingham parish 189. The favourable cases 
are those of Portsmouth 147; Cheltenham and Chester district 156; 
London and Bath (as all England) 161; Derby 172; Brighton and 
Gateshead 174; Plymouth 175. 

Columns 11 and 14.—Column 11 gives the death-rate of children 
over 1 and under 5. The most singular fact it reveals, is the large 
number of such deaths in London, when compared with the 
moderate mortality of infants: a fact I have already noticed. 
Whereas the London death-rate of infants under 1 is the same as 
that of all England, the London death-rate of children over 1 and 
under 5 is higher than that of all England by 30 per cent.: it is as 
137 to 105. 

Why should London infants be healthy, and London children 
past infancy be very unhealthy ? Is it the impurity of the air? 
Surely that would injure infants more than others. It cannot. be 
the want of domestic care, or of medical attendance; for if so, why 
should the infants escape? I conjecture that it is the want of space, 
and the consequent confinement of the children to the house or 
room in which they live: a circumstance not so injurious to infants, 
comparing them with infants of the same class in society elsewhere, 
because as they cannot run about, they are everywhere confined to 
the same room as their mothers. 

If indeed, we satisfied ourselves with glancing at the density of 
the populations, as exhibited in my column 3, we should dismiss this 
opinion: since London appears there as having twice the space per 
head that Birmingham has; and three times the space that Liverpool 
has. But we know that Liverpool and Birmingham in the register, 
are the town parishes with all the suburbs cut off; while London 
includes Chelsea, Hampstead, Woolwich, and Sydenham. To make 
a fair comparison we must go tomy Table OC, of the different London 
districts; and then we shall see that Marylebone, the Strand, 
Whitechapel, the City, and other districts, are at least as much 
crowded as the parish of Liverpool. Besides this, the streets of 
these parts of London being narrow, are so filled with horse and 
foot passengers, that children are almost excluded from them. 

Now of late years, nothing has been more clearly proved and 
more strongly brought into relief, than the necessity of open-air 
exercise, and the fatal effects of living under cover. Scavengers, we 
are told, are a healthy race: and the only explanation offered is, that 
the impurities they inhale are more than neutralized by the open air 
in which the men work.* The successful treatment of the insane, 
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* Tam aware of the statement that the effluvia from animal ordure, even when 
fermenting, are generally innocuous. 
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‘takes out-door exercise as its basis. Mr. Neison, in his vital 
statistics, infers from his study of friendly societies, that the 
superiority of health in rural populations is not caused so much 
by greater purity of air as by labouring in the open air: since 
small shopkeepers and other sedentary persons in the country, have 
no great vital superiority over the same classes in towns; whereas 
the farm labourers who work out of doors attain, notwithstanding 
wet and rheumatism, much greater longevity than mechanics who 
work behind glass windows. 

It isno wonder then, that London children, cooped up in part of 
a house, set maternal care and medical attention at defiance, and die 
by thousands. Persons who have lived in the great provincial 
towns, and have driven or ridden through the streets, are familiar 
with the annoyance caused by the swarms of children who turn 
the thoroughfares into playgrounds. Occasionally, a poor child is 
killed or maimed for life: but for one child thus cut off, a hundred 
probably, have their constitutions strengthened, and their lives 
saved from disease. 

An inference too, may be drawn in favour of the practice of 
having a separate house for every family, as distinguished from 
model houses with a family occupying each story. The young 
children living on the flats above the ground floor, cannot be con- 
stantly running out of doors. Model houses, furnished with every 
other convenience, still lack the playground. 

In some towns, the cheap houses are seldom built fronting the 
street: they are placed in yards and courts. These often look 
confined, sunless, and dismal; but they have this advantage, that 
they are safe playgrounds. 

While I was writing this paper, there arose a painful discussion 
as to the sanitary condition of the children of Bethnal Green: and 
erave allegations were made as to diseases prevailing. As far as I 
know, no one thought of appealing to the Registrar-General about 
the juvenile death-rate: a proof I think, that the experience of a 
quarter of a century has failed to establish Somerset House as the 
ultimate authority in questions of mortality. 

The last line of my Table C gives many particulars of Bethnal 
Green. We find that the population is dense, but not so dense as 
in many other parts of London: that the increase of population 
from 1851-61, and the number of persons in a house, were rather 
lower than those of all London: that the general death-rate from 
1851-60 was considerably lower than that of all London; and that 
the male death-rate (the true test) was lower than that of all 
London. Bethnal Green appears to have very few female servants ; 
for its whole excess of females over males is only 34 per cent., 
against 5 per cent. in all England and nearly 15 per cent. in all 
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London. But notwithstanding this, the number of persons in a 
house is large. Considering therefore the class who live there, and 
the considerable density of population, the death-rate is rather 
remarkably low. 

The outcry however, was principally about the condition of the 
children. The leading fact was, that many of the children, failing 
other play places, ran among the pigstyes and contracted a loathsome 
skin disease. Consulting my columns 11, 12, and 13, of Table C, 
I find that the death-rate of infants under 1 year is singularly low ; 
being 5 under that of all England and of all London; while that of 
Liverpool parish is higher by one-half (240 against 156). But 
under 1 year old, children cannot run among the pigs. When 
I come to the ages over 1 and under 5, the evidence of the figures 
confirms the medical testimony ; for the death-rate, instead of being 
low as in the case of infants, is no less than 32, which is actually 
one-third higher than that of all England, though scarcely higher 
than that of all London, and less by a-third than that of Liverpool 
parish. 

Healthy infancy, and sickly childhood: this combination surely, 
cannot mean impure air or maternal and medical negligence: it must 
mean want of space for the open-air sports of children. The great 
sanitary want of London, as it seems, is not better drainage, or 
burning of smoke, or better houses, so much as juvenile playgrounds 
within reach of every house. London does not want the Créche of 
Paris, which in manufacturing towns, or in Liverpool, might save 
thousands of infants: it wants a Lisbon earthquake, or a Stuart 
fire, to give the opportunity of re-construction and extension. It — 
does not want close infant schools, but children’s open-air play- 
places. 

But do these columns give similar results in other places? 
They certainly do in the case of the City of London. Its general 
death-rate judged by column 8, which includes a fair proportion of 
deaths in public institutions, is lower than that of all London: its 
infant death-rate is apparently low, though many infants may be sent 
elsewhere to die: its children’s death-rate (over 1 and under 5) is higher 
even than that of Bethnal Green, besides the children that may die 
elsewhere; it is therefore, higher by more than a-third than that of all 
England. One comparison here is a striking one. In all England, 
more children by one-haif die in the first year than in the four 
following years together: in the city, more children die in these four 
years together than in the first year. The column 2, of density of 
population, appears inconsistent with these results; for the area of 
the city is greater per head of population, than the area of Bethnal 
Green ; in the proportion of 95 to 72. But besides the space taken 
up with public buildings, warehouses, and crowded streets, there is 
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_ a large deduction to be made for the area of the part of the Thames 
included within the city boundaries. 

Going to other towns, we fiad that Liverpool parish even exceeds 
London in its proportion of children’s mortality to infantile mor- 
tality, while its absolute juvenile death-rate is far higher. The deaths 
of infants (under 1 year) out of 1,000 births, are in London 161, in 
Liverpool 240, or one-half more: the deaths of children (over 1 and 
under 5) out of 1,000 births, are in London 137, in Liverpool 227, 
or considerably above one-half more. The proportion of children’s 
deaths to infantile deaths, is in London 85 per cent., in Liverpool 
95 per cent.; being for all England only 65 per cent. It may seem 
unfair to compare the parish of Liverpool, with the whole of London; 
but if the comparison is made with either the City of London or 
with Bethnal Green, matters are not much mended. Then comes 
the question whether this prodigious death-rate of children in Liver- 
pool parish is accompanied by great crowding of the people. I 
answer that it is so. The area per head in the parish of Liverpool is 
about one-third of that of London: it appears better than that of 
Bethnal Green, but the water included in the case of Liverpool makes 
its land area less than that of Bethnal Green, by about one-fifth 
(viz. as 58 to 72). 

Birmingham parish at first sight points the other way. The 
density of its population is high, as compared with that of other 
large towns ; though it is less than half that of Liverpool, water being 
allowed for; nor is it anything near that of the London districts. 
it is undeniable also, that nearly every family has a separate house; 
and that the courts and streets furnish plenty of playground for the 
children. The death-rate of infants is higher than that of Bethnal 
Green by one-fifth ; the death-rate of children (over 1 and under 5) 
is about the same as that of Bethnal Green: the Birmingham ratio 
therefore, is much lower, and neither contravenes the law, nor 
strongly supports it. 

In Table B, column 14, I give for each town, the ratio of 
children’s death-rate to infantile death-rate. After Liverpool come 
Plymouth and Portsmouth, each with a high ratio, though the 
density of the population is not great, even allowing for the water 
included in the area, Plymouth and Portsmouth therefore, do 
contravene the law. It is remarkable that both these are, like 
Liverpool, seaports. 

If the law exists, the ample spaces for playgrounds in rural 
districts, ought to reduce the ratio tar below that of towns. My 
Table A, of counties, is not one of rural districts only, but takes the 
counties including the town populations. The ratio in question 
therefore, ought to be lower than that of towns, but not so much 
lower as if the rural districts only were given. 
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I find then, that for every 100 infantile deaths, there are in the 
three worst counties 75 children’s deaths: but thirteen towns have 
a ratio as high or higher; and instead of merely 75, Liverpool has 
95, Plymouth and Portsmouth have 87, and London has 85. Again, 
three counties have a ratio as low as 44, while the best town on my 
list has 51. These facts are quite consistent with the supposed law. 


Recapitulation of B. 


IT will now sum up the results of my remarks on Table B, 
of towns. Comparing the two decennial periods of 1841-50 and 
1851-60, there has been a marked decrease in the death-rate of 
several towns: especially of Hull, which fell from 31 to 25; and of 
Liverpool, which fell from 39 to 33; making a decrease of 6 in each 
case. But in both these towns, the high mortality of the earlier 
period was exceptional; having been caused by frightful visitations 
of cholera, aggravated in Liverpool by the Irish famine and the 
consequent Irish immigration of dying persons. Manchester also, 
has a diminution of 14 in the 1,000, and London of less than 1: 
perhaps these two improvements may be permanent. In Birming- 
ham the death-rate was a shade higher in the latter period ; though 
a large sum had been spent in drainage, and many nuisances had 
been removed. As no cholera was ever known there, the comparison 
of the two periods is a more satisfactory one than that of London and 
of Manchester, and still more than that of Hull and of Liverpool. 
Bradford district was worse during the second period, notwithstand- 
ing great efforts at improvement. Some other towns exhibited a 
slight deterioration, many others a shght improvement. 

On the whole it appears that the large outlay on drainage and 
purification, has done nothing like what it gave promise of twenty 
years ago. Jam therefore, brought to think that causes other than 
an impure atmosphere, must be assigned for the painfuily high 
death-rate found in great towns. In the case of the men, and partly 
of the women, one cause is the working under cover instead of in 
the open air: another doubtless, is the expenditure of high wages in 
coarse pleasures, unchecked by a knowledge of the laws of health. 
In many towns the undue employment of mothers causes the deaths 
of many infants: in all, but especially in London and Liverpool, the 
want of open-air amusements is answerable for the deaths of many 
children who had survived infancy. Unfortunately, these mischiefs 
are incapable of speedy correction. Ten years, and so many millions 
of outlay, would reform the whole drainage of the kingdom: but a 
generation will not do much to alter the habits of the nation; anda 
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century will not, as far as we know, banish glass windows from 
workshops, and turn cotton-spinning into the open air. 

I have contended that for the purpose of comparison, the male 
mortality is the most important. The adoption of this, and of 
several other necessary corrections, would modify materially some of 
the Registrar-General’s conclusions. 

Of the very large towns, Birmingham stands next to London 
in recorded healthiness: the two having death-rates of 24 and 263 
respectively. The necessary corrections, I believe, show that Bir- 
mingham is the healthier of the two. The difference in the male 
death-rates is 2°35; but this is for Birmingham parish, compared 
with the whole of London, including Hampstead and Sydenham. 
The difference in the male death-rates of London and the borough 
of Birmingham is less than 1 (‘71). Again, London has a far 
larger proportion of affluent and educated persons than any manu- 
facturing town has. Column 9 of B shows that London has 
probably three times as many domestic female servants, and there- 
fore at any rate twice as many affluent families. Now by taking in 
the surburban parts of the borough of Birmingham the death-rate 
is reduced by more than 14: by doubling these affluent and 
educated parts, the death-rate would be reduced a second time 
by 11; at once turning the scale against London. Nor is this all. 
We fae to compare not only class with class, but also age with 
age. An infant asylum however healthy, will have twenty times as 
many deaths as a public school of equal numbers. A fast increasing 
town faintly resembles an infant asylum; London, which increases 
less fast, faintly resembles a public school. On this principle, 
according to ar calculations of specific mortality eight years ago, a 
pecan of =j55 should be made in the death-rate of Birmingham 
as compared with that of London. 

The comparison will then stand thus :— 











London. | Birmingham. 
BC CON Rey TOV EAMILY® cit scredssceldaasseasacondonalons prec cactatoesse 24. 263 
a, Ole Milestone eee ceeees PM Bolo, 28°05 
- - in the borough ............ a 26°41 
Deduct— 
1. On supposition that Birmingham had 
on 1°64: 
as many affluent families as London ili Magee 2°64 
2. For excess of juvenile population ,....... 
26°90 23°97 





This account, if it be correct, shows that whereas according 
to the register, Birmingham has a death-rate higher than that 
of London by 23, it hay really a lower death-rate by 2. An alleged 
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difference of 44 in the 1,000, say one-sixth of the whole, is startling 
enough, but I believe my statements to be correct. 

As to juvenile mortality I need scarcely recapitulate what I have 
said. I have given my reasons for believing that there has been 
great exaggeration as to the deaths of children in towns; and 
I have attributed this error in part to the fallacious mode of stating 
the death-rate from those left alive instead of from all those exposed 
to the risk of death. I have also given the reasons for my conjecture 
that it is not impurity of town air so much as want of open air 
that multiplies the deaths of children. 


Tit. 
TABLE C, 


There is a striking paper on the subject of mortality, in the 
“ Social Science Transactions for 1860,” pp. 632—648. It was written 
by Dr. Gairdner, an eminent Edinburgh physician ; and he arrives 
at these startling conclusions :—First, that in unhealthy places, not 
only do infants die faster than in healthy places, just as adults do; 
but that unhealthy places are more fatal to infants than to adults ; 
(see pp. 6833—635 and 644): Secondly, that agricultural counties, and 
particularly the great corn-growing counties, are fatal to infants 
(pp. 640, 644): Thirdly, that the west-end of London has an unduly 
high death-rate of infants under 1 year (p. 648). My three tables 
will enable me I believe, to dispose very shortly of these three 
propositions. 

I. The first is, that as a place increases in mortality, children 
suffer more than adults. Now the most unhealthy considerable 
place in England is Liverpool: its male death-rate is $523; some- 
thing more than 50 per cent. worse than that of all England: its 
male, infant death-rate is 248; something less than 50 per cent. | 
worse than that of all England: in Liverpool therefore, infants suffer 
less, and not more, than adults. If the proposition had referred to 
children over 1 and under 5, Liverpool would, as far as it goes, have 
been on Dr. Gairdner’s side. 

But to fully investigate the question, I will refer to column 13 
of my two first tables, A and B; and we shall there find the propor- 
tion between the male infant death-rate, and the male general death- 
rate, for every county and principal town: my figures, it will be 
found, contravene Dr. Gairdner’s opinion. For in Table A, the 
highest proportion of infant death-rate is in Bedfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire; and in none of these is 
the general death-rate high: in Table B far the highest proportion is 
in Coventry ; then come Norwich, Oldham, and Leicester; but in 
all four places the general death-rate is decidedly under that of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield. I have selected these 
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eases; but a further inspection of my columns wil! justify my 
disbelief in Dr. Gairdner’s statement. 

II. The second proposition is, that agricultural counties generally, 
and corn-growing counties especially, have a high infant death-rate : 
and this, not merely in comparison with the general death-rate of 
the same counties, but in comparison with the infant death-rate of 
other counties. The counties in which the agricultural population 
predominates over the town population, can be readily found by my 
column 4 of Table A: the most remarkable are North Wales, 
South Wales (each regarded as one county), Westmoreland, Essex, 
Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, Rutlandshire. In these, with one 
exception, the infant death-rate is either low or very low. The 
exception is Huntingdonshire, which as we are told, has many per- 
sons engaged at home in manufactures, and which therefore, is not 
really agricultural, but resembles those counties in which towns 
prevail. Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, also, have a prevalence of 
agriculture and a low infant death-rate. I conclude that the second 
proposition, as far as agricultural counties are concerned, is 
unfounded. - 

As to the corn-growing counties the case is not so clear, though 
I have no means of determining exactly which counties come 
under this denomination. If Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridgeshire are fixed on, it is true that these except Suffolk 
have a high infant death-rate, as compared with that of the other 
agricultural counties I have mentioned. But then they are situated 
on the eastern side of the island, and have generally a marshy 
character. It is open to great doubt whether corn-growing has any- 
thing to answer for. The probability that climate is a predominating 
cause is strengthened by the fact, that a low infant death-rate pre- 
vails in the five south-western counties, Devon, Somerset, Wilts, 
Cornwall, and Dorset, to say nothing of the southern Hants. I 
conclude as to this second of Dr. Gairdner’s propositions, that half 
is untrue and the other half unproved. 

III. The third proposition is more startling than the other two : 
it is (pp. 646—648) that the west-end of London is fatal to infants ; 
fatal both absolutely in the number of deaths, and comparatively 
with the adult deaths in the same locality. My reply is that Dr. 
Gairdner’s table and mine are quite at variance. We agree pretty 
nearly, considering that we take a different period, as to Hampstead 
and Lewisham ; but as to St. George’s Hanover Square, Marylebone, 
and other districts, there is a difference of a-fourth or a-fifth; a 
difference so considerable, that if it had occurred in all the districts, 
it would have led me to believe that this infant death-rate had been 
calculated from those left alive instead of from those exposed to the 
risk of death. Dr. Gairdner’s special warning is founded on the 
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case of St. George’s Hanover Square, a district that consists of 
“Hanover Square, May Fair, and Belgrave.”’ Any close examina- 
tion of the statement is unsatisfactory: partly because though 
written in 1860, it is founded on the mortality so far back as 
1838-44, the latest period of any detailed calcuiations by the 
Registrar-General: partly because the general mortality of the 
district, fell in the last decennial period from 24 to 21: lastly, 
because the distribution of hospitals and workhouses over the 
metropolis, makes minute comparison impossible. All I can say is, 
that my figures, as they stand, make the male infant death-rate for 
St. George’s Hanover Square, very low; for a town district singu- 
larly low; lower by 9 per cent. than that for all England; lower by 
nearly two-fifths than that of Liverpool; lower than that of any 
town in my list B except Portsmouth. If deed, Dr. Gairdner had 
extended his inquiry to the case of children over 1 and under 5, he 
would have found that this west-end district has the fatal peculiarity 
I have discovered in the City and in Bethnal Green, though not in 
the same degree. It is not against infants, but against young 
children past infancy, that Hanover Square sins; but the evil is less 
than that of the other London districts I give, with the exception of 
Lewisham and Hampstead, which belong to the country rather than 
the town. | 

But if the case were worse than it is as regards children past 
infancy, the inference would be quite different from that to be drawn 
from a high infant death-rate. In this latter case one might 
attribute the mischief to the custom of employing wet nurses, and 
generally to maternal neglect ; but as to children past infancy, it 
seems more probable that the want is rather of gardens and play- 
grounds in which the children might live out of doors as they would 
in the country; a want only partially relieved by a morning and 
afternoon run in the parks. 

I have mentioned the complication caused in the London districts 
by the irregular distribution of workhouses and_ hospitals. West 
London is an extreme case. The general death-rate appears to be 
~45,: itis really only 24, as appears from column 8. The explana- 
tion is that it has St. Bartholomew’s Hospital within its boundaries, 
and that the deaths there, added to those in the workhouse, are more 
than half the deaths of the district. J do not mention this obvious 
correction as any new discovery. The register furnishes the number 
of deaths in these institutions; I wish it also distinguished the sexes 
and ages; as for want of this classification I have been unable to 
correct my Table C so as to make it of much value. 

As regards Dr. Gairdner’s statements therefore, I conclude that 
they are unfounded. It turns out that, if my tables are correct, 
unhealthy places are not more fatal to infants than to adults: that 
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_ the infant death-rate is not high in agricultural counties: that it is 
not high at the west-end of London. It does seem that that rate is 
high in some corn-growing counties, but it seems as probable that 
this is caused by damp and bleak situation as that it is caused by 
maternal neglect. 


Changes Wanted in the Register. 


In the course of my remarks, I have pointed out what seem 
to me defects in the Registrar-General’s reports, as well as certain 
additions which I regard as desirable. I will briefly recapitulate 
these. 

First, the register should be so complete in itself, as to enable 
any competent person to calculate the death-rates for any parish, 
town, or borough, and for either sex, without referring to the 
census. It should also be so arranged as to give every possible 
facility to casual inquirers; aud for this end there should be prefixed 
notices and instructions, with examples. The form of the register is 
generally excellent; but it would be advantageous if in all parts 
a space were left after every five lines of figures. The table given 
several times, and for example, at XX, xix, requires explanation ; 
readers should be told what it does and what it does not indi- 
cate. The first year of life too, should be given separately. 

Most of the other changes have reference to towns: but in the 
counties there is one much wanted: I mean where a border place is 
earried out of its own county: notice of such an irregularity should 
be given at the head of each county; the preliminary instructions 
should mention that such changes in topography occur: and the 
general index should be extended to sub-districts. 

I have shown that the information about towns is very defective: 
that in the greatest towns the parish stands for the borough, 
although it may contain less than half the population, as in Bristol; 
and although such a statement may much exaggerate the death- 
rate, as in Liverpool from 1841-50. The remedy is not obvious. It 
is undesirable to increase the difficulties of reference and comparison 
by disturbing the present form and uniform paging of the register. 
Probably the best way would be to add to the decennial volume 
which follows the census, full particulars of every borough, with 
numbers of births, marriages, and deaths, and the rates per 1,000 of 
each of these. : 

The index wants large additions. Many towns, Chester and 
Leamington, e.g., do not appear in it, because they happen not to be 
separate districts. Every sub-district should be given. 

There is another signal deficiency. The report supplies us each 
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year with the proportion of men and of women who sign the 
marriage register; but this is given only for each county and for 
London. This important information as to the state of education in 
the towns is entirely withheld from us. 

In the London register notice is given in each district of the 
number of persons that die in hospital, workhouse, &c. In “ West 
‘“* London” half the deaths are thus accounted for. The same 
should be done for other towns, that each sub-district may be judged 
of fairly. Notice should also be given of every case in which any 
public institution is situated outside a borough; and the number of 
extruded deaths should be stated, with sex and age. 

In London, this notice, H, W, &c., should be repeated in every 
page where the number of deaths is given. And what is of greater 
importance, the sexes and ages should be given at pp. 83, 84. 


Decennial Volume. 


But of all improvements the greatest would be the compilation of 
a good epitome of results once in 10 years, after the census has 
been taken.* The preseut epitome is feeble and lame. An elaborate 
series of tables was given in 1846, of results for the years 1838-44 ; 
i.e. for seven years taking the census year 1841 as the pivot. Since 
that time the Registrar-General’s statistical zeal has cooled, and the 
calculation of results has been left to the irregular efforts of indivi- 
duals, who are quite unable to accomplish it fully. After the lapse 
of 18 years it is time that a new official effort should be made. 

No doubt, in the decennial epitome, as for example in Vol. XXIII, 
there is a summary of the registers of the 10 years, but it is a mere 
summary, unaccompanied with any results. We have the marriages 
for each of the 10 years, and for all together: we have the popula- 
tion for 1851 and for 1861; from these data any competent person 
may calculate the marriage-rate. But in my opinion the rate should _ 
be added; for each county, each borough or town, each district and 
sub-district. This column of percentages would be useful for refer- 
ence by the authorities of any place: it would be highly useful for 
inquirers who desire to compare place with place, and who find that 
to make the calculations themselves would require the devotion of 
their life to this one pursuit. Who has time and patience to caleu- 
late the marriage-rates in 21 pages of 50 or 60 linesin each? The 
same question may be asked as to the births: and as to the deaths, 
these occupy 100 pages of districts and sub-districts. J ask there- 
fore, that the decennial volume should have the rates of births, 
marriages, and deaths, added to the absolute numbers. 

I do not ask for an annual column of percentages: for as I have 


* J am glad to hear that such a volume is being prepared. 
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‘shown in the case of Bradford,* no enumeration is to be relied on 
but the census; and the assumption of an uniform rate of increase 
will often prove untrue. 

It is especially to be desired that the decennial volume should 
give the rates for boroughs: not, as in the annual returns, setting 
down a parish for a borough in one case, and a district for a borough 
in another. | 

These rates too should be given in each decennial volume, for 
1841-50, for 1851-60, and hereafter for 1861-70: and this for 
counties, boroughs, and other divisions. An estimate of progress or 
retrogression would then be easy. 

The decennial columns of population should distinguish males 
and females. At present we have the male deaths and the female 
deaths ; but we can get the male population and the female eels 
tion aly by going to the census. 

Then we want a summary for the 1o years of the deaths at 
different ages. At present, to ascertain the decennial deaths of 
young children for any county or town, we have to refer to ten 
reports, extract the figures and add them together. The summary 
should be accompanied with a percentage column, calculated in 
either of the two modes I have pointed out. If the census mode is 
adopted, the calculation should be made from all exposed to the risk 
of death, and not from those remaining alive. If the birth mode is 
adopted, the needful corrections should be made, and the principle 
of the correction should be stated. To me it would be more satis- 
factory if there were two columns, one for each mode. In this case, 
the number of births, and the population at each age and for two 
censuses, should be stated. 

The sub-districts should be treated in the same way. Since 
places like Leamington and Chester are ranked as sub-districts, 
these minor divisions ought, once in 10 years, to have an opportunity 
of knowing their condition: and indeed every town or parish how- 
ever small, is entitled to the same information. 

The life tables at present, are for ordinary persons almost inac- 
cessible, with no note to mark the volume and page in which they 
are buried. The male table is in one place, the female in another. 
The decennial volume should contain a life table, of males and 
females, whether a new one or a repetition of the old one. Every 
annual report should state where the life table is to be found. 

A summary of the ro years’ deaths in hospitals and other public 


* The Bradford statement was suspected by a disinterested authority. 
Mr. Winder, Assistant Commissioner, said in 1859, that the Bradford population 
was estimated by the municipal authorities at 130,000 ; but that after looking at 
the calculations, if the authority had not been so high, he should have been inclined 
to suspect that the estimate was too liberal. (Kducation Commission 2, 179.) 
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institutions should be given. The sexes and ages should be distin- 
guished. This should be done for the country generally, and not for 
London only. 

These are the principal additions which have occurred to me as 
desirable in the decennial report. But many others might probably 
be found by consulting other students of the registers. 


Instructions Wanted. 


On first opening one of the reports, the reader is bewildered 
with the multitude of particulars: he wants a guide to point out his 
way. A stereotyped preface should be given to each volume, and 
especially to the decennial volume. The rules for calculation should 
have examples added. 

The following is some of the instruction required. “ England” 
means “ England and Wales.” The Registrar-General has adopted 
the districts of the Poor-Law Board, and therefore does not strictly 
observe the geographical boundaries of counties. For example, 
Berkshire takes from its neighbours, 30,000 persons. Border places 
therefore, will often be found in adjoining counties. The index does 
not contain sub-districts. 

The register takes no notice of boroughs, because the poor-law 
has no concern with them: Liverpool and other great towns are 
represented by parishes of the same names: Bradford and similar 
towns are concealed in districts of the same names. An ingenious 
and patient accountant may extract approximate statistics of the 
boroughs, with the help of the census. An example may be found in 
the Statistical Journal of June, 1864, pp. 188, 189. 

Sub-districts.—Some places of considerable importance are ranked 
as sub-districts, e.g7., Leamington is part of the district of Warwick: 
Chester is merged in Great Boughton, and appears partly as 
Chester Castle, partly as Chester Cathedral, two minor divisions 
which do not together agree in numbers with those of Chester. 

Calculations of rates—The death-rates in the register, at XX, 
xix, for example, are calculated by a comparison of deaths with 
persons left alive: e.g.:—if the whole deaths of a particular year are 
set down as 22, this means that 22 have died to every 1,000 persons 
left alive. But the number exposed to the risk of death was 
22 X 1,000 
preemies he) 
In juvenile deaths the irregularity is much greater: e.g.:—if 360 
children die in the first five years, this means that 360 have died 
to every 1,000 left alive. But the number exposed to the risk of 
death was 1,000 + 360=1,360; and the true death-rate was 





1,000 + 22 = 1,022; and the true death-rate was 


_ * This, I believe, is strictly true, only on the supposition of a stationary condi- 
tion of population and of uniform ages. 
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'360°X 1,000 | 
1,360 
who die in the first 5 years is 265, not 360. This ought to be 

explained in the Register. 

The life tables are not given in each volume, nor in the decen- 
nial volume: nor is the female table given with the male. There is 
one life table at IV, 23: another of males at XII, 78, and one 
of females at XX, 177. 

Calculations of percentages require experience and care. The 
returns of one or two years, and an estimated population for any 
particular place, may lead to grave errors, as will be seen in the case 
of Bradford, given in the “Social Science Transactions for 1862,” 
introduction, li. The returns for the 10 years between one census 
and another are the only safe data, as the average population 
for such periods is known. Summaries of the returns for the 10 
years are partly furnished: other summaries must be obtained by 
consulting the separate volumes for each year. For 1851 to 1861 
the summaries given will be found in Vol. XXIII, pp. 174327 :— 

iz., the summary of marriages at districts at p. 174; of births 
in districts at p. 196; of births in sub-districts at p. 240; of deaths 
in districts at p. 218; of deaths in sub-districts at p. 240. No 
summary is given of marriages in sub-districts. This can be ob- 
tained by consulting the volumes for each year: and the same is true 
of the deaths at different ages. 

The population of each place for 1851 and 1861, according to the 
conventional boundaries assigned by the Poor-Law Board, will be 
found in the summary at XXIII, 174, &c.; the acreage at p. 2, &c. ; 
the male and female population are not given separately, but will be 
found in the census. 

In making calculations as to the London districts, the hospitals 
and other public institutions must be taken into account. They are 
irregularly distributed; the City,e.., having none. All the districts 
that have such institutions are marked H, W, &c., in the 10 years’ 
summary, but not in the annual reports. Hach annual report con- 
tains, at pp. 83, 84, the number of deaths in these institutions during 
the year: but no ro years’ summary is given. Outside of London, 
no such institutions are marked in the districts ; the sub-districts 
however, have the workhouses marked, but no other institutions. 

No extensive calculations of percentages are added to any of the 
late reports; but some important ones deduced from the early 
reports, will be found in Vol. IX. 


=265. That is, out of 1,000 children born, the number 


Forms of Calculation. 


To find the death-rate of any place.—Add together the population 
of 1851 and 1861 (not according to the census, but according to 
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Registrar-General, XXIII, 218, &c.): half the total is the average 
population. Find the 10 years’ deaths (Registrar-General, X XIIT, 
218, &c., for districts, 240, &c., for sub-districts): multiply by 100 
and divide by the average population. 
Ezample.—Bedfordshire, p. 218. 
Q 
Average population, 299005 AAO479 == 135,142 
Number of deaths 28,170. 
28,170 X 100 
135,142 
To find the male death-rate.—Refer to the Census I, 194, &c., for 
population of 1851 and 1861: half the total of the two will be the 
average. The summary of male deaths in districts is given by the 
Registrar-General, XXIII, 218: no summary in sub-districts is 
given, but it can be collected from the separate volumes. Multiply 
the 10 years’ deaths by 100, and divide by the average population. 
To find the juvenile death-rate of any place.—The number living 
at any age inust be found in the census. In boroughs the numbers 
are given for the whole borough: and as the Registrar-General 
knows nothing of boroughs as such, any calculation for boroughs by 
this mode is impossible. For places which are not boroughs one 
caution is necessary. To ascertain how many children die out 
of 1,000 who are born, the calculation must be made by a comparison 
of all who die and all who have been exposed to the risk of death. 
Hig.: if the census gives 1,000 as the number of children under 5, 
living in a certain place; and if the annual deaths under 5 have 
been 350, the number who have been exposed to the risk of death is 
350 X 1,000 | 
as 5o> 
Another mode is to compare the births with the deaths ; making 
an allowance of 5 per cent. for excess of unregistered births over 
unregistered deaths. The deaths will be found in each report 
p. 98, &c.: the births for the 10 years are summarised in XXIII, 
196, &e., and 240, &c. 3 
Heample.—Ilf a place has annually 1,350 registered births, and 
350 registered deaths annually under 5 years, the death-rate will be 
350 X 1,000 
1,250 
unregistered births over unregistered deaths. 
These are the instructions which have occurred to meas examples. 
Others should be added as to marriages and births. By consulting 
different inquirers the list might be made complete. 


Death-rate during the to years, = 20taGs* 


1,000+ 350=1,350. The death-rate will be 


=259, subject to a deduction of 5 per cent. for excess of 





* My Table A gives 20°78 and is taken from Registrar-General, XXIII, xiv. 
I explained before that the Registrar’s averages are slightly altered by taking the 
intercalated years into his account. 
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I have now finished the task I have undertaken, of first, 
explaining my three tables, column by column; and then briefly 
collecting my practical inferences under a few heads. 


Norz.— While was I revising the proof of this article, I became 
acquainted with a House of Commons Return, “ Deaths,” ordered 
24th July, 1863. This paper has enabled me to test the accuracy of 
some of the figures in my appendix, as to which I have expressed 
fears that errors would be found among them. My column 7 of 
Table B, and my column 6 of Table C, contain a set of figures, which 
appear in the Parliamentary Return. Iam glad to find that J am 
acquitted of any error of even slight importance. 

The column, “At less than 1 year of age—All Causes,’’—throws 
light on the most difficult question in my paper. The total infantile 
deaths, male and female, are set down as ;445. This means that 
there were 177 deaths in proportion 1,000 infants left alive: I con- 
tend that it would be far more perspicuous to say that there were 
177 deaths out of 1,177 infants exposed to the risk of death; and 
that therefore the true infantile death-rate was ;15°,. 

My infantile death-rate, at A, column ro, line 1, is 161; but this 
is for boys only: for boys and girls my rate would be 147, 2.e., 3 less 
than the 150 in the Parliamentary paper. 

Considering that my calculation is made from births, while the 
other is made from the enumeration of two censuses, the difference 
of ;25, or 2 per cent., seems very small. This confirms me in my 
opinion that my proposed amendment, though not theoretically true, 
leads to a correct result in the present condition of the register. 
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and Wales in the Two Decades, 1841-50 and 1851-60, 
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20°82 | 20°65 154 ry 231 7:45 50 No return 65:0 
20°55 2123 £72 86 2.58 8°06 50 Io - 65°5 
22°49 22°28 170 Iol ia: 7°30 60 iP 8 54°9 
20°44 21°43 139 89 2,28 6°49 64 Lo: 6 56°9 
20°84, 21°45 139 87 226 6°48 63 Thee 66°4 
BL fl {| 20:69 166 88 244 7°19 56 IZ — 64°5 
eO7t ||. 20°74 130 95 2,205 6°27 73 9-2 72°6 
£9°35 19°71 132 49 21 6°69 60 9 4 71:0 
23°30 23°29 164 ang 275 7°04 68 14-3 57'8 
20°18 | 20°44 145 84. 229 7:09 58 ros 69°1 
UAL | 22°43 149 94 243 6°73 64 ees 73°2 
20°26 | 21'or 130 93 223 6°19 71 IZ = 761 
20°28 20°67 137 67 2.04. 6°63 49 9 - Zit 
18°93 19°43 139 73 212 GAS 52 IO — 66°6 
19°69 | 20°56 164 74 238 7°98 54, Io 9 67°9 
20°11 | 20°7% T4I 88 229 6°79 62 Iz = 75°9 
26°30 27°44 192 144 336 6°99 a5 ae | 45°9 
21°86 Deas 175 93 2,68 7°80 £3 13, ,6 66:3 
#947 "| 1977's 159 40 229 8°05 44 13 - | 723 
20°67 | 21°76 141 92 pie 6°48 68 No return 80°1 
22°58 23°36 ESE 113 264 6°46 75 Ties 48°9 
21°20 | ar‘o4 174 46 2.50 W933 44 IO. 70:0 
21°26 20°99 169 81 250 8°05 48 Il - 69°2 
22°09 22-7 148 104 Zee 6°52 70 I4 —- 69°4, 
22°49 | 22°81 180 95 2s 7°89 52 52, 9 61°4 
20°65 20°97 145 80 Rae 6°91 55 No return Vela 


eS meng eS ge 


oa 
\ eg i tla 
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Taste A.—Vital Statistics of each County in England 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Population, eS enon: Rural teeta ae Death-rate, 
in of Number | 1841-50 
in : Number | Population 3 ‘ 
fhousands, : ; 2 , : Population of to 1,000 of 
Thousands, Registration—Counties, &c. of Acres 0 in : A 
1861, by ; per Cent. | Persons in | Population, 
1861, by each Proportion : Resins 
the the Person to Town 7. i lian 
Candi Registrar- i oh aie 10 Years House. General, 
* | General. opmiane™| py Census. Se 
22 Be ie attehicnieed St ca. 436 | 3°26 { _ } 471 | 19°34 
241 DOG" BANOO .uc0cssstves0 bensvarsesansesoness 3°43 roa 5° 4°98 20°86 
445 463 | Somersetshire ......seeee 2°35 i Se 4 *2 5°09 20°28 
747 o4o | Stafforshire .........seee 97 “42 23° 5°08 23°86 
minus 
337 335 | SUMO accesses stesnesnsecoenmesoses 2°81 gee { 04, } 462 19°93 
hk 2 { gee (extra in fs 58 48 99° 6-38 yay 
364 BOGIT |B UBBER: Gis snratess.ssdtthnrncns conse, 2°58 "79 8: 5°5S 18°29 
562 561 | Warwickshire oss a °43 18° 4°83 23°25 
61 Gr || Westmoreland, §...c.ccu...n00s0sks 7°98 4°06 4, 516 19°31 
249 236 | WUbSHETO .2>..cescrcssennezinonnesss 3°47 1°09 ee —s ha 70 20°69 
307 2958 | Worcestershire .........000+ 1:54 "98 re 4°87 20°95 
240 Yorkshire, East Riding ...| 3°19 } oe { a: 4°89 Pa? 
40 275 _ CS a eee 07 9 11: 4°90 3°54 
245 BET > North eae _ 5 gto" | 4s 4°88 19°04 
1,508 1,530 e West 25 oe ee st 93 14° 4°65 23°02 
42'7 416 | North Wales... 4:70 8°11 3° 4°69 19°54 
685 HOO | SOUL gy seapresssuaesconnneveuts 4 ALG2 6°5 5:07 20°48 








Tote. —Columns 3—6 are 


Tastr B.—Vital Statistics of some of the Principal Cities and 




















1 Q 3 4 5 6 q 
Population, Population, Number eee Number | Death-rate, | ; 
in in of he f Male ‘ 
Thousands, | Thousands, Rerea tol0o of Population or | and Female, $ 
per Cent. Persons in 1841-50 we 
1861, 1861, ee : Persons : > 
feces Districts, Towns, &c. 4 in 10 Years, a to 1,000 of | ~ 
Municipal,| by the according to nee Popolation. aaa 
Nene Ae Registrar- | House by | *OPUlttion, 1a 
by the | Registrar- Registrar- Goncial Registrar- | | 
Census, General, General, . aa 2 the General, | 
I, xxi. | 23, 222, &e. ai ere 23,196. | Census. 13,194. | 
20,066 | 20,066 | England and Wales............ 186 11°93 5°37 22°28 i 
ay 
112 2804 | LOMGOM .....ssrccersrevcrssoserevoners 2°79 18°7 7°80 24°55 = 
53 68. } Wath ccs cesssnnataconesaspvecconteresss 44°37 pee 6°55 24°02 a 
2°16 
— 213 _| Birmingham parish.......... 1:25 22°23 5°01 26°16 
296 — borough ........ — — = — 
13 16 Edgbaston SM yaniraees Sera tast ch = -~ — — 


— ae » POPISI Wigacataertnc. aa — — 
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and Wales in the Two Decades, 1841-50 and 1851-60—Contd. 





9 10 ll 12 18 14 15 16 














Wale Male Male ene Proportion aes Rate-ot ae 
Death-rate, Poa ae ee Death-rate Fas Sie OF me Male Deaths | Farm Wages, | Women pes 
1851-60, Redichiar fe from 1 to Birth ¢ Death-rate |in the 4 Years, 1860 _Cent. who 
Registrar- General, 1,000 Births, | under eee: under 1 eves : Statistical ree 
General, ae 2 5 Years | 5 Years, | to General | in Proportion Tiedt, Registers, 
23, xiv. Census, | 14 to 23, and (Total (Total Male M & ee xxiv. G08. evens 
194. 28, 196. of 4 Years.)| of 5 Years.)! Death-rate. under 1. / Xxiil, vi. 
Sa a: 
18° 47°87 126 56 182 7°05 44. No return 78°83. 
20°10 20°49 142 vk 219 6°93 54 Io = 59°9 
19°78 20°52 136 Ty 242 6°58 Ba Io — 69°4 
24°85 pe 182 126 308 719 69 Lp ees 48°3 
20°23 | 20°43 147 69 216 7°19 47 1Om=7 69°7 
18°02 18°19 126 84 210 6°93 67 12-9 82°0 
18°95 19°69 130 49 209 6°60 61 Sa 81°6 
23°28 | 24°06 176 113 289 VEEN 64 10-9 64:0 
18°31 18°55 104 64. 168 5°61 61 tA 3 77-7 
20°66 20°79 E35 80 2s 6°49 60 OA 69°8 
20°36 21°02 bay 88 245 TAT 56 Io = 63°6 
Z208 | 23°04 181 gi ye 7°86 50 Te 26: 7a li | 
19°47 19°56 136 66 202 6°95 49 1-6 74:3 
23°89 | 24°55 177 111 287 7°21 63 13. 6 53°4 
20°18 20°44 131 80 Zan 6°41 61 ee { 46°1 
21°69 22°48 137 103 240 6:09 95 42°1 


a eg ee 
taken from the Census. 
SS SSeS SSS SSS “TASB 


Towns of England in the Two Decades, 1841-50 and 1851-60. 


emer emer ee 
(| 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


























Death-rate, Male Excess D ean é Male Male Proportion of Rersae 
Male Death-rate, | of Females aeb Ve Mal ° 
and Female, | — 1851.60, EN bese : Year| Death-rate | Death-rate aXe ae ees 
: a in the 4 Yee 
toon ce | £22000 of | Males | 1,000 Births, | overland | from Birth to gare a over -anaie 
Population, Reese per Cent., Registrar- | under 5 Years under vs t ia _ under 5, 
Registrar- Goacral 1861 General, ; 0 in Proportion 
General 99. 918 and C ; xiv to xxiii, (Total of 5 Years. GGiocal Male to 100 
al, | 23, 218, ensus, . of 
23, 220. Census, 194. | 192. ei 108. Four Years). | (Five Years.) Death-rate. aera ae 
22°24 23°05 5°25 on 105 2,66 7°00 65 
23°97 70 14°48 161 137 298 6°26 85 
22°03 24°78 53°30 161 95 256 6°50 89 
26°51 28°05 4°65 189 140 329 6°74 74 
25°20 26°41 5°61 — — — — — 
14°90 ya} 44:5 —_ — — _ a 
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TasLe B.— Vital Statistics of some of the Principal Cities and 





M 2 
Population, | Population 
in in 
Thousands, | Thousands 
1861, 1861, 
Municipal, | by the 
by Registrar- 
the Census,| General, 
Txx. | 23,222, &. 
63 120 
70 130 
106 196 
78 48 
—_— 66 
154 — 
ae 95 
40 50 
31 59 
41 42 
43 51 
34: 59 
98 57 
18 19 
207 118 
68 68 
444, 270 
36 62 
339 244. 
102 105 
109 111 
75 74 
75 46 
72 15 
63 63 
95 95 
83 rit 
185 128 
A7 43 
59 94 
78 gt 
61 1247 
35 30 
40 60 





* Liverpool parish extends over part of the Mersey. 






Districts, Towns, &c. 


Blackburn district 
Bolton 
Bradford m 
Brighton 


Ce oy 
Corer eeetree 
a 


ee 


IBFIBtOLPATIGN. 1... vescathece: 
» borough 
Clifton 


Meee renee eeeeees 


Pema emer eee eee e renee eareree 


Cheltenham district........... 
Chester = 
Coventry 
Derby 


GrAPOR CAG (cdi ve coetmuencveterrs 


oe 
FOP ree o eee eraereeereenens 


Cree eee ee ee teOF pecs rset veserens 


Hull 


Pree eae ree e rene bores erereeeseoeene 


SOOO POP Reem maser ameereerere 


Liverpool parish* 
5 and West Derby 


Macclesfield 


Manchester siisivascsssoocseesees 
x and Chorlton . 
Salford 


PO Cet PRO e rere eeereneree 


POCO rere reer Pee ereeeseeenseers 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 
IN OP WHC. incor tak vant Qinaetines 4 
NOTRE TEM «ibdiccassaiaasecer 
OIGHEDG 4,7 cle eens. 


oe ay 


Portsmouth .A..tadoatiacd 
PEOSLOM «costco vant metic 
Shetmela «eS ivcnss kevone: 
NOULHAMIPUOM Tiic.tssvetenns 
Stockport ......... Felnnheseeniael 


Poe er ewer Hee oeeeebeteras 


OPO Oveeereorerse 


3 


Number 


0 
Acres to 100 


Persons; 


according to 


Registrar- 
General, 
23, 6, &c. 


49°96 
183°85 
13°18 
5°82 


COT & bo 
me Oo Ore 


of Population 








4, 5 6 


Number | Death-rate, 
of Male 


Increase 








‘ and Female, 
per Cent. | Persons in 1 
in 10 Years, a to 1,000 of 
Registrar- | House by | Population, 
General, the = ae _~ 
23, 196. Census. 18, 194. 
32°18 5°58 25°18 
13°56 5°36 26°99 
OT 4°72 24°88 
18°49 6°24 21°36 
“AT 6°53 28°60 
12°61 5°66 20°12 
10°49 5°21 23°49 
13°14: 4°55 26°85 
16°86 480 23°98 
23°56 7°65 Peas 4) 
12°26 500 | 30°63 
£2781 5°51 19°19 
16°11 464 29°56 
12°44 4°66 26°95 
4°07 7°28 39°22 
<< 6°75 34°95 
minus } ? ; 
2°89 if 4°33 25°96 
6°81 5°69 33°08 
— 551 30°69 
20°35 5°36 27°65 
24°46 7°80 26°83 
9°16 4°38 23°90 
29°69 4°84: 25°51 
28°22 5°24 25°80 
19°87 10°29 24°82 
31°47 6°00 24°72 
14°48 5°o1 25 2a 
24°44 “4°87 26°65 
27°32 6°00 22°82 
Ar6 4°86 26°28 
28°52 7°80 54°39 
21°83 Stee hg 29°20 
12°87 4°47 rie We 
10°39 4°91 23°62 





Its whole area is 2,200 acres, 
"82 should be 
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Towns of England in the Two Decades, 1841-50 and 1851-60—Contd. 























7 8 9 10 Lidl 12 13 14 
| Death-rate, Male Excess Male Proportion of Hep hes 
Male Death-rate, |of Females} Death rate ae ae Male | wes mete 
and Female, 1851-60, ae un eee ear | Death-rate Death-rate Deatt-rate [in the 4 Years 
1851-60, to 1,000 of Males 1.000 Births. | over l and | from Birth to pe over 1 and 
to 1,000 of | Population, Ronidivays. under 1 under 5 
Population, Registrar- | per Cent., ee nee under 5 Years. under 10 ah he 
Registrar- General, 1861, Sapuee (Total of 5 Years, 1 @ 1 Mal ve To0 
General, | 28,218, and | Census, | ~ and” | Pour Years.) | (Five Y veath-rate, | Male Deaths 
23, 220, Census, 194. 192. xxiii, 196. our Years.) | (Five Years.) | Death-rate. der 
26°34 BO 6°99 205 136 | 341 i». 67 
26°88 28°60 7°42 194 E33 327 6°78 68 
25°69 26°89 15°59 205 126 Bo 1 7°63 61 
22°00 24°99 34°23 174. III 285 6°96 64 
26°71 29°68 16-00 197 136 2 5°96 76 
— os 23°18 —_ os = ae Soe 
17°50 Es i 73°50 — = = aS ie 
19°00 20°98 38°20 156 83 259 7°51 53 
22°25 23°29 4°63 156 98 254 6°70 63 
2S LF 26°73 11°52 224. 113 BOY, 8°38 5° 
24°08 45°98 11-60 172 Lat 233 6°79 65 
minus : 
25°82, 26°23 { 2°50 } 174 128 302 6°63 74 
24°69 26°06 6°35 201 131 332 rare 65 
19°00 22°46 43°20 os — a ie =e 
27°92, 29°43 6°89 206 146 362 7°00 7i 
25°41 27°19 14°20 272 122 Be 7°79 58 
33°29 35°23 3°05 240 22 467 6°81 95 
— — 5°80 — — — a os 
24°83 25°43 10°58 IgI 102 293 7 5s 54 
31°48 33°65 10°96 2,20 168 388 6°54 76 
28°60 — 11°53 205 156 361 Ba 76 
26°00 27°66 12°42 198 145 343 7°16 73 
27° 39 28°61 1°66 193 145 338 6°75 75 
24°91 26°70 20°71 208 107 ave 9°79 51 
26°66 28°95 21°89 223 130 353 7°70 58 
25°33 26°43 3°72 206 128 334 4°79 62 
23°62 25°36 15°78 175 152 327 6°90 87 
22°78 pleat 3°77 147 129 276 6°28 847 
27°17 28°73 12°26 212 139 351 738 66 
28°45 ZG GT "97 196 151 347 6°64 77 
24°45 27°49 12°50 E77 11g 290 6°22; 70 
25°62, 26°84 13°99 2,04. 114 318 759 56 
24°89 25°98 5°46 170 132). 302 6°54 78 
ape || 28-45 4 | “Eee aes 153 356 714 75 
2h T 2 27°03 25°39 202 EES 315 TAG 56 
24°01 25°15 8°05 178 IOI 2.80 7°08 57 


of which 1,560 acres are land, and 660 acres are water (Census 1861, I, 595). Therefore 
reduced to ‘58. 
"tS RRS SR TSS SE SSE SS SSS SSS SSE ER CRE ES EAT SSS 
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TaBLE C.—Vital Statistics of the Metropolis, and of its Principal 

















1 \ 2 3 4 5 
pee eo eo se B] ) 
Th ae London to each 100 eee Number and Pens 
1861 and some of its Persons, per Cam ae irae House, nee 
+ oti F 10 Years poe 
Be sietiar: Districts. Registrar- ? Census, Hospitals, &e. | 
Geneva: General, aig 1, 196. go 
23, 6. 23, 6. he XII, 198. 
20,066 England. and. Wale......csssseesnrseos 186 11°93 5°37 22°28 
2,804 TOU OES iis cea ssdusscnasaemmansesedeenaoenatcoes 2°79 18°70 7°80 24° Re 
66 Lewisham (W. W.) .......00. ere 26°04 88°77 6°77 uG°SI 
19 Hampetoad (Wa 2.rscitcsscctcskeonc, 11°99 59°40 7°20 1727 
88 St. George’s, Hanover Square (H.) 1°32 19°86 8°41 23°6% 
35 St. James, Westminster (W.)........ "46 ae 10°60 ZO" RE 
162 Marylebone (HG AT): nscbiecxeesgeaers- "93 2°53 9°88 23°89 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields (H. and | ) minus : 2 
|) wee ee f} 34 | Sroe f] tots | asa 
43 SEPT (ELD icant tnwcieroauastenseattietes: 40 { pase } 11°39 23°27 
129 ShaorediGeb HW « Ws) sce sbcestiecews sive sce. 50 18°40 7°58 26°65 ) 
58 BCEMONESEY sca ve sects uth vag ns ROO: 1ck8 21°25 7 40 26°79 | 
49 St. George’s-in-the-Hast (W.) .... "50 1°07 192 27° GO ) 
79 Whitechapel (HG) cissscccaasene. 51 { —— \ O11 31°20 | 
ap, Ol, el eee 
54 Riis eT), Socecaasototvcanssactoecereoss "45 Hie ~ 11°53 25°18 
24 West Tontion (i) kite tenctantrose. 51 mim } 10°52 ye ey 
; minus ; ; 
ie. Nong AS Os oe han 95 { ae \ 7-16 18°98 
a aes Green (H., W., and 79 16°53 7-13 shee 


Note.—(W.) means that there is a workhouse in this district 3 


13 
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bs P 
egistration Districts in the Two Decades, 1841-50 and 1851-60. 
I 
6 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 
Death-rate, Death-rate, Male one Mal : 

eee Male i ac Death wate. pe Dest ate Male 
= Female and Female, | and Female, including 1851-60, Death-rate Male 

1861 60. | 3851-60, 1851-60, Hospitals, Females under 1 to over 1 Heathcvat 
Bic Wien, Excluding adding One- 1851-60, over Males, | 1,000 Births, aaunden tine 

1 a ital c, | Hospitals, &e. sixth to Registrar- 1861 Registrar- f from Birth 
Be ctrar “| Registrar- | Column 7 for General, oe Cent General, 5 Years. tanumder 
Ee eral oS : Destiis — 222 and on is | tv to oe (Total of a 

me OOK Xxili, 220, 2 i blic e sus, 102, ears. 

sexi, 220. "53-4. | Institutions. | 1, 196. I, 196. xxiii, 196, | Four Years.) 
22°24 _- — 23°08 5°25 161 105 266 
23°77 ~ — 25°90 14°48 161 ey 298 
16°75 16°01 18°67 17°97 9°96 B35 104, 239 
16°00 14°78 1724 19°15 60°58 134 116 2.50 
20°85 16°15 18°84 25°25 33°50 147 122 269 
21°49 18°28 oy ee) 22-23 12°10 166 147 313 
23°71 19°34 22°60 PS 25%: 80°00 176 136 202 
25°97 18°60 21°40 29° O65 7°15 170 157 327 
23°67 20°09 23°44 28°87 7°05 164 170 334 
24°23 20°69 24°14 25-26 8°66 157 134 291 
24°84, 24°84 28°98 25°32 3°39 161 159 320 
27°10 23°57 27°50 27°84 6°78 174 159 333 
30°41 2.268 26°46 32°41 wise 191 mG 366 
25°83 22°46 2620 26°61 5°46 188 153 341 
26°68 21°43 25°00 28°95, 12°47 187 163 359 
44,98 20°87 24°35 51°38 2°47 188 248 436 
17°67 17°67 20°62 19°10 10°34, 140 144 284 
22°26 19°63 22°90 22°98 3°51 156 139 295 


.) that there is a hospital; (L. A.) that there is a lunatic asylum. 
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A Few Statistics relating to Suippincg CasvuauTizs. By 
Henry Jevuta, Member of Lloyd's, F.R.GS., FSS. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th March, 1864. | 


THE value of statistical information being now so generally admitted, 
it has frequently caused me considerable surprise that the by no 
means unimportant subject of ‘“ Shipping Casualties’’ should have 
been, to so large an extent, excluded from its benefits; and I now 
cheerfully yield to the request of the Council of our Society, that 
I would prepare a Paper upon this topic; but in placing it before » 
you, permit me to crave your kind consideration for my effort rather 
to open up the field of inquiry for other and abler hands to till than 
myself to develop its treasures. 

In the comparative tables which I have eollated from information 
previously given in “ Lloyd’s List,” and which have appeared in 
successive numbers of our Jowrnal, it has been my desire to direct 
attention to the theme, in the hope that other minds might perhaps 
become interested in it, and that the result would be a regular 
system of statistics applied to shipping disasters, organized for the 
purpose of affording data generally useful to all engaged in maritime 
enterprise, whether as owners, masters, freighters, or insurers. 

In furtherance of this object, you will, I trust, grant me your 
indulgence while I try to place before you—as briefly and succinctly 
as I can—the results of some of my investigations. 

Of necessity my paper of to-night can afford but very meagre ~ 
information upon so large a subject, as before it could be thoroughly 
exhibited to you, much more extended inquiries than my time will 
permit must be made, ranging over both British and Foreign ships, 
as well steamers as sailing vessels ; but when we remember that the 
shipping belonging to the United Kingdom reached, at the end 
of 1862,* the amount of 28,440 vessels, of 4,934,400 tons, navigated 
by 228,139 men and boys; and the shipping belonging to the British 
possessions, 10,987 vessels of 1,106,958 tons, navigated by 76,032 men 
and boys, we must, I think, admit that any effort, however humble, 
to draw attention to the disasters constantly occurring to so pre- 
eminent a branch of our national commerce cannot be superfluous 
or out of place. 

From the tables mentioned above, it appears that, for the sx 


*% Vide “ Times.” 
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years from 1854 to 1859 inclusive, the average annual total reported 
in “ Lloyd’s Register of Losses’ was 3341°34. 
The percentage of this total, separated under the following seven 


general divisions, was as under :— 


Percentage of Annual Total. 





Touched the 
Wrecked Sunk Abandoned. | Missing Stranded. | Condemned Ground, 
; ; : a é : sustaining 
Trifling Damage. 
24°16 10°44 at 1°14 54°46 2°41 °29 





The six years’ average monthly totals were as follow :— 


Per Cent. of 
Annual Average. 

= PTT 1 gee Gere ae Bg 412°33 or 12°34 
BE OEM RIE V8 ons anneeh Sachouswmnstaetoniues 290°33 ,, 8°69 
DEAEO Risk 5d .ctacshaaautccsedavc “OE AT 135.19 OF 
POU sce ccs BM sa cacdeiseSiesiede snus st SRE QAG'33.5, 4°37 
si Ta eae teeta, aac Se emma en vie a 193673. "oR 
Hi, TEESE a eat Sm aa aS Dr rN aH VjS8s °° B26 
Seyi stctieecaasenn cad cscs maken hee enees 1703: 5 gt KA 

ICSU sun cedtutetatanseawer tte LOO Whe | Cae 
POCIIPCMIIEN oe ace eras .cgher Suseijvees ees 2220 7 sy “6LO4 
Qe EET Barn ee iene Oe TOO at OO! 
INOW OM DEE sccsevedosees itedectevccseoetseek SSICLG 5 DAs 
BE CONC B raisers a tnce, sav cies 398°83 ,, 11°94 


The percentages of these monthly totals, divided under the seven 
heads already mentioned, were as under :-— 


Percentages of Monthly Totals. 





| Touched the 
Con- Ground, 
Montlis. Wrecked. | Sunk. |Abandoned.| Missing.) Stranded. sustaining 
demned. Trifline 
Damage. 
January ........ 26°03 8:41}. 629g) 4) UcAdoc agar 8s 2°02 fe 
February........ | 8°72 1184. 1] 138 Ao Rag 2°76 63 
PRS osces. 50905: 22 ES Hs CO te O64. d M2 An eb 3 2°77 38 
POU i 2ic0s: 25° SB POOR” oO % 14) |} 87-0. 2°23 "OF 
BEB cv cayssster>-: Mo 2a is Oly Ga POW, te F637 2°94 ay 
UO cin. dss tus: 21°9 ROTA 97) W266) i) B78 2°75 "28 
OMEN e naaicassenes- 22768 (TOTO ago. | Ae2i 1 56% 401 39 
August ........ 74°38" WEA Fon | LOL ie srot 3°02 "18 
September ....) 21°01 | 12°39] 4°88 6 58°71 2°18 big 
October ....... 48:25. \El-964 6°35 A221 56°99 1°98 "05 
November ....} 27°33 | 11°24] 8°22 722, | BG" G?2 1°75 "25 
December ....} 24°99 9°53} 7°56 | 104 | 54°58 2°13 “7 
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The quarterly averages for the same sia years were :— 


Per Cent. of 

Annual Average. 
DESTeM GQ UArber-!:.i24%, Auieset.ca Neds 1003°83 or 30°04 
June sic, depderstere dana mneuaetnee C20:839 %;. ok S568 
SGPTOMADOE gy a ileacseyaosdsnncdversaees DIAS: 55 172, 
Deconiber Ag itelawyssk ote 1142°17 ,, 34°18 


And the percentages of the seven divisions, as follow :— 


Percentage of Quarterly Average. 





| Touched 























Con- |the Ground, 
Seasons. Wrecked. | Sunk. |Abandoned.|Missing.| Stranded. a sustaining 
emned. Trifling 
Damage. 
March quarter ....) 24°34 8°58 fe 3 1:49 55°13 | 2°46 5 
June s La] Ua0FRL A098 7°28 | 1:82 56°46 | 2°6 "19 
September quarter} 22°25 | 12°36 5°6 "93 65°61 | 2°99 26 
December ,, 26°81) 1087 | e774 ‘57 5222 oO "17 
| | 
The average for the— 
Per Cent. of 
Annual Average. 
First half-year Was .......s.sseree 1624°67 or 48°63 
Second Sig aah) on L71GCT> 45. 6 E87 
Divided as before, the percentages were :— 
Touched 
on-_ |the Ground, 
Seasons. Wrecked. | Sunk. |Abandoned.|Missing.| Stranded. sustaining 
demned. Trifling 
Damage. 
First half-year ....| 22°96 | 947 | 7°42 M6241 66°63 11251 "38 
Second ,, Ll ae Zo, pier Gre 69") 63°36 |) 223 "2 





The foregoing figures are gleanings from maritime disasters 
occurring in various parts of the world, and reported upon the 
“ Loss Register’’ during the interval named. Let us now turn to 
the more circumscribed but very dangerous area of our own channels 
and coasts. 

From the returns made to the “Lords of the Committee of Privy 
“ Council for Trade,” ofthe wrecks and casualties reported as having 
occurred on or near the coasts of the United Kingdom it appears 
that the annual average for seven years, from 1855 to 1861 inclusive, — 
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was 1270°86; but in 1862 the number rose to 1,488, equivalent 
to an increase of 17°09 per cent. upon the previous septennial 
average. 

The monthly averages for the six years from 1856 to 1861 
inclusive were as follow :— 


Per Cent. of 
Annual Average. 


PAINE ED spssuvedavocs te Om Ragusa soc iace 16867 or 13°05 
CERO Yb sschadscnc sect casaatecanesrsseise 160°S3 _...- 12°44 
PE Bea esto rac sec ssnoancpasiansehesta ects ISG? 5; 2918 
PUN AE ast teat Sh, cuales Momectio Bee 80°17 4, 6°59 
i111 £15 a ae Rect ee Oe A ROP Rene Odo: =, BOF 
UCT eine Re cro OL ERE Te ere ete BSIG ia. se 2509 
Se PhS discov eds ae acs ias NeGEEERR 42°33 ,, 3°28 
CSTE vende cc pamea er sar) aon ee BIOL 47 162 
SSO PUC MND. | 5.ccasecsahociossieacooeuareoutict S70. 16272 
LOL 5] Ne Salle en emer a BCE eR RYT 161-83 ,,. 52°52 
UNOVORTOCE™ 35g ss,s0sheiencs petra ver: 17 iy Sais 
MD Ge TANOOR Ags tasoitics sucoge santele acvsseaaes 433°0 _,, - 10°29 


The monthly numbers for 1862 were :— 





Upon Previous Average 
of Six Years. 








Per Cent. 
aS of Annual Total. i 

Increase Decrease 

per Cent. per Cent. 
RPARUUCIOY, 5 cdossssocssiceshcossre 186 or 12°50 = "55 
PC EUANY, oa csoessienennacinst 87 ,, 5°86 — 6°58 
CN cece tance snsapssies oss 142 ,, 9°54 36 — 
BM Osos vhec x evans cuss OS: ;, 4°64 _ 1°95 
1 OAT SIAN IO ih te 2 RP Ga"; NG) — oo] 
UI eer ee ROM RAAT 53" ;, 3° Oo" 88 — 
PUEE is cocNohedtsdecesanencunst hOr53 SGI 1°83 — 
VEU GMBU BES. sac ivannsennne 52,5 EOYs —_ LEZ 
De PLOMVCL ie5.-s.0rscsacee's 5A: ,, 3°03 —_ ae 
ONTO DOP oe, daca ohcsisedde 283 ,, 19°02 6°5 o— 
PUOVOMEOOL ccc isdtsncsanes. ons 140 ,, 9°41 — 3°83 
December ..12.....:c00.r-c0-- 278", 18°65 8°26 — 


Casualties happening 
to 1,827 vessels .... } oe 





The quarterly averages for siz years, from 1856 to 1861 inclusive, 


welLo >-—— 


Per Cent. of 
Annual Average, 


WESC QUARTER aeascsveterneceovnesvocessat 448:17 or 34°67 
June SoA vase uscd saabaneientscadeae LS97S3 45, 14°65 
DOP ECTN CPi s  srcssdvensurepeiities secaoees 189°) 4, T4763 


WC OCUADOET gy. icaiesyoncsvemtetnedecaes 466°0 ,, 36°05 
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For 1862 the quarterly numbers were :— 














Per Cent. Increase Decrease 
Average. of 
Annual Total. per Cent. per Cent. 
March quarter ............. 415 or 27°90 6°99 
June et ee ae 192 .; 12°88 1°97 
September 5,5 85... S25 12°24 2°39 
December by bbs ke 699 46°98 — 
For the— 
Per Cent. of 
Annual Average. 
First half-year the average Was — vccerccsseveee 637°5 or 49°32 
Second ,, sgt West fr ig eect 6550 ,, 50°68 


In 1862 the— 























Per Cent. Increase Decrease 
Average. of 
Annual Total. per Cent. per Cent. 
First half-year gave........ 607 or 40°78 -- 8°54 
Second eS et 882 5; 59°22 8°54, — 





The cargoes of the vessels to which casualties occurred around our 
coasts give the following results upon the annual average for seven 
years, from 1855 to 1861 inclusive, ranged in the order of 


disaster :— 
Per Cent. of 
Annual Average. 


CBIR aid Aiea sires ence ocneaTC UAT ee 32°8 

In doollast) Tot. ColldGns:  cvccagcrcsosaadgees voosenovetres 10°88 
CROMGTAINC ATO | cunt csesonocrsagr agar er seuargaacnees 8°14 
Grain, oatmeal, flour, ProViSiONS .........eeeeee 7°49 
IESE SUG TOROS sei Scsee Xncacescsararadiont Woepeaeecesseacucestees “es 
Colliers Tt WAWast — isecse.ccesissspeacanqeapsyesnnnnanntttotes 5°96 
Various or unknown -,.......0.4 Adiga sab aciuty 5°64 
Mima ber Oi Wark: - .icccmocuadecomcagestedmneenenmeeneractevins 5°34 
Stone, slate, lime, bricks, or clay ...........s:0s00 4°96 
AG Sastiest oprah duweresavrrnonagy nea eeibangucadeanmalaimegeeaes tye 2°34 
Passengers and general Cargo — .srcsvsserserrosarons 1°88 
Manure, kelp, or oil Cake. ciisicis codes csackoatateenee am. 
IE Ue UNS STIRS 4s doves vaactintipasuadinaas scat aeegsa he 1°66 
BE VSLY OP GUL evan. cas senecbauconeoedessseees venqanvonstes het goneen 124 
POtaPOOs OP MPU ers ccnt Aa kestc cob peneceasnssisthcouas ence 1°18 
Sugar, coffee, spices, tea, and molasses __........ 64 
ROME G We oi 2s hediciranmaiers sei Acs vedina aueesbae esubeee teBtaba musOnI ees 
Wane OF Spikites acct nase tatae "23 


During the year 1862 the cargoes of the various vessels to which 
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accidents happened give the following percentages and comparative 
figures, say :— 














Caréoes. Per Seok Increase Decrease 
Annual Total. per Cent. per Cent. 

(AES 28 Aaa at a 32°46 _ 34 
Pe pallast, mot CollPers .......:j.00s.c.-c0s0e 9°03 — 1°85 
MCE CAL ROL | uc care dusssngsaicsatncasvosnaneer’ 5°09 — 3°05 
Grain, oatmeal, flour, provisions ........ 5°94 — P52 
Pere OLS AE Hees Picsne ett liwar taunts 6°18 —_ I's 
Wolters: 1 -Wablasty.caverecaiscevsentecosasecarehe-- 4°01 1:05 _ 

Wartous. or WAkKNOWN .4.........tercreecctereee: 10°78 5:14 —_ 

128174516) (0) al 2 2 i RRR ere ei re 4°87 —_ 47 
Stone, slate, lime, bricks, or clay ........ 5°47 51 —_ 

oi Lin tl ae oi oll Ae ths eR tae = 97 
Passengers and general cargo ............ 3°01 113 = 

Manure,.kelp,, oroil. cake ....c..0.sccc00 E7 = "04 
MISH SNACKS /Ses..5005.0ss0tlcosncsdessseande 4°6 2°94; = 

BAO eo od race aud caus tuvasocasbaitevansaueas 1°04 a9 2 

POPatOes: OF HMA Sy, <.s0200:5s loth asetévsossocdes a1 os “47 
Sugar, coffee, spices, tea, and molasses 49 aaad "18 
«2 OC IRIE Seek 0 set ace a ee ere = “41 
PERG! OP SPRELGS Le soendcccedssssevessestvsesws: II — 12 





It may neither be uninteresting nor uninstructive to notice the 
differences pertaining to various localities, and for this purpose 
(according to the plan of the Privy Council Committee) dividing our 
coasts into eight departments, we find that on the average of the siz 
years from 1856 to 1861 inclusive— 


Percentage of 
Annual Average. 


The Hast Coast, from Dungeness to Pentland Frith inclusive, gives ........ 49°4 
» West Coast, from Land’s End to Greenock inclusive........ ERENCE 2A 75 
MSI COGS, ME i ctcn cco: cinst trains imu hag Eanes Meaiese cea an beleeigesetsuaeee js _ninksebias 10°38 
» South Ohainke tr om Land’s End to Der exclusive is eer 9°26 
5, Northern Islands, Orkney, Shetland, Hebrides, Islay, } 28 

Campbelton, and north end of Bia anid cancisetencat. pire Sa eh 35 
oh SC pl G7 ON I ROO BPO, Wate Fs SEO RABY a Ir Aas Ra RRO Ser Siete ee | 
i LIRLIE LISI OR PEE CLL ROOT ER TOP MAEM RUE R AED PHT PORE REELED PASI °8 
MN EUS ate We 5 conics Hacucsvasopyhgn tees siasoesnesssataceoses Peed peer hier Geka of 


These various sections furnish in 1862 the following figures and 
comparisons :— 
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+35 Percentage Increase Decrease 
anne eee Total. per Cent. per Cent. 
The Hast Coast, from Dungeness to : : 
Pentland Frith theludive e } Bate 204 ~~ 
» West Coast, from Land’s End , <= ; 
to Greenock inclusive _........ AS ee 
59 PESTO“ COGSE os. ane erations 10°08 —— % 
», South Coast, from Land’s End oe 5B sa 
to Dungeness exclusive ........ 7 
», Northern Islands, Orkney, 
Shetland, Hebrides, Islay, : ; = 
Campbelton, and north end at a6 
Of Beot land: .csvav ane. 
9) SLC OTL WR eaantonos ere "74 — 26 
5p ~ RDG ES GE Bow viunncstevsintear tenes 56% —_— a 
Sh OCU LSUCS. Wen scenmiterasarantendears wey — 39 





Referring to the description of vessels to which casualties 
happened, it is found that of the number recorded in the srw years 
from 1856 to 1861 inclusive the proportions were as follow :— 


Percentage 
of Annual Average. 

PCMOONOIG: . leneeacndiSiigattwakentece craters: - Bakas 
MATS © cates tag venaptesnoes act aangOwaep tee mt war cere tiancusee 24°93 
aS wicdecccaer chttes wornsunsdiveslann tonnasenationrsensliws Giexehoas On 
106.0) sale ee, eee, Sen Serer st reg ct ree 
DUIS AWEITCS! i. coecgaigesossencvssohecseavdbmenspigseoStay eas 6°87 

FS es Fea sick peecrgen as tare gee ole eonmeaems 5°17 
SLL Ree Oe ii ee mer ee ae ae eR ee 4°69 
DUG ViCSSONI Pie c:.ccaven cecmncatocenseotcame teacrveeteereon 3'0 
Variousand wmlmnowa ssa 2°9 
MIE OES errr aitay Soneits aoetoons Gantaihton Severn ea ete sontee neat: 1°42 
HUE ONS: (TS cath EE in eek heen z°3 
redebpew f,5b.: air sume tawee les tances coeieleecs caer ae 72 
BE ye Beran Sa Mn aCe Ray Maan mca nan ers 2 68 


In 1862 the following variations occur :— 


ein Cr 


Percentage Tacneace 

















Class of Vessels. 0 Decesaee 
Annual Total. per Cent. per Cent. 
DCMOODONS gailiccsguetovuee we ceare sens 26°87 — 4°41 
SLT OG is. Wein secaatnerquncuccrent cotseuneess 20°53 —- 4°4 
PS AVGTIOS, scteyssaseascteneranoeascray atone: 10°07 37 oe 
LOOPS S05s2. Srovenes Catetr oekivane ae ane. 6°68 — 66 
BUG ANIAISS Aronca.cneepeancosrmievseaies 9°58 2°71 ms 
STAGES.” .cstvatentstics cea Macomacapeivn Gores 6°54 1°4 _— 
SIs uccactasadwcinataa stxtnsawe ves scaannes: 4°71 02 ns 
Steam Vessels iin. cscessessncsarcesasntrecete 6°4 3°44: Sveas 
Various and unknown .............5. 4°16 1°26 a 
Galliots .chnncssanrseononteecsncarm teres: 1°16 — "24 
Lug gera’ o.com eae 1°53 °23 — 
Kotches aun. cscncter eater eee 12 48 — 
Cutters \«.. canoe eee AG — 73 
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Having regard to the size of the various vessels, we find that 
during the seven years from 1855 to 1861 inclusive casualties 
happened to— 


Percentage of 


Annual Average. 

Vessels from 101 tons and under 300 tons in the proportion of... 40°43 

) Ain OL 3 100 s > ieee 3 80 

» not exceeding 50 tons a % oes 7 EHO 

», from 301 tons and under 600 es 5 sige) Ooms 

” » 601 ” 900 ” ” see 2°48 

a 7. 90k . 1,200. x . eno 

RA og 2, 200 Poms aid Upwards <5. s5.cc.cccisedesasiacosavacseasssoanocceoses 58 

Sor es OUI OO VIII O WIR, ccs scasnes wocensa-v4 cae cgsac cvaensgagieccwastsdacsssenesenses °O7 


In 1862 the sizes of the various vessels were found to be 


as under :— 
Sper SS SS SS 














oe Bae Increase Decrease 
Annual Total. per Cent. per Cent. 
101 tons and under 300 tons. ............ 42°91 2°48 a 
51 if HOO! a ocho 24°14 —- Ya 
Nob exceeding 50 tons: ....:..<ssssscseeccesess 18°66 3°66 SS 
301 tons and under 600 tons. ............ 10°18 1°65 — 
601 is DOO 50 se cussesaont 2-41 _~ oy 
901 Fe H200 8. Se Oke. ify 05 — 
1,200 tons and upwards  vissccreereees 6 02 — 
OST OM 101-0112). p | ae a ee Nil — "07 





The ages of the vessels to which accidents occurred present a 
remarkable variety, giving the following results for the four years 
from 1858 to 1861 inclusive :— 


Percentage of 


Annual Average. 
RPC. WUC Welsh cosas A enetacanseacacsedetctecvasesoseasangtscercarantsties <8 EGNOS 
15 years and not more than 20 years .cccccsceooerorsceeoes sole 
21 ‘5 ie DUP Ee suche sph cateacavan col seaciasenes 14°51 
3 s “ | aS SiaR acta MAR eh A Lat 
11 45 43 DAE ab <= NER seccvensantecans aches 9°54 
Under 3 years old .......0.4 esisiciass ceransanaseencxssasmasasnsmasony ses 8°44 
8 years and not more than 10 years ......ccsccseessveeee 7°24. 
31 fe “4 Ai Gs Mee edicls ssnvets chasis ceceeuis 6°64 
41 3 - A paeter aat etna creepinerboribtwe reper 29 
51 is i BO AREA Bekah ad ieee pe Seis 214 
61 i Ae OW a) A ce cbeie de Iassees ret 95 
va y * BON he tet seit cael ences sip tteae "51 
81 PA y DORM ine eetinevesh neice ecciae ie: 
91 Pe 45 LOO. es Msgs sala niin "08 
GN PADD WAP 55s canid sonar essiavaxiaconseberistans Le "Of 
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For 1862 the figures were :— | 

















set Waar | Increase Decrease 

Age of Vessels. ren Total. per Cent. per Cent. 
GE RTO WH e.svcasio Den toueacisatetenee 24°19 Y fA | — 
15 years and not more than 20 years 7iS2 — 3°95 
9 4 BO). Ws 50s 14°56 05 _— 

3 a ‘ Oe th oe 14°83 1°73 — 
11 - . ce ee 8°48 —_ 1°06 
Untlor.3 gyeats.old .:,aheiensesscaaeeor: 6°68 — 1°73 

8 years and not more than 10 years hea — ‘OF 
1 ee 9 AO ess anes 6°84 H lig — 

41 ” ” BO” 5, sees 3°23 Rok "67 

51 ” ” GO 4, «... £37 = We 

61 ” ” TO 59 wh, “65 ey "40 

71 9 ” 80 4) +. “22 a 29 

81 35 50 04am Nil — ee 

OL Pa - DOO es wes "06 — "On 
HOE Bnd. BP WATYS.  pcccospartscnes-doar. nate Nil ~~ "05 





Té will doubtless have been observed that in the tables of averages 
relating to cargoes, localities, the description, size, and age of vessels, 
I have followed the order of disaster, but in the comparison of the 
year 1862 with such averages I have followed the order of the tables 
themselves, thus exhibiting the results, as it seemed to me, with 
greater clearness. 

The six years ending 1862 inclusive give an average of— 


Percentage of 
Annual Average. 





Casualties ending in partial loss sss 837°83 Or 62°14 
- - GOCE TOSS eto ae, 510:5 =. 39°86 
Average total rors 1348°33 





While 1862 alone shows— 




























Percentage Increase Decrease 
Issue of Casualties. ) j 
Annual Total. per Cent. per Cent. 
Ending in partial loss ws... 967 or 64°99 2°85 — 
‘ COEGL LOSS sasscvsesere 521 ,, 35°01 2°85 
otal ccsisserss Ap tOO 


Showing an merease on partial losses of 15°42 per cent., and on 
total losses of 2°06 per cent. 
For seven years ending 1861 inclusive the proportion of— 


Per Cent. 
Casualties, not being Collisions, WAS wcrc 76627 
Collisions CPOCOOOHHOOE HOCH HH EOE HCOOH OE OHHH EHOT RHEE HE ECOG OHH OTOH HE HOC EDEL ECE RO EEEEOS 23°73 
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In 1862 the proportions were :— 


reas ecrease 
Per Cent. Increase Dec 


Casualties. 
per Cent. per Cent. 


























ING beings COLWSIONS: a.ccssccssesvoeasieyeeocae F728 1:01 _ 


MONITORS F508 Fag dickda wiekaliee Toe 2272 — rigs) Saal 


From the results of the ten years from 1852 to 1861 inclusive it 
would appear that the average rate of casualty per voyage upon— 

British ships has been 49, or 1 in 204, the lowest being °*35, or 
t in 286, in 1853; the highest. ‘59, or 1 in 169, in 1859; upon— 

Foreign vessels the percentage has been °43, or 1 in 233, the 
lowest being *32, or I in 313, in 1853; the highest *58, or 1 in 172,10 
1856. 

Grouping British and Foreign vessels together, the result is 48, or 
I in 208, the lowest being -34, or 1 in 294, in 1858; the highest, °56, 
or I in 179, in 1859, and the same in 1861. 

In 1862 the rate of casualty per voyage on British ships was 
"72, or I in 138,; being an wcrease of *23 upon the average of ten 
years ;—upon 

Foreign vessels the percentage was *5, or 1 in 199, being an 
imerease of ‘07 ;—upon 

British and Foreign vessels together, ‘68, or 1 in 147, being an 
merease of *20. 

It is remarkable that the rate of casualty to British ships in 
1862 is the highest of any year from 1852 inclusive. The Channel 
Islands are not included in these tables. 

The value of the property lost upon our coasts has been roughly 
estimated as amounting— 





£ 

Bie ESCO) 52s pos5 aso seznantcarecean osetatiwatsivesns 519,301 
99 15S ae ae OT CREO PERCE TC POO RE LCCECOCO OT 435,765 
MKD Sa Raidivedtcatatiencacuiessiso ce asusiananatats YRO,L 2a 
er OMI ca Weevicsenstcceuetin een ncenteunelateaden ss 603,065 
PP OME cccBecdvcdeced soverenodiosacmagpeetedaees 1,000,957 
Pre SPORES Port EA EEA ERS eT EM STP 941,040 

Total for St7 YEAS  seseves 45250249 





From a paper read before our Society by John Glover, Esgq., 
17th June, 1862, and published in the Journal for March, 1863, I 
find that from 1850 to 1860 the nwmber of British sailing vessels 
engaged in the home and foreign trade increased g‘o per cent.; the 
tonnage increased 27°0 per cent., but the nwmber of men employed 

R 2 
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to each 100 tons decreased 19°0 per cent.; while steam vessels belong- 
ing to the United Kingdom, and engaged in the same trades, 
increased in nwmber 118'0 per cent., in tonnage 282°0 per cent., but 
in the number of men employed to each 100 tons decreased 21°0 per 
cent. 

As the nearest comparison with these figures I am able to make, 
I find that in the year 1852 casualties occurred to 1,115 vessels on 
or around our coasts, while in 1862 the number rose to 1,827, or an 
increase of 63°85 per cent. 

It may not be unimportant to’ask the question whether, with the 
enormous increase of our ships both in number and tonnage, and a 
higher ratio of activity, the very large reduction in the percentage 
of hands employed to each too tons, notwithstanding the admitted 
advantages of patent capstans, windlasses, reefing topsails, and other 
mechanical appliances, may not have a close relation to the terrible 
imerease in casualties which has occurred while “ examinations”’ and 
“certificates” of “ service’? and ‘competency’’ might reasonably 
have led us to hope for a decrease in the number of disasters 

But while we are thus led to remark so great an increase in the 
number of vessels to which casualties happened around our five 
thousand miles of coast during 1862, it is specially gratifying to note 
how large a reduction has occurred in the number of lives sacrificed 
thereby ; the average of the last eleven years gives nearly 800 lives 
lost per annum ; while in 1862 the number fell to 690. 

It would indeed but ill become me to bring the subject of this 
evening’s paper before you without calling your attention to the 
efforts of such noble associations as the National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion and the Shipwrecked Mariner’s Society, to which in so large 
a measure the honour belongs-—either directly or indirectly—of 
saving hundreds of imperilled lives year by year; may the just 
claims of these admirable institutions be yet more fully recognized, 
and their efforts be still more liberally seconded by the whole body 
of our countrymen ! 

Having thus briefly—somewhat superficially—and very imper- 
fectly placed a few of the “ statistics relating to shipping casualties” 
before you, permit me to express the earnest hope that abler minds 
than mine may consider the subject of sufficient interest and 
importance to enlist their efforts in rendering the information which 
is constantly accumulating practically available to all the classes 
specially concerned. 

As we are so pre-eminently a maritime nation it would seem but 
the natural course of things that, when the statistics of accidents, 
agriculture, crime, life assurance, pauperism, population, sanitary 
arrangements, taxation, water supply, and a hundred other subjects 
receive much and continuous attention, the disasters inseparable 
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_ from our navigation of the seas should also obtain their share of 
careful record and examination. 

I have purposely avoided deductions from the foregoing figures, 
leaving these to be drawn by individual minds, according to their 
particular circumstances and points of view, and should I have suc- 
ceeded in awakening any interest in the subject, I shall indeed be 
glad. 

I need hardly say, it will afford me pleasure if in any way I can 
assist gentlemen in inquiries they may desire to make in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

It now only remains for me to thank you—and I do so most 
sincerely—for the honour you have done me in listening to the 
humble effort of to-night. 
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On Surpwrecks in the Royat Navy. By WititaAm Barwick 
Hopen, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Statistical Socrety. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th March, 1864. ] 


Tur Tables appended to this paper have been drawn up for the pur- 
pose of showing the relative proportion of losses, arising from acci- 
dental causes only, among the vessels of the Royal Navy during war 
and during peace. The destruction or capture of vessels ettected by 
enemies during war not being included. 

The facts are taken from James’s Naval History anda book upon 
Shipwrecks in the Royal Navy by Mr. W.S. Gilly.* Both these works 
are said by their authors to have been based upon information 
obtained from official documents, access to which was given to the 
writers by the Admiralty. The accuracy of James’s work is so well 
established as to need no remark, and from a close examination of 
Mr. Gilly’s book, I believe it to have been compiled with great care. 

The Table I contains a statement of the average annual numbers 
of vessels employed as cruisers during the two wars consequent upon 
the first French revolution. The vessels are divided into four 
classes, namely :—1. Ships of the line carrying 60 guns and upwards. 
2. Frigates carrying 28 guns or any higher number less than 60. 
8. Smaller vessels carrying less than 28 guns. 4. Troop and store 
ships and other unarmed vessels. In order to restrict the number 
of classes, I have found it necessary to include among the frigates a 
class of vessels which do not come strictly within that denomination, 
although much smaller than many modern frigates. These are two- 
decked vessels, carrying from 50 to 60 guns, many of which were 
common in the Navy at the commencement of the war, but during 
the progress of it they gradually fell into disuse. 

Table II contains a list of the annual losses, during the period in 
question, of vessels that foundered or were wrecked, or accidentally 
burned. The year 1802, which was a year of peace, is excluded from 
the comparison. . 

From these two tables it appears that, upon the average, during the 
years from 1793 to 1801, and 1803 to 1815, 93 line of battle ships, 
124 frigates, and 281 smaller vessels, or 498 in all, were annually 
employed as cruisers, and that during the 22 years referred to, 28 
line of battle ships, 76 frigates, and 248 smaller vessels, were acci- 
dentally destroyed, independently of the vessels lost in action. 


* London: Parker, 1857. 
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The average annual percentage of loss upon the average number 
of each class employed, was as follows: 





Ships Smaller Total 




















i f 
Gia Like: Hnsiee Vessels. all Clases, 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
IVIBOGKEG. fi.ccdccsveetdeete: 0°88 2°57 3°07 2°54 
WOUNGEPED .......dstesee0. O°Is i 0°87 0°55 
PEGERESED: — scs2 cence soeesus tier cee: 0°34 0:07 0°07 0°12 
Teta tesasss 1737 2°79 4°01 3°21 


The total annual rates per cent. upon the several classes were in the 
proportion of 1, 2, and 3, very nearly the proportion of losses among 
frigates being a little more than twice, and among the smaller classes 
not quite three times as great as among ships of the line. The risk 
of destruction by fire was very nearly five times as great in ships of 
the line as in smaller vessels. 

Of the total number of vessels lost— 


278 or 79°0 per cent. were wrecked. 





Gls yg 73 “s foundered. 
LB — <5 3°49 95 were burned. 
In all 352 TOO"O 





In 1802, a year of peace, three sail only (one frigate and two 
smaller vessels) were lost, out of the average number of 352 vessels 
employed, being at the rate of 0°85 per cent. per annum. 

According to the best estimate that can be framed, the 352 
vessels referred to in Table II, had on board at the time they were 
lost crews amounting in the aggregate to 50,186 men, of whom 
14,311 perished. This is in the proportion of 28} per cent. 

A valuable comparison of the losses in this respect in the Royal, 
with those of the same kind in the Mercantile, Navy may be obtained 
from a paper upon Marine Assurance, dated May, 1852, published 
by Mr. William Lance, of Lloyd’s, in the Assurance Magazine.* 
Mr. Lance estimated that out of the crews of 4,737 vessels wrecked, 
numbering in all 38,627 men, 10,368 were drowned. This was at 
the rate of 26°84 per cent., a ratio approximating very nearly to 
the proportion of deaths in the Royal Navy. It might have 
been expected that the ratio of deaths in the latter would have been 
smaller, considering the superior construction of the vessels, the 
greater number of boats supplied to them, and the more perfect 


#* Vol. ii, p. 362. 
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discipline of the men; but in a ship of war the number of the crew 
is very much greater in proportion to the size of the vessel than in 
the mercantile marine, and this in the former service must necessarily 
increase the difficulty of saving life in the event of a wreck. 

In a paper on the “ Mortality arising from Naval Operations,” 
which I had the honour to lay before the Society,* I endeavoured 
to estimate the loss of life in the Navy from shipwreck during the 
period under consideration, and calculated it at 13,621 men. On 
going over the facts again, I have added to the list several cases of 
wreck which I had not previously noticed, and these have raised the 
number of men lost to 14,311. I have also corrected the dates of 
several wrecks which has caused an alteration in the distribution 
of the numbers of the annual losses as well as in the aggregate 
number. 

The annual deaths from shipwreck in the Royal Navy during 
war appear to have been at the rate of 6 per 1,000 of the mean 
number of men employed. This was double the ratio of deaths from 
injuries received in battle, which was only 3 per 1,000 annually. 

The following statement shows— 























The Proportion Ships Smaller ~ Total 
of the of Frigates. of 
Crews lost in the Line. Vessels. all Classes. 
Pervent. Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. 
Vessels wrecked _........ 38°43 8°30 19°30 19°29 
%»  toundered ~.... 66°90 44°26 85°87 75°66 
be eG. sesnccpancael 31°36 98°26 24°71 37°08 


» lost from all 


causes .... 39°25 12°56 a5 71 28°51 





The men serving on board frigates seem to have incurred less 
risk, or to have had peculiar means of safety, as the proportion of loss 
among them was only one-third of the proportion lost on other 
vessels. 

The distribution of the total loss of men is as follows :— 


7,440 or 52°00 per cent. were lost in vessels wrecked. 





65032 (> j= 35°30 re . that foundered. 
1,839 §,, °-22°80 A Py) burnt. ~ 
In all 14,311 100°00 





In order to determine the effect of the seasons upon the preva- 
lence of wrecks, I have drawn out the following statement in which, 
the numbers being insufficient for a monthly enumeration, I have 


© Statistical Journal, vol. xviii, p. 217. 
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given those occurring in each quarter of the year, beginning with 
the second in order to bring the summer and winter quarters 
together. It comprises the whole of the ships lost during the period 
referred to in Table IT, with the exception of 1 ship of the line and 
22 smaller vessels, in relation to which the exact dates of loss cannot 
be ascertained. 





Vessels Lost. 


Numbers of Percentage of 
Months. Total 
ay f all . 
Ships Small 2. Ships Sg 
of the | Frigates. pane Classes. of the | Frigates. tealler 
Line. Vessels. Line. Vessels. 


























April, May, June.| 3 aia Bes 46 ESO!) Lar ON eer 
July, Aug., Sept... — 20 44. 64 — 27°0 | 19°8 
Oct, Nov., Dee...) 11 24 49 114 55°0 | 82°4 | 35°6 
Jan., Feb., March.| 6 19 67 92 2O°O IE 20rd al 20'3 























20 74; 223 316 |100'0 | 100°0 | t00’o 4100°0 





Table IIIT contains an enumeration of the vessels lost to the 
Royal Navy from the close of the year 1815 to that of 1857. The 
numbers are so small that an annual statement of them would be 
useless, and I have therefore thrown them into groups of seven years 
each, and I have adopted these periods because some of them coin- 
cide with the periods for which statistical reports as to the health 
and mortality of the Navy have been published. 

In the 42 years comprised in the Table III, 75 vessels only were 
lost, being at the rate of 1°8 per annum. This is little more than 
one-tenth of the average number (rather more than 16) annually 
lost in the 22 years comprised in Table II. The 42 years were 
principally years of peace, and did not lead to any warlike operations 
of importance, except during the Russian War (1854 to 1856). Only 
two ships employed in the operations against the Russians were 
wrecked, and the period of seven years in which the war took place 
shows a smaller loss, both of ships and men, than any other in the 
table. This, considering the much larger number of vessels employed, 
is very remarkable. 

Thave not been able to ascertain the average number of the vessels 
employed, except for three of the periods comprised in Table III. 
From 1816 to 1822, the average number was 138, and of these 
17 were lost, being at the rate of 1°76 per cent. per annum. From 
1830 to 1836, an average number of 248 vessels was employed, and 
of these 10, being at the rate of 0°58 per cent. per annum, were lost. 
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From 1837 to 1843, an average of 262 vessels was employed, and of 
these 10, being at the rate of 0545 per cent. per annum, were lost. 
The three periods may be considered as giving a fair example of the 
average losses during peace, which for the whole 21 years were at 
the rate of o'815 per cent. per annum, as compared with 3:21 per 
cent. per annum during war, being in the ratio of 1 to 4 very nearly. 

The aggregate crews of the 75 vessels referred to in Table III, 
amounted to 7,312 men, and of these 1,900 perished. This is at the 
rate of 25°99 per cent., being almost identical with the proportion of 
loss in the mercantile marine already noticed, and which, it was 
observed, approximated very nearly to the rate of loss in the Royal 
Navy during war. It seems, therefore, to be the result of rather an 
extensive experience, that the loss of a vessel is attended, upon the 
average, with the loss of about one-fourth of her crew. 

An examination of Table III shows a constant diminution in the 
losses of vessels from accidental causes in the period from 1815 to 
1857. In the years 1856 and 1857 one ship only was lost, and as the 
average number of vesssls employed during those years was 202, the 
annual ratio of loss was 0'248, or a small fraction under a quarter 
per cent, and less than one-seventh of the average annual ratio, 
1°76 per cent. for the period, 1816-22. 

This diminution is no doubt due in an important degree to the 
application of the auxiliary power of steam; but much of it may be 
attributed to scientific improvements in navigation and in the con- 
struction of our ships. A short time before the peace of 1815, the 
system of diagonal bracing, which added so greatly to the strength 
of the vessels, was, with other improvements, introduced into the 
navy by Sir Robert Seppings. His account of it was published in 
the “ Philosophical Transactions’’ for 1814, but many years would 
of course elapse before it could be completely adopted. It is strange 
that there should have been so much delay in applying to ship build- 
ing a principle founded upon simple and well-known properties of the 
triangle and parallelogram, and practised from time immemorial in 
land carpentry ; the employment of it for the navy having, it is said, 
been suggested to Sir Robert Seppings by his observation of the gate 
commonly used in the country.* 


* The principle of construction, generally adopted in this country about the 
year 1851, in consequence of the extraordinary success of the United States yacht 
* America” in that year, of lengthening the bow and carrying the greatest breadth 
of beam further aft, which has wonderfully improved the sailing qualities of our 
ships, is not a recent discovery. It appears to have been well known to the French 
naval architects in the last century. The frigate “ Endymion” was built upon 
this principle, in imitation of a vessel captured from the French in 1794. She 
turned out one of the fastest vessels in the service, and by her superior sailing 
secured the capture of the American frigate ‘ President,” which would have 
escaped the squadron that took her, had she not been overtaken and brought to 
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Towards the end of the last century, many vessels were lost from 
the practice of coppering ships captured from the French. That 
nation, as they did not sheathe their ships with copper, made very 
general use of iron bolts for fastenings. The galvanic action set up 
by the contact of the two metals, the nature of which was not then 
understood, although its effects had been previously observed, caused. 
such a rapid corrosion of the iron, that many of the vessels some- 
time after being coppered, were found to be falling to pieces. This 
fact was mentioned to me by Mr. Knowles, the learned author of a 
valuable “ Inquiry into the Means taken for Preserving the Navy’”’ 
(London, 1821), and it was probably in a great measure the cause 
of the remarkable result mentioned by James (“ Naval History,” 
vol. ili, p. 358), that of twenty-two vessels of the Royal Navy that 
foundered between the years 1793 and 1801, fourteen were of 
foreign build, an enormous proportion considering the small number 
of foreign-built vessels that is likely to have been employed. 

In a “ Discourse of Trade to the East Indies”? (London, 1621), 
written by Thomas Mun, “ famous in his time among merchants,”’ 
is recorded the following statement of the casualties among shipping 
two centuries and a half ago :— 

“ Of 79 ships sent out’’ (to the Hast Indies) “before the month 
“of July, 1620, 34 had come home in safetie, 4 have been worn out 
“by long service, 2 were overwhelmned in the trimming there, 
“6 have been cast away by the peril of the seas, 12 have been sur- 
“ prised ” (whether by pirates or public enemies is not stated) “and 
“ 21 ships still remained.” 

The following is the proportion of casualties among the vessels 
of which the fates were ascertained :— 


38 or 6550 per cent. returned in safety. 





Si Ae. 1380 a were lost. 
12° 4, 20°90 rs were captured. 
58 100°00 


These figures do not give us the true average ratios of casualties, as 
in order to determine them it would be necessary to know the 
number of voyages performed and the time the ships were employed. 


action by the “Endymion.” Notwithstanding this evidence of the value of the 
principle, it seems to have been subsequently entirely neglected by our naval 
authorities, 
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Tani 1.—Showing the Average Numbers of Vessels Employed 
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Ships of the Line. 








Year. 
Ships. Guns. 
sg 8 Se ee 55 | 4,247 
Ce Shon ta yeotees 88 | 6,750 
OD Pace ceess 98 | 7,568 
W706 hones 106 |. 8,168 
SO fag et 106 | 8,077 
(OS ai erates: 104 | 7,988 
OD 5 catesenaccuies 103 | 7,847 
PBS OOS certesentsane 100 | 7,662 
TESOL he skoie Besa fo2 1) 4,851 
ii ners: —* — 
SOB 2 fuser 54 | 4,097 
Gari hed ee "9 | 6,173 
205 Galiwakigeen 93 | 7,286 
1806. Siis Recon: 104 | 7,986 
UI fe Ronit oer 108 8,299 
0 are ae eee 113 | 8,579 
VOW ae oicusyessaet- III 8,460 
i © Sa 108 8,265 
Bie 10s | 8,061 
en crises: 102 | 17,889 
ts ee ee foo eT FA7 
2 eaaeamngee 43 | 5,563 
SUD Sveceutanteste 38 | . 2,925 
Annual average} 93 | 7,154 
# 
Year of Peace, \ 68 | 5,188 
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Tonnage. 


93,TO4 
147,881 


165,900 


179,566 
177,684 
178,018 
176,505 
172,177 


177,476 

95,233 
142,297 
166,952 


182,823 
189,010 
198,531 
196,363 
192,978 


189,290 
185,862 


183,467 
132,968 
705596 


163,395 


118,360 

















Frigates. 
Ships. Guns. Tonnage. 
80 | 2,821 63,388 
118 | 4,217 95,702 
133 | 4,880 111,909 
138 4,990 118,006 
138 | 4,971 119,352 
132 4,821 12752714 
128 | 4,691 115,546 
130 | 4,785 119,475 
132 | 4,871 123,051 
89 | 3,279 82,962 
108 | 8,957 99,696 
122 | 4,459 113,241 
132 | 4,805 $232,067 
136 | 4,935 125,868 
138.4 =6;,019 128,590 
144 | 5,240 135,609 
145 | 5,299 138,998 
136 | 4,970 131,811 
123 | 4,505 120,292 
124 | 4,597 | 124,849 
118 | 4,462 122,598 
80 | 3,058 83,652 
124 | 4,527 114,280 
105 | 3,868 98,639 








Smaller Armed 
Ships. Guns. 

wa 1,053 

96 | 1,430 | 
120 | 1,795 
144. 1. 2 ATG 
182 2,666 
223 (| 3,198 
238 | 3,422 
240 | 8,457 
227 3,260 
140 | 2,118 
228 3,248 
297 4,109 
342 | 4,746 | 
369 | 5,171 
400 | 5,673 
419 | 5,946 
389 | 5,538 
361 | 5,155 
352 | 50798 
358 | 5,238 
326 | 4,875 
218 3,344 
261 3,759 
rey | 2,818 | 
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as Cruisers in the Royal Navy in each Year from 1798 to 1815. 































Vessels. Oye olin: be Total of all Classes. es 
Numbers of 
Men 

Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Guns. Tonnage. Te 
20,774 — —_ 2,06 8,121 177,266 43,000 
28,912 — — 302 12,397 | 292,496 80,000 
35,082 — — 351 14,193 | 312,891 94,000 
42,359 —— _ 388 15,335 339,931 105,000 
51,795 — — 426 15,714 | 348,831 ]| 114,000 
61,230 a ~- 459 16,004 | 356,462 115,000 
64,798 — — 469 15,960 | 356,849 } 115,000 
655379 — — 470 15,904 | 357,031 | 107,000 
61,385 — — 461 15,982 | 361,903 | 127,000 
44,128 30 23,196 313 9,494 | 245,519 80,000 
66,290 2] 24,100 452 13,3737 | -<332,383 97,000 
79,060 31 16,630 543 15,854: 375,883 115,000 
90,984. 29 14,952 607 | 17,5387 | 411,086 | 115,000 
100,601 27 15,656 640 18,315 | 431,135 124,000 
112,396 28 16,535 676 19,271 | 456,052 | 125,000 
PE9,010 | 27 18,014 FOI 19,646 | 468,996 125,000 
110,780 | 33 23,320 675 19,102 | 466,076 | 187,000 
103,487 38 27,964 640 18,186 | 452,552 | 189,000 
| 102,888 40 29,908 617 17,473 | 438,950 | 187,000 
* 106,140 46 34,842 628 17,577 | 449,298 138,000 
100,707 48 36,411 565 14,900 392,684 111,000 
72,034 36 27,621 252 9,327 | 253,903 81,000 











745554. 20 14,052 498 15,440 | 366,281 








43,953 22 8,683 262 11,364 | 269,635 
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TabitE I1.—Showing the Numbers of Ships of the Royal Navy Accidentally 
in Action not 
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Lost in each Year from 1793 t0 1815. (N.B.—Vessels Captured or Destroyed 
Included.) 
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: 
TaBtE III.—Showing the Number of Vessels of the Royal Navy Lost from 1816 to 1857 — 
Inclusive. 
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REsouRcES of Braziu. Presented by James Herrwoop, M.A., 
ERS. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 19th April, 1864. | 


Brazit is a vast, fertile, and thinly peopled country, occupying 
nearly one-half of the continent of South America. 

About half a million of Indian inhabitants still remain, con- 
nected principally with the vast forests of the northern provinces: 
the collection and preparation of India rubber affords occupation to 
many of the aborigines in the neighbourhood of the River Amazon. 

A desire to reach the East Indies by sailing westwards from 
Portugal led to the discovery of the eastern coast of South America 
in 1500: the territory thus discovered was taken possession of by 
the Portuguese naval commander, Pedro Alvares de Cabral. Jesuit 
missionaries early established themselves in Brazil, and entered into 
commercial enterprises with the aid of the natives, whose services 
and industry they skilfully obtained for the aggrandisement of their 
order. 

During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
Brazil was a colony of Portugal. 

In 1807, the invasion of Portugal by the army of Napoleon I, 
under Junot, led to the retirement of the Prince Regent of Portugal 
with his family to Brazil; a British squadron escorted the Por- 
tuguese fleet, and a court was instituted at Rio de Janeiro. 

Portugal afterwards became a sort of dependency of Brazil, and 
was governed by a council of regency, the royal family remaining in 
South America until the restoration of peace. 

In 1821 a constitution was granted to Brazil, and in 1822, Don 
Pedro, son of the King of Portugal, was chosen Emperor by the 
Brazilians, and Brazil became an independent State. 

A fresh constitution followed this change. 

The Emperor has authority to select ministers of state, to with- 
hold, temporarily, his sanction from legislative measures, and to 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies. The country is divided into 
electoral districts, and the privilege of voting is conferred on all 
persons possessing an annual income, of any sort, of a hundred 
milreis, which is a little more than 10/., but minors, monks, and 
servants are not allowed to vote. 

The 10/. voters choose electors, each of whom must have an 
income of 200 milreis, or a little more than 20/. a-year, as a qualifica- 
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tion; the electors choose the deputies, who must have an income of 
400 milreis each, or about 45/. per annum. 

A somewhat different system is pursued in the selection of 
candidates for the Senate. Hach candidate for that office must 
have an income of 800 milreis, or about gol. a-year; and in the 
case of a vacancy, three persons are elected for the province by 
he system of double election. From the three candidates so 
chosen, the Emperor selects one as a senator, which office is tenable 
for life. 

The general Legislative Assembly consists of two houses, the 
Senate, consisting of 55 members, and the Chamber of Deputies, 
comprising 122 representatives. Hach deputy is paid for his 
attendance, 2,400 milreis, or about 270/. a-year besides travelling 
expenses; and the pay of the senator is 3,600 milreis, or about 
40ol. a-year. All persons born free in Brazil are Brazilian citizens ; 
thus the Indians are citizens; slaves, as soon as they are freed are 
qualified to be primary voters for the election of deputies and - 
senators, if they can make out the revenue of 100 milreis; the free 
born son of the freed man has all the rights of Brazilian citizen- 
ship. 

There are seven Ministers, of the Empire or Interior, Justice, 
Foreign Affairs, the Marine, War, Finance, and Agriculture Com- 
merce and Public Works. One of these is president, and considered 
chief of the ministry. The ministers are named by the Emperor, 
and are, in practice, dependent on majorities in the Legislature. 
Changes of ministry have latterly been very frequent—almost annual. 

The Emperor’s ministers are assisted by a Oouncil of State, 
consisting of twelve ordinary and twelve extraordinary members, all 
named by the Emperor for life. The twelve ordinary members are 
constantly consulted on matters of administration and international 
questions, and are indeed a regular part of the system of Govern- 
ment. The whole twenty-four are convened on grayer occasions. 
The Councillors of State, ordinary and extraordinary, are mostly 
ex-ministers. 

The Brazilian titles of nobility (marquis, count, viscount, and 
baron) are only for life, and do not confer any political position. 
They are given as rewards of public service, as well as for elec- 
tioneering influence. 

At the head of each province is a president seachiies by the 
central Government; and in each province there are district 
Chambers and a general Council (the Legislative Assembly of the 
province), the members of which are elected by the same voters as 
for the election of deputies and senators; and the same voters elect 
the justices of the peace for the municipal districts. All these 
provincial elections are for four years. 
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Population. 


Mr. Christie, Minister at Rio de Janeiro, in a report to 
Earl Russell, 5th August, 1860, estimates the whole population of 
the empire of Brazil at about 74 millions, the aborigines being 
included, who are under a million, and the slaves also included being 
about three millions.* 

The superficial area of the empire is calculated by some writers 
at 3,000,000, and by others at 2,500,000 square miles: on the latter 
supposition, there would be three persons, on an average, to each 
square mile. Brazil, in its extent of territory, is second only to the 
colossal empires of China and Russia, and is about the size of the 
United States of America previous to their separation into the 
Federal and Confederate States. 

Large tracts of Brazil are uninhabited, or peopled only by a 
scattered population. The masses of inhabitants congregate near 
the coast, and around the chief sea ports; thus the district of the 
municipality of Rio de Janeiro comprises about 450,000 inhabitants, 
and the slaves in that district are rather less than half of the 
number. In the province of Rio de Janeiro, the slaves exceed in 
number the free population. 

Bahia contains but a small proportion of whites, and the black 
inhabitants are so numerous, that it resembles an African city. Out 
of 125,000 inhabitants of Bahia, seven-eighths are said to be blacks, 
and nearly all the negroes are slaves. 

Pernambuco has a population of about 80,000, of whom one- 
third are estimated to be slaves; one-third coloured free blacks; and 
remaining one-third are Brazilians and foreigners. 

Whilst Brazil remained a colony of Portugal, but few women 
accompanied the emigrants to South America: the earliest European 
settlers intermarried and mixed with Indian women: afterwards an 
extensive intermixture of race occurred with the Africans who were 
bought for slavery. 

The mixed population increases continually and rapidly in Brazil, 
and many of the so-called whites hardly deserve the appellation. 

In the northern provinces the Indian element preponderates. In 
South Brazil the negroes are numerous. The greater part of the 
population of the Brazilian empire probably consists of mixed 
breeds, each of which has a distinguishing name; thus Mulatto 
denotes the offspring of a white with a negro; and Mameluco, that 
of a white with an Indian; Cafuzo denotes the mixture of the Indian 
and negro; Curiboco, the cross between the Cafuzo and the Indian ; 
Xibaro, that between the Cafuzo and the negro. These are seldom, 


* «Slave Trade Correspondence, B,” presented to Parliament, in 1861, p. 44. 
s 2 
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however, well demarcated; and all shades of colour exist in the 
country.* 


Slavery. 


Brazilian merchant ships contain a large proportion of slaves in 
their crews, which may be a reason for such ships seldom touching 
at any British ports, as slave sailors landing in Great Britain would 
immediately become free. 

In 1826 a treaty was made between Great Britain and Brazil, 
providing that at the expiration of three years from the exchange 
of ratifications, the carrying on of the slave trade by any Brazilian 
subject, should be unlawful, and should be deemed and treated as 
piracy. 

During those three years, terminating in 1830, a considerable 
increase of the trade in slaves took place; much Brazilian capital 
was embarked in slave traffic, and the greatest possible use of that 
source of profit was made as long as it was permitted. 

In 1828 the number of slaves imported into Rio, amounted to 
435555;7 and during the twelve months ending 380th June, 1880, 
the same port received 56,777 negroes, besides which, there were 
21,554 imported into other parts of Brazil, making a fetal, in that 
year, of 78,331 imported slaves.{ 

For twenty years, after 1830, the slave trade continued without 
abatement, and during that period a million of slaves were imported 
into Brazil. Lord Howden, Minister at Rio de Janeiro, reported an 
importation of upwards of 60,000 negroes in 1847.§ Slavers were 
seized in 1850 by orders of the British Government in the Brazilian 
ports and rivers, and this decided measure led to such active efforts 
on the part of the Brazilian Government to suppress the slave trade, 
that in 1851, Sir James Hudson reported that only 460 slaves had 
been imported into Brazil during the first quarter of that year. The 
slave trade has not been continued in Brazil since 1851, but there 
are upwards of three millions of slaves now in that empire. 

Coffee plantations have been so profitable, that they have much 
increased in number, and many slaves have been brought from the 
northern or equatorial provinces of Brazil to the coffee grounds of — 
the more southerly provinces. 

An internal slave trade is thus kept up, involving some of the 
worst cruelties of forced removal of slaves from homes and separa- 
tion of families.) Mr. Westwood, the Consul at Rio de Janeiro, 
wrote to the Harl of Clarendon, 22nd January, 1857, “ During the 


* «The Naturalist in the River Amazon,” vol. i, p. 35. 
+ “ Walsh’s Notices of Brazil,” vol. ii, p. 322. 

t “Sir T. F. Buxton, Slave Trade,” p. 5. 

§ “Slave Trade Correspondence, B,” presented in 1849. 
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“last year, the value of slaves increased so much in this province, 
“that large numbers were purchased in Bahia, Pernambuco, and 
“ other parts, by unfeeling speculators, and brought to this city for 
“sale. Many of these unfortunate beings were brought from 
“ estates where they were born, and torn away from relations and 
“ old associations in the most inhuman and cruel manner possible.” 
“ Amongst the slaves transported from the north,” lately said a 
Brazilian senator in the Senate, “I have seen some in the market of 
“ Rio de Janeiro, who are children of 10 and 12 years old, who have 
“left their parents in the north, and are sold here. A slave from 
“the north told me that he was married in the province where he 
*‘ was sold, and that his wife remained there, and he was sent here.’’* 
Mr. Scarlett, Minister at Rio de Janeiro, made a strong appeal to 
the Brazilian Government to stop this traffic in 1858, but without 
effect. According to recent reports from Mr. Christie, about 5,000 
slaves a-year have been imported in this way for sale into Rio 
Janeiro during the last twelve years. 

This large deportation of slaves from the northern provinces is 
necessarily causing a dearth of labour in the north, where the heat 
being greater than in the south, African labour is not so easily 
replaced by Portuguese or German immigration. 

The Brazilian nation is the owner of slaves estimated in the last 
annual report of the Finance Minister at 1,520. These are located 
on different national estates. The unproductiveness of these estates 
under slave labour has been the subject of complaint for some years 
past, in the Finance Minister’s reports, and it is an economical point 
of interest on account of the dearness of slave labour. The Finance 
Minister stated in 1860, “The gross receipts of the Piauh estates 
“were, in the financial year 1858-59, 3,931/. 10s. 4d., which, dis- 
“ tributed among 807 slaves, gives a result of about 4/. 17s. 5d. per 
“annum for each slave, which is little more than the monthly 

- “wages of a slave! And from this sum no deduction is made for 
“rent, or for increase of cattle. The receipts of the Para estates 
“during the same year amounted to 3,126/. 15s. 3d., which, dis- 
“tributed among 127 slaves, gives the annual sum of 24/. 128. 3d. 
“for each slave.”’{ The Finance Minister recommended the sale 
of some of the estates and the removal of the slaves. In the last 
report he recommended the emancipation of slaves who from old age 
or permanent illness are unable to do any work, and he begs the 
Legislature to authorize their gratuitous emancipation ; but he does 
not explain how they are to subsist after emancipation. “The 


* Speech of Senator Silveira da Motta, 17th May, 1861, in “Slave Trade 
* Correspondence, B,” presented 1862, p. 51. 

+ “Slave Trade Correspondence, B,” presented 1863, p. 112. 

{ Ibid., presented 1862, p. 40. 
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‘¢ Government not considering itself authorised to grant emancipa- 
“tion, except by depositing in the public coffers the price at which 
“the slaves may be valued by the proper authority, you will see 
“ that, in the impossibility of the slave’s acquiring freedom, his lot 
‘‘ becomes much worse, he is condemned to a perpetual captivity 
“ and has no benefit from his long previous services and the fidelity 
“and devotion with which he gave them. In such circumstances 
“ humanity implores you to resolve on the gratuitous emancipation 
“of slaves of the nation when, by reason of advanced age or per- 
“ manent infirmity of a grave character, they become unable to do 
“‘ work for the nation.’’ But how are these infirm slaves to maintain 
themselves ? 

Since the commencement of the present year, a Brazilian senator 
has introduced into the Senate a bill for compulsory emancipation 
of all slaves held by the Brazilian nation, as well as all slaves owned 
by convents and by foreigners (as for example Englishmen) from 
countries in which slavery is illegal. The bill has been rejected. 
The same senator has of late years unsuccessfully proposed bills for 
abolishing public sales of slaves by auction, and preventing the 
separation of husband and wife, parents and children by sale, and 
for other mitigations of slavery. 

The following are the last published consular returns of prices 
of slaves in Brazil, 830th June, 1862 :— 

ttio de Janeiro: Slaves for agriculture and mining, males, 107/. 
to 193/.; females, 107/. to 160/.; for domestic service, males, 129/. 
to 214/.; females, 107/. to 193/. Rio Grande do Sul: for agricul- 
ture, males and females, 130/.; for domestic service, males, 151/.; 
females, 1357. Bahia: African males, 180/.; African females, 108/.; 
Creole males, 108/. to 162/.; females, 65/. to 86/. Para: males, 
133. to 1770.; females, 111. to 144/.; males, with trades, 166/. to 
2220. 

The cessation of the slave trade has necessarily increased the 
price of slaves. It may be presumed also, in the absence of all 
statistics, that the number of slaves has diminished and is diminish- 
ing, after a loss for twelve years past of importations at the rate of 
40,000 to 60,000 a-year. Cholera and other epidemics have carried 
away a large number of slaves since 1850; cholera alone is said to 
have carried away 16,000 in 1855. On the other hand, there will 
necessarily be more care of slaves, more attention to breeding 
among them, and fewer manunissions. But as regards breeding, 
there is the strong prejudice of the slave women against bringing 
up their children to be slaves to contend with, which leads to 
abortions, infanticides, and large mortality among slave children 
from neglect. 

It is caleulated that there are under the control of the Brazilian 
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Government about 10,000 free Africans (including progeny) who 
have been rescued in former years from slavers by British cruisers, 
and confided to the care of the Brazilian Government under the pro- 
visions of the Slave Trade Treaty with Brazil, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment guaranteeing their freedom. The treatment of these free 
blacks has been for the last twenty years a subject of unpleasant 
correspondence between the English and Brazilian Governments ; 
and these 10,000 free blacks are said to be kept in a state of virtual 
slavery. Aslateas the 8th January, 1863, Lord Russell remonstrated 
against the application of regulations to these free blacks which, he 
said, “ practically consign to six years forced servitude, men, women, 
“and children, who are free according to the showing of the 
“ Brazilian authorities themselves.”’ 


Commerce. 


The values, sterling, of the imports and exports of Brazil for the 
year 1861-62, were, imports, about 12,376,o00l.; exports, about 
13,600,0001. 

During the same financial year, 1861-62, the sterling value of the 
imports from Great Britain to Brazil amounted to about 5,918,646/., 
and the value of the exports to Great Britain to about 6,127,718. 

The Brazilian import duties have since 1844 been placed on a 
general basis of 30 per cent. ad valorem. Treaties with Great 
Britain and other countries, limiting import duties to 15 per cent., 
expired in 1844. 

Mr. Baillie’s report of January, 1861, states “that after the 
“expiration of all these treaties, Brazil introduced a general and 
“ highly restrictive tariff in 1844, by which an import duty of 30 per 
“ cent. was imposed on foreign goods in general, while on certain 
“articles, duties were levied ranging from 2 to 50 per cent. ad 
“valorem. The export duties remained as they had been fixed in 
“ 1835, viz., 17 per cent. on the most important Brazilian products, 
“and from 4 to 17 per cent. ad valorem on others.”’* In 1858 the 
excessive dearness of provisions led to a great reduction in the 
duties on the chief imported articles of food, dried fish, jerked beef 
from the River Plate, and wheat flour, which were reduced to 5 per 
cent. There was also at this time a reduction of one-half of the 
duties on the principal imported manufactures. In 1860 the import 
duties were increased from 2 to 5 per cent., and the export duties 
by 2 per cent., to bring increase of revenue. 

The provincial Assemblies of Brazil are permitted to levy export 
duties. Thus in Para, one of the nothern provinces of Brazil, the 
export duties vary from 5 to 10 per cent., the most productive 


* “ Reports of Secretaries of Legation,” No. 4, p. 461. 
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article being Indian rubber: the import duties vary from 18 to 
80 per cent. 

On the southern frontier of Brazil, near the River Plate States, 
a great deal of smuggling is carried on, which, according to the 
report of the Minister of Finance of 1860, is rapidly increasing. 
The duties imposed in the Brazilian port of Rio Grande are so 
much higher than those of Monte Video, that British manufactures 
passing the frontier of the River Plate States can be furnished to 
the interior of the province of Rio Grande do Sul, 20 per cent. 
cheaper than the regular merchant can afford to sell them. The 
Brazilian duties vary from 50 to 80 per cent. on the cost price in 
England.* 

Long and vexatious formalities characterise the Custom House 
system of Brazil. Merchants must pay the Custom House agents 
if they wish to get easily through the multitudinous forms required 
in the ports of that country. Portuguese habits are retained in 
Brazil, and the same ordeal of health visits, police, and Custom 
House searchers is insisted upon before a passenger is allowed to 
leave his ship. 

A long string of regulations is provided, and a ship master or 
merchant, who innocently contravenes them, is liable to heavy fines, 
and even confiscation of the ship, or its property, although there 
has been no fraudulent intention.t 

All the foreign trade with Europe and the United States is con- 
ducted in foreign vessels, the Brazilian vessels confining themselves 
to coasting voyages and to the River Plate. 

The following are the number of vessels, tonnage, and crews 
which entered and left the Brazilian ports in 1861-62 on foreign 


voyages :— 



















Entries. Departures. 

National— 

WiGESGLS ssdiveececncnton 190 126 

PINS See iea abe hae 31,308 29,129 

Crews # 5 diwictacsca 1,719 1,905 
Foreign— 

Vessels ...csccccceesesesees 2,572 2,463 

GY ne On COR LRA 904,936 1,023,402 - 

CROWS: sigiden scone, 41,542 41,158 
Total— 

WiGapele jaindaveosees ve 2,762 2,589 

TONS sere heros eeestan ake 941,244 LORD ST 

CROWS, 0.72. eedteameteane 43,261 A2,523 





* “ Reports of Secretaries of Legation,” No. 4, p. 461. 
+ “ William Hadfield’s Brazil,’ London, 1854, p, 157. 
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The following are the numbers of vessels and tonnage of the 
coasting trade for 1861-62 :— 






Entries. Departures. 
ee deckih emaseuttacs : 3,062 
BAI BT ne 232,587 . 621,869 








Productions. 

Coffee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco, constitute the principal pro- 
ductions of Brazil; as well as India rubber, Paraguay tea, rum, and 
cocoa. 

During five years, 1852-57, the annual average value of the 
exports of these products was as follows :— 


Milreis. £ 
COBO sss sae i riciancstanSconcaertanscen 43,990,620 = 4,948,945 
PUA casts iaas sok a ccostseesnekosees 20,099,740 ,, 2,261,220 
Cousot Fenee in chee 5,518,850 _,, 620,871 
ROA CCON Neel tose 2:162,200' > 45 PAZ AT 
Ritch 5 BUDD CP to. <.c58k cesses cehessds 2,336,780__,, 262,888 
PALO MAY, COAs<sctesieceondedoccoess 1,335,684 _,, 150,264 
GT ihn Rr nee ere 943,887 5 106,136 
(OPCs a cepa eae OR a 758,472 ,, 85,328 


The quality of Brazilian cotton greatly deteriorated some years 
ago from want of care, and from the mixture of inferior qualities 
with the finest descriptions of that product. 

During the Civil War in the United States of America, Brazilian 
cotton has obtained an important position, being regarded as similar, 
for fine numbers, to the cotton of New Orleans and Texas. A remark- 
able increase in the export of gold and silver bullion from Great 
Britain to Brazil has taken place during the American war; the 
value of these exports being— 


Exports of Bullion from 
Great Britain to Brazil. 


£ 
iB SOR oo ieesvasccdanses ds dog epiceneasoael ieeeaevaeedense 169,813 
es 62 Rbasvonldstcsasganetecese denier soso euavedeenseeieedss 452,392 
- ame ee RAR ne Samar Mr ee Sa wep FOP 157 31,027 


The estimate of the supply of cotton from Brazil for the year 
1864, to different countries, is given in the “North American 
“ Review,” for April, 1864, as follows :— 


Brazil.—Supply of Cotton for 1864. 








Pounds Weight 
Avoirdupois. 





Average Weight. 










———_ 





_— 





155,000 180 2.7;900,000 
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The reviewer remarks, that there is a larger proportional supply 
of fine Egyptian and Brazilian cotton than of any other. 

Paraguay tea is exported to the River Plate, where it is an 
habitual beverage in Buenos Ayres. The only Brazilian provinces 
which export it are those of Rio Grande do Sul and Parana. 

Companies have been formed in Brazil for the purchase of 
articles of food, such as salt fish, wheat, flour, and fresh meat; and 
when there is no deficiency in the market, these articles are sold at 
high prices. 

Tables of the average official prices of articles of food in Brazil, 
according to weekly returns, from 1850-51 to 1858-59, show that the 
seven principal articles of public consumption, viz., rice, sugar, dried 
meat, mandioca flour, beans, Indian corn, and bacon, have doubled in 
price in the eight years, 1850-51 to 1858-59, and since the popula- 
tion has not increased in so great a proportion during that time, nor 
the produce diminished, it is evident that the monopoly of these 
food companies must affect so extraordinary a rise in price. 

Fresh meat has also risen enormously in price, notwithstanding 
that the breeding of cattle and pigs has undergone no diminution. 
The trade in dried meat has diminished, whilst the prices have 
increased, notwithstanding a reduction in the import duties on this 
article. 

Revenue and Expenditure.* 


The Minister of Finance estimates the receipts for the financial 
year, 1864-65, at 51,000,c00g000, fifty-one millions of milreis 
(thousand reis). The value of the milreis in English money con- 
stantly fluctuates ; it is at present a little above 2s. 3d., but in this 
paper it has been calculated always at that value,27d. The estimated 
revenue, therefore, for 1864-65, is about 5,737,500. The expen- 
diture estimated for 1864-65 is 57,846,407$766 or about 6,504,720. 

We may say, roughly, that the estimated revenue for 1864-65. is 
5% millions sterling; and the estimated expenditure 64 millions, 
showing a deficiency of three-quarters of a million. In addition to the 
51,000,000 milreis revenue, there is an estimate of Government. 
deposits to the amount of 3,340,854 milreis, or about 375,846/., 
which may be used in aid of revenue, but which will of course be 
strictly a debt. 

In the financial year, 1861-62, the revenue was higher than any 
previous year, and reached the sum of 52,078,085 milreis, exclusive 
of deposits. This amount has not since been attained. The Finance 
Minister had calculated 513 millions of milreis of receipts for 
1863-64, with a surplus of 470,946$362. But this estimate has 


* The following particulars about revenue are taken from the “ Annual Report 
“ of the Minister of Finance,” presented to the Legislative Assembly in May, 1863. 
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proved fallacious, and instead of a surplus there is a deficit; and 
another deficit 1s announced for the coming year, 1864-65. Sp to 
the year 1856-57, “the revenue annually exceeded the expenditure, but 
since then it ive been constantly the other way, even in the year 
1861-62, when the revenue reached its highest point. In 1860 a 
Committee of the Chamber of Deputies reported an accumulation 
of deficits for the end of the financial year, 1862-63, estimated at 
to millions of milreis (1,125,000/.), and the Legislature authorized 
the issue of treasury bills to the extent of 8 millions of milreis. 
At the same time the customs and export duties were increased. 
According to Mr. Baillie, the Secretary of Legation at Rio de 
Janeiro, in his reports on the commerce and finance of Brazil, laid 
before Parliament, the annual estimates of expenditure never include 
everything, and are always exceeded, and the deficits are probably 
understated.* Loans raised by the Brazilian Government during 
the last year, 1863, to the extent of four millions sterling, have 
cleared off the treasury bills issued under the authorization of 1860, 
and all deficit up to the end of 1863, and added to the permanent 
national debt. The Minister of Finance, in his annual report of 
1863, urgently invites the Legislature to provide for future equaliza- 
tion of revenue and expenditure by economy or new taxes. 

The chief item of revenue is customs’ duties, more than half of 
the estimate for 1864-65, viz., 29,650,co0f000, or about 3,335,625/. 
The export duties amount to 7,759,576g000, or about 872,552/.; 
that is, the import duties amount to about 34 millions sterling, and 
the export duties not quite g00,000l. 

The expenditure is distributed as follows among the different 
ministries :— 


Ministry of thie Cmipire: OF TTETIO? 2.0. osescacensvoseone 4,781,4948730 
Pe PUBLACE. «sa ndetennstetessdhaniiseundaounoavnusnoonneniceadear’ 35209,5958835 
. ROR EVGIE GAESITS! | Uses uccy aes tevtanstascasatoctaeits 767,4.308553 
s MITA pes Gew as ucops can dalle Saisie aw tpesaamors 4,75 2,091$920 
a3 WUE: Sows. iastesustachalvaecovsasauesangest Nckbentensiaroens 13,206,2748349 
ae METERING OO Zeer na crocct toescndets metre cence 19,131,198$512 


agriculture,commerce, and public works 8,998,321$867 


The estimate for the ministry of the empire includes the 
allowance to the Emperor (800,000 milreis, or about 9go,0oo0l.), 
Empress (96,000 milreis, or about 10,g0o/.), and the other members 
of the imperial family, the ministers, council of state, presidents of 
the provinces, senators (275,550 milreis, or about 31,000/.), and 
deputies (410,480 milreis, or about 40,174/.) The chief part of the 
estimate for the ministry of foreign affairs, is for the diplomatic and 


* “Reports of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Legation,” &c., No. 5, presented 
1862, pp. 84 and 258. 
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consular services, the whole expense of which is 597,430 milreis (or 
about 63,210/.). The estimate for the ministry of finance, includes 
the interest on national debt and sinking fund payments. 

There has been a very great increase both of revenue and annual 
expenditure of late years. Compare the estimates for 1864-65 with 
the revenue and expenditure of 1855-56 :— 




















Revenue. Expenditure. 
1855-56 w...sseeee. 38,634,3568 40,242,6488 
go os Rn 51,000,0008 57,846,4078 






In the year 1848-58, the revenue was little more than 25 millions 
of milreis, so that it has more than doubled since. The expenditure 
for the year 1844-45, was 25,458,230$334.* 

The national debt of Brazil may be roughly stated at about 
21 or 22 millions sterling. It is made up as follows, as shown by 
the last annual report of the Minister of Finance :— 


£& 

Foreign debt, up to 31st December, 1862 ...........604 ao 1,205,000 
National funded debt ik ee 69,658,000$000 7,836,525 
WAG OAURESOOM . sacsscosu.avarcetetvasytaed veal labo erasoutatervecveesactadees 137,553$445 As.413 
In provinces (not in Great | B20 9) Bae Cre See ee 220,477$323 24,804 
Debt anterior to 1827 (not inscribed) cesses 108,7438139 12,234 
Treasury bills to. 80th April, 1868. ..........ssasenseneees 6,576,000$000 738,800 
Government paper money in circulation, March,1863 35,340,4695000 3,975,802 
PPMP C AOD OSIGH: ssvcwcssxessnsuscrinaonp asleateianesubosudnecgate res 1,767 3458521 198,826 
rpms TUT circ cesentineeeacett vases tv qeiesnivanevacrsenceeenamacccess 9,161,9048342 1,029,464 
Desd and absentoes’ fund... sics..0s...ccsssosessancdaanseasoseystdanns 3,056,6988716 342,878 
Pasar VOuG Ob ~ iasaecavasiecedessesatovvabasesniss saereedymianeesareeanas 1,473,177$105 165,627 

2155455373 





Since this estimate was published, a loan of 3,300,000/. has been 
raised in England, and another of 600,000/. in Rio de Janeiro: 
total, 3,900,000/. But with these loans 2,855,500/. of the foreign — 
debt and the 738,800/. of treasury bills are to be paid off; total, 
3,544,300/., so that there will be only an increase of 306,700/. to 
the national debt, which may be estimated roughly at 22 millions 
sterling. 

In addition to this debt, liabilities of the Brazilian Goren 
by guarantees of interest to railway undertakings, should be men- 
tioned. There are guarantees of 7 per cent. interest (5 per cent. 
guaranteed by the imperial Government and 2 per cent. by the 


* Mr. Baillie’s report, July, 1861, “ Reports’ of Secretaries of Legation,” 
No. 5, p. 83. 
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respective provincial Governments) on the following amounts of 
capital for the following undertakings : — 


£ 
Don Pedro IT railway (in province of Rio de Janeiro)... 3,000,000 
Pernambuco histy. © alec duos cicdaual Mics vausasvenaeeecoscaetnacdaehoceuugat 1,200,000 
Bahia fo Se BRA NE RT i RD em rt WR a <> 1,800,000 
San Paolo MG 2 sa tatedtdnea rations iesesheuscoeh abe etcsakeceeuae 2,000,000 
8,000,000 


The imperial Government have therefore guaranteed for these 
useful public undertakings 5 per cent. on 8 millions sterling, or 
400,000/. a-year. ‘These guarantees of 7 per cent. are of course not 
guarantees of interest to the shareholders, irrespective of profit or 
loss in working the railways ; loss in working has first to be provided 
for out of the 7 per cent. guaranteed. 
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Prick of Epirpues and PoraBLes m aA.p. 1506. By CoLoNEeL 
W. Hz. Syxzs, M.P., F.R.S., President of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 15th December, 1863. | 


I am indebted to the Master of the Salters’ Company, Alderman 
Gibbons, who obligingly acquiesced in my application for a copy 
of a bill of fare, with prices and quantities attached, of a dinner for 
fifty members of the Salters’ Company in 1506, three years after 
the true English shillings were first coined, before which the Saxon 
shilling was 5d. and then 4d., and the Normans introduced a 
nominal shilling of 12d.; and three years after Henry VIII 
married Catherine of Arragon, and fourteen years before the inter- 
view of Henry and Francis I at the Field of the Cloth of Gold on 
the 3lst May, 1520. It was plainly a very modest feed, which 
their successors of the present day would inevitably eschew, for the 
whole cost of the dinner for fifty people was just 1/. 13s. 2d., or 
about 73d., say 8d., per head, or one-fifteenth of what the members 
of the Statistical Club pay for their dinner without wine, and one- 
sixtieth or one-ninetieth of a public or corporation dinner with wines. 
But the bill of fare tells us of something more than of the frugal 
habits of the worthy Salters,—it tells us of the marvellously con- 
trasted relations between prices and provender in 1506 and 1863. 
It tells us also of the feelings of the age with respect to the con- 
stituents of a grand civic. dinner, suitable to the dignity of a City 
Company; for we find perfumes were used, at the cost of 2d., and 
the vessels were garnished at the cost of 3d. But the dignity of the 
entertainment seems to have been indicated by the most costly item 
in the bill of fare, namely, one swan and four geese, 7s. Now as 
there were twelve pence to a shilling in those days as now, although 
only nine pence to an Irish shilling, consequently the average cost. 
was 16;5,d.; but we may fairly consider the noble swan estimated at 
half-a-dozen geese, which might make the cost of the dish of the 
swan nearly one-sixth the cost of the whole dinner. Evidently the 
tastes and the teeth of the gastronomers of the day must have been 
very different from those of us degenerate moderns, or they must 
have found the mastication of the noble bird, supposing him to have 
attained a mature age, but poorly compensated by the dignity of the 
display, great as it must have been if the price of the bird be a 
standard of comparison with the price of the poor chickens (to us 
degenerates modern objects of luxury), thirty-six of which were put 
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‘upon the table for 4s. 6d., or one penny halfpenny each; for which, 


alas, in these days, notable housewives have to pay from 24 pence to 
60 pence each; and the bill of fare tells us that fifty eggs cost two 
pence. Those were days for rich custards and puddings, one feature 
of what was thought necessary in John Bull’s repast before the 
introduction of French cookery is wanting; there are no massive 
joints, no sirloins of beef, no haunches, saddles, or legs of mutton, 
and no pork joints at all, the only contributions from quadrupeds 
being two rumps of beef tails and four breasts of veal, and nine 
rabbits, the latter costing 7 farthings each. There is a total absence 
of fish, which would seem to imply there was not a fish market, or 
that the supply was scanty and dear, although the Fishmongers, one 
of the great and wealthy companies of London, date from 1384, or 
122 years before the date of the dinner. Six quails cost 3d. each, 
an extravagant price compared eee the chickens. The potables 
were limited to a kilderkin of ale, 34 gallons of Gascoigne wine, and 
a solitary bottle of sweet Muscovadine; as the kilderkin contained 
18 gallons, or 72 ae the heges npeied within a fraction of 
14 quarts each, at 1,2;d. per quart, to wash down the probably tough 
swan; and the aed ae 4 gallons of curds, at a penny a gallon, and 
14.lb. of comfits at 2d., were associated with the consumption of 
rather more than a es of wine per head, at 1,,d. per pint; 

although the Cape of Good Hope had only ie amed eleven years 
before the date of the dinner, and the West Indies discovered only 
fourteen years before, the scarcer and costly products of tropical 
India found their way to the Salters’ table; the contributions, no 
doubt, of the overland trade carried on by the Venetians. There 
are 207. of pepper, at 2d., from the Malabar Coast, and 2 oz. of 
cloves and mace, at 4d., from the Moluccas; 3 lbs. of sugar, at 8d., 
must have come from India; dates from Arabia or Morocco, and 
raisins from Spain or Turkey,—testifying to England participating, 
in Henry VIL’s day, in the trade with remote regions,—but little 
contemplating its expansion to 335 millions in 1863. The Salters’ 
bill of fare has no charge for the article of salt, and there are no 
apples and, of course, no potatoes. The worthy Salters did not 
confine their enjoyments to the gastric regions, but incurred the 
expense of 2d. to perfume their persons or the atmosphere of their 
hall; nor did they omit a manifestation of their taste in garnishing 
the vessels at the cost of 3d. Evidently the services of the cook 
were estimated in a disproportionate ratio to the total cost of the 
dinner, for the remuneration of 3s. 6d. was nearly one-tenth of the 
total expense; but whether his skill was manifested ina “ premier 
** service ’’ entrées, relevé, and entremets, as at the dinner at the 
Salters’ Hall of which I had the gratification of partaking, on the 
18th November, 1863, the bill of fare of 1506 does not enlighten us. 
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‘Water was a marketable commodity, for 3d. was paid for the 
supply for the cooking. Our coal-fields were then contributing fuel, 
for 4d. was expended for a quarter of a load, but what that load 
weighed, whether so many cwts., or a cart load, or a chaldron, or any 
other quantity, the bill of fare does not say. Finally, the bill of fare 
does not enlighten us about toasts and speeches, characteristics of 
modern public dinners. Possibly our ancestors were too simple 
minded to attempt to win applause by addresses which too frequently 
sacrifice truth to rhetorical display and conventualities. 


A Bill of Fare for Fifty People of the Company of Salters, a.p. 1506. 
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I.—Statistics of Educational Results. By Enwtx Cuapwicx, C.B.* 


Muvcu of the scepticism prevalent as to the power and value of 
popular education arises from the inability of the educationist, or of 
the school teacher, to adduce satisfactory statistical evidence of the 
moral or of the intellectual results from any special courses of 
instruction or training, as manifested in after life. From the most 
advanced schools the pupils are discharged and sent abroad amidst 
the crowds of large towns; and the closely occupied school teacher 
usually only sees or hears of the careers of a few of them casually. 
From the loose observations of the few, he draws his own conclusions. 
Whether the majority have done well or ill, he cannot, when cross- 
examined, pretend to answer. How they are distinguished from 
others who have been under an educational course different from his 
own, he cannot tell. On the other hand, from conspicuous instances 
of moral or intellectual failures, generally exceptional, parties, par- 
ticularly members of Parliament, draw inferences adverse to popular 
elementary education. 

In poor-law administration I found it to be important to obtain 
more certain and complete information than had hitherto been 
obtained, of the moral as well as the intellectual results of training 
and education. I adopted, as a rude practical test of moral results, 
the fact of a child getting into a place and keeping it fora year. 
In a large proportion of the town parishes, not above one-third of 
the children so tested were found in conditions of self-supporting or 
respectable industry. In order to ascertain the results of particular 
methods of instruction, I got in some parishes circular letters sent 
to the employers of children, requesting answers to questions as to 
their experience of them, and as to any defaults attributable to 
education or training for which remedies were needed. Few answers 
were got that could be depended upon. Many of the employers 
were themselves ill educated, and incapable of giving proper answers. 
I then got several of the new union chaplains to make house-to-house 
visits to the employers of the children, to make the requisite inquiries 
from them. These first visits of the chaplains to the employers of the 
orphan or destitute female children, sometimes led them into common 
brothels and terrible haunts of vice, to which the poor children had 
been allowed to be taken without inquiry, and places where clergy- 


* From the Musewm, a quarterly journal of education, Edinburgh: Gordon. 
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men had never before been seen. Then it was made more apparent, 
that there were common conditions of domestic service in which the 
efforts of all moral or religious instruction must be destroyed,— 
places where a poor employer, the master and the mistress, with the 
male apprentice as well as the young girl, were crowded together in 
one sleeping-room,—places in beer-shops and common lodging-houses. 
Then, again, it was made more clear, in respect to the parish appren- 
tices of good intellectual training, that, their physical training having 
been neglected, they were physically inapt for the work to which they 
were put, or incapable of it, or were maltreated for their presumed 
unwillingness, and ran away. The ignorant and irresponsible local 
administrators of the local self-governments, in their impatience to 
be rid of burdens, took any offers for the service of the children, and 
hence created additional burdens from a delinquent as well as a 
pauper population. The immediate results of these house-to-house 
visitations and examinations, beyond the possible care of the school 
teacher, was to impress upon the guardians the necessity of exercis- 
ing care to obtain fit places for children, as well as to modify the 
training, so as to prepare the children for suitable occupations. 
Rules have in many instances been framed for these purposes, and 
in well administered district schools the house-to-house visitation of 
the children, at their places of work or of habitation, is provided for 
as a regular and responsible service. In some instances the new 
duties have been devolved upon an officer of the class of a relieving 
officer. But more inferior appointments ought to be prevented by 
positive regulation. The service is one which, for secular purposes 
alone, requires a high amount of discretion and moral influence, 
which is given by education and position such as is only available 
from amongst the clergy. The clergyman’s office and position are 
specially important for the moral support of lonely orphan children: 
Viewed administratively, however, I have to submit this service of 
house-to-house visitation as a proper audit of public educational 
institutions, and as an important means of testing and advancing 
their efficiency. J found great differences in results from the teach- 
ing in different schools where the subject-matters taught are alike, 
but where the conditions and manners of the teachers were different. 
These differences strongly impressed me with the importance which 
such an order would enforce of having well-mannered persons as 
teachers. 

The regular topics of inquiry with which such an officer should 
be charged, would be from the employed as well as the employer, as 
to the school instruction, “ Which portions of it (to use the phrase 
in the competitive schools) are found practically to pay the best ? 
What additions or variations are needed for the service, or for the 
happiness of the individual taught? What of the book instruction 
is found to have been useless, or a mere waste of time, or, to use the 
school slang, has been mere rot, that ought to have been cut away ?” 
And he should report accordingly. The benefits derivable from such 
a system of visitation—less of the schools themselves than of the 
domiciles of those who have been brought up in them—are great. 
From those already instituted in connection with the district half- 
time poor-law schools in England, there are now derivable educational 
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statistics, founded on the house-to-house visitations, of a new value 
to determine the results of educational and training power. 

These district schools may be considered as being to some extent 
children’s hospitals, into which are received the most enfeebled and 
physically deteriorated and wretched of the population. They con- 
tain a large proportion of scrofulous, idiotic and partially idiotic, 
deaf and dumb, and bodily disabled children. The law of England 
does not yet protect the children of profligate parents from the 
exercise of authority by those parents, or prevent the prostitute. 
mother from claiming her daughter at the age of puberty, and taking 
her to live in her own haunts, and out of the reach of after visitation 
and influence. Eliminating such cases, taking the cases of what are 
called pure orphans, it appears on statistical returns, tested by the 
requisite house-to-house visitation, that of those who can be accounted 
for as in good, respectable, self-supporting service, the moral failures 
by misconduct amounting to a disqualification for such service, are 
reduced to about 2 per cent. Another source of valuable statis- 
tical evidence of educational and training power is afforded by the 
udministration of the public schools maintained for children educated 
for the army and for the navy, and by the returns from responsible 
military and naval officers as to the conduct in the regiments or on 
shipboard of those so trained and educated. Some of the most inter- 
esting and important of the educational statistics, and the best 
methods of registering the facts for those statistics that I have met 
with, are those devised and conducted by the Rev. George Fisher, 
the Principal of the Greenwich Hospital School. Some foreign 
commissioners of education to whom I have shown them have 
expressed their concurrence with me as to their practical value. I 
beg to be permitted to draw attention in the Museum to his state- 
ment of them to me, as also his answers as to the results, inasmuch 
as I did not obtain them in time for their being submitted to Parlia- 
ment with the other educational evidence collected by me. 

The Rev. George Fisher, Principal of the Greenwich Hospital 
School. 

What is the present number of the pupils of your school? 
Eight hundred. Of what class are they P—They may perhaps be 
best described in the words of Mr. Canon Mosely, who reported on 
them, that the great majority of them are the sons of sailors; that 
they have not unfrequently passed their previous lives amongst the 
lowest haunts of a seafaring population, and they come to the insti- 
tution “at an age (about eleven), when the influence of evil example 
has already begun to acquire some hold upon them, and the evil habits 
has begun to be felt.’’ He says, “ My object is simply to show what 

a school composed of such children becomes when the standard of 
tiesticn | is low, and what when it is high.” 

‘What were ine intellectual results before the commencement of 
the new course of tuition —We had no record of results, and it was 
to supply the deficiency that the numerical method was devised by 
me. The teaching was of a very inferior character. The elementary 
subjects were confined to reading, a little grammar, church catechism, 
and writing taught only to the first-class, and carried out ou the 
monitorial system of Bell. There were then only two masters to 
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400 children. What are now the subject-matters taught ?—Reading, 
spelling, writing, ciphering, mathematics, grammar, and composition ; 
general history, French, drawing, and practical science, including 
mechanics, steam machinery, and hydrostatics, and the common 
experiments in natural philosophy. There are now 16 masters to 
800 boys, and there are also 16 pupil teachers. 

Are the boys of the same class as before ?—Just the same. What 
were the moral results obtained formerly, as set forth in general 
descriptions? —Mr. Canon Mosely, who inspected the school at that 
time states, in 1842, that the infliction of corporal punishments was 
very frequent, that is, by the birch, for offences out of school as 
well as in school; and for out-door offences the punishments were 
confinement by the leg by a chain and padlock fixed to a hammock 
stanchion, and confinement of the arms by a straight waistcoat. The 
number of punishments administered in respect to offences com- 
mitted out of school between Midsummer 1842 and the following 
Christmas was 120, of which 67 were corporal punishments, and 
37 of the number for the offences of absconding over the school 
walls. 

What is the present state of things, as denoted by your record of 
punishments?—Mr. Canon Mosely, in 1845, reported, as one effect 
of an improved moral and intellectual treatment of the boys, that 
the offences requiring punishment had considerably diminished. 
Accurate statistics of the moral conduct of boys were begun only in 
1850; and the progress will be seen by the red line marked 
“character,” and it will be seen that it rises with the intellectual 
attainments. J consider that the former excessive punishments were 
one exciting cause of evil. The occasion for punishment in the 
present state of the school may be denoted by our last year’s returns, 
where, out of 800 children, and for the entire year, the number 
discharged for various offences was 11; and the corporal punish- 
ments for the same period were, for out-school misconduct 35, and 
those not severe; and for in-school misconduct 15. These punish- 
ments, as will be seen by Mr. Canon Mosely’s returns, are a small 
fraction of the former punishments. 

What was the former economical result of the education as 
displayed in the “ship character’’ and conduct of the boys P—The 
general result may be stated to have been indifferent; but we 
have no early records to enable the result to be stated statistically. 
Formerly, the character of Greenwich boys amongst seamen was 
bad; the boys were unsteady, intractable, and troublesome, and 
frequently ran away. Now, the reported character of the Greenwich 
boy is the reverse. Thus, the late Captain Sir Everard Home 
reported, “There is a remarkable style of character in all the 
Greenwich boys whom I have seen, differing from others—a steady, 
firm, respectful, manly deportment, not often met with, entirely the 
effect of discipline and self-possession.”” Mr. Canon Mosely reports, 
as the results of official inquiries from commanders, that “it is a fact 
worthy of observation, that lest it should render them dissatisfied 
with those hardships, and so long as a low standard of education was 
affixed to the education of the boys of the Greenwich School, they ran 
away from their ships, and that now, when itis fixed at a high standard, 
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they are not dissatisfied with them; they do not run away from their 
ships, are more steady, as it is termed, than other boys.’ The 
statistical abstract of the ship characters of boys, received from the 
Admiralty, from July, 1861, to 80th June, 1862, is, of 150 boys, as 
follows: “ Very good, eighty-eight ;”’ “ good, forty ;” “fair, promis- 
ing, nine;”’ “indifferent, lazy, troublesome, two;”’ “ dishonest, 
one,’—this lad appropriated to his own use some wine belonging to 
the sick. As to ten, no reports have been received ; probably because, 
on account of the transference from ship to ship, there was no time 
to give any. 

The Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, for the children of soldiers, 
which is a school of mixed physical and mental training, may be 
presented as another example of educational power and economy in 
result. In the investigation of the sources of juvenile delin- 
quents, one common answer was, “father a soldier,” or “a sailor;”’ 
* mother dead,” or “ mother unable to maintain him;”’ “ deserted ;”’ 
and there cannot be a doubt that, in the absence of any case of 
provision for that class of children, the great mass of them must be 
economically total losses of capital. The following are the results of 
the returns of their character from the commanding officers of the 
regiments they have joined :—Out of 376 children, 87 were returned 
as exemplary; 261 as good; 23 as indifferent; and only 5 as bad. 
But equally important is the evidence of the increased value given 
to the children by good training (including the physical as well as 
the mental training), as displayed in the ranks attained by a large 
proportion of the children, and those ranks denoting the increased 
value which may be imparted by improved training. Twelve were 
stafl-sergeants, 25 sergeants, 32 corporals, 95 trumpeters or drummers, 
and 210 privates. Out of this school 17 had become commissioned 
officers. I attach much importance to schools of this description, 
as imparting with the physical training those moral virtues, or, 
speaking economically, those values implied in the terms discipline, 
attention, prompt and exact obedience, patience, self-restraint, so 
important for productive applications. I am glad to state that his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and the Council of Military 
Education are in advance in educational improvement, as they have 
ordered a reduction of the hours of sedentary application to an 
average of about three hours daily. Mr. Macleod, the head-master, 
assured us, on a recent visit with foreign commissioners, that this 
reduction has been unattended with any reduction of the amount of 
mental attainment within the same periods in weeks or months. I 
need not dwell on the vindication of educational and training power 
afforded by such facts. It were of importance that the results of 
educational expenditure on the public institutions should be re- 
gularly presented, as upon an annual audit, for the satisfaction of 
those locally interested in them, as well as for the public at large 
and the members of the Legislature. The cases of failure of ‘the 
indifferent,” ‘“ the lazy,” “the bad,” and “the dishonest,’ which are 
so often the conspicuous cases, and held forth as examples of the 
general results, would be cases reserved for regular inquiry, as cases 
of shipwreck, to ascertain the conditions under which they originated, 
and as to the means of preventing them. Hence the audit of 
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educational results, tested by sound statistical returns, would, under 
a proper system of local and general educational administration, 
become practical means of great moral as well as intellectual 
advancement. 


II.—Census of Religious Sects in Victoria. 


Tue following interesting article, which appeared in the Melbourne 
Argus of the 2nd February last, shows that the colonists of Victoria 
achieved at their recent census what we at home only partially accomplished 
for the United Kingdom in the enumeration of 1861. A classification of 
the people according to religious denomination was, upon that occasion, 
effected for Lreland ; but a proposal to obtain similar information with 
respect to Great Britain, unfortunately failed. 


* When the Census Act for 1861 was before Parliament, some lively discussions 
took place with regard to the column in the enumeration schedules headed 
‘ Religion.” Whether that column should be altogether omitted, whether it should 
be compulsory upon the householder to fill it up, or whether he should have the 
option of declining to do so, were questions eagerly debated in the Legislative 
Assembly. One honourable member expressed his belief that ‘any attempt to 
census the people in a religious aspect would be attended by failure; another ‘ was 
informed that all the Nonconformists in the colony objected to the column ;? and a 
third was opposed to the column, because the distribution of the grant for public 
worship depended upon the figures contained in it. Unfortunately for these 
sagacious legislators, ‘ the inexorable logic of facts’ has proved to be against them ; 
their prescience, their information, and their good taste are all injuriously affected 
by the results of the inquiry. The people of Victoria generally, and the Noncon- 
formist sects in particular, have been found to possess more good sense, enlightenment, 
and honesty, than their rulers gave them credit for. The attempt to enumerate 
the people by religions has not been attended by failure, but, on the contrary, 
has proved a great success, although this was the first attempt to obtain the informa- 
tion voluntarily. The Nonconformists have shown that they can fully appreciate 
the value of accurate statistics of religions, by returning their numbers almost to a 
man. And, strange as such conduct may appear to hon. legislators, the people as 
a body have refused, for the sake of a few pounds more or less of the public money, 
to perjure themselves on the subject of their religious faith. 

“The fourth part of the census of 1861, comprising the religions of the people, 
has just been presented to Parliament by the registrar-general. This document 
shows that the total population enumerated on the census night was 540,322; that 
of this number only 17,930 individuals objected, on ‘ conscientious grounds,’ to state 
their religion ; and that after deducting these there remained 522,392 persons who 
complied with the requirements of the act. Of this number 381,113 were 
Protestants of all denominations, 109,829 were Roman Catholics, 2,903 were Jews, 
and the remaining 46,477 embraced all other sects, persons of no religion, and those 
whose religions were not specified. It thus appears that seven-tenths of the popu- 
lation of the colony are Protestants of one kind or another, one-fifth are Roman 
Catholics, one person in every 186 is a Jew, and rather less than a twelfth comprises 
the miscellaneous remainder. The union of all the Protestant sects gives them a very 
imposing appearance in these returns; thus combined they overshadow by their 
superior numbers all the other denominations ; but unfortunately this unity is but 
a pleasing fiction, invented by Mr. Archer for the sake of statistical symmetry. 
They are, in reality, divided and subdivided into sects, connexions, and churches 
without number. The most prominent bodies among them are the members of the 
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Church of England, Presbyterians, and Wesleyans. The first of these sects 
numbered 212,068 persons, or 39 per cent. of the whole population; the second, 
$7,103, or 16 per cent.; and the third 46,511, or nearly 9 per cent. Then there 
are 12,777 Independents or Congregationalists, 9,001 Baptists, 10,043 Lutherans 
and German Protestants, 1,430 Unitarians, 273 Quakers, and 650 Calvinists and 
Calvinistic Methodists. Among the minor sects, and what may be called the 
“fancy” religions, are 7 Glassites, 5 Huguenots, 5 Spiritualists, 198 Sweden- 
borgians, and 108 Mormons. We are also favoured with the presence amongst us 
of 189 Mahomedans, 1,672 Pagans (not Chinese), 24,551 Chinese not professing 
Christianity, and 441 persons of no religion. 

* The shepherds who have the tending of all these sheep are variously proportioned 
to their flocks. The members of the Church of England and the Roman Catholics 
are the worst situated in this respect ; amongst the former there is only one clergy- 
man to every 2,613 members, and amongst the latter one to every 2,615 members; 
while the Presbyterians have one minister to every 1,049 souls, and the Wesleyans 
one to every 694 souls. The relative proportions of the sexes professing the 
different religions are also curiously dissimilar. The Mormons, who might be 
expected to have the greatest number of females, have in reality the least—the 
proportion amongst them being 20 females to roo males. As regards the larger 
religious bodies, the Roman Catholics and the Wesleyans have the greatest number 
of female votaries in their ranks, and the Church of England the least. The two 
former number 84 and 82 females respectively to every 100 males, while the latter 
has only 66 to 100, or one more than the proportion amongst the whole population 
of the colony. The distribution of the religious sects over the colony is another 
portion of the inquiry which is not without interest. A separation of the population 
into urban and rural, shows that Protestants—with the exception of the Presby- 
terians—Jews, and those who object to state their religion, are principally congre- 
gated in the towns; but the Presbyterians, the Roman Catholics, and the residue 
of nondescripts, are more numerous in country districts. On the gold fields, the 
Wesleyans are relatively more numerous, in proportion to their population, than the 
whole body is to the entire population of the colony. Members of the Church 
of England, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Jews, are proportionately less 
numerous on the gold-fields than in the colony generally. 

«The relative increase of the principal religious bodies, between the censuses 
of 1857 and 1861, is a very important part of this subject. According to the 
returns now before us, the Protestant denominations had increased by 33,934, or 
28 per cent.; while the Catholics had augmented their numbers by 32,478, or 
42 per cent. Taking some of the chief Protestant sects separately, we find an 
increase of 21 per cent. in the Church of England, 32 per cent. in the Presby- 
terians, and 64 per cent. in the Wesleyans. Thus the Roman Catholics are 
adding much more largely to their numbers than either of the principal Protestant 
sects, with the exception of the Wesleyans. Though numerically inferior to the 
Protestant denominations as a whole, and the Church of England separately, the 
Roman Catholic community largely outnumbers the other Protestant sects, and 
is increasing at such a rate as bids fair to place it, ere long, at the head of the 
churches in Victoria. 

“Turning to the census of New South Wales for 1861, it may be useful to 
compare together some of the more prominent religious statistics of the two 
colonies. With a total population of 350,860 persons in that colony, 159,958, 
or nearly 46 per cent., are members of the Church of England; 99,193, or 28 
per cent., are Roman Catholics; 34,692, or close on 10 per cent., are Presby- 
terians; and 23,682, or nearly 7 per cent., are Wesleyans and Primitive 
Methodists. In Victoria, therefore, we have nearly 7 per cent. fewer members 
of the Church of England, and 8 per cent. fewer Roman Catholics; but 6 per 
cent. more Presbyterians, and 2 per cent. more Wesleyans. The augmentation 
in the more prominent sects in New South Wales, in the interval between the 
censuses of 1856 and 1861, shows an increase in the Church of England of 28 per 
cent.; in the Roman Catholics, 34 per cent.; in the Presbyterians, 35 per cent. ; 
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and the Wesleyans, 58 per cent. These results are closely approximative to those 
for Victoria, but the Church of England and the Presbyterian bodies increased 
more largely in the former than the latter colony, while the Roman Catholics and 
the Wesleyans augmented more rapidly in the latter than the former.” 


IIl.— Why India is in the State it is. 


Tue following article, containing some very important statistics illus- 
trative of the present financial condition of our Indian Empire, is taken 
from the Economist of the 21st May. 


“Sir C. Trevelyan’s Budget is a dry but business-like document. We have 
still to complain that we only get actual accounts of realities down to the 30th 
April, 1863—the spring that is of last year. Nevertheless it appears that there is 
less of estimate than there used to be in the accounts of 1863-64, and so we suppose 
we must be satisfied. The satisfactory condition of Indian finance—a condition so 
satisfactory that no one in Europe now much thinks about it—is evident from the 
tables appended to this article. From them it appears that— 


& 
The actual realized revenue of 1862-63 Was........cc0 > Pepa or 
The actual expenditure ....ssceersseecsessreerees ep soawedenece © 43,316,407 
PS UL fp EG a fs foal dass Bos ka atanlisaek Doan ataion ocedes 1,827,345 





And after the reductions of the revenue last year proposed, it is estimated that 






















1863-64. 1864-65. 
£ £ 
The revenue will be ... 44,753,500 46,163,870 
» expenditure............ 44,721,971 45,340,582 

















Wales DatUivas 31,529 823,288 


and this, after allowing for a great depreciation of opium, and the effects of a com- 
mercial crisis. 

“ Sir C. Trevelyan proposes but few alterations this year, and we give elsewhere — 
in his own words his changes in the tariff which alone are of European importance. 
We do not think he is right in proposing in any form an augmented duty on piece 
goods in the present state of India. It is, we believe, most desirable to encourage 
the Indian consumption of English manufactures, and an augmentation of duty on 
them will necessarily impede their use. The theory of these duties is, undoubtedly, 
an ad valorem theory, and as the prices of piece goods have greatly risen, it is 
abstractedly desirable that the official valuation should be assimulated to that of the 
market. But when the result is an augmented charge on the very products which 
it is best India should use, we think theory should have stood aside for common 
sense. At any rate, if the valuations for duty were raised, the duty itself should 
have been lowered. The surplus of 823,000/., a secwre surplus, as Sir Charles con- 
fidently calls it, would be much more than enough for this reduction, and the aboli- 
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‘tion of the income tax, which is prognosticated next year, might have waited a 
little if necessary. 
** But the real interesting question raised by this and all other India financial 
statements is, why is India so prosperous ? Sir Charles tells us that, independent 
of hypotheses and estimates, the actual revenue of 


£ 
1858-59 Was ......ccccsssssesees aise tence neon 36,060,768 
FBO OO 5 kasi cyan tin dees ey Ae eT 39,705,822 
*AOO-O TS skcccanva tases Bee Scaee Sustsaeak teensex 3 42,903,234 
IGG 2s fcilccsvcre ee, Reda asise a idahaaweo us SAY Bae We 
gL et te nee eta is A Ce PEA <_ 45,113,752 


showing an increase of nine millions, or 25 per cent., a part of which is derived 
from augmented taxation, but a much larger part from improvement in old sources 
of revenue, and especially in the land revenue. 

“The truth is that in 1858-59, when we in England were most dismal about 
Indian finance, and when Mr. Wilson was sent from hence to reform it, India itself 
was in the very midst of a great industrial revolution. What the abstract political 
economists call the efficiency of her industry was being miraculously increased. 
They mean this: every nation has the power of producing some commodities or it 
could not keep itself alive; but many nations have but little power of producing 
articles desired by people in other nations, while a smaller number of other remark- 
able nations have a great natural facility, from some cause or other of climate, soil, 
or inherent character, of producing things usually coveted by the mass of mankind 
far away from their own homes. The people of Nova Zembla have, in this language, 
an inefficient industry, because they produce little which other people want; the 
people of China and those of England have, on the other hand, an efficient industry, 
because the Chinese, from the natural adaptation of their country to tea and silk, 
and the English, from industrial skill and habits, have a great power of producing 
what other people most want. A nation which easily produces desirable things is 
an efficient nation ; a nation which does so with difficulty is an inefficient one. 

“Three great causes have within a very few years begun to change India from 
the second class into the first—to make it a very efficient country, while it used to 
be a very inefficient one. The first of these were the English railways: we have 
spent 50,000,000/. in making Indian labour go further than it used to do; next 
came the Russian war, which gave an enormous stimulus to the cultivation of Indian 
seeds, last the American war, which has given an enormously augmented value to 
Indian cotton. The combined effect of the three causes was this:—The Indian 
ryot found his seed and cotton enormously raised in value, he found that the rest 
of the world wanted them much more than heretofore, and at the same time the 
new railways gave him unthought of means of sending these products to the place 
where they were most wished for. The machinery of conveyance was indefinitely 
accelerated just when the desirability of the products conveyed was incalculably 
enhanced. 

“Sir C. Trevelyan gives some valuable figures, which indicate at a mere glance 
the wonderful sequence of these causes. The exports to India were 


£ 
DSAZRAS.  cxsaarsaciesoeancess isi dhosscsdn cuavsecaepoNaasaseee 13,531,024 
HOS ie Chere slgs det did acpi vcasindcessogavensnapesicstand daaiass 20,464,633 
"6.2-638.....000 REP A dhs as dh canes sat Eacioasbniaieeae 47,689,431 


showing that the trade has much more than doubled in the last ten years, and 
nearly quadrupled in the last twenty. The recent augmentation is of course 
dependent on the increased value of cotton, as is proved by the following table, 
which shows that in the corresponding eleven months of the two last years the 
quantities of cotton exported only increased one-seventh, while the values nearly 
doubled :— 
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Raw Cotton Exported from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in Eleven Months, 
Jrom the beginning of May to the end of March, in 1862-63, and in 1863-64. 











1862-63. 1863-64. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
cwt. £ i cwt. £ 
Calcutta ....:.0100 cise 363,854 1,399,110 401,663 2,15 25028 
IM AULAS:. ccicretenesgnannvens 506,785 2,143,400 597,995 4,103,000 
TBOMRDAY. <cssessderucssvecess 3,010,563 13,250,507 3,325,463 25,177,690 





3,881,202 16,799,317 4,325,121 31,432,818 


Note.—The return from Madras for March, 1864, does not include the 
exports from the out-ports, 





But whether the cause be the augmented quantity produced or the augmented 
value, the effect on India is identical: she obtains a greater purchasing power over 
other countries; her industry is more effectual, for she can produce a greater 
quantity of what other nations wish for, covet, and require. 

“The natural effect of this augmented industry is a great rise in the wages of 
labour. From a letter given in the appendix to Sir C. Trevelyan’s Budget, it appears 
that ‘the wages of unskilled labour twenty years ago were two annas per diem, or 
3-12-ors per mensem. Agricultural labour, in districts ata distance from large 
towns and stations, was usually paid in grain, and perhaps a turban or a pair of 
shoes at the Dewali. The services of an unskilled field labourer could then have 
been obtained for about 24rs per annum. These prices continued till about twelve 
years ago, when the operations of the railway companies began to affect the labour 
market. From that time, the wages of labour have steadily increased, and unskilled 
labourers now receive from 4 to 7 annas per diem, or from 7-2-0 to 13-2-ors per 
month.’ Formerly, India was a country in which ‘man’s life was cheap,’ indefi- 
nitely and inconceivably cheap, when measured by a European standard; now, it 
ranges from 3s. gd. a-week to 6s. 9d., which, though not high, is an approximation 
to what is seen and possible in Kurope. 

“Tn a country which was commercially active, and in which the industrial 
population was really intelligent, this augmentation of their earnings would be 
unmixedly beneficial. But it is not so in a country in which capital is deficient, in 
which it changes slowly from investment to investment, in which the population 
have as yet little aptitude for advancing wants. India is a country of this sort. 
The labourers have not spent their earnings in the best way ; have to some extent, 
though not perhaps to so considerable an extent as is sometimes thought, hoarded 
the precious metals ; they have spent the rest of their money in augmented food 
and other temporary necessaries. In consequence there has been a great enhance- 
ment in the price of grain and other simple articles of necessary consumption,—in 
what we may call the cost of living,—which presses acutely on the classes of per- 
sons with small incomes and fixed incomes, and threatens to make it necessary to 

eincrease the salaries of civil servants, as the sole remedy for their enlarged expenses. 
In a country with mobile capital, the price in grain and other necessaries would 
soon have been set right by an enlarged production of them. But in India there 
is little transferable capital, and the owners of what there is do not very readily 
or quickly alter its destination. And it so happened that just when the price of 
food was augmenting, the price of cotton and linseed augmented much more, and 
these larger augmentations being of course more tempting had attracted to them- 
selves all the moveable Indian capital, and left very little applicable for an increased 
growth of grain and provisions. 

“But the minor inconveniences of high prices to straitened Indian residents 
on fixed incomes, is a very unimportant consequence of the augmented Indian 
industry in comparison with others which have resulted from it. 
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«The first result of it has been the recent great augmentation of the revenue. 
It is impossible, under any system of taxation, that a country rapidly growing in 
industry and wealth should not yield to the State a largely increased revenue. 
Whatever pores you open, whether you tax directly or tax indirectly, the bigger 
stream will flow at once from the bigger reservoir. People who have large incomes 
will spend more and pay more to the indirect imposts of the State; they will pay 
more to the direct taxes, if there be any, in proportion to their increased wealth. 
In India, all sources of revenue have augmented,—the stamps, the import duties, 
and more than any, the land revenue. As fast as new ground is taken up for 
cultivation, and much new land appears to have been so broken up, new payments 
are made to the State; and the general doctrine that the State is the ultimate 
owner of the land, whatever its other defects may be (and we believe them to be 
very great), has this unquestionable advantage that it insures to the Government in 
the long run a large share of the enhanced annual value of land in the country. 
What the old school of civilians—men like Sir Charles Metcalfe,—calm reasoning, 
energetic men, well worthy of comparison with any statesman whom England has 
produced,—what these men deemed impossible for India, is now the actual financial 
state of India. She has an elastic revenue, which grows daily, from which you 
venture to take off taxes, to which you can venture to add taxes, which yon increase 
to meet adversity, which you can diminish to enjoy prosperity. Twenty years ago 
this would not have been believed, and yet so itis. Such is the result upon the 
Government of a large increase in the efficient industry of the people. 

“The second effect of this great agency has been less beneficial: it has caused a’ 
great demand for the precious metals. It is evident that doubling or trebling the 
wages of a country will cause an enormous demand for aetual cash. Without 
singular facilities such a demand could not be supplied. The discoveries of gold 
in Australia and California have been beneficial to several countries in various 
regions, but to no country, perhaps so beneficial as India. Just when her industry 
has been productive, when the wages to be paid day by day have increased beyond 
example, an enormous addition was given to the wages-paying medium of the world, 
which enabled the new demand to be satisfied—which enabled the new wages to be 
paid, without infringing on the medium requisite for old wages—without abstract- 
ing the precious metals from their old accustomed sphere of usefulness. Dr. Lees,, 
in a recent instructive work, ‘On the Drain of Gold to India and the East,’ has 
carried this a step further. He has shown very clearly that in a considerabie part 
of India wages have been paid, not in gold or even in silver, but by barter. Over 
all such countries an increased, a diffused prosperity is rapidly introducing a 
metallic currency, and the annexations of the British Government, which always 
requires the rent of the land to be paid in money, actually tends in the same direc- 
tion. -Of course, too, much is hoarded. What can an uncivilised population, by 
unexpected and, to them, inexplicable good fortune, endowed with new wealth, be 
asked to do with their wealth, except to save it against an evil day? And if the 
peasant saves at all he will save in the only form an uneducated man understands, 
in actual veal coin. First bring effectually home the recondite notion of an interest 
bearing security to the English agricultural labourer, before you attempt to explain 
it to a ryot in Nagpore or Berar. 

* But we all know this vast Oriental demand for the precious metals has had, 
both in 1857 and now before our eyes, most important effects in the mercantile 
world. It has raised the rate of interest, it was an important co-operating force 
in causing one panic, but for better management it would have caused another 
panic. Such have been its effects in Europe; and in India just lately its effects 
have been more remarkable yet. Just when Hurope was sending millions to 
Bombay and Calcutta, Bombay and Calcutta had themselves to send every rupee 
they possessed far into the interior, perhaps to pay new wages which had been paid 
in barter before, certainly to pay vastly augmented wages, to pay the price of the 
cotton to the peasant grower, to diffuse in a word the money in which India wished 
to take out its prosperity. 

“ Unfortunately this effect was coincident in time with another effect of the 
same great cause. Nothing is so dangerous as sudden prosperity. If enormous 
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profits are on an instant made in any place or in any trade, there is sure to be a 
rush of men—without money and without judgment, without industry and without 
knowledge—to that trade and that place. It is impossible to believe that the 
sudden and huge profits of industry in India should not have led to some baseless, 
some foolish, some mischievous speculation. Human nature must change its skin 
before pecuniary temptations of the first magnitude will cease to produce pecuniary 
excesses of corresponding greatness. The wonder is that the crisis in India has not 
exposed a far larger aggregate of bad business than it has. 

“The point to be noted, however, is that just when the stock of the precious 
metals, the ultimate basis of credit in all countries (because credit means a trusted 
promise to pay gold and silver) was rapidly in course of being drained away by the 
demand of the ryot and interior population—by the enormous and sudden augmen- 
tation of monetary business in India, — at that very moment speculation was 
excited by enormous new gains, credit was enlarged to its utmost by every one who 
could obtain credit, enterprise was pushed to a vicious extreme by persons who used 
to be cautious, and quiet, and anxious. A sober respectable commercial community 
was changed into a feverish and excited one, just when the precious metals were 
ebbing out,—when the fulerum of credit was becoming insecure,—when the basis 
of new and vast developments was becoming inadequate to old and common-place 
effects. 

“Tn the last resort, then, we see that it is the new efficiency of Indian industry 
which is the radical cause both of the prosperity of India, and of the crisis which 
has of late checkered that prosperity. That greater efficiency has given enormous 
new wealth to India, augmented her revenue beyond reasonable hope, augmented 
the wages of her people; but it has also caused an unprofitable absorption of the 
precious metals in hoarding and mere currency uses, over-stimulated commercial 
industry by vast sudden gains, and at the very moment withdrawn that store of 
the precious metals which is the necessary foundation of all credit, without which 
unexcited industry is in danger, and without which excited industry is certain to 
incur panic and peril.” 


General Abstract Statement of the Revenues and Charges of India, for Four 
Years, from 1861-62 to 1864-65. 


REVENUES AND RECEIPTS. 





Actuals, Actuals, Budget Regular Budget 


















e662. | 1862-63. | Yeos-oa’ | taosen. | 1864-65" 

£ £& £ & £ 
FANG uciheadociieeerestoete 19,684,670 |19,570,147 |19,708,900 |20,281,000 |20,265,000 
AN ODES Ee. sawpoeescecaueuvecseoehae: 460,728 520,580 250,000 291,900 320,150 
PAID AMOR seas suiecon scan tteat aaansed 1,786,157 | 1,951,080 | 1,839,300 |- 1,994,000 | 2,087,680 
ASSORSEC LAKOS .cventnsecaventanviawiar 2,054,696 | 1,8827212 | 1,806,200 | 1,345,000 | 1,187,660 
GRO WEGs Oo. 2 S svar csahwsasscsamasee as 2,876,139 | 2,464,366 | 2,839,600 | 2,324,200 | 2,311,060 
BN MarR cAiceiscnses igen, Use 4,563,081 | 5,244,150 | 5,402,400 | 5,278,300 | 5,442,510 
MRE arcs daaiesdsseisiostapeicaverts: 6,359,269 | 8,055,476 | 8,000,000 | 6,850,000 | 8,200,000 
SENOS sc cnhctcnseveiea tens apnns’ 1,693,217 | 1,489,638 | 1,523,600] 1,732,200 | 1,744,270 
AVE ies eercacs nova cesnes tacks Tecatineace 380,735 371,116 350,000 390,000 428,500 
PGS OMNCO «(ts Aiacertgsascectincees 


402,135 425,528 430,000 430,000 485,440 

W352 Ta,625 85,000 85,000 103,450 
BIL,503 494,842 680,200 737,000 660,740 
155,723 189,046 350,000 350,000 350,000 


Electric telegraph ................ 
Law and justice and police.... 
EATING. We eeciatecatementersyonnce: 


Public works dkands. nie. 588,858 443,553 600,000 349,300 617,610 
Tributes and contributions 480,162, 425.463 744,000 444,000 744,900 
Miscellaneous, civil ............ 468,500 404,057 450,000 |- 710,000 375,200 
5 military ........ 956,219 802,309 822,000 696,600 661,300 
DS ORSRE os can tedasenakarborncter ten 34,128 345364 90,000 115,000 178,400 
43,829,472 — _— — = 
DOL CIG sc. sscsics ceneesersue 


50,628 —~ ase one ues 


— ae 


43,880,100 145,143,752 |44,971,200 144,753,500 |46,163,870 
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General Abstract Statement of the Revenues and Charges of India—Contd. 
















































































EXPENDITURE. 
Actuals, Actuals, ae get Regular Budget 
‘ieee | aera AEB aie | Ansa 
i pele ; £ £ £ & £ 
owances, retunds, and |. 

drawbacks ........... : beer 341,538 3420008 267,600 ; 3 LBP 287,640 
Land forest, and 

5 eae bo } 2,030,489 | 2,076,970 | 2,865,982 | 2,340,900 | 2,611,350 
ASSCESOR TAXES: sccecicarecazocieons 121,043 42,676 51,890 45,200 46,513 
Custowme. -o..<csces ee Pe 2 ae 243,547 178,706 250,770 179,500 174,758 
alt es eseseseseersseeceeesseneeee. 646,931 501,411 280,425 336,900 330,797 
OF ee nen ore 1,449,465 | 1,856,278 | 2,000,700 | 2,109,400 | 2,254,161 
By ROD aca ac ox Sa tcpamesssineahs saree 68,268 98,097 96,950 99,500 98,864 
eh GE See a Se eee eee 106,688 180,723 146,296 182,800 236,165 
est OMNCeH pivnseccaespuesedorsaniws 481,328 481,196 520,000 515,400 492,495 
Electric telegraph ................1 358,223 352,689 341,200 335,100 335,978 
Allowances and assign- 

ments under treaties }| 1,640,466 | 1,735,663 | 1,754,590 | 1,714,900 | 1,704,132 

and engagements............ 
Allowances to district and ; 

VilAGE ONICETS. -......00600008 b99082 poe ose vee 5/7;20° 588,681 
Miscellaneous .....c.:0scrccossoeess 20,742 26,581 49,103 43,700 45,216 
Contingencies, special and : 

peck ee Biancs sceesece i bare 95783 7,900 11,000 1,218 
PAUANYS  ig, sade case de ic tee dn tadaus sae vase 12,681,900 |12,764,325 {12,614,972 |12,765,281 |12,653,189 
Marine charges: .......0.sss0« 686,193 744,590 306,856 551,200 538,780 
Public works, including 

1 per cent. income tax 

fund and loss by ex- 45,742,183 | 4,400,632 | 4,995,100 | 5,158,576 | 5,358,730 

change on railway trans- 

PIO Foo oeceassa aunts 
Salaries and expenses of } 

public padaake 1,106,749 1,091,936 1,185,587 1,172,300 1,187,265 
Law and justice .......s..ssee 1,951,217 | 2,074,346 | 2,248,086 | 2.178.700 | 2,854,311 
1210) 5 ae tee ae nearer 2,163,163 | 2,141,269 | 2,421,294 | 2,410,300 | 2,358,540 
Education, science, and art 342,593 400,361 461,600 502,300 561,175 
Political agencies and 

other cea services... Peis 6 gee ac? /800 : 226,857 
Superannuation and re- 

tired allowances and are 

gratuities for charitable 703,297 | 740,896 | 725,167 | 441,500 | 796,764 

and other purposes........ 
Me COLLANCOUS <i...c1c0,ccredsrevennes 209,702 265,405 254,426 278,500 279,289 
Civil contingencies................ 204,782 103,165 74,000 141,200 41,200 
EE ORG Ws 0 cacy saves la dacsesorestnes 35314,897 | 3,351,680 (8,343,208 3,245,000 | 3,213,729 
Expenditure in India ee a 3752455756 |36,800,805 [37,525,300 |38,140,456 |38,787,7 42 
NG tte Im ANB’ | 5,209,264 | 4943-428 | 5,847,800 | 5,035,182 | 4,929,024 
Guaranteed interest on’ 

railway capital less net }| 1,425,080 | 1,572,174 |-1,617,825 | 1,546,333 | 1,622,916 

traffic receipts ............ 

Total expenditure .............. a 43,316,407 |44,490,425 |44,721,971 45,340,582 
Surplus including railways — 1,827,345 | 480,775 31,529 | 823,288 














43,880,100 |45,143,752 44,971,200 44,753,500 46,163,870 
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IV.—Cost of the English Census. 


From a Parliamentary Paper, bearing the signature of the Registrar-General, 
it appears that the cost of taking the census for 1841, 1851, and 1861 was 
per 1,000 of the population 5/. 9s., 5. 4s., and 4d. 15s. 5d. respectively ; and, 
therefore, that the cost of the last enumeration was 13s. 7d. per 1,000 less than 
in 1841, and 8s. 7d. less than in 1851. The expenditure, however, is confined to 
the expense of distributing and collecting the schedules by the local officers and 
their tabulation at the central office. The numbers of local officers employed, and 
the total emolument of each class are shown by the following figures :— 


TE A A TNO a SEC IESE 0S NCSA NEAT ISE DS TS ERE IMS OEE TPE RS IIS ES SEE SAE CE OT 


1841. 1851. 1861. 
Population, 15,914, ] Population, 17,928, | Population, 20,066, 




















Number of Number of Number of 
Local Officers | Amount | Local Officers | Amount | Local Officers} Amount 
0 : of 7 0 pended, 
each Class. ie each Class. aoe each Class. Sea 
£ £ £ 
Expense incurred at the , Nai ; — 
Gontral Of1CO iacs,.)-.9.000080ine #8 )4 20 3300 = 
Payments to local officers : i 
Superintendent registrars .. 622 4,060 624 33999 631 45932 
Registrars of births, &e. .... 2,184 18,371 2,190 13,073 2,191 16,426 
MUQUWINELALOPS.< c..cecssceoesedeaor’ 32,353 | 34,896 30,610 | 42,098 31,144 | 45,756 











35,159 pees 33,424 | 93,132 | 33,966 | 95,719 








V.—Bank Rate of Discount from 1844 to 1864. 


A PARLIAMENTARY return shows the several changes in the Bank rate of 
discount from the beginning of the year 1844 to the present time. In the earlier 
years of the series the changes were very few ; there was but one in the year 1846, 
one in 1849, one in 1850, none in 1851. Since 1854 the fluctuations have been 
much more frequent. The rate of discount was altered seven times in 1855, eight 
times in 1856, nine times in 1857, six times in 1858, five times in 1859, eleven 
times in 1860, eleven times in 1861, five times in 1862, twelve times in 1863, and 
six times in little more than a third of 1864—namely up to the 5th of May. The 
highest rate in the list was 1o per cent., which prevailed in 1857, from Lord 
Mayor’s Day to the day before Christmas. The lowest rate was 2 per cent., which 
prevailed during the greater part of the year 1852, and for three months of the 
summer and autumn of 1862. 

The date of the successive changes, and the number of days each minimum rate 
was in operation, are shown in the subjoined table; the rates are taken from the _ 
statement signed by the cashier of the Bank of England. 
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Rate of Discount Charged by the Bank of England from 1st January, 1844, 
to the Present Time. 





Number Number 
Date of Change. Rate. |of Days in Date of Change. Rate. | of Days in 
Force. Force. 














1844. Ist Jan...) 4 249 11856. 22nd May...) 6 7 
Sth Sept...) 23 406 29th ,, 5 28 
26th June ....| 44 
Ist Oct. 5 
1845. le Oe wef 3, Ey Gh 2 .léaniee) 38 
es 13th Nov. ....| 7 21 
4th Dee. ....| 63 14 
1846. 27th Aug..... 3 140 18th 5, 6 105 
1847. 14th Jan. ... 32 ri 
12 ere oem 77 . 
Sg eam ae 81 18th June....} 6 28 
O5ih Oct... 3. 28 16th July .... 52 84, 
22nd Nov....| 7 10 A aes aeaee bai 2 
2nd Dee. .... 6 21 ” 7 17 
28rd 5 35 19th 5, 8 
4 bth Nov. ni) 9 pe 
Ooh 2k ot EO 
1848. 27th Jan. ....| 4 140 24th Dee. ... 8 14 
15th June.... 33 140 
2nd Nov. .. 3 385 
él 1858, 7th Jan. .... 6 a 
1849. 22nd Nov. ..} 23 399 ee : 4 
28th —.,, ; 4. 
1850. 26th Dee...) 3 370 4th Feb. ....| 33 Z 
Hach", 3 301 
1852; Ast Far. ©... pass 112 9th Dee. .... 25 ie 
22nd April . 2 259 
1853, 6th Jan.....| 24 14, 1859. 28th April... 3% 7 
20th 133 5th May .... 43 28 
Ist Sept...) 4 14 ee Ona, s ne 
Le 45 14, Wes 2 
29th ,, 5 224 
1854. 11th May Py si 84, 1860. 19th Jan. epee 3 12 
3rd Au 5 245 SLED 5 eee a 
ices 29th March .| 43 14. 
i2th Ari...) 5 28 
1855. 5th April...| 44 70 10th May ....} 43 14 
14th June.... 33 84 2Sth- 32 9 ax 4 168 
6th Sept.....) 4 fi Sth Nov...) . 4a 5 
TAbw “5 | ees 14 13th ,, 5 2 
471 ae 5 fy Potho) 6 14 
4th Oct...) 5% 14 29th, 5 32 
ASth. ..0 <..6 and 7*} 217 31st Dec. ....| 6 7 


* 6 per cent. for short, and 7 per cent. for long dated bills. 


Miscellanea. 


[June, 


Rate of Discount Charged by the Bank of England—Contd. 








Number Number 
Date of Change. Rate. {of Days in Date of Change. Rate. |of Days in 
Force. Force. 
1861... 7th Jaw...) ~ 7 7 1863._ 19th Feb. ....) 4 63 
14th Feb. ....| 8 38 23rd April... =e 7 
21st March . yi 35 80th: 5; : 3 16 
4th April....| 6 14 16th May .. aa 5 
pe is ene 5 35 21st, 4 165 
16th May...) "6 ao Pad Nor; 22) Ss 3 
Ist Aug. .... 5 14 bul a 6 27 
Lee ye ce 45 14 2nd Dee. .... 4 i 
29th 55 4 21 3rd, 8 21 
19th Sept.....| 34 49 24th ,, 7 27 
7th Nov. :.s. 3 63 
1862. 9thJan.....) 23 133 1864, 20th Jan...) 8 22 
22nd May....| 3 49 HIG Eo iia 3 Re 8 ie 14 
10th July ... 24 14 POne yh) 6 20 
24th 4, 2 98 16th April.... q 16 
SGth Ochs .4a) 38 77 2nd May ... 8 3 
Db 5, 9 15 
1868. 15th Jen.’....) 4 13 20th ,, 8 4 
28th ,, ‘ 22 ava ae 4 — 





V1I.— Agricultural Statistics. 


Mr. Cairp, in a letter which appeared in the Z%mes of the 2nd June, 


has proposed a method of collecting information under this head, by taking 
a certain number of “ typical districts.” In illustration of his suggestion, 
Mr. Caird appended the following example to his communication :— 


“ Example of the Change which might be Indicated by the Early Publication 
of such Returns. 


“Great Britain may be supposed to have an average annual breadth of 
3,000,000 acres of wheat, and an annual average produce of 10,500,000 qrs. of 
wheat. The following table would represent the fluctuations caused by change. 
of breadth sown and variation of season, in wheat alone :— 














Quarters Ay gr Total 
Acres. par one. rep Tae. Consainamien 
Extent of wheat for 1864 Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
(assumed average ex- >| 3,000,000 34 10,500,000 | 8,200,000} 18,700,000 
tent and Crop) sre. 
Imports 
Ditto for 1865 required. 
enh eee hie 3,300,000 4 13,200,000 | 5,500,000| 18,700,000 
itto fe é ; 
pr ey eel ae 2,700,000} 3 8,100,000 | 10,600,000| 18,700,000 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES In THE QUARTER ENDED 31st DzcEemBur, 1863 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER ENDED 


3lst Marcy, 1864, 


Tats Return comprises the Brrtus and Dzarns registered by 2,200 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the winter quarter that ended on March 31st, 
1864; and the MarRriaces in 12,653 churches or chapels, about 4,954 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 641 Superin- 
tendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on December 31st, 1863. 

The return exhibits important and even striking results in its threefold variety 
of subject. Rising with an increasing population the number of marriages was 
greater than it had ever been before in any quarter. The marriage-rate (2.e., pro- 
portion of persons married to population) was high, though in some previous 
instances it had been higher. The registration of births may be described as 
“ extraordinary,” for not only were the births more numerous than they had been 
at any previous period, but relatively to population they were also numerous 
beyond example within the last ten years. And in respect to the deaths, a remark- 
ably high rate of mortality attests the severity with which the inclemency of the 
winter pressed on the public health. 


Enetanp :—Marriages, Brrrus, and Dratus, returned in the Years 
1858-64, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1858-64 :—Numbers. 





Wears seacec 64, 63, 62, *61. 60. BO, 58. 
Marriages No. — 173,388 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 156,070 
Births... ao —_ 729,399 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 655,481 
Deaths........ 5 — 475,582 | 436,566 | 435,114 | 422,721 | 440,781 449,656 








Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64. 


(I.) Marriraces:—Numebers. 
ee Seer ee ee ene Oana ne Eel eee eS 


Qrs. ended 64, 63, 62. 61, 60. 759. 58. 

last day of —|——— | —_ | > _ qr cm | _ _ 
March ........ No: an— 35,454 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 
Tine ........ . = 44,058 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 


Septmbr..... ,, — 41,902 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 

@eembr, .... ,, —_ 51,974 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 47,663 

aaa=ao)]CoCo)yCoy7Tot*7*1C*=CqamqyoyoOQqQqoouoenSeee 
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Quarters of cach Calendar Year, 1858-64. 
(1I.) Bratus:—Numéers. 





Qrs. ended 64, 63. 62. "B61. 60. 59. 58. 

last day of —§\——————|-———_ |__| |_ 
Mareh sisi. No.| 192,926 | 186,653 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 
PINS > Sei a — 189,611 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 
Septmbr..:.. ,, —_ 173,125 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 
Decembé. ..:. 3 —- 180,010 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 








(III.) Deatus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 64, 63. 762. 461. 60. 59. 58. 


last day of © || ——_ | _j—c—mcr_e——e— 
March <2..... No.| 143,030 | 128,524 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 
JUNE. Gives 3 — 118,375 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 
Septmbsy ..: _ 112,384 | 92,381 | 101,232 | 86,312 | 104,216) 98,142 
Decmbr, .... ,, — 116,299 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 | 109,354 | 118,553 





MARRIAGES.—In the December quarter of 1863, the marriages were 51,974. 
They were about 3,000 more than they had been in the corresponding quarter of 
1861, or in that of 1862. The following divisions of the Kingdom have contributed 
in a prominent degree to this result:—the west midland counties, the north-western 
(the seat of the cotton manufacture), Yorkshire, the northern, and the Welsh 
divisions. The populous districts of the cotton and woollen manufactures, as well 
as those of coal and iron, showed increased activity in nuptial celebrations, the 
result of increased or continued animation in their respective branches of industry. 
In Staffordshire the marriages rose from 2,009 and 1,955 in the December quarters 
of 1861-62 to 2,291 in that of 1863; in Lancashire from 6,078 and 5,362 to 6,503; 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire from 3,807 and 3,800 to 4,279 ; in South Wales 
from 1,695 and 1,771 to 1,827. The following large town districts are selected as 
examples of increase of marriages in the last quarter of last year :— 





December Quarter. 











1861. 1862. 1863. 
HOCK OLE: . ..ccactatsivsttss satiatdanrinrseteentctemceernien 218 198 257 - 
Liverpool, West Derby, and Birkenhead ....) 1,543 1,663 1,906 
Manchester, Salford, and Chorlton ............... 1,475 1,285 ' 1,489 
FABIO, sahelcensendaasse Qieannoed aeatineeenee Riana tee 271 235 295 
HS EG EMU aoc sadsnoavScuarsseeietunavecdenaseatnaiteviameoeee 281 181 322 
IPROSEOUL= BecaiursesacGolavzirnoresecrne nee on eee 254 197 261 





In England and Wales about 8,000 persons entered on wedlock weekly. In 
London the number was about 1,200. 

The annual marriage-rate, viz., persons married to siulonen, was 1:998 per 
cent., the average being 1:964, It is invariably highest in the last three months 
of the year, when the full employment of summer is succeeded by comparative 
leisure, and the earnings of harvest are not yet drawn for winter service. 
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Enetanp:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Brirrus, and 
Dearus, during the Yuars 1858-64, and the Quarters of those Years. 
Calendar YEARS, 1858-64 :—General Percentage Results. 


Mean 


RE ANRS sess cs 64. | ocgcgg | 763. 62. "Gl, |. *60; *59. 08. 


























—_ 





Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 20,772 — | 20,554. | 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 
in middle of 
each Year.... 








oe eee | eee 


Persons ceaned — | 1661 | 1688 | 1°614 | 1-628! 1-710 | 1-704 | 1-604 














ried Perct. 
BEVIS 55 — 3°450 | 3°549 | 3°504 | 3°461 | 3°437 | 3°504 | 3°366 
Deaths... ,, ao 2°214 2394 | 2°¥a7 | 2163. |, 27124 7 2°239 | 2°309 











Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 


Mean 



































Ors ended | "A, |careo | 62 | 6% | Oleh, 60. | “69. | “68. 

last day of Dh EEE i" aes | AN = o 
March....Per ct.} — 1°379 | 1:404 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1:-422 | 1°464 | 1°252 
ABCs cic. 99 — £689 | 1722, | FOES (1-678. 766 f E716.) 1°646 
Septmbr. ,, —_ 1°597 | 1°616 | 1°582 | 1°570 | 1°614:| 17602 | 1°570 
Decmbr. ,, = 1°964 | 1°998 | 1°890 | 1°906 | 2:012 | 2°026 | 1°934 

(1I.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | "64. | scasga | '68 | “62. | “el. | “60. | *59. | 58. 

8 LASTS EA EE RSS ESPERO a Diao See Weinert Bie 
March....Per ct.| 3°740 | 3°605 | 3°698 | 3°644 | 3°500 ; 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 
OTIS hace 5 _ 3°611 | 3°705 | 3°665 | 3°690 | 3°512 | 3°588 | 3°488 
Septmbr. ,, — 3°309 | 3°337 | 3°365 | 3°388 | 3°267 | 3°389 | 3°204 
Decmbr. __,, — 3°29 S46) | S350 ares. beacau ro 4140) 3°205 

(III.) Deatus :—Percentages. 

Bei | ee ce ee. | 782, | ey. | BO. | 78a. | 758. 

last day of La aa eee ae SS eae Sa eka ie 
March....Per ct.| 2°773 | 2°490 | 2°546 | 2°443 | 2-453 | 2-481 | 2°515 | 2-681 
UNE:;.....> , — mersF (2°3VS | 2¥2Z1 |) Vev47 - 29237 1 2°75 5s fh 2290 
Septmbr. ,, —_ 2°000 | 2°166 | 1°800 | 1:994 | 1°718 | 2°097 | 1:997 
Decmbr. ,, | — | 2°180 | 2°236 | 2:230 | 2-064 | 2-043 | 2-195 | 2-406 


aera SEE TN LS EA OD LIED TOA EE EIGN 
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The marriages in 1863 were 173,388. The marriage-rate of the past year was 
1°688 against an average of 1:661. 

Brrrus.—The total number of births was 192,926 in the first quarter of the 
present year, of which 26,651 were in London. There was an increase on the 
number registered in the same period of 1863 in all the eleven divisions, except 
London and the south-western counties. The number rose in the north-western 
counties (Cheshire and Lancashire) from 28,734 to 30,011. 

The annual birth-rate in the quarter was 3°740 per cent. against an average of 
3°605. It was singularly high ; for of results obtained in the previous ten years 
the highest was 3°721 in the June quarter of 1854. The birth-rate rarely attains 
so high a point as 3°70 in any quarter, and the average for a year is 3°45. 

INCREASE OF PorunatTion.—As the births were 192,926, and the deaths were 
143,030 in the same time, there was an excess in the former amounting to 49,896, 
and representing the natural increase of population in the quarter. The emigration 
from the United Kingdom comprised about 10,923 English people, 2,175 Scotch, 
24,779 Irish, and 3,160 foreigners, altogether 41,037 persons. 

Of the Irish, all, except a section which did not count 3,000, went to the United 
States. Of the English about 6,614 persons sought the United States, 3,451 the 
Australian Colonies. The Scotch divided themselves almost equally between those 
two destinations. 

In the March quarter of 1862 the emigrants to the United States were 7,210 ; 
in that of 1863 they were 24,900; in the same quarter of the present year 32,275. 
Australia attracted 11,930 persons in the March quarter of 1863, and only 7,168 
last quarter. 

Prices, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—Meat more than maintained its 
price, but both wheat and potatoes were unusually cheap. The mean of the lowest 
and highest prices of beef as sold at Leadenhall and Newgate was 53d. against 54d. 
in the same quarter of the two previous years; and of mutton the mean price was 
64d., which is also higher than in either of the two corresponding periods. Wheat 
declined to 40s. 4d. per quarter, each period of three months since September 1862 
having witnessed more or less fall in the price. From the date just specified the 
fall has caused a difference of 16s. 6d. per quarter. Best potatoes have fallen to a 
mean price of 62s. 6d. per ton at Southwark against double that price in the first 
three months of last year. 

The amount of pauperism and its fluctuation in three successive winters are 
shown in the following statement. The great severity of the late season has 
doubtless modified, but happily has not prevented an improvement in the condition 
of the working classes. 





Persons in Receipt of 


In-door Rehef. Out-door Relief. 








March quarter, 1862........... 143,926 804,272 
‘5 EO Swaneaccrtvke 143,661 948,212 
s Soe eee 139,606 855,728 





It appears in the last report of the Central Executive Committee for relief of 
the distressed districts that the number of persons employed in the mills full time 
has increased from 210,739 in last January to 232,307 in March. The report 
adds, that a large number returned as “out of work” are in fact “ earning con- 
siderable though irregular wages on out-door labour.” There are some places in 
which the relief Committees have suspended their operations without risk to the 
health of the population ; and out of 172 districts reported on, there are only 101 
in which voluntary funds are now distributed. Still there are may unions in which 
tho distress of the unemployed has been but “ very slightly mitigated.” 
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Consors, Provisions, PaupErism, and Tumprerature, in each of the Nine 
QuarteRS ended 31st March, 1864. 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
| Average | Average Prices Average | Pauperism. 
Average} Price § of Meat per lb. at Prices of {—— 

Pri of Leadenhall Potatoes | arter cores i 

Quarters ra } Wheat # and Neweate Markets | (York f EME Le a age on ' Mean 
of H 2 | the Number of Paupers | 

f per f (by the Carcase), Regents) § velisved onthe | Tem- 

ending ||Consols § Quarter | with the Mean Prices. per Ton | last day of each week. | pera- 
(for at 


y in i i i e 
# England } “Waterside. f ture. 





> ae Wales, | Beef. | Mutton. |g Qatkets | In-door. | Out-door. | 
1862 || £ | s. d.|d.d.d.| d.d.d.J s. 8. s.| 2 

31 Mar.|| 9323 (| 60 1 4—62 | 48—623 1130—155) 143,926 | 804,272 | 41°1 
H ; i 5 FI ; i 
| ean Si) Cereal eek 

30 June||/ 938156 8] 4—6 5—7 |180—200| 127,863 | 781,858 [53°3 
6 OD eee : 

30 Sept.// 932 | 56 10 | 44—62 | 52—7 |100—130] 119,592 | 789,914 | 58-7 
| 54 ae ee 

31 Dec. || 938 | 48 24 4—62 | 53—63 | 90—110] 132,663 | 907,493 | 45-0 
Des 6 | 100 | 
1863 : 

31 Mar.|| 924146 7] 4—63 | 5—7 [120—130)] 143,661 | 948,212 | 42°6 
3 Oe Tes, 

30 June || 934 | 46 2 | 4363 | 48—6$ | 110—130 | 127,852 | 879,241 | 53-0 
5 ba) 2120) 

30 Sept.|| 93 | 45 7 | 43—62 | 483—63 | 70—105] 120,189 | 819,795 | 58-8 
8 ‘cee ee 

31 Dec. || 923 $40 6 | 4—62 | 5—7 | 60—80 | 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 
: + 6 40 4 
1864 

31 Mar.|} 91 [40 4 | 43—63 | 53—7 | 55—70 | 139,606 | 855,728 | 37-9 


5h 6 | 62 





The mean temperature of the air in the quarter at Greenwich was as low as 
37°-9. In the winter quarter of 1862 it was 41°-1; in that of 1863 it was 42°6. 
Mr. Glaisher writes (see Appendix to this Report) that 1863 closed with very fine 
weather of some weeks duration all over the country. At the commencement of 
1864 the weather completely changed, and was exceedingly cold till the ninth day, 
the daily defect of temperature being on an average 83°. On the 6th and 7th 
January the defect was 15° and 13° respectively, and at night the temperature on 
grass fell to 6° and 7°. The frost was followed by warm, damp, foggy weather. 
A cold period again set in on 4th February, which lasted a week ; snow fell in many 
parts, and on some days the defect of temperature was 10°. Another warm period 
succeeded, which continued five days, after which the weather assumed quite a 
wintry character, with frost, snow, and sleet in all parts of the country. From 
March 4th to 15th the weather was generally warm, and from that date to the end 
of the month it was cold. The season was a time of unusual change from frost to 
thaw, and thaw to frost. The amount of rain in the quarter was 4°4 in., which is 
slightly below the average. 

DEATHS; AND THE Stare oF THE Pusiic Heatru.—The deaths greatly 
exceed the average number. Seldom has a winter been more fatal; for 148,030 
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deaths, 1,572 a day, were registered in ninety-one days, including the additional — 
day of Leap year, for which due correction is made. The mortality was at the ; 
rate of 2°773 per cent.; whereas the average of the season in the preceding ten 
years was 2'490 per cent. ; thus the rate was nearly 28 instead 25 in 1,000. 


ANNUAL Rats 0f Morrapity per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND‘ 
each Quarter of the Years 1864-62. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per Ce 

















Area Population Enumerated. Gaases in each Quarter of the Years 
rey Shieh n Ss | je i po nee 

nes ending M 
ich 1851. 1861. 1864. | 54°69, | 1863. | 186 
In 142 Districts, and June. 2°974 | 2°678 | 2°705 | 2°6 
56 Sub - districts, June...) —- | 2°332 | 2°478 | 2°2 
comprising the 3,287,151] 9,155,964 | 10,930,841 Sept. ..| — | 2-253 | 2-404 | 1-9 
Chief Towns........ Dec...) — | 2-441 | 2-462 | 25 
Year ...) —— | 2°426 | 2°512 | 23 
SO: | SP, ST SOO So 
Year ,...) — | 1°974 | 2°064 | Ta 











In the remaining 
Districts and Sub- 


Sits March | 2°508 | 2°280 | 2°343 | 2°1 
districts of Eng- rool 9 ¥71.645 | 9.135,983]9 Jume-|— | 2-023] 25102 | 
land and ena 34,037, oF of ’ > ’ Sept. .. faa % 1°713 | 1°864 |-1°5 
Coe ates ee Dec.....| —— | 1°880 | 1:946 | 18 


Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 





Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the th 
months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For | 
inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 , 
365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





14,698 persons died in excess of the average number. 

Since 1842 it is only in the two winters (1847-48) after the potato failure, and 
in the winter of the Crimean war (1855), that the country has experienced any 
higher rates of mortality. The winter death-rate per 1,000 was 2°850 and 2°794 
in the former years, 2910 in 1855, and 2-773 in 1864. 

In unhealthy places, and in England formerly, when the Jand was undrained, 
and when zymotic matter soiled the air and waters more abundantly than it does 
in these days, the mortality was highest in the hot months of the year; but in 
the last quarter of a century the summer diseases have to some extent subsided, 
and left the mortality highest in winter, when the cold weather, in some proportion 
to its intensity, cuts off the weakly and the aged, 

Upon dividing the population into two portions, the one living i in the districts 
comprising the chief towns is found to have experienced the highest rate of 
mortality, or 2°974 per cent., while the mortality was at the rate of 2°508 in the 
small towns and in the country districts. The town rate was ‘296, the country 
rate *228, above their respective averages; thus the increase of the rate was 
greater in the town than in the country districts. 

London suffered to an extraordinary extent, and is accountable for a large share 
of the increase. The average annual rate of the winter quarter in London is 
2°577 per cent., but in the last winter quarter the rate becomes 3:088, or ‘511 
above the average. The funerals increased in the proportion of five to six. 
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The annexed table shows the rate of mortality during the winter quarters in 
each division. It will be observed that the mortality of Lancashire and Cheshire 
is slightly above that of London, but is not so much above its average as the 
mortality of London. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality in the Eleven Divisions of England in 
the Ten Years 1851-60, and in the Winter Quarter of 1864. 

















Average Annual Rate of 
Annual Rate Mortality 
Divisions. ee co. oe the me 
in Ten Years, | Winter Quarter, 
1851-60. 1864. 
E AOMe On feted ate Sek Ou 23°63 30°88 
Ir. South-Eastern counties ......ceccceeee: 19°55 24°18 
The Sowiey Miidlands 4. 2 Oseebecseds- 20°44: 26°53 
TV. LMashern commbies ie. ed.- aneseodeesUehek 20°58 24°51 
v. South-Western counties ...........000 20°01 25°97 
vi. West Midland aut DiRokchaats 22°35 QF oT 
Wiis- North Madland aides “A watertesavneee 21°10 25°84: 
Via UNorth= Western © $).0. 0 54..1..4..0 25°51 30°97 
Pel OPM GINEC tan c2i lock Resid icsciiaces ead veins ss 23°09 28°31 
x. Northern: counties  ....écceccccsseceosseos. 21°99 25°18 
xt. Monmouthshire and Wales............ 21°28 26°28 





When the thermometer falls to the freezing point of water, the mortality is 
raised all over the country ; and the population of London is excessively sensitive 
to cold; thus the corrected average deaths for the second week of January are 
1,550, but the actual number of registered deaths this year was 2,427. The mean 
temperature of the preceding week, instead of 37°°8, had fallen to 26°-7 ; and the 
temperature of one chill night (Thursday, January 7th) had descended to 14°:3, 
or to 17°-7 below the freezing point of Fahrenheit ; and 877 lives were extin- 
guished by “the cold wave of the atmosphere.” : 

The excess of the rate of mortality per cent. during the last winter quarter was 
‘228 in the country districts and small towns, °284 in the large town districts, 
exclusive of London, and ‘511 in London, above the average of the quarter. 

Fire is a necessary of life in this climate; and a warm hearth mitigates the 
severity of winter. Fire is as much required by the poor as by the rich; anda 
tax on coals, like a tax on salt, presses with undue severity on people of small 
means. Coal at the pit’s mouth costs about 5s. a ton; and anything that facilitates 
its carriage and distribution in cities, by the abolition of duties and monopolies, or 
by laying down railways, if it lead to a diminition of cost, will preserve many lives 
that come to an untimely end in such severe weather as has reigned during the 
last winter months. 

The rate of the north-western counties, Cheshire and Lancashire, was 30°97 per 
1,000. The mortality of the counties which are now suffering from the cotton 
crisis, has always been higher than the mortality of the rest of the kingdom, owing 
chiefly to the sanitary defects of the towns. Under the Public Works Act, which 
was passed during the last Session, some of these defects will be remedied. 
Mr. Rawlinson, in his intelligent report justly says: “ The high death-rate prevail- 
ing in Lancashire towns has its main cause in the foul cottage cess-pit. An 
inspection of any town in the district will show this,’* The works on which the 
people are employed at the instance of the local authorities are nearly all of a 

hygienic character, and cannot fail to be salutary through all future times. 


* « Report of Robert Rawlinson, Esq., C.E., to the President of the Poor Law 
Board,” April, 1864. 
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Enauanp: — Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 81st December, 
1868-61; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 31st March, 
1864-62. 





1 Q 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st December. 
(England and Wales.) in 1861. - 
nh¢gland an ales. 
S Statute Acres. (Paes 763. 62, 61. 
No. No. No. No 


ENGLD.& WALES.,,. Totals| 37,324,883 |20,066,224 | 51,974 | 48,624 48,536 














Ric AUOME OW oid arses 47,997 | 2,803,989 7,811 7,300 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 4,381 BBS GPE 
11. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497 3,099 3,005 
EV. (Mastery ewan: 3,214,099 | 1,142,580 3,025 2,978 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 3,826 3,893 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 6,071 6,186 
vir. North Midland ......... 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 3,037 2,879 
vit. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 6,369 7,087 
Ix. Yorkshire vcs: 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 5,143 | 5,171 
Ki AINOEGMETIN. sv.cevegredsoees 340253224 1,151,072 2yhbe rw AE | 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 3,100 2,950 
7 | 8 9 10 1l 12 13 





DEATHS in Quarters ended 
31st March, 


Birtus in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 81st March, 


(England and Wales.) 


64. 63. *62. 64. 63. 62. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
EnGuip. & WALES... Totals! 192,926 | 186,653 | 181,990 ]143,030 | 128,524] 122,019 





T, Ean vacate 26,651 | 26,750 | 25,425 | 22,733 | 18,967 | 18,191 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,669 | 16,260 | 15,550 | 11,681 | 101124 S500 
111. South Midland ........ 11,994 | 11,532 | 11,106 8,714 1° 7,481) ~ 7,005 
TV. 6. WUASCEPDD 3. ccsssacneennen 10,478 | 10,055 9,425 7,051 | 6,891.) -6, 189 
v. South-Western ........ 16,020 | 16,037 | 15,357 | 11,978 | 11,149} 9,701 
vi. West Midland .,....... 24,859 | 23,725 | 22,767 | 149,435 | 16,507 | 14,867 
vit. North Midland ........] 11,838 | 11,679 | 11,350 | 8,468] 7,354} 7,073 
vitt. North-Western ........ 30,011 | 28,734 | 29,424 | 23,824 | 20,999 | 21,604 
IX. Yorkshife.<i...i@ ence: 29,503 *) 19,088. | 18,892) 14,9551 13,554) 12,037 


x. Northern \.cisicaane 12,090-.) 11,435: | 11519 7,613 | 7,409} 7,182 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 11,823 | 11,358 | 11,175 | 8,878] 8,101 | 8,080 





—— 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 3lst Maxcnu, 1864. 
By J AMES GLAISHER, EsqQ., F.R.S., ¥c., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The year 1863 closed with very fine weather for the season all over the country, 
and which had continued for several weeks. At the beginning of January, 1864, 
the weather completely changed, and till the 9th day the weather was exceedingly 
cold, averaging a daily deficiency of 8°4 of temperature; on the 6th the deficiency 
was as large as 15°, and exceeded 13° on the 7th, and the temperature on grass at 
night was as low as 6° and 7°, checking the advance of vegetation. The frost 
broke up on the 10th, and a period of warm, damp, and foggy weather set in, and 
till February 3rd there was an average daily excess of 3°4 of temperature. On 
February 4th a cold period set in, snow fell in many parts of the country, and till 
the 11th day the deficiency of daily temperature was 7°43; on some days within 
this period it exceeded 10°; a period of five days followed, ending the 16th, during 
which the weather was warm; the average daily excess was 6°3 nearly. From 
February 17th the weather was altogether of a wintry character, with frost, snow, 
and sleet at all parts of the country. The wind blew from the north and east, and 
the average daily deficiency of temperature for 16 days ending March 3rd, was 4°3. 
From March 4th to the 15th, the weather was generally warm, there being an 
excess of 2° daily; and from March 16th to the end of the quarter, there was a 
daily deficiency to the average amount of 2°. During these three months there 
was an unusual number of alternations in temperature and change of weather 
from frost to thaw. 


The mean temperature of January was 365, being 5°°3 colder than it was in 
1862, and of lower temperature than any since 1861, when it was 33°-9. 


The mean temperature of February was 36°-0, being 6°1 lower than in 1862, 
and colder than any since 1860, when it was 35°-7, 


The mean temperature of March was 41°38, being 2°°6 colder than in 1862; 
and colder than any March since 1860, when it was 41°1. 


The temperature of the air decreased from December to January by 4° or 5° in 
Cornwall and Devonshire ; at most other places by 6°, 7°, or 8°; at Liverpool the 
decrease was as large as 10°. The temperature of February was slightly higher 
than in January at places situated between 51° and 53°; but both north and south 
of these parallels it was colder than in January. There was an increase of 
4°, 5°, or 6° in March at places south of 53°, and from 2° to 3° north of this 
latitude. 


The mean high day temperature was below their averages to the amount of 
1°-9; 3°6; and 0°4 respectively in these three months. 


The mean low night temperature was below their averages to the amount of 
1°9 ; 2°4; and 1°-3 respectively. 


Therefore both the days and nights were cold in these three months. 


The mean temperature of the air in January, was 1°8, in February 2°9, 
and in March 0°-7 below their respective averages of the preceding 23 years. 
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The mean temperature of the dew point was 4°°0, 3°5, and 0°6 below their 
averages respectively, as compared with the results from the preceding 23 years. 


The degree of humidity was less than its average in January and February, 
and a little above in March. 


The pressure of the atmosphere was a little more than jin. in excess in 
January, somewhat in defect in February, and about jin. in March. The pressure 
of the atmosphere decreased from December to January at Guernsey and in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire; and increased at all other places to small amounts at 
southern, and nearly to +in. at northern stations; from January to February 
there was a decrease everywhere, the largest being in the midland counties, and 
amounting to nearly 0°3in.; and a further decrease took place from February to 
March to the amount of 0°25 in. nearly at all places. 


The fall of rain was in defect in January and February to the amount of 
0°9 in. and 0°8 in. respectively, and in excess to the amount of 1°2 in. in March. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
February, constituting the three winter months, was 38°6, being 0°°7 above the 
average of the preceding 93 years. 
































Temperature of Wlstie eek 
Force g i ieee 
£ 5 
: : . Dew Air— . Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation. Point. Daily Range. Vapour. afuhiv. 
1864. |] } —_______|————_———_] Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. of th Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from : from from 
oy, | Aver- | Aver- Aver Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
93 23 23 23 23 23 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
Q ie) o | o S c 2 eo hoe © In. In. Gr. Gr. 
seoeee| 06°D | 0°83} —1°8 ff 34°4 | —2°79 31°3 | —4°09 9°7 O°'O} 39°7 | -176 |—-028] 2°0 | —0°4 
seoeee| 80°O | —2°3| —2°9 F 34°] | —3-1 9 31°38 | —3°59 10°3 | —1:2] 38°5 | °176 |—-028]) 2:0 | —0°4 
Mars swacns 41°3 | +0°3} —0°7 | 389°1 | —0°7] 36:2 | —0°69 15°5 | +0°8} 43:0 ff °215 |—-0049 2°5 0-0 
Mean...... 387°9 | —0°6| —1°8 ff 35°9 | —2°28 82°9 | —2°79 11°8 | —O'°1] 40°4 | -189 |—-0209 2°2 | —0°3 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ; 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. py Number of Nights 
1864. zontal SEES Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. } Move- est est 
Months. ee pee ae from | ment * Be- Read- | Read- 
ver- ver- ver- Aver-} of the t or | tween ing | in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amut. age off Air. [below} 30° oes e aE 
23 23 23 23 30°. | and * [Night.| Night, 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
In. cis Gir s|) Gate g wim In. 7 Miles. ° ° 
Jan. soo-| 82 | ~ 7 $30°044/4+°284) 561] + 77 0-9 | —O'9F 214 18 10 3 6:0 | 43°1 
seoeee| 88 | — 2 $29°760|--0449 557] + 39 0°38 |}—0°8f 270 18 il O 7 12:1 | 37°3 
cooene{ 83 | + 1 $29°508)—-266] 546] — 49 2°7 |} 41°27 281 18 12 1 7 19°6 | 41°3 


= | —-—————__| —————.- | —— | | | | SF | | | LC 


um | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum Lowest 
Recess 83 — 3 §29°769|— OO97 555) + 2h 4:°4}—-O°58 255 54. 83 4, 6:0 





the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 











Highst 
43 °1 


Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 


SER FETTTAR SAREE LEST TEETH RTO IMU WY AE BET ESSE TAT TECR SGOT TEED IN TS A TSOP PSO: ROE, RIPE.  ES I PSL I ET ET a TS ST IT 


tena 


Be 
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Enatann :—WVeteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1863. 














1 2 3 4 5 6 di 8 9 
: Mean. | Mean 
N Bksacire of Eihest Lowest eens: Monthly} Daily ae Mean 
AMES Dry Air | Reading| Reading] of Tem-j p. ge | Range em- | Deoree 
OF reduced | of the | of the /peraturej o¢ of | Peraturel oe tye 
Sraons, Lele A —— aay Fe a fee lq: ee the midity 
the'Séa, | Tte#- ; tmever. uals? fperature.|pératare) 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Guernsey aievereore 29°695 | 57°5 | 23°5 | 34°0 | 26°3 | 6°7 | 41°9 | 88 
OCD —cscncsacsnecters 29-734 |.64°3 | 19°S') 44-0 1 35°14 134 | 40°83 | oa 
Veritnr 6... csccees seve 29-780 | 54:0 | 25°0 | 29°0 | 25°3 8:0 | 41°8 78 
Barnstaple ............ 29°699 | 62°5 |} 21°5 ) 41°04°32°7 1 11°41 41-6 |} 89 
Royal Observatory | 29°763 | 58°0 | 14°3 | 43°7 § 34°8 | 11°8 | 37°9 | 83 
Roystow......cscses. 29°788 | 61°4 | 13°8 | 47°6 | 37°6 | 12°7 | 36°8 | 86 
Lampeter «ics... 29686 | 60°0 | 11°0 | 49°0 | 38°1 | 13°8 | 38°9 93 
Norwich ....ccooveeess 29 °733 | 57°5 | 18°0 | 39°5 | 33°O | 11°0 | 39°1 86 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°638 | 56°3 | 10°0 | 46°3 | 38°5 | 12°9 | 36°3 | 91 
Liverpool ...:..:..... 29 {a2 | 54°2 | 28-3.) 30-9 1 27'S i 8°01 36°60 1 80 
Wakefield ............ 29714 1 55 °3 ) 12-0 1-463 oer | 12°61 87°21 “G2 
Stonyhurst............ 29634 | 83°3° | 18°3 1 35°0 F'3S1-5' | 10°07 3674 85 
OTE Bi sos iacevates 29°0/8 | 9570 | 44°60 'S59°o 134 “a WV TOF 7 S6°4 94 
North Shields ....| 29°634 | 53:0 | 21°2 | 31°8 | 29-9 8°6 1 36°2 | 90 
Alnwick 2... ..0sivese 29 643 | 59°0 |: 20-0 | 39°0 | 33°3 | 12°9 | 36°1 90 
10 1l 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. ) RAIN. 
: EN See ee ere ee Ae eee 
SEARS Amount 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of Number 
r rt ee ee of Days | Amount 
STATIONS. ee < = @ tet Cloud. etl doltected, 
in. 
Guernsey  ........4.. Ne74 7 8 8 8 5°8 42 9.3 
CS ere 1°6 oe RLY ES a ae 45 6:9 
WAT CWOE <5. ..a0searsxs = re a | 10 — 40 ray 
Barnstaple ............ — 6 7 11 7 4°5 39 6°3 
RoyalObservatory| 0°4 8 8 8 / 7°92 36 Ani 
Royston .....s...s00000 — 8 6 9 8 6:0 61 5°6 
Bearapeters .....0.c00- 0°7 6 9 9 A 6°5 42 i-2 
BROEWION, .oxissssc2de0e 13 7 ) 7 8 6°9 26 4°6 
Belvoir Castle ....} 1°2 6 5 12 8 6°2 33 4°4 
PAverpool ..<sissevie.- Jet 6 8 9 8 6°9 37 6°3 
Wakefield ............ iy | 8 8 9 6 7°0 42 4°6 
Stonyhurst............ 0°7 9 8 5 9 re 46 11°6 
OPK «-suwacoaptienevenve — 6 | 10 & a LO pees 37 3°38 
North Shields Bed 7 5 2 v0 6°5 54 6°9 
PUAWICK «.<ccssenasazess 1°8 ge 7 i as 7°0 4l 8-4 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QuaARTER 


ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1864. 


This Return comprises the number of Brrrus, Dearus, and Marriages 
entered on the registers of the 1,010 districts into which Scotland is divided for 
the purposes of registration during the quarter ending 3lst March, 1864. 
From the returns received, it would appear that the births, deaths, and marriages 
have each and all been considerably above the average of the first quarter of former 

ears. 

: BrrtHs.—28,177 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
31st March, 1864, being in the annual proportion of 361 births in every ten 
thousand of the estimated population, or one birth to every 27 persons. This is a 
proportion very much above the average of the corresponding quarter in former 
years; for the eight years, 1856 to 1863 inclusive, only yielded a proportion of 344 
births in every ten thousand persons; and even in 1860, when the highest propor- 
tion was attained, the rate was only 356 births for every ten thousand persons. 
The high death-rate which prevailed over all Scotland during the previous year, is 
quite sufficient to have produced this great increase in the births; and the close 
connection of these events has been repeatedly pointed out in these reports. 

The difference in the proportion of births in the town and in the country 
districts was greater than usual. Thus, in the 126 town districts (which embrace 
almost all the towns with populations of 2,000 and upwards), 19,874 births were 
registered ; whereas, in the 884 country districts (embracing the remainder of the 
population of Scotland), only 8,808 births occurred; thus indicating an annual 
proportion of 480 births in every ten thousand persons in the town districts, but 
only 227 for an equal population in the country districts. 

Of the 28,177 births, 25,313 were legitimate, and 2,864 illegitimate, being in 
the proportion of 10°1 per cent. of the births as illegitimate, or one illegitimate in 
every 9°8 births. The difference between the proportion of the illegitimate births 
in the town and country districts was greater than has been observed in any 
previous quarter ; for, while only 9°2 per cent. of the town births were illegitimate, 
12°2 per cent. of the births in the country districts were illegitimate. The 
accompanying table shows the proportion of illegitimate births in the several 
divisions and counties of Scotland, and exhibits a general accord with previous 
returns, showing that the counties embraced in the north-eastern and southern 
divisions of Scotland exhibit a much higher proportion of illegitimate births than 
any of the other divisions. Thus, while in the northern and north-western 
divisions, only 6°3 and 6°7 per cent. of the births respectively were illegitimate, 
14°6 per cent. of the births were illegitimate in the southern divisions, and 16°6 per 
cent. in the north-eastern division. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 14,356 were boys, and 18,821 girls, 
being in the proportion of nearly 104 boys for every 100 girls at birth. During 
1863 the proportion of boys was unusually high; during the above quarter they 
are below the average of Scotland. 

DEaTHS.—22,576 deaths were registered in Scotland during the first quarter 
of the year 1864, being in the annual proportion of 289 deaths in every ten 
thousand persons of the estimated population. This is the highest death-rate which 
has occurred in Scotland during any quarter of the Jast ten years. The average 
mortality of the first quarter during the previous nine years was only 239 deaths in 
every ten thousand persons; and the fatal first quarter of 1860 was the only one 
when the death-rate made any approach to that of 1864, and then it was only at 
the rate of 265 deaths in every ten thousand of the estimated population. 


wa 
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The deaths in the town districts were greatly more numerous in proportion to 
the population than in the rural districts. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 17,042 
deaths were registered, but only 5,534 in the 884 rural districts, indicating an 
annual proportion of 411 deaths in every ten thousand persons in the town districts, 
but only 151 deaths in a like population in the rural districts. The great increase 
in the mortality, therefore, has been entirely confined to the town districts, and 
has not extended to the rural districts, which, indeed, have remained at their low 
summer rate of mortality. 

Of the deaths, 7,673 occurred during January, 7,290 during February, and 
7,613 during March; so that the daily deaths in Scotland amounted to 248 in 
January, 351 in February, and 245 in March. 

INCREASE OF THE PopunaTIoN.—As the births numbered 28,177, and the 
deaths 22,576, the natural increase of the population during the quarter, through 
the excess of births over deaths, amounted to 5,601 persons. From a return 
furnished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears 
that 41,037 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which number 2,143 were ascertained to be of Scottish origin. If 32 be added to 
that number as the proportion of those whose origin was not ascertained, the total 
ascertained Scottish emigration during the quarter would amount to 2,175, and 
this deducted from the excess of births over deaths, would leave 3,426 as the 
increase of the population during the quarter. These calculations make no allow- 
ance for the large emigration to England, or the drafts to the Army, Navy, and 
merchant shipping. 

MARRIAGES.—5,333 marriages were registered in Scotland during the first 
quarter, being in the annual proportion of 68 marriages in every ten thousand 
persons of the estimated population. This is a proportion greatly above the average 
of the first quarter of the nine previous years, which only gave a rate of 61 mar- 
riages in every ten thousand persons. 

This high rate of marriage, like the births and the deaths, was entirely confined 
to the town districts ; for, while the 126 town districts registered 4,075 marriages, 
the 884 rural districts only registered 1,258 ; thus indicating a marriage-rate in 
the towns equal to 96 marriages in every ten thousand persons, but only 34 mar- 
riages in the rural districts in a like population. 

HEALTH OF THE PopuLATION.—The population has been extremely unhealthy 
during the quarter, and the mortality been high above the average of the corre- 
sponding quarters of the nine previous years. Strange to say, however, this high 
mortality has been limited to the town districts alone, and has not extended to the 
country districts. In these last, indeed, the mortality has been lower than usual 
during the first quarter, in fact nearly as low as during the third quarter, when the 
mortality is always lowest. 

WEATHER.—This has been the most severe winter we have had for many years 
past ; and severe frosts and heavy falls of snow extended to the middle of March. 
This lower temperature and more severe weather seemed to be due to a greater 
prevalence than usual of winds from the north and east (for both these are the 
same aerial currents), and when they form the terrestrial currents during the above 
months, they invariably bring frost and snow with them, which only disappears on 
the westerly and southerly breezes regaining their usual sway. 

The mean temperature of the whole of the months has been lower than the 
average of former years; and it is this lower temperature which is the element 
most destructive to life. Thus the mean temperature of the quarter in former 
years was 38°-7, but during the past quarter it was only 35°-7, or 3° lower than 
the average; while, during February, the mean temperature was 5°°3 below the 
average of former years. The number of days on which snow or rain fell was 
greater than usual, as was also the amount of water deposited in the form of snow, 
rain, or hail. The humidity of the atmosphere was also greater than usual during 
the quarter. 
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Scortanp:—Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1864. 





POPULATION, 
1861. 





DIVISIONS. AREA 
in 
Statute Acres. 





Births. Deaths. 






(Scotland) 







(Persons.) 










No. No. No. 
55333 oak TI 422,570 






No. 


SCOTLAND, .cosccartspeiss Totals) 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 












tT, NOTBEIN “Sicjtecis 2,261,622 130,422 187 805 642 
11. North-Western ........ 437395876 167,329 329 1,131 914 
111. North-Eastern ........ 24.29,594 366,783 481 3,245 29334 











iv. East Midland ,,....... 297993492 523,822 875 4,392 3,631 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 319 2,069 1,629 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 2,166 is ep 95325 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 992,524: 408,962 720 3,736 2,891 
varr. Southern ......06s000000. 2,069,696 214,216 256 1,692 1,210 






No. III—GREAT BRITAIN. 


Summary of Marrtiaces, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1863; and 
Brratus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1864. 
















AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. } (Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales............ 371324,883 [20,066,224] 51,974 | 192,926 | 143,030 
SUNG yc saa tecaces ateeosaxgusk 19,639,377 6,577.| 28,177 | 22,5896 
GREAT BRITAIN........ 56,964,260 $23,128,518] 58,551 | 221,103 | 165,606 
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Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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de of United Kingdom, 1863-62-61.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
scording tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
‘Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 














Imported from, and Exported to, 1863. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
[000’s omitted.] ee eee es 
I.—Forr1gn CouNTRIES: £ £ 
thern Europe ‘ viz., Russia, Sweden, 
orway, Denmark & ena & Heligoland 19,312, ) 4,871, 
tral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, | | _ 
.e Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium } 27,426, | 21,702, 
stern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
vith Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 31,837, | 15,972, 
vith Gibraltar and Canaries) ...............004 
thern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 
mpire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta } 42508, | 8,303, 
ant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 2 
‘oldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 44;803 | 11,208, 
thern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 
lgeria, and Wen iver casas } 5425 wee 
meern. Afric3................ Bie AE cot Mein A ata LAt2, 655, 
tern Africa; with African Ports on 
ed Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 25 7B 
d Kooria Mooria Islands .............cccceeeeees 
an Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
nes ; poner Welands ein oo 
h Sea Islands ........ Baiedti tetra Mbevtcdgeeleeamde: 20; 14], 
na, including Hong Kong ........ sees 15,479, | 4,032, 
ed States of America ........... cece. TO;e 71, | 1d, 3025 
feo and Central America ............s0ceccceseesees. 25780, | -ds8 19, 
mr West Indies ‘and Hayti ..............c.c00000- 4,857, | 3,487, 
h America (Northern), New Granada, 867, | 1,969, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
¥ (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
Chili, and Patagonia....... Sens AsneL, 
” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, : 
and Buenos Ayres............ Gro5gs | oiPal, 
ale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, 8 12 
buthn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands a 


Whole Years. 








Total.—Foreign Countries 


Boao rove oees 


Il.—Britisw Possessions: 


166,095, |.99,399, 





22,558, 
8,756, 


3,749, 


4,819, 
3,928, 
1,524, 
369, 
522, 
866, 





ee | FE LC | 


sh India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 53,966, 
ral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria] 4,648, 
; 3 So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
Gina IN. LOS scence 39543; 
ORG ATI CICA 4 ssicacssssacceves<cccedeeeeeceece 8,166, 
W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana& Honduras! 8 JOE; 
SMe cet. oes cr2 sain seawaesnietnnecaaeucctes: £5920; 
Ww. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 208, 
EE ea err 1,986, 
NEPA 5d deyGcscaseeciecdedoodsiod Pee ee 648, 
Total.—British Possessions..........- 82,965, 


1861. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
a £ 

18, 649, 5,057, 
24,663, | 21,303, 
24,979, | 15,126, 
4,872, | 4,896; 
13,247, | 6,306, 
544, 171, 
Is505; 878, 
6, 39, 
1,183.1 2,0Ne, 
— 115, 
9,610,| 4,891, 
495385, |" 9,008, 
662; 756, 
4,900,| 2,472, 
539,| 1,405, 
5,718, | 2,561, 
4,741,| 6,525, 
135, 10, 
165,348,| 86,487, 
ZO,1G 5, | kideo, 
4945, | 8,265, 
1,956, 2,437, 
8,664, | 3,697, 
6,106,| 2,665, 
1,422, | 1,987, 
2025 434, 
1,914, 552, 
639, 666, 
52,003, | 38,628, 


—_—_— | NSE 
——_—_—_______ 


217,351,|125,115, 


General Total....,...........£|248,980, 


146,490, 


1862. 
Imports Exports 
from to 
£ £ 
ZUT2AT, 4,124, 
27,921, | 20,536, 
28,096, | 14,912, 
55045, 6,879, 
17,251, | 6,661, 

489, 204, 
15720, 939, 
aks 74, 
1,041, 1,248, 
1257495 3,190, 
27,693, | 14,399, 
be goa 925, 
4,591, | 3,148, 
916; 1,008, 
BeO2, | Iae075 
6,540, 5,073, 
522, 10, 
£62,010, | 85,037, 
39,014, | 16,282, 
45950, EN Son 
2,160, 254h2), 
8,499, | 3,993, 
6,584, Seles 
T5175 1922; 
2375 411, 
968, 52), 
653, 854, 
64,582, | 39,100, 
226,592, |124,137, 


Note.—The Exports are of British and Irish produce and manufactures only; the value of foreign 
olonial produce exported in 1861 and 1862, was £34,530,000, and £42,176,000 respectively, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)}—Whole Years, 1863-62-61-60-59.—Computed 


Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) (000’s omitted.) 
ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 1859. 











x £ se £ £ 
Raw Matuis.—Textile. Cotton Wool ....| 56,278, | 31,093, | 38,653, | 35,757, || 34,568, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 12,290, | 12,109, | 9,719, | 11,031, 9,831, 


ROUUIS  gaseec dn cemess tas 15,248, | 15,897, |. 7,907, | 10,324,,]); 30,096, 
PYAR cdscssvieoieen 4,2715 | 5206, | -33426,41- 850303 3,769, 
PRCT Fcascuceresvases 3,451,| 2,645,} 1,894, 1,865, 2.3636, 
PNdizG % .céciscsronte 2.3993.) . 2,446, | .2,979,.) » 2j529; 1,929, 





9359365 | 697396, 645573, |' 655343, 11°63,0565 


























‘ie oi Various. Hides vcs 3,277, | 3j)888).1 5:2, 802 a) 105296, 304s 
Oils ikea evenceeantes 4,075, | 35951, | 85576, 15535923, I e694, 

IMPGEAIS hss bissevenses 4,084, | ~4j604, 4 33752;-1~ 4 228, 3,887, 

: Tailow tt soak 2,439, | 2,508, | 3,312,| 4,014, ||. 2,933, 
Wimber. kc vigesces: Los 7 G4. 95293; 9,931, 9,206, 8,163, 

2455725 | 23,544, | 23,463, | 24,667, || 22,010, 

5 Ay AGrelil, GUANO serasoagsdearse- 2/6805.) 14605; .4 2,022.) 4.563. 769, 
Seeds’ asssacnves 353723 OyenLs 3,108, 3,392, 3,042, 


6,021, 4,846, 5,130, 45955, 3,021, 




















TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE, Tea wissssssssssssereee 10,666, | 9,176; \_ 6.8515) 6,944, 5,813. 
Coffee 4. ae. 4,156, | 3,303,| 2,629,| 2,543, |] 1,956, 

Sugar & Molasses} 12,367, | 12,019, | 13,252, | 12,811, || 12,539, 

Paebscko. .ocsssc 3,009, |, OxSb1, |. 220951. Aaa Lede 

Ries. +, dncne: 1,866, | 2,400,| 2,127,| 1,023, 805, 

Fruits vcscssssesesee 1,562, | 1,228,| 1,470,| -1,254, || 1,599, 

Mine conical 4,497, | 3,649,| 3,863,| 4,202, |) 2,781, 

Spirits sssccscesorssen 1,706,| 1,692,| 1,734,} 1,919, || 25228, 

39836, | 35,818, | 345121, | 32,474, || 29.538; 

POOD ” iaxiaa aR iveaiceanan sane Grain and Meal..| 25,886, | 37,748, | 34,750, | 31,432, || 17,894, 
Provisions ........ 8,789, | 8,564,| 7,780, | 6,546, 3,37as 


34,6753 | 46,312, | 4.25630, 1 199,078, I) 2 Bsaees 




















Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........) 4,776, | 452135 | 3,869,| 357145 || 35379» 


| 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS....|203,826, |184,129, |173,6875 |169,131, |[143,060, 
Add for UNENUMERATED ImporTS (say)| 45,154, | 4254.73, | 43,422, | 42,283, || 35765» 


| 


TOTAL IMPORTS.......ccscssseoes suretng 248,980, 226,592, |217,109, |211,414, ||178,8255 


ee 
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fPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January — February), 
1864-63-62-61-60.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 









(First Two Months.) [000’s omitted. ] 























































































































































ForREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1864. 1863. 1862. 1860. 
eS, ES ES z 

aw Matis.—Tevxtile. Cotton Wool ....| 6,060,} 3,532,] 1,206, D5, a005 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 534, 578, 510, 660, 

Ke Scere: T6251) 2,190, |e 2.054, 1,385, 

BIAR cea tcshots 810, 387, 366, 297, 
PLGRpF macctvassctoas 209, 110, 60, 58, 

1 3 Co ar Ae ee 94; 223. 179, 933 

95342, 7020, 75831, 

- she Various. Hides ............08 169, 162, 299, 
DUIS) ANG, cos teivs 293; 378, 363, 

Metals ..5...dec.0-. 492, All, 349, 

omnes aie 146, ii, 134, 

Die cousteucow OY ei 556, 363, 

2, FOR; 1,584, 1,508, 

» .; Agreltl. Guanes dicrsisacdooa- 109, 141, 134, 
Coe orcas ereeoons 5535 233, 317, 

662, 374) 451; 

MEICAL, &C.,PRODUCE. Tea ... scscs.ccscvesiae £,201, | 258 20% 1,158, 
Mesduesov evince 27 350, 188, 

Sugar & Molasses 935,| 1,397, Bae i 

Tobacco ..... 2,63, 314, 43, 

OF Ns cockl chives 85, 100, 87, 

sincesteneeis 62, 40, 100, 

SER oh 408, 595, 391, 

redaueagswncbets 231, 345, 215, 

3,856, | 5,221; BO Opie 352985 

EM svesicccece AGA CACOHOOOBEEE Grain and Meal.. 3,203) 3,957, 6,172, 1,709; 
Provisions ........ 937) 565, 508, 649, 

A500, | Ay522:5 6,680, 2 5g 

emainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 572s 512; Bee 431, 
ToTaL ENUMERATED IMPoRTS....| 20,735, | 195233, | 16,727, 1942/46, |. 155872, 

dd for UNenumERATED Imports (say)| 5,183,| 4,808, | 4,182, || 4,561, | 3,968, 
AT, TUM PORTS :.2.8...¢icshaccleoteles noes 255918, | 24,041, | 20,909, || 22,807, | 19,840, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—First Three Months (January — March), 
1864-63-62-61-60.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisn and Irtsu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Three Months.) [000s omitted.] 
British Propuce#, &c., EXPORTED. 


Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures.. 


ee Cs eae 


Sewed. 


Seem eres seas sees eons 


Apparel 
Haberdy. and Milnry. 


99 


MeETALS 


seeeeesarrareree 
Pe 


Copper and Brass........ 
Lead and Tin 


teen eran eeee 


wee eeee 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 


Beer and Ale 
Butter 

Cheese 

Candles 
Se ( Se a PLR Pe 
SSPIPRES Hi ah codon anaes: 
SOMA cccideWecomssseaheer 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Se 
Dee meee sane teetereeoees 
Poe tees twee teat ereorene 


Pere 


Various Manufcts. 


Leather Manufactures 
SOAS cy eesti corre aaa 
Plate and Watches .. 

Stationery i u.cen cts 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
WJnenumerated Articles 


Oooo rere none 


emo mre ee eens meee eborseeeenes 


ToTaL Exports 


Bree eernreneeres 





1864. 


oh 
10,465, 
2§LOS, 
4,718, 
1,073) 
387; 
55) 
1,998, 


653s 


21,452; 


554, 
1265; 


1,806, 


842, 
924, 
259925 
697, 
799; 
903) 


7,057 


490, 


4745 
69, 
41, 
343 
48, 

Tox, 

209, 


1,034, 


100, 


47) 
525, 
53> 
98, 





1863. 


- 
6,312, 
1 048, 
3,209, 

984, 
443, 
84, 
1,455, 
493, 


14,123, 





526, 
860, 


1,386, 
680, 
838, 

2,936, 
784, 
610, 
765, 


6,178, 


435, 


456, 
108, 
31s 
54, 











1862. 


£ 
7,530, 
1,389, 
2,985, 
669, 
473, 
78, 
1,088, 
403, 


14,615, 





422, 
673, 


1,095; 


566, 
718, 
2,049, 
596, 
586, 
Foe, 


512975 


357, 


402, 
54, 


47, 
58, 
58, 
186, 


830, 


83, 
45, 
585, 
53, 
o4; 
57, 


9175 





1,663, 
1,649, 


26,4235 














1861. 1860. 
£ £ 
9,134, 9,389, 
1,908, 24293 
2,876, 3,005, 

641, 807, 
Bae, 503, 
DOs 48, 
1,084, 1; 422% 
S255 469, 
16,557,.| L77OSs 
390, 462, 
902, 989, 
L202, 451, 
aes 816, 
foo; 663, 
2,058, 2, 000% 
474, 676, 
350, 5135 
658, 618, 
5,022, 5,741, 
385, 480, 
348, 645, 
134, 139, 
27, 26, 
69, 63, 
vhe 61, 
79, 60, 
Liz; 226, 
852, 1,220; 
100, 10l.a 
aos 48, 
402, 514, 
46, 635 
102, 120, 
ule a | 181, 
828, 1,027, t 
710, 70739 — 
QhO23 72,0843 
27,669, | 3,0481, 
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SHIPPING. — Forsten Trapze.— (United Kingdom.) — First Three Months 
( January—March), 1864-63-62-61.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 
including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





(First Three Months.) 











1864. 





Tonnage Average 


(000’s 


omitted.) Tonnage, 





Tons. 
od; 
24, 

TS; 
GL; 
121. 
56, 
57, 








1863. 


Vessels. 








Tonnage 
(000’s 


omitted.) 






Vessels. 


1862. 


Tonnage 
(O00’s 
omitted.) 


1861. 


fonnage 
Vessels.| (Q00’s 


Tons. 


16, 
22, 


100, | 


47, 


140, | 
53, | 
64, | 
26, | 


40, 


217, | 
2.1 


No. 
56 
65 
314 
309 
361 
356 
396 

77 

81 
248 


2 


Tons. 
205 
16, 
62, 
oe), 

101, 
47, 
35, 


omitted.) 

No. Tons. 
60 23, 
Li7 25, 
22, 43, 
379 39, 
375) 002, 
295 39, 
597 47, 
102 20% 
Ze 61, 
489 450, 
3 1, 


a rn | ce | a “j 


646, 
1,417, 


2,063, 





46, 
25, 
94, 
58, 
123, 
53, 
115, 

















728, | 


1,392, 


6,108 |1,767, 


2,120, 





31, | 
23, | 
BD, | 
46, | 
163, | 
52, | 
101, 





2,264 


586, 


| 3,844 1,181, 


gl 
100 
227 
414 
730 
438 
£5223 
76 

yy 
260 


12 


a1, 
25, 
ol, 
44, 
153, 
68, 
127; 





25843 861, 
ASOS 4) 22k, 





6,897 | 2,082, 


a | af | f | 


ENTERED :— ees 
Vessels belonging to— No: 
MSI S052 ccavsseeiaadeovs eens 45 
STI Ie ee 135 
COLIC ge ane eos bes 
| ETNETE' aaa eee eee 617 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 452 
Holland and Belgium.... 461 
_ Ta a Or 400 
Spain and Portugal........ 48 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 112 
United States ................ aac 
mil other States ............ 2 
ee . 32258 
aie alo 

Totals Entered | 7,780 

CLEARED:— 

Oe 5s, syne nendosiucs 112 
BRCOENE oils. .asscciesiecbases 119 
CE eee ae 380 
aS | ee er rr 553 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 425 
Holland and Belgium .... 351 
LN re 1,118 
Spain and Portugal ....... 74. 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.| 224 
United States ................ 97 
All other States ............ 3 
314.56 


United Kingdm. & 
ODS: oSccess>stzarnszieoe 51971 


Lu; 
1,882, 


“Gad yl 


15723, 


3,007 


780, 


5,792 |1,640, 


81 235 
116 28; 
183 44, 
404 46, 
594| 134, 
307 43, 

1,098 110, 

77 21, 
259 72, 
Sa 357, 

5 2, 
35508 885, 


4,792 | 1,332, 


SS eS Oe  E  ———— —ee——EE—E ES | eee 


Totals Cleared | 9,427 


2,594, 


Tons. No. 
413 | 43 
178 | rig: 
220} 427 

99} 479 
268} 496 
121} 406 

Sly 760 
282 | 87 
3214-135 

TAS 209 
500 | 5 
198 | 3,159 
313 | 4,544 
265 17,403 
All 82, 
210 | 86 
248} 236 
1054 432 
289} 687 
151 369 
103 | 1,010 
311 | 77 
321 190 

1,052 V7 
333 6 
206 | 3,352 
315 | 5,966 
275 | 9,318 





2,460, 





9,479 |2,420, 


8,2:05,| 2,27, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep AND 
Exporrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Three Months (January—March), 1864-63-62. 


[000’s omitted. ] 


1864. 1863. 1862. 
(First Three Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— vale tw £ £ £ £# 
AmStralia 24. Jisassvtec 669, — 1,004; —_ 1,661, — 
So. Amca. and W. e 
Pndbes ics thas AB88y')" 25105 | Ate Oe eee 
raed i Sm went 2) a 23, | 2,496, | 320, | 1,208, 36, 
3,904, °| “2,208; | 45764, |. 2,330, Iwost22, by 23435 
BPAtGO vg. c foc sneten ok 57, 464, ‘F 302; 65, 249, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
ae ee MSS Me ieee ge eS he 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gbrigr®..:... Sleds se 31) 3 ate 7, 33) 
Mlita., Trky., and 6 ~ 114 ; 9 
ERGY PC. aan wee \ 4 s 4 ; 5» 
OTN hin echo teseowes —_ — — — — i's 
West Coast of Africa 29,; — 28, 5 oo3 35 
All other Countries.... 89, oe i, a3 ras re 


Totals Imported. | 4,109, 3,639,-] 5,104, "| 3,151, | 3,955,.| 223%, 








Exported to :— | 
MGANCE Eiiaismet evcoses 1,726, 658, | 1,294, 246, | 1,214, 202, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. é | 

& Belg. * apace 36, 236, 944, 148, 117, gl, 
Prtgl., Spain, and % 

ADE LRT scoaenwasencarces 489, 6, 1,221, 486, 7) 


3,459, 293, f~issly; 300, 


Ind. and China bay: iG, | ahs: 353,10 2j380, 





eV Bt) cases 
Danish West Indies.... — —-— | — -— 28, 4) 
United States ............ 6, cul 2 — 26, - 
South Africa veces. 4 = 34, oe _ 
MATTE dei accceeeissveses oe aa — oo — — 
ez’ doje Me ccanctreeors 536, 36, | 350, pase a 10, 
All other Countries... 184, 34, | 152, 28, 2523 a eS 














Totals Exported | 3,812, | 3,511, | 4,607, | 3,116, 2,481, 2 MOTs 
Excess of Imports .... 297, L285 4) 


a Exports .... — — — a — 476, 





1864.] 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—3lst Marcu, 1864-63-62-61. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Marcu, 1864-63-62-61. 





QUARTERS, 


ended 81st March. 


Customs 


1S SES a ile tr oP 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous ........... 


YEARS, 
ended 3lst March 


AOMSEOUAG Ss anccissrstavsbees 


EUS CISCR eee ce dense yslcons 


POSt-OM CE. ccoceveceocersss 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous ........... 


TOVUNS. oscexs 


Pe eceeroreesereseoes 


Cece w eed ower esse reese 


Pe ee eres reer eeeserareere 


seer eeerersseoes 


eeeereseeone 


erccrecrere 


Pe ee eee ores eres sess ees 


Peete res eee 


1864. 


£ 
Mlus. 
53533, 


551275 
254.395 
3675 
965; 


1863. 


Mlns. 
Sy ee 


4,665, 
2,374, 


307, 


955, 


[000’s omitted.] 









More. 


ES £ 


1862. 


£ 
Minus. 


5,724, 
5,044, 
2,294, 
355, 
905, 


Corresponding Quarters. 


1861. 


£ 
Mins. 


5,821, 
4,873, 
2,191, 
314, 
895, 


14,431, 
3,168, 


14,073, 


3,890, 


14,322, 
4,427, 


14,097, 
4,024, 


17,599; 
81, 


1,309, | 


17,963, 
495 


Eyl, 4 


18,749, 
dd; 
780, 


18,124, 
76, 
339, 


——————uq— |__| —_———————————————— |S LC " 


18,989, 


18,207, 
Ys317>5 
3,218, 
2,010; 


5797845 | 


9,084, 


66,868, 
305; 
33035» 


705208; 


+ E9213; 


1863. 


©) 


Mlns. 
24,034, 


17150, 
8,994, |. 


3,150, 


3,650, 


56,983, 


10,567, 


67,550, 
300, 
2,153, 


70,603, 


Mins. Mins. 
,189, ae 
oe 4.625 
a 65, 
_ 10, 
— 10, 
,189, 5475 
Roe ese 
sOLL. has 
—_— Ze 
= 138, 
9911, 3687, 
SS 


Net Drcr. £224,657 


1864. 

Less. More. 

£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 

,802, —_ 
— 150525 
a 93435 
-—— 68, 
— 5100, 
802, 1,034 

| 1,483, _ 
2,200 E,603, 
so55 sy 
— ZO Ls 





19,606, 


18,536, 


Corresponding Years 


1862. 


ee 
Mins. 
23,674, 


] 18,332, 


8,091, 
3,160, 
3,910, 


57,267, 


10,365, 


67,632, 
295, 
1,747, 





1861. 





£ 
Mins. 


23,306, 
19,435, 
8,348, 
D275 
3,400, 


57,616, 


10,924, 


68,540, 


290, 
1,453, 


2,285, | 1,890, 
ee 


Ner Decor. £394,598 


69,674, 


1864. | Saeco mee ae 
£ x 
Mins. 
23523245 


70,283, 
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REVENUE.—UnItTED KINGDOM.—QUARTER ENDED 81st Marcu, 1864 :— 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Recrtrts of the QUARTER 
ended 31st March 1864; the Apptication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 








Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 3lst December, 1863, viz.:— Eg 
Great Britain ..... « © mie A winteisniaG Wise Fis biel interes —_ 
Tyelatid: .6.0-cqitaw salts os caisasebadems Eee howe picas es. MEUT Ome 
———- 978,219 
Income received in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1864, as shown in 
preceding page’ .s..... TRS ee en ee oo ise fee 
Ament raised per Act 25° bina 26 Victoria, cap. 78, on account of 
POrHRCAMONS, WEL «sins iin se dae Rr OR ete RS + wwe. Bake dec cherses ee stin 200,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1864, in repay sant of 
Advances for Public Works, &c.. squid) e ouaieteeanee eistlere ieee ee ire; susceteluieraiers 323,680 
£20,490,988 
Balance, being the Deficiency on 31st March, 1864, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 30th June, 1864, and for which 
the Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ...... Peet 722,330 
£21,213,318 











Paid :-— 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 31st March, £ 
1864, in Redemption of the Exchequer Bills (Deticiency), for the Quarter 
ended 3lst December, 1863, viz. :— 
Total deficioney <... 52. pjesies se 0% SSwrssbieVeesicee,  saoOueoe 
Deduet—Redeemed by Sinking es ee 207 ,286 





691,768 
Amount applied out of the Income to pees Services in the Quarter ended 
81st March, 1864 ..... hie epee ace le Sate he Vee bw aigl om ce eles (QRNem SawiCus estas) gen Maer mUerD 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the nee ter ended 3Ist 
March, 1864, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........0ee+-002-- £5,635,562 


Terminable Debt ....ceeeesescvess aids alee Gianna ee 872,584 
Principal of Exchequer Bills ......s.eeeeeeceeeee 893,100 
Interest’ of e waw etait Aerane de eranG dee Meusienene caress : 88,452 

- Dehciencty “|, Shsiewk Saws corde eas vee — 
. Whe Civil List. ....2. sais ine raneeta lo tetnietarsay ekete. Ptelal sie igi 101,233 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ......0e.e eee 579,760 
Advances for Public Works, &. .......-.c0ccosees 428,15] 


Sinking Fund .....0sessssssseree ee a Bo Oe 655,658 
9,254,490 


Surplus Batance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Treland fur the Quarter ended 31st March, 1864 .e.csccescecercssccees 637,995 


— 


£21,213,318 
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CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (Exeuanp anp Wats), First Quarter of 1864. 


[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japis, EsQ., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 








Weeks ended on a Saturday 
































1864. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a. od: go" a. s. dd stp ids $5 id Sind 
January 2 ewes cecesse sp 89: 10 31 8 18 9 80 = 33. 8 ay 1 
Oh ete eh 40 31.7 18 8 99 7 34 2 38.3 
5 MOO core ass deg ste eu El 31 10 18 10 28 9 = 337 331 
a Cee Tteia egret oat 4] 3 32. 5 18 9 28 - 33 8 a2) S 
a ON Beale ects ais oe 1 3 32 10 


40 8 32 1 LSet 31 8 33 
































Average for January..| 4° 6 iat le hier AO 26e 15 33 2 Saar 
Pepruary, 6 “gseness.see) 20 4 32 - 18 9 29 - 33 «8 33 — 
Ais ol = a reer) Sacer (Omer: Teal 19-1 99 1 aot 32 7 
e 20 A 41 1 32 - 19 8 28 10 33. 2 32. «5 
” 27 SP ches eer 32 = 19 4 39 - 33 1 32 9 
Average for February..| 40 8 32 32 To -2 317 6 33 4 pani! 




















March 5 40 2 31 19° 10 28 6 33° «OO 32 10 


bad PRE! ee eee 40 1 31 6 19 8 99 2 32 7 S 
Oe epee, Ore eae SW 4 19 2 32 4 32 10 32 10 
IE at ee 39 11 30 10 1s = 98 - 32 8 coe 





Average for March ....| 39 11 Sr 4S 19 5 29 6 32 10 32 11 











Average for the Quarter .. 


—and Trarric, Jan.—March, 1864. 


eS 





Total Traffic { Traffic pr. 
first 13 Weeks. Mile pr.WkJ 
(unit 000’s omitted.)| 13 Weeks. | 
















For the (£100). = Oath 
Price on | dase 


Dividends per Cent. 
for Half Years, 





apital i 
Ex- © Railway. 
ended 



















ist’ | ona | ast | 


30 Jun. |31 Dec.|30 Jun. 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. I ? 


64. | 763. | 764. | 763. 1764. 1763.) 263. | 762. 



















































































£ | No. | No. £ £ ee  £ Ss 1d. | se amas 
48,0 | Lond. & N.Westn. 1083/107 |1082]1,229 [1,179] 1,166,| 1,055,1 79 | 72 [42 6|95 — 37 6 
44,0| Great Western ....| 654| 65 | 67 [1,056 {1,056 wee.) Fl6) 59° 54:1 20% +130 =) soe 
1c,0| >, Northern....|127 |129 |1283] 353 | 351] 395,| 342) 84 | 79 142 6/85 —| 45 = 
20,6 >, astern ....| 483} 50 |; 51 | 663 | 663 366, S41,) 48 | 4h Piz 6) 20r— 20 - 
31,2,| Brighton ............ 106 |104 |110 | 261 | 250 190,) 1984 82: |-65 | 50. =|) 70 =o 0k 
14,9 | South-Eastern ....| 92%) 943| 96%) 236,| 226,) 67 | 61145 —|60 —| 42 6 
14,7| » Western... 5 : 2255 225,| 63 | 46145 —|60 -| 40 - 

















168,4 


P27 | Midland........0.010-+*. 
19,8 | Lancsh. and York. 
12,5 | Sheffield and Man. 
30,8 | North-Eastern . 


85,8 





3,098,| 69 | 60 136 9|55 —| 34 3 















664, 493,1 73 | 63 $57 6/65 —| 55 = 
460,| 410,) 24 | 79 |42 6/40 -| 37 6 
216,| 186,] 76 | 64 — 
672,| 615,) 50 | 46 442 6|50 —| 42 6 
1,902,|1;704,1 56 | 63°447 6/918 455 























222,| 2001 70 | 67 152 6/60 -| 50 = 
92; 93,) 23 | 23 [42 6|50 -| 50 - 






122 |121 11228] 245 | 234 
97 | 99 | 99 | 373] 329 


9,7| Caledonian _........ 
5,5|Gt.S. &Wn. IrInd. 














26954 Gen. aver..... 


Consols.— Money Prices 1st March, 91} to 914 de. and 914 to 914 for acc.—2nd February, 903 
to 904 de.—Ist January, 914 to 913 de. and 91% to 91% for acc. 
s Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ March, 5s. dis. par.—2nd Feb., 10s. to 4s. d.—Ist Jan. 9s. to 4s. d. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLy RETURN. 


[ June, 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First QuaRTER (Jan.—March) of 1864. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 


















































1 g eh. 4 5 6 7 
Issuzt DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. : } 
ae DATES. ———— 8 i Minimum Rates 
: | GoldCoin | Public. One: 
Notes Ve Government | _ Other mee (Col. 1 minus at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. | pujtion. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
£ q £ £ ) 
Mins. 1864. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1864. Per ann. 
28,16 Janz. 6.5, 11,01 3700 £3.51 BOSTT 
24,69 or a eure 11202 ooo 13,04 20,76 
26,95 eeeme | Dae 1101: 3,63 12,30 20,82 20 Jan. 8 p. ct. 
27,00 ees meh hens 1t0r 3,63 LZ a0 20,28 
27,27 Teas “oan 11,01 3,63 12562 20,65 
27,40 oy LO LO) 3,63 P2575 20,16 ii #ebd.72~,, 
27,01 Tae ly ee 1101 3308 12,86 20,14 ; 
Di yl sy eel POD 3,63 13,05 19,67 2, St Bs 
27,91 Meh. 2: 11,01 3,63 13,26 20,24. 
27,76 Br ee 11,01 3,63 UA 2002 
27,86 a. Oca 11,01 3500 To,on 19,85 
28,30 Si calpee Dastiie 110k 3,63 eval) 19,85 
28,06 1 OU 11,91 3,63 13,41 20,40 
| 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 ay oF 13 14, 1b 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
. Total 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. pes, Securities. Reserve. of ; 
Seven Liabili- 
Day and Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. |} Public. | Private. |] Que" [(Wansdys.)]%0%"™-| Other. || Notes. ee 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins, | Mins: Jlns. 
14,55.) 3,30 || 20,00 113,05 360 10,95.).2254.3 7,44 ,68 |83,03 
14.55%) 3.00 5,26 | 15,41 363 11,07 | 20,55) 6,92 566 178,45 
14,55 | 3,40 B00. 1 Lo oe 61 11,07 | 203271), 6,22 66 176,29 
14,55) 1.73545 |) 6,74_| 13,37. ||".,60 1L12)). 20,21 R24. 467. 17.47 
14,50") O500 7,25 | 12,88 04 LD 2 i TO59O4) sh ,2aatecsnd ry 
14,55:|. 3,98 7,08 | 13,00 o4 Ti;T2 | 20585 |) 7536 pee Whee: 
14,55 | 3,53 8,15 | 12,42 oo 1h,d7|.29,234) 80,21. .76 7S.40 
14,55 | 3,77 7,8 13,54 00 PED 7 "26590 F207 79 180,64 
145557), 3579 8,06.) 12.43 00 11,1? | 26549.]|0 4578 sf4 180535 
14,55 | 3,88 8557 | dos80 48 11,174 20,66 ||-.8,01 onto ke 
14,55 |. 3387 9,84 | 12,48 ol 11,27 | 20,74 || 8,49 574 S200 
14,55 | 3,88 || 10,28 | 12,65 49 bis27 4) 22,197). 4,00 579° Bost o 
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CIRCULATION.—Country BAnkKs. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENGLAND and Wa.Es 
on Saturday, in each Week during the First QuartER (Jan.—WMarch) 
of 1864; and in Scortann and IrEwanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. — JRELAND. 
Private ce TP Oipiac. Four £5 Een £5 ToraL 
Banks, Danke ora Under! *°t= Under 
Dates. | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks, | and op | eked bo | gs ee 
Issues, | Issues, | Issues, : *- | Issues, ne * | Issues, 
4,26.) 3.97) 7.53.) ended upwards. 275.) upwards. 6,35.) 
Bs £ x ae ES 5 £ z oS 


1864. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 1864. Mins. | Mins.| Mins. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins 


Jan. 2) 3,09 | 2,79 | 5,88 | Jan. 9} 1,58 | 2,72] 4,30 | 2,68 | 2,98 | 5,66 
‘s oi 3:21 2.39 | 6:10 
nC £6. 3,24 | °2;94>) <O,18 
ie Jer be 8.20) )--2,92 1) CAS 
pe One oe tO 2 BF i 6.06 





Pep. 6 |) 3, lor) 2,87):) 6,02¢.8ebs 6." 154.255 4,09 | 2,70 | 2,96 | 5,66 
<5 133,13, |_ 2,86 15,99 
a3 20) 3,12 2,87 | 5,99 
nn 27 \ 3,08 ZOD. to DSO 
March 5/| 3,09 | 2,87 | 5,96 |March5| 1,54 | 2,46] 4,00 | 2,67 | 2,891 5,56 
ag iZ2) 3,09 12,89 | 5,98 
on £95 93,09" | 2390-1 6,00 
sp ZO, ahd: | 2,971 6,10 





'OREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta ; 


—and New York, Calcutia, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 
iT. ‘ 


























2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 10 il 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. 
Bullion Prem. Bullion New F At 
DATES. London as arbitrated. jorDis. London as arbitrated. India Calcutta 
Pari on Ir, nee Ne eer peer rent York. Connell 0B 
pe Gold J 72™m"s- ouncl" London. 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | mille 3m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s.]60 d.s.| 6 m.s. 
1864. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.] pr. ct. | @. d. 
an. 2..) 25°724 | — ‘l [3 pm] 13°84 | — — | 165 232 | 26 
eo > | — | » 4 wel — | +P 166e | on |, 
‘eb 6 °85 era 39 9 *8i ee fe V2 yt Dag 
ey 20 °80 Toe 3 9 "84 ae aa 173 99 254 
Tar. Lee 723 =< ‘] 4 oy) 84 =e ras 174 233 ” 3 
92 1... 70 am "2 3 2” 23 ae 3 176 ” = ” 3 





COST OF A COMPLETE SET 


OF THE 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 





18388—1863. 

Pe. ote 
Vol. f.. (1838), OnNnnibers nt le 6d. 3g si hee cee oe bee - 13 6 
Vol. II. (1839.) 3 Numbers at 1s. 6d. and 3 Parts at 28. 6d. 0... -12 - 
Vols: FRI==-21, - (1840-482) 5 9 welss at MOS. Stank pebvceressnsieaaten tees 410 - 
Vol. XIE. (1849.). “Including a doable number n..: 255) ees - 12 6 
Vols, XTM=XPRs (( 1850-562). >7 wolss a0: 108... chavs ietacigists varerpacrcecaet 310 - 
MIO Mk EBON 8) Stiles cacovses ais dainas hasicaneoeeaiconts ajina ipig Becta det saphabivdreWbesdectee -ll - 
Riis RAL, USHO) Bhan. ieier the aea wee tee teas Mee ee ee 
ol, SOX (1859. hea ancsssericeatinaes Bide Sac sacev aie otadesamcakews'soies oder mat aa -1l 6 
yal eID oF -CUSCUR) cee peewee hs, eee oe as) Mar aes ee ~/13 
Wols, XXIV—XXV.) NISGL-62: Ph r2ivols: at U58s nc.cs.cuiscucssicbscentornentevaues 110 - 
VGN ORNL. CMS OS Dy. ascars coh conueaceeep copaneacue tet tugs vonrs oto eanderantne thveisaconenattatcone -14 - 
£14 9-6 
Discount 40 per cent. (allowed to Fellows Only) .....sessseseessessens 516 - 
LS tts" 4G 

General Analytical Indexes :— 

To the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) ~~ 
» Last Ten Volumes (1853-62) ............ - 2 6 ; 

£818 6 





By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Fellows, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. __ 

Any single number may be had, by Hellows eon at the Society’s 
Rooms, 12, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 

*,.* The General Analytical Indexes are sold to the Public at 
Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


The Statistics of the Roman Carnortcs in ENGLAND and WALES. 
By Wit~1aAM Gorpen Lumury, HEse., LL.M., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and one of the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th May, 1864. ] 


His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, in an address delivered to the 
Catholic Congress, at Malines, on the 21st August, 1863, which hag 
been lately published in English, states this proposition: “ You are 
“aware, gentlemen, that Catholicism in England is in a progressive 
“state. This is a truth not only recognized by all the members 
“of the Catholic Church, but admitted also by those who do not 
‘belong to her. Everybody in England seems to acknowledge that 
“ Catholicism is daily gaining ground upon Protestantism. * * * 
“ A few facts will enable you better to judge of the importance of 
“this progress, and these facts will consist of simple statistics care- 
“fully framed. There is no eloquence more conclusive or more 
“persuasive than that of figures on a subject like this, and all fear 
“of exaggeration will be thus entirely avoided.” 

The Cardinal then proceeds to show by figures, that the number 
of priests has increased in England in the following manner :— 

In 1880 there were 434 priests, in 1863 there were 1,242; in 
1830 the churches were 4.10, in 1863 they were 872. There were 
16 convents in 1830, the number has arisen in 18683 to 162. In 
1830 there were no houses for religious men, but in 1850 there 
were 11. In 1863 the number amounts to 53. 

In a subsequent passage it is stated, that in 1826 there were in 

London 48 priests; in 1851, 113 ; in 1868, 194; now (ce. in 1864), 
200. The number of the churches for these three periods respec- 
tively, amounts to 24, 46, and 102. At the first of these dates there 
was but one convent, at the second 9; now there are above 25 ; 
lastly, while, in 1826, religious houses of men and institutions of 
Catholic charity had no place in the statistics of the diocese, the 
first now amounts to 15, the second to 34. 
_ hese are the statistics supplied by the address. The other 
topics which, in the opinion of his Eminence, establish his propo- 
sition, are of a political and social character, and are not open to 
discussion in this place. 
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It must be observed that no authority is cited for the figures set 
out in the discourse; they rest upon the authority of the Cardinal’s 
own statement. 

Taking thet statement as it is, there is something remarkable 
about it. In London there were in 1826, 48 priests to 24 churches, 
z.€.,2 to each; but it seems that in 1830, though there were 410 
churches in all England and Wales, there were but 434 priests, not 
more than one to each church; and in 1863, to 872 churches there 
were 1,242 priests, z.c., only 13 to each. There is therefore no great 
increase in the priesthood in reference to the congregations. 

And here it is to be observed that Mr. H. Mann, in his 
Report on the Census of 1851 [Part on Religious Worship] 
(quoting from a Roman Catholic work on Catholic statistics), gives 
the number of chapels for 1830 as 392, being 18 less than the 
number stated by his Eminence. 

With reference also to the convents and religious houses men- 
tioned by the Cardinal, the Rev. I’. Signini, Catholic priest at Car- 
diff, in a letter to the Committee of Council on Education, lately 
published in a Parliamentary Paper of the House of Commons of 
this Session, No. 215, writes thus :— 

“'The convent is nothing but our (school) mistress’ house, con- 
“taining 3 religious sisters employed in the schools, and one lay 
“sister for the house work, though it is usual for Catholics to call 
‘any house inhabited by nuns a convent.” 

Accordingly, in the debate in the House of Commons on the 
8th April last, Lord Edward Howard gave this explanation as to the 
number of convents in this country: ‘“ The fact is that, in ninety-nine 
‘‘ cases out of a hundred, the convents are established in this way. 
“Two or three nuns go here and there and set up a school, Catholic 
“ladies and gentlemen know that nuns are the best instructors of 
“children, that they win them from vice, and accordingly those 
‘ladies and gentlemen are anxious to get nuns to set up schools.’’* 

The convents, therefore, whose increase is so much noted, are not 
those formidable habitations which are heard of in foreign countries, 
where the young females of the upper and middle ranks of society 
pass many years of their lives in religious seclusion and restraint. _ 

Now, a variety of facts have been collected from official reports, 
which elucidate the statistics of the Roman Catholics in England, 
and it will be seen to what extent they support the statement made 
in this remarkable essay. 

In the first place, it will be remembered that returns were obtained 
at the Census of 1851, of the accommodation for the worshippers of 
all religions at that time in this country, and though some complaint 
of incompleteness has been occasionally made on the part of the 
Established Church, none has been made from any other quarter. 

* See the “Times” for Saturday, 9th April. 
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_ Mr. Mann, in his Report, states, with reference to the Roman 
Catholics, “that the number of chapels from which returns had 
“been received was 570, with sittings (after an allowance for 48 
“chapels making no return upon this point) for 186,111. The 
“number of attendants on the Census Sunday, making an estimated 
“ addition for 27 chapels, the returns for which were silent upon this 
“ point, was, morning, 252,783; afternoon, 53,967; evening, 6,880.” 
He explains how it happened that the number of attendants in the 
morning exceeded that of the sittings. 

In this Report Mr. Mann shows that there were then 14,077 
churches belonging to the Church of England, and 20,390 places of 
worship belonging to all other religious bodies. He shows that from 
13,051 returns relating to the former, there was accommodation for 
4,922,412 persons, and, making an estimate for the rest, he estimates 
the accommodation as sufficient for 5,317,915 persons. And he 
shows that the attendance on the Census Sunday was, in the morning, 
2,541,244; afternoon, 1,890,764; evening, 860,543. This refers to the 
Established Church. It appears from the same report that accom- 
modation was also provided by sittings in other places of worship for 
5,094,648 persons, which includes the sittings already noticed as 
being provided for the Roman Catholics, amounting to 186,111. 

The ground, therefore, which is to be gained before the advent 
looked for by his Eminence, is indeed of very great extent. 

Now, as to the number of the priests. According to the Report of 
the Census Commissioners for 1851, Population Tables II, Summary 
Table XXVIII, the number of clergymen of the Established Church 
in England amounted in that year to 17,320, that of the Protestant 
ministers to 6,405, being together 23,725, the number of Roman. 
Catholic priests, and other religious teachers, to 2,253. In the intre- 
ductory essay, p. lxxxvi, the Roman Catholic priests for Great Britain 
are set down as 1,093. This number includes those in England and 
Scotland, and the precise number of priests in England alone is not 
given. The return of the occupations for Scotland, gives the number 
of priests, and other religious teachers, as 460, leaving 1,793 as the 
proper number of both for England. It seems, therefore, that it 
would be not unreasonable to place the number of priests in England 
in 1851, at 1,000.* 

In the Report for 1861, Table XVII, the number of clergymen of 
the Established Church wags found to be for that year 19,195; of 
Protestant ministers, 7,840; Missionary scripture readers and 
itinerant preachers, 1,916 males, 118 females;: and Roman Catholic 
priests, 1,216. 

Ii is also to be noticed that in this table appears for the first 
time the number of nuns, who are set down as 585. 


* T have since found that the ‘‘ Report on the Census,” vol. ili, p. 33, gives the 


number as 966.—W. G. L. 
Ww 
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It appears, then, that the total number of the religious clergy and 
ministers in 1851 was 25,978, and in 1861 was 30,285. The total 
increase was 4,307; that of the Established clergy was 1,875, or 10°8 
per cent.; that of the Protestant ministers 1,435, or 22 per cent. ; 
and that of the Roman Catholic priests, 216, or 21°6 per cent. 

Taking the clergy, the ministers, and the priests together, the 
number will be altogether 28,251; of these the proportions are— 
clergy of the Established Church 67°9 per cent., of the Protestant 
ministers 27°7 per cent., of Catholic priests 4°3 per cent. 

Hence, though the number of priests has increased in a greater 
ratio than the members of the clergy of the Established Church, 
they have not increased in so great aratio as the Protestant ministers. 
Of course the demand for the clergy depends upon the number of 
churches, which is limited by that of the parishes, whereas the 
demand for ministers and priests depends on the congregations, 
which is not subject to any arbitrary limit. 

Of those congregations, some information may be obtained from 
the following souree :— 

By the Act 6 and 7 Wm. IV, cap. 85, intituled an “ Act for 
“ Marriages in England,” places of worship for the solemnization of 
marriages, otherwise than according to the forms of the Church of 
England, are required to be registered with the Registrar-General, 
and in his Annual Reports he has shown the total number so 
registered. 

In his First Report he showed, at p. 9, that in the year 1838, 
1,332 places were so registered, and of 1,257 he was able to set forth 
the religious denominations. 

According to this information, there were then 197 places belong- 
ing to the Roman Catholics, nearly one-sixth of the whole. 

In the Report for 1841, the number of such places was 263, out 
of a total of 1,922, much less than one-sixth. 

It is not necessary to go through the whele detail until 1851, 
but from that year to 1861 the following table is extracted :— 





/ Proportion 
Annual Roman Catholic p 




















Year. Total Number. Gigi Clepetes Increase. Ramen mates 
to the Total. 

1851 3,228 — 378 a : “17 
"52 3,340 ibe 391 oe wehbe g 
"53 3,453 ri 409 18 118 
BA 3,560 107 421 12 om i Re} 
"5D 3,658 98 440 19 °120 
_ 1856 3,811 163 473 “33 124, 
25, 3,925 114 490 17 °125 
58 4,072 147 505 re “124 
9 4,228 156 520 15 "123 
60 4,408 195 540 20 pea 


1861 4,564 161 B51 11 120 
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he increase in ten years of these registered places of worship, 
was 1,336, of which 1,163 were for Nonconformists, and 173 Roman 
Catholics, while, during the period from 1851 to October, 1860, 
according to the Parliamentary Return, No. 556, of the Session 
1861, the number of new churches of the Established Church which 
were consecrated, was 108. 

It appears that for a time the number of Beat Catholic churches 
and chapels was increasing in proportion to that of the other places 
of religion, but since 1857 the ratio of increase has decreased. 

It is not without interest to see how the 378 Roman Catholic 
churches and chapels registered up to the year 1851, and the 551 
registered up to the year 1861, were locally situated, and this is 
shown by the following table, which is extracted from the Fourteenth 
and Twenty-Fourth Annual Reports of the Registrar-General :— 





1851. | 1861. 


1851.| 1861. 











vi. West MiIpLAND 





1. Lonpon. 
Middlesex (part of) ........ — 32 | Division. 
UEPEY (Part Of) ycscesrves- — 8 [Gloucestershire ................ 6 10 
EMOIt, CPAIt Of). -.cccsexseiven: — 4, | Herefordshivre..............000. 2 2 
Gey Ruciuan | Shropshire Pn eehat Rees 4 I 
are : PStamordshive: c.c...cccs.dencceee 2B 34 
IVISION, 
ere | Worcestershire ............0.6. 8 8 
Ay Ne Pe 6 SS ar . 
er pW ar wickshiressj.c.s3..cvseeces 14 21 
Surrey (extra ee! zo) 6 
_litan) Be eececeteceseccccvcrccs VIl. Norru MIDLAND 
eee ge) = Drvisiox 
Kent (extra metropolitan)| — il . aaron 
R Leicestershire ........-c0..c000- 8 8 
Sa I a ee 3 ch esata 
H : Hula Md share“. snasesdes.se.neoKss — ca 
UMS RAY O3555.7.5 scsees.esscreet 9 ll f7. as, 
hire 7 EMCO MSC... ss jcsocssnaccnes 6 6 
per tr Ke 5 | Nottinghamshire ............ 4 A, 
111. Souta Mrpranp Derby shires, 2.1... okt aaah Zi 9 
DIVISION. 
Middlesex(catrametvo.|| 2 |. | Yas Nontm Wasrens 
ree -- 6 | Division, 

OSS Si eam a vias PCOS Os s00t caso tradetoccatoaren a 
Hertfordshive.............000. I a, Ss ae . g 2 l a 
Buckinghamshire ............ 2 2 it bad a ae ae 7 ie 
OSS (0 EAs a 6 8 
Northamptonshire............ 2 o §. .rx, Yore Division. 
Huntingdonshire ............ a as) Oh Calan) CNG ai antral ee ares 3 
PSCCTOVASHIVC .)...0ccssescesenes- I BAC stpass, yaa os rt ene Be 45 10 
Cambridgeshire ................ I BP Nortas S. sto ee 12 

Iv. Eastern Division. 

MM die heikgasapet. sh vena; cies 6 10 | x. Nortuern Division. 

BPE cteacosesnoviseesncudencssvovns 4 Bey MPV MED 9, aces taaetnsstoacousse- 16 25 

SMROUCS. ca scodezcoseedsshsoesious: 5 8 [Northumberland ............ FZ aly 
¥. Soom Wass Cee rir iens fleas 

DIVISION. COOH HOO eee meee 

BIE SECO: isisesiutnss Lodi avenets> 2 3 

PI OPEOUSUIT Oo snssvvensevossnsgne>> 6 8 | xr. Wersu Diviston. 

PCV ONSDING <;,.;.0.rs0s0seseer+0> 4 & ‘Monmouthshire :,.....0.0.<.: 8 9 

BORA coc osaripscesSencodaros tare: Boe DUR OMIEME WY Ble ona saterteiet co 3 10 

Somersetshire.............0000 iB | De LINDE) 58 cru eovestedinees 3 i 
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In the Report for 1851, there was no division into registration 
counties ; hence the metropolis, or London, was not distinguished, 
and must be taken from the three counties of Middlesex, Kent, and 
Surrey. In 1851, the total number for those three counties was 38 ; 
the total number in 1861, was 61 ; and in the latter year, the number 
for London was 44. 

From this table it appears that the greatest number of Roman 
Catholic churches is in Lancashire, London, West Riding of York- 
shire, Staffordshire, Durham, and Warwickshire; and in all of these 
counties there is a large manufacturing population, among whom will 
be found a considerable proportion of Irish. 

It will be observed that the number of churches registered in the 
metropolis in 1861, was 44. But Cardinal Wiseman, as stated 
above, asserts that in 1863 the number of churches for London was 
102. Now, assuming that there are some places not registered where 
the Catholic services are performed, the difference between 44 in 
1861, and 103 in 1868, is so great as to render any explanation very 
difficult. 

There is some ambiguity as to the term London, as used by his 
Eminence, but it can hardly exceed by much the term as defined by 
the Registrar-General. 

There are no official means of ascertaining the exact number of 
Catholics in England by reference to their births or to their deaths ; 
because, in the statutes which provide for the registration of birth 
and deaths, there is no provision which requires the religion of the 
parents of the child whose birth is registered to be recorded, nor 
that of the person whose death is registered. 


But some light is thrown upon this point by reference to the 


registers of marriages. 


The Registrar-General, under the provision of the above statute — 


6 and 7 Wm. IV, c. 85, keeps the registers of all the marriages 
which are solemnized in Bastin: and the total numbers are shown 
in his annual reports. 

In his tables, he distinguishes between those solemnized according 
to the Heetilishaspst and those solemnized and contracted otherwise. 
Until 1844 he did not distinguish those celebrated according to the 
Roman Catholic faith. But from that year to the last published 
Report for 1861 he has done so, and the following table shows the 
total number of marriages registered by him, and the total number 
of those celebrated between Roman Catholics, with the ratio of the 
latter to the former :— 
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Total Number. Roman Catholics. 
132,249 2,280 
1435743 2,816 
145,664 3,027 
135,845 2,961 
138,230 3,658 
141,883 4,190 
192,744 5,623 
154,206 6,570 
158,782 7AT9 
164,520 8,375 
159,727 7,813 
T5215 3 7,344 
159,337 7,527 
159,097 7,360 
156,070 6,643 
167,723 7,756 
170,156 7,800 


163,766 7,782 





Ratio of the 


Roman Catholics to 


the Total. 








"O17, 
"O190 
"0200 
O21G 
"0260 
"0290 
"0360 
"04.26 
"O47 1 
10599 
‘0490 
"0482 
04,72 
"04.62 
"04.20 
‘0460 
"0464. 
"0473 


This table exhibits a most remarkable result in the early years. 


During the first five years there was a slow annual increase, but 
at the end of that period a most rapid increase occurred, so that in 
1851 there were more than twice aS many marriages as in 1846. 


In 1853 the number was the highest. 


Theneeforth there has been 


a decline, though in the last years of the series there has been a 
slight return to the increasing ratio. 
But now let other tables be examined. 











Total 
rod Number 
of 

Marriages. 

1844...) 132,249 
"49....! 143,743 
1846...) 145,664 
"AZ... 138,845 
“48,...| £38,230 
"AQ....) 141,883 
"OO) 1525744 
POG, 20> 2543206 
‘DaicsN - 1585792 
"Bd:.... 164,520 
"D4... 159,747 
DO © V526P13 
ASG...) 1995337 
ee 7... . 59,097 
*D8....| 156,070 
OG. A (86% 923 
SAD.) 1704156 
HRGL...) 163,706 








Those of | 











Those not 
the Established 
* stadlishe ‘ 
Betablichea | **O% Church, Bee 
excluding the 
Church. Catholics. 
120,009 “915 9,960 "O75 
129,515 "gO 11,412 "0479 
130,509 "893 12,128 083 
120,876 | -899 | 12,008 | ‘088 
121,469 378 | 13,103 | 093 
123,182 368 | 14,508 | “402 
130,959 854 16,162 "108 
130,958 849 16,678 "108 
133,882 842, 17,421 "109g 
138,042 833 | 16,108 | ‘o99 
134,109 "8°33 17,805  Uaey 
127,751 "839 17,018 ea 
133,619 839 £8,191 sargis 
131,031 823 | 20,706 | 13 
128,082 "820 21,345 "136 
136,210 "812 23,757 "141 
137,370 *807 24,986 "146 
130,697 "798 25,227 "BEA 


Ratio 
of 
Roman Catholic 
Mairiages. 





"0172 
‘0190 
‘0200 
‘0210 
‘0260 
0290 
"0360 


0426 
0471 
°0599 
‘0490 
0482 


"04:72 
"0462 
0420 
‘0460 
0464: 


‘0473 
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This table exhibits a remarkable and somewhat unexpected 
result, inasmuch as it shows a steady and continuous decline in the 
marriages according to the Established Church, as compared with 
others. The gain to the Catholics has been of some trifing extent, 
but that to other Nonconformists has been very considerable. 

In 1851, out of 1,000 marriages, there were 849 according to the 
Church of England, 108 Nonconformists, and 43 according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church. In 1861, out of 1,000, there 
were 798 according to the Church of England, 154 Nonconformists, 
and 48 of the Roman Catholic Church. The gain in the second class 
is 46, but in the third only 5. This is not a very alarming progress 
in the rate of conversion. 

But these tables afford a means of arriving at a reasonabie 
estimate of the numbers of the Roman Catholics themselves. In the 
Registrar-General’s Twenty-Fourth Annual Report is given a table 
showing the proportion of marriages to 100 persons living, in a series 
of years, from 1838 to 1861. 

In 1844 it was *801, in 1851 it was *858, and in 1861 it was ‘814. 
Now, referring to the Roman Catholic marriages above set forth for 
those years, and applying these scales, it will be found that, according 
to this computation, there were in round numbers about 300,000 
Catholics in England in 1844, when the estimated population was 
16,529,000, or 1°8 per cent.; 750,000 in 1851, when the population 
was returned at 17,982,549, or 4°2 per cent., and goo,ooo in 1861, 
when the population was found to be 20,119,496, or 4°4 per cent. 
The increase in the first period of 7 years was 23, whereas in the 
second period of 10 years it was only 4. 

It is obvious that this is the result of some special and peculiar 
circumstance, and is not produced by the action of a progressing 
conversion of the inhabitants of this island. The increase was for a 
time very rapid, but then came a strong check, and the progress is 
slackened. 

There is no great difficulty in rendering a complete explanation 
of this phenomenon. 

The tables exhibit the return of all the marriages which are | 
solemnized in England, consequently it includes those of the Irish 
and of foreigners. Now, it is a matter of notoriety that there has 
been a great immigration of Irish and of foreigners into England 
during the last 20 years. They marry in this country as elsewhere, 
and their marriages are included in these tables. 

According to the Reports of the Census Commissioners, the 
number of foreigners in England in 1851 was 50,289; whereas, 
i 1861 they were 84,090, of whom 73,434 were Europeans. The 
number of Irish in England in 1841 was 289,404, i.e., 1°8 per cent. 
upon a population of 15,909,000 ; in 1851 it was 519,959, or 2°9 per 
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cent. upon a population of 18,000,000; in 1861 it was 601,634, or 
3°0 per cent. upon a population of 20,000,000. 

Thus in 1851 the number of Catholics was 4°2 per cent. of the 
population, and that of the Irish 2°9 per cent.; in 1861 the number 
of Catholics was 4°4 per cent., and that of the Irish 3 per cent. 

Now, the greater proportion of foreigners are French, Italian, 
Poles, Belgians, and Spanish, who are almost all Catholics, or 
Germans, who are partly of the same religion; while of the Irish in 
Treland, it is not an unreasonable estimate to calculate five-sixths to 
be of the Roman Catholic faith. 

The immigration of the Irish into England coincided with the 
increase in the Catholic marriages, and as that immigration has 
slackened, so the increase of those marriages has diminished, though 
the number of their children born in England, being counted with 
those born of English parents, may somewhat embarrass their 
accurate discrimination in the enumeration of the English Catholics. 

Some farther opportunities have been afforded of supplying 
statistical information with reference to the present condition of 
the Catholic inhabitants of this country. These are obtained from 
certain returns respecting the Catholic paupers, tle Catholic schools 
for the poor, and the Catholic prisoners. 

The following tables are therefore supplied :— 

First, as to Catholic paupers. 

In a Return presented to the House of Commons in 1861, is given 
the number of in-door paupers belonging to the Church of England, 
of Roman Catholic, and of persons of other religious denominations, 
on the 1st January, 1860. 

The total numbers are given thus :— 


Adults and Children under 16 Years of Age. 





Adults. Children. Total. 

















Cian Of Brigland vi... scgetfoseensnteets 60,632 35,092 96,224 
EeOMUAEY, CAbNOUCS: ~...95-<000s00sdecasievcnedecess Ls pise 2,378 8,130 
Other Religious Denominations ........ 6,033 2,257 8,290 


The above number of Roman Catholics are thus distributed :— 














Counties. Adults. Children. 
GATOR GaN. Soaxicuscocciodurncccosiocnses! None None 
TSC haat ovaries siNicdnasagetanesk ons ers 3 
EAT a oe gO Eee, A Se None None 
CANMAADS CSCS cricstiocsnanccsownnican'en 19 Ly 
COS NGM axe Actes: oriancstiel ie. dinrioroncinades 64 59 


OPEN yet Sauk os ticoariaew one cho or sae: 4 3 
CASPIAN sires he stuvnde oes Bea coats 60 25 
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Counties. Adults. Children. 
Derbys ites. .caisocreyoanccnesanaianssae 21 19 
DVEVOMS DIE Cacti <ccrss eum tea rere: 16 8 
Dipset Matis, cadeedecrastss Wawra tds. 3 A, 
Dus hana vette hasneoign haesdeies 46 am 
GSO5G SIS. ees. Aes Rs 68 40 
Glowcestershire j4iicncdacndae..k 60 16 
FHOreTOPUSINITG Acides. as dos bor tvcev eases B es 
i LLEDUB. ashore Ehren ee ERs 10 3 
Huntingdonshire: is..6...0.dsasv.. 2 =e 
Bi oA ete ce ulna Besse Sav anceeaase 136 41 
Wig need, Jas pe lots Ri wap encores Ae 2,099 1,181 
VP CiCOR TOT RUIEO i deccvcteiaasssecveccascsesvusa 13 8 
TATCONUSTANE “s,. cP eee. as oR a5 20 
WE IMCHES OX > saaisans sasuacencos te cwne Tet 1,640 292 
NEGHINOUCH Hiss. A/S eee 35 21 
INGELOMR Uh. nki.td ea chores see oos 12 8 
Northamptonshire .............s0es0000- 4 8 
Northumberland  <se-csecscvencsseccnsces 95 S1 
WWottinghamisnire fice): ceesssasveee 35 a2 
COSHORGEMITG” soc atetsa mctiepteucsomernt 2 9 
UG on cate acetate Seeasumvuens = <a 
Salop isn ee Savclen tunes aagna eae me awa: aA Nai. 14. 7 
SOMEPSCTMILG scl te. Mcet rc cesenaet: ig 3 
Southaniptonss.d.ccnGueiss.2 38 14 
SPAMORCEINPE 655),.crasantavuaneamenrt 95 65 
PSU GC 5 hy AG hace tesincel ac ee mare caniicioasomelck i i 
ULE Gris toate teatendtnbeukastateseteawed 459 87 
RUSGEN teiiosvercaxcertanaseecadens seu ganenaces 17 10 
TW WCE, oc cas edcivsreas carsachvosen ieee 130 61 
TW CSEMOLOIS IN << ca Gan decd arserccr door 4 es 
Wil basi te: Seach Dy emia ls eels 8 2 
W) OF CeShePSNITe osdsnssuccdascessvesacdoan 39 29 
York—Hast Riding oi... ee. 44 39 
Sti ~ Dovel: 6 "avon. 26 10 
5p APORE Fe > ett reaitan anaes, 271 125 
WALES. 

AMBLOSEY rics ais eens sean heimeeesncsaut — — 
PLOCMMBOK * sncacetnctkte ene I ions 
AP OITAR: «. ssas.suncteveresss svomrgeatetoassent — — 

Carmarthenshire ....sccccscsscescccsnees — og 
CATDAPVOUSDIFS {excesses tei. cvcvicedaces = a 
Dew bighsnine wacwhesvetivaciivacves I 1 
PO TGUSIUIG 3 Qorasaseeet nec tencc rae Ae I ek 
Glamor Gaus Dive iercscvcu gan soersesnest 53 a 187 
Mierrone ti sinitewn.,.sacvvetean sence, — — 
Montgomieryelire oii. cssscacscsensess: —— — 
Pem brokeshive: Gciiiwescnceuseeee 1 2 
RAdMOrshINe. J ccdsccnee eae — — 
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There is no doubt that this return, which is confined to in-door 
paupers, is inaccurate with reference to the metropolis. Some large 
parishes made no return at all, and in others there had been no 
sufficient discrimination of the Roman Catholic inmates, particu- 
larly in reference to the children. 

Here the result is much the same as was shown above in reference 
to the situation of the Catholic churches. There is not the same 
severance of the metropolis from the counties in which it is situated. 
But the gradation is thus: — Lancashire, Middlesex, Surrey, West 
Riding, Kent, Warwick, Staffordshire, Northumberland and Durham. 

The Catholic paupers are found in the largest proportions in 
London and the manufacturing counties. 

Secondly, as to the Catholic schools for the poor. 

The following table shows the number of schools built with aid 
from the Parliamentary grant, and the number of scholars in average 
attendance, taken from the Reports of the Committee of Council on 
Education :— 





Description of School. 








National or British and 
Church of England. Foreign. 


Roman Catholics in 


Wesleyan. Great Britain. 


Number Number |] Number} Number Number | Number |} Number | Number 
of New of of New of of New of of New of 
Schools. Scholars. || Schools.| Scholars. || Schvols. | Scholars. Schools. | Scholars. 

















1855 133 83,585 « \200,8258 2 6,612 2 1,349 
1856 133 | 162,863* 6 | 25,547*|) 11 11,103 3 7,970" 
57 162 | 312,709 8 7} s6.2R6 13 26,520 7 225593 
b8 WO 436,779 4 | 68,945 21 28,841 10 26,779 
°59 139. 447, 10% 2 O27 12 36,458 8 33,567 

vi 


1 

°60 180 | 463,461 107-4) 82,997 ra 38,918 39,690 

1861 HG7 | 649,362 5 | 99,466 6 46,000 10 44,859 
5 


62 123 | 576,067 | 99,274 8 4554.40 | 2 47,265 











* In the middle of this year the capitation grant which had previously been 
confined to the rural districts, was extended to the whole of England and 
Wales. 





This table shows no material increase in the number of new 
schools provided for Roman Catholic children, taken in comparison 
with those provided for all the other classes; but though the actual 
number of Roman Catholic scholars is very small as compared with 
the others, viz., 47,265 to 720,781, about one-sixteenth, it must be 
admitted that, regarding the rate of increase in all the classes, it will 
be found that the ratio of increase between 1856 and 1862 is greatest 
in the number of Roman Catholic scholars. 
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The numbers are as follow :— 








Nationa! Schools. British and Foreign. Wesleyan. Roman Catholic. 
263,358 42,919 18,911 24,672 
or *84 per cent. or ‘76 per cent. or ‘71 per cent. | or 1'09 per cent. 





It must be remembered, however, that the first year in the above 
table was almost the commencement of the actual movement in 
respect of the Roman Catholic schools, whereas the other classes of 
schools have been very long in existence. 

In the Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of popular education in England, published in 1861, there is a 
large amount of statistical information, and the following table is 
extracted from that Report, and relates to the year 1858. It is 
necessary to observe, that the schools herein referred te are the 
separate departments of schools, and not the separate institutions, 
and the scholars are taken from those on the books, whereas in the 
table given from the Reports of the Committee of Council, the num- 
bers given are those of the average attendants. 














Number Number | Tncome 
: of of : . 
1 < p : UXCLUSIVe 
Counties Roman Catholic Roman Catholic Exclusive . 
Schools. Scholars. Government Aid. 
AF eu Pies 
BOOT. Mes nots eas trates aio aie — — — 
ESO a Re TER Decals © SO SE an 5 221 SL 210 <= 
(LSU (0 eA pat 2 EVES ae a 1 60 
Camianbrides. cicciesdva tensa 2 69 — 
GERGCE. Kccseseccsrcics Peg ee 13 1,427 613 2 - 
(GONE Thc: nl PERE, Ue Kone 5 261 * 
Cr orland? 4... dete aeuvaiaestoocees 5) 620 1i0 - - 
Derby eoeerereee CORP eee ee rere eesererereeeeent ones ee ae pear 
ISM ceshGons a. dcost, haahakinsacan aeons 5 852 bd 
LE 1 RoE Ps Bt ire ane er ae ag 2 119 = 
RESIN eines cess ates es 17 25322 562 10 —- 
WO SEOX cc iratnane sbajuiutcnt daniel pecans 8 296 x 
Gloucester (including Bristol) .... 15 L500 600 - - 
Hereford....... Geeahens cence ce ame te — — 
LORIE. .:.,5scua uae ee 2 64. * 
PLUMtingdon awe nye steuee eee —- = a 
CY aa ee bien ce ee mee 18 | 1,826 185 - - 





* No return was received from these counties. 
i meee ene ee rt 
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Number Number Income 
° (0) 6) . 
Counties. Roman Catholic | Roman Catholic Hchusive Of 
Schools. Scholars. Government Aid. 
Go Sir ds 
WCAC IOR avd scasnensess ee te 200 py Met 4,968 19 = 
TG VCR eos ch os seu aoincivenes olepemtocrers 3 208 226 10 - 
TONES! 0 niles 22 eR ee me PEO 2 118 27 - - 
Middlesex (including London)... y17 bee 300 - - 
UO MILOM Eo ciycn est saeceionsssodoanes dossdece A 460 22 - - 
IS OEE cds es Rah, icdutvanccoasetounent v4 222, 92 - — 
BN OL UMATNPEOM «.-oastoncsseossseoes stores sos: 1 20 _ 
Northumberland —,...A-s.ccssvessanenss 15 3,016 650 9 —- 
INORG RSME - 55..cccscath vessel Sonn scatives A, Gly: 3861 —- — 
, O52 25 La age vee eae en a erated A 5 221 85 - - 
ER RRe aI Rly er carccaceraionet a vaseea ten catinss — — - 
RRO econtrecassusncoshonsvenstouenseoienetes? 3 134 3l - = 
OHI ORAC Bg 200 « hatha acdeusstaasoveannse ay fey 199 - —- 
OUR UO 2 op eccais ss vse sevedounontsessa- 18 850 * 
SCE I AAR Ry Oe Pn ere 42 Bea 1,256 7 - 
SSE Per Spates ao) Seen ons ou SCR 1 25 20 - - 
SUPERS Wii etitavaeacsenustccs: ancien uloon 34 3,552 17 - - 
DUES Ne a xecisetelveas ein oshale Sessa oonaenican nant ‘| 574. 160 16 - 
UV ietaerihlas. stcxsds nest el estanaeatanmec sd gals 32 3,287 975 2 = 
Westmoreland _ ...........00008 On A I 58 22 - - 
NENG Ss 5 sass Besta Rateousbasaaeeuedohe: 3 216 * 
ROR COMOD io eee ns aromitse at <piexceotiands 9 Gt 82 10 - 
2S EN enn aR 9 Oe St CaP 60 6,900 ©. 
PMUPIOSEA, vimadovcnsineaenaesd sates dussisacanbo: — — — 
PROC OW i raerencate conc sweds omic — — — 
WB AEA ir, cc raat nator as tetdcn gcceacesanies — — — 
SOREMIAGONETE cee che ete vincanehex — — — 
ETS 9 160 a Nae een or ae mE oe — — — 
DP CMIOUGTE, Bon cease ntadees udsessouenondes. 1 an 40 ses 
AS ViMiE: e, soasccvicaiaesartanestaaceads orien’ a 6 Ze age 


CAMO FAM 25s cvsuccasssetress ssdauenaeand ed. 6 989 308 - - 
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In this year the total number of schools, ¢.e., departments of 
schools, was 22,647 ; of these the number of Roman Catholic schools 
was 743. ‘The total number of scholars inscribed on the books was 
1,549,312; of these the number of Roman Catholic scholars was 
85,866. The total annual income was 1,019,068/., and the amount 
returned for Roman Catholic schools was 12,0420. 15s. 

Here also it appears that the greatest number of poor Roman 
Catholic children are to be found in Lancashire, Middlesex, York- 
shire, Staffordshire, Surrey, Warwickshire, Northumberland, and 
Durham. 

This is nearly the same order as previously noticed. 

Thirdly, as to Catholic prisoners. 

Two returns of the House of Commons, the first in 1862 (Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 233), and the second in 1864 (Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 150), give for each prison in the kingdom on the Ist day 
of January, 1862, and the 1st day of Jannary, 1864, respectively, the 
numbers of prisoners of each religious denomination, as entered on 
their caption, with other particulars, and from these returns the 
following tables have been extracted :— 











lst January, 1862. | 1st January, 1864. 
Convict Prisons. 

Total. | catholic. | Total. | catholic. 
OM BA 5 di ocs cap nee eee beo cate Maer 1,094: 199 1,096 a1 
PG SMNOU CMs Siecstkeagatens ksoncentaneeters 585 881 011 566 
PP OMAN. Wy iadacdsacscee aan eee 1,399 216 | 1,294 var 
WD ATMAGOR dri cancuse ner auintctaantc Newson 1,095 181 | 742 113 
VY BOONES, or vavcns Seotmesocceemmenmaaes 396 124 | 398 14 
Malipanike «ghee vam 982 reo 1 LOIT 4D eae 
PP OMCOIM PLING 9 is.ss cet cavern teroerer sweats sos 575 73 521 4 
PSE IR COW: crate swan astotens cose eee ete iA 624 234. 584: go 
Mg Uhamy Ree co.cc stenuetessgsvennese 226 60 ! 176 ce 
Wy Gheinig Min Walid cs seasvisap ccavasdocantous 402 63 DPa as) aoe 
Parkhurst (male and female)........ 212 . ay | 575 289 
Broadmoor Asy WMieeesc..ciiedforsvena: —_ — 104, —_ 


Leicester 
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Ratio of the Roman Catholic convict prisoners in 1862, 18°5 per 
cent.; in 1864, 21°4 per cent. 





Ist January, 1862. Ist January, 1864. 
County and Borough Gaols and Soy Og pa Ce ERAS Dae Upan pees 
Houses of Correction. Roman Roman 
Total. Catholic. — Catholic. 
ENGLAND. 
Bedford County Gaol ..:.-2-....0gsscinetece 93 5 179 10 
Berks County Gaol and House of 
; : 129 
Correction, Readme — .h.....s.e.0.s<0c%s = 120 5 
County Gaol and House of Cor- 1S . 13 33 
rection, A bined om,...<4..<-40 


Bucks County Prison ....sccreseeiatesrs, 131 ete LG 6 
Borough Gaol, Buckingham ........ 
Aq 
27 
li 


Cambridge County Prison .............60000. I 
I 

21 a0 % 30 
8 : 
I 


Borough Gaol, Cambridge............ 
House of Correction, Ely ............ 
5 Wisbeach.... 
Chester County Gaol ....s.c0scecsee00anecees 
House of Correction, Knutsford..., 
City Gaol and House of Correc- | 
trom: Cleester ’..7, sciences 
Cornwall County Gaol, Bodmin............ 
Borough Gaol, Falmouth ............ 
House of Correction, Penzance .... 
Borough Gaol, Helston ............... 
Cumberland County Gaol, Carlisle . 


112 
257 


63 

89 5 32 
103 4. . Fo. 1380 5 
45 


Derby County and Borough Gaol........ 
Devon County Prison, Exeter ............ 
Borough Prison, Plymouth ........ 
x Gaol, Barnstaple........... 
3 » and House of 
Correction, Tiverton ............ 
Borough Prison, Devonport ........ , 
» Gaol, Bradninch ............ 
“ » southmolton..03. 
Dorset County Gaol, Dorchester ........ 2 
Borough Gaol, Poole wee 2 — | A I 
Oo 


Durham County Gad ....0.c..cccsesscses oe 


Essex County Gaol, Springfield............ 
House of Correction, Little Ilford 
Borough Gaol, Colchester ............ 

%5 Maldon. 3h iciiiee. 


223 13 256 T4 
41 IO 58 13 


Gloucester County Prison and House 
OE OORV OCOD © sco Brasedtaviscesvttoantrime 


Hereford County Gaol and House of 
Cosrectign Saget. Ae iciccss. aOSed in ope 
City Gaol, Hereford .........sccossee 
Hertford Coutiby Gael .i.....ccccsorceerssers 
Gaol and House of Correction, 
ree 52% 0: ee AOR or Ce \ 


71 — | 57 2 
20 I i 23 ras 
121 2 119 4 
4d A 60 , 
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Ast January, 1862. 1st January, 1864. 
County and Borough Gaols and = 
Houses of Correction. Total. faa Total. ae 
ENnGuaANnD— Contd. 
Kent County Prisons, Maidstone ........ 568 45 484, 44 
County Gaol and House of Cor- 151 100 
rection, Canterbury.....:ss0000 sie! oe 
City Prison, Canterbury................ 16 II 13 2 
Town Gaol, Dever swiss tuo 46 8 35 6 
Borough Prison, Sandwich............ 9 I 19 2 
Gaol, Romney Marsh ...............00 2 _— oa - 
Borough Gaol, Faversham............ 2 — I — 
Bs Tenderden ............ — — — 
Lancaster County Gaol ...:0is.ccdeeecsaoess 93 30 97 39 
Borough Gaol, Kirkdale................ 453 141 454, 150 
House of Correction, Preston........ 303 ei 333 80 
New Bailey Prison, Salford ........ 462 147 541 158 
Borough Gaol, Liverpool ............ 888 485 997 487 
City Gaol, Manchester ................ 535 207 583 260 
Leicester County Pris@n....0......escscrsecoe 199 18 196 16 
Borough Gaol and House of Se 61 
Correction, Leicester ............ i z 
incon County Gaol oi sssuncsncasaosteates 18 — 19 — 
House of Correction, Louth ........ 54 — 51 4 
3 Spilsby........ 61 5 60 3 
. Gia ct eee 56 3 70 II 
ir Falkingham 53 2 39 2 
a Spalding .... 68 3 61 2 
Tanceln Cily Gaol Teck acted 15 -— 26 4 
House of Correction, Grantham 8 — 2 — 
Borough Prison, Stamford ............ 7 — 19. I 
Middlesex, Gaol of Newgate «0.0.0.0... 101 6 126 24 
House of Correction, Coldbath co ; 
Billet Madan poccreicod TB TO We dle a ee 
House of Detention, Clerkenwell*| 2638 79 293 79 
% Correction, Westminster| 526 182 673 23% 
City of London Prison, Holloway 376 67 401 go 
Monmouth County Gaol... 25 2 26 4 
Borough<Gaol, Usk: 2s seauvedores 95 IO 121 ai 
Norfolk County Gaol, Norwich Castle 130 2 116 4 
House of Correction, Swaffham .... 63 2 62 I 
City Geol, Norwaclt.tctasescarcc«: 72 — 70 2 
Borough Gaol, Great Yarmouth 28 2 46 I 
fs Prison, King’s Lynn . 8 — 2 -— 
Northampton County Gaol... 127 7 115 4 
Gaol and House of Correction, 30 1b 
Peter bOrOug D © occurs decassadsanesers = ; 
Borough Gaol and House of 
Correction, Northampton .... 68 ’ or! 33 
Northumberland County Gaol and c 
House of Correction, Morpeth .... si ss Oe 31 
House of Correction, Tynemouth il I 18 4 
Borough Gaol, Hexham ................ 2 — 2 I 
House of Correction, Alnwick........ af —_ i mom 


* No separate returns were given for those two prisons for this year, and 
therefore the same numbers are here inserted as in the return for 1862. 
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Ast January, 1862. Ist January, 1864. 
County and Borough Gaols and 





Houses of Correction. Total ara Total. Bie 
Eneianp— Contd. 
Borough Prison, pe 172 on 145 6% 
POMBO. iseurrescigstaveasoasedS 
Gaol, Berwick-upon-Tweed............ 4, —_ 20 6 
N ottingham County Graol. .... cists 47 I 32 4 
House of Correction, Southwell .... 138 8 141 3 
Borough Gaol and House of 
Correction, Nottingham ........ = a oS ie: 
Oxford County Prison. . OR cM 96 2 115 ae 
City Prison, Oxlorils sto ces 18 2 41 § 
Rutland County Gaol, Oakham............ 6 _ 6 i 
malop: County Gaol 22... cscschecnsesitite: 153 set 164 12 
Somerset County. Gaol..........-..<¢0c0-nsoeeas 142 2 129 6 
House of Correction, Shepton 
171554 1) Renae ee ore Bene i 3 af 3 
ay, Gals Bath’ 8.0 snccueore 2,672 4.06 78 7 
Southampton County Prison, Win- 
CGS hate ce A Se aa ae 54 ade ae 
Borough Gaol, Portsmouth............ 101 15 76 12 
Southampton ........ 82 I4 100 If 
Stafford County | AO eS ANE 663 94 664 73 
Borough Gaol, Lichfield................ — — — Noreturn 
Suffolk County and be ns, 89 11 5 
Bury St. Edmunds .. ee : 
County Gaol, Ipswich. roniendsoe aokosonte 80 — 102 3 
Borough Gaol, Ipswich ............. 15 I 18 — 
a County Se umcc 117 is 137 re 
House of Correction, Wandsworth} 700 124 766 122 
Sussex County Prisons, Lewes ............ 219 Gs 215 22 
Borough Gaol, Petworth............... 72 6 97, 12 
“a ‘Winchelsea............- — a = — 
ss EUNIClas Sie coeerears — —- 4 — 
Warwick County Prison.............ccss000 178 27 210 22 
Borough Prison, Birmingham..... .. 383 67 397 73 
Westmoreland County Prison, Appleby 4 I 14 i 
House of Correction, Kendal ........ 27 3 25 3 
Wilts County Gaol, Salisbury ........... 58 2 70 3 
. House of Correction, Devizes........ 81 3 104 8 
NV orcester “County Graoll........t2cc0 oaceyos: 284. iz 224, 14 
City Gaol, Worcester ccceseecceaveee No return] — 95 8 
eel Comnity (ao cial Sivnssctelunbovwtiees 130 it 52 10 
Borough Prison, Northallerton. .... 124 38 136 Al 
House of Correction, Beverley... 78 9 76 14 
Borough Prison, Wakefield ........... 800 139 1,107 247 
4 Gaol, Kingston- -upon-Hull) 151 32 184: 39 
ie PIIOOOES. leas ue tie, 275 56 286 75 
House of Correction, Ripon ........ 4: 2 12 z 
Borough Gaol, Richmond. ............ --- — 3 —- 
House of Correction, York City... 35 11 36 13 
Borough Gaol, Scarborough. ........ — =: 6 I 
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Ist January, 1862. Ist January, 1864. 
County and Borough Gaols and 
Houses of Correction. Total. ae Total. Pg eee 
WALES : 

Anglesea County Gaol, Beaumaris........ 11 4 23 y | 
Brecon County Gaol © ...cscsccssrecsererseess 22 2 36 6 
Oardican County Gags. i 22.5-0to00-05.9>00 20 — 28 3 
House of Detention, Aberystwith —_ — aes xs 
Carmarthen County Prison .............. 30 2 32 4 
Carnarvon County Gaol ............ceeedeee 29 I 33 I 
Denbigh County Gaol, Ruthin ............ 31 6 57 2 
Piint County Gaol 28) coe octeeectersaper: 25 1 20 2 
Glamorgan County Gaol, Cardiff ........ 138 2,4. 141 a 
Borough Gaol, Swansea ............0. 94: 23 139 40 
Merioneth County Gaol, Dolgelly ........ 19 4 25 4 
Montgomery County Gaol ............ 32 2 o4 II 

Pembroke County Gaol and House of 53 66 : 
Correction, Haverfordwest ............ 9 = 
Radnor County Gaol, Presteign............ 12 12 a 


| | 


Borough Gaol, New Radnor ........ — 





Total (including Toe 25,319 


PRISOHIEN ©. ...Accmemoieance 45675 sa nll 57533 





Note.— Ratios of Roman Catholics in 1862, 18°4 per cent.; in 1864, 20°3 
per cent. 





Here the same result is shown, namely, that the Roman Catholic 
prisoners are most numerous in the counties already referred to. 
But the table exhibits a very serious and striking result, namely, 
that while the Roman Catholic population of England and Wales does 
not amount to 55th part of the inhabitants, one-fifth of the inmates 
of the gaols in those countries are set down as of that religion, and 
the ratio of such inmates appears from the experience of the last 
two years to be rapidly increasing. 

This fact, while it serves to denote the grades and classes of the 
principal body of the members of that church in England, renders it a 
most imperative duty upon those who have the general control over the 
government of this island, as well as those who profess to have the 
spiritual ruling of this church, to take prompt and urgent steps to 
remove the demoralisation which is thus shown to exist among its 
members. 

All these tables show the same result. The Roman Catholic 
churches and chapels are found in the greatest number in the 
metropolis, and in certain counties where there are large populations 
massed together. There also are found the greatest number of 
Roman Catholic paupers, of Roman Catholic poor schools, and of 
Roman Catholic offenders. 

It appears from the Report on the last Census, that the European 
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foreigners whose number has been already given as 73,434, were 
thus grouped in the divisions of the country: — 


ERLE cores tar Pa ecnsucescs tos acekooh es BURG | NOU WETOIAIE «occ. chsesdocascaedsosacwane 3,465 

South Eastern Division ............ 4,024. | Worcine Midland” 258.5..cccsscecsessee 1,252 

Outlay Mad atid... aiesckssessdetconse 45275 1 Worth Wester... 2... cldseadecesaes 7,908 

NGF eed tk EWS oy OS oa ee Ee Mya A7 Att OMS ANG 5205. ddd dock Swede 4,187 

POUG W OSbERI 5, 55126 %-ossen.5en5es BO Sge te NOVEL BONN Spica asedeeesdycannegegoodes 6,042 
Monmouth and Wales............06 3,091 


And from the General Report on the Census of 1861, p. 40, is 
extracted the following passage :— 

“The distribution of the Irish immigrants over England is shown 
“in the tables. Thus, 245,933 of them are in Lancashire and 
** Cheshire, 124,646 in the Metropolitan Counties (Middlesex, Surrey, 
“and Kent), 50,664 in Yorkshire, and 42,753 in Durham and 
* Northumberland. Wherever employment is active, the Irish 
“ flock; and they abound in the large towns: London, Liverpool, 
“ Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, and Sheffield, generally occupying 
“ particular streets and quarters.”’ 

The foreigners and the Irish principally abound where the 
Roman Catholics were found in greatest numbers, and thus corrobo- 
ration is supplied to the induction above expressed, as to the source 
of the late increase of the Roman Catholics in England. 

‘As a corollary, it is to be observed, that the number of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland was— 


MESS cece scat heen gecectsioasad \canonssosemeiDeenarnloises 6,436,060 
Fe a, 5) Mie See eee Ar ot MMA eR ALO AD 5,505,765 


The number of members of the Established Chureh— 


I ESSA oar saasastasesn sep lqusstosSonsvaatoanteeRivaswipnontacs 853,160 
DS, te te ener set avons socatos ssaieoetanattomaseareresccs nancies Col, 372 


The proportion of Roman Catholics to members of the Established 
Church— 


In 1834, 100 Roman Catholics to 13°25 members of the Established Church.* 
of 2261, 100 f to 15°35 is ;. 

Here is no less a loss than 2 per cent. in the proportion of the 
religion in Ireland, according to the General Report of the Census 
Commissioners for that country; and there should be an addition of 
581,154 Protestant Dissenters, and 14,695 of other persuasions to 
the numbers for the last year. 

It seems, therefore, that there is only a shifting of the members 


* Parliamentary Paper, House of Commons, 1863, No. 289. 
z 2 
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of this church from one part of the United Kingdom to the other ; 
and it will be a curious problem hereafter to be solved, as to what 
will be its result, whether a conversion of the greater body into the 
faith of the less, or an absorption of the latter into the former, with 
a remnant, such as has long existed where the religion is preserved 
as an heirloom of the estate or a memorial of ancestral dignity. 

This paper, however, which deals with the present condition of 
the Roman Catholics in the country, has been compiled in no spirit 
of hostility to them. The author is, and always has been, a steady 
supporter of the extreme views of toleration and religious liberty. 
He would regret that opinions and principles which he believes to be 
erroneous should prevail, yet, if such were the result of free and 
spontaneous discussion and inquiry, he would cheerfully acquiesce. 
But when a statement of a fact so startling as that enunciated in 
the first part of this paper is made by one of the eminent men of 
the present day, and is set forth as supported by statistics, it is 
proper that it should be fully tested, and its accuracy carefully deter- 
mined by this Society. With that view the author has investigated 
it, and firmly believes it to be completely refuted by the investi- 
gation. 

Individual cases of conversion, where the persons are of public 
note and distinguished station, have undoubtedly occurred recently ; 
such examples have, indeed, never been rare, and are found not 
altogether without reciprocity. Butthere is not the smallest ground 
for any real alarm as to the progress of the Roman Catholic faith 
among the English people, or that the English nation is about to 
return to the spiritual control and subjection from which their 
ancestors released them three centuries ago. The secessions from 
the Church of England have been matter of remark; but it will be 
seen that it is the Protestant Dissenters, and not the Roman 
Catholics, that have made an appreciable assault upon it. 


Norr.—The following information is obtained as to the Roman 
Catholics in the British army. In the year 1863-64 there were 
69 Protestant chaplains in common, and 19 Roman Catholics; in | 
the year 1864-65, there were the same number of Protestants, but 
only 17 Roman Catholics. The pay was as follows :—for Protestants 
in the former year, 18,266/., in the latter, 17,626/., and for the 
Roman Catholics 4,014/. and 3,786/. respectively. See Parliamentary 
Paper, House of Commons, No. 240, Sess. 1864. 

In 1861, out of an army of 205,829 men, 58,630 were Roman 
Catholics ; in 1862, out of 196,171 men, 56,104 were Roman 
Catholics ; and in 1863, out of 201,776 men, 58,623 were Roman 
Catholics. The proportion is less than one-third, but more than 
one-fourth. Of the marines the numbers were as follows :—in 1861, 
total, 17,296, Roman Catholics, 1,562; in 1862, total, 17,395, 
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- Roman Catholics, 1,493; in 1863, total, 15,634, Roman Catholics, 
1,547, being about one-eleventh.* 

According to the “Report on the Census,” iii, 147, where the 
number of the army is given for 1861 as 219,799, those born in 
Ireland are set down as 69,075; of the marines set down as 18,143, 
those born in Ireland were 2,056. 


* See Parliamentary Paper, House of Commons, No. 382, Sess. 1864. 
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On the Morvauiry of Evrastans. By P. M. Tarr, Esq, FSS., 
E.R.G.S. (late of Calcutta), Director of Indian Business of the 
Albert Life Assurance Company. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 17th May, 1864. ] 


THE principal facts brought under notice in the present paper were 
embodied in an article in No. LXI of the “ Calcutta Review.” As 
that publication is not generally read in this country, I have been 
induced, at the suggestion of several members of the Society, to 
introduce the subject upon this occasion, in the belief that any con- 
tribution to Indian vital statistics, however humble, will not prove 
altogether uninteresting to the members of this Society. 

In a paper read before the Institute of Actuaries, in December, 
1862, and published in the April 1863 number of the “ Assurance 
“ Magazine,’ Mr. Samuel Brown, partly quoting from an article in 
the “Calcutta Review” for March, 1853, notices, in a very able and 
comprehensive résumé, all the papers on European mortality in 
India which had appeared up to that time, including, of course, the 
reports by Mr. Davies, Mr. Neison, and others, on the Civil and 
Military Funds. The mortality amongst the members of the civil 
and military services of India, has now indeed been determined with 
the greatest precision; but up to the period embraced in the data 
now submitted, no attempt, so far as I am aware, has been made to 
ascertain the mortality which occurs amongst the mixed races 
resident in India. 

It is true that Mr. Davies, in 1842, formed a table for the pur- 
poses of the Uncovenanted Service Fund, from Dodwell and Miles’ 
“ List of Bengal Civil Servants ;” but the lists afforded no means of 
separating Europeans from Eurasians, nor can the mortality amongst. 
Bengal covenanted servants be considered as likely to represent that 
which may be expected to obtain among the mixed class, from which 
the ranks of the uncovenanted service are recruited. 

In 1857, while holding the post of Secretary of a life insurance 
company in Calcutta, 1 was—while pursuing a separate inquiry— 
induced to examine incidentally the records of the Uncovenanted 
Service Family Pension Fund of Bengal, with the view of ascertain- 
ing the mortality amongst the members of that fund, more especially 
the Eurasian members. 

And here it will be necessary, for the benefit of my non-Indian 
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hearers, to endeavour to arrive at clear ideas of the exact significa- 
tion of the word “ Eurasian.” 

Turning over the pages of the “ Calcutta Directory ”’ for 1863, 
there appears to be at the first glance, amongst the names of the 
Christian inhabitants, a very plentiful admixture of names indicating 
Portuguese origin. Thus we find under the letter D— 

De Rago, 

De Rozario, 
De Santo, 

De Silva, 

De Souza, &e. 

In the “ Bombay Directory” for 1864, the De Souzas are in 
extraordinary force, almost rivalling in numbers, proportionally, the 
Smiths and Robinsons of our own directories. Thus we have also, 

De Cruz, 

De Gama, 

De Mello, 

De Mendoza, 

De Miranda, &e.; 
and so with the “ Madras Directory,” but not to so great an extent.* 
As an illustration of the elements which compose Christian society 
in India, I find that during 104 months, ending June, 1852, of 
282 persons who presented themselves for insurance in Calcutta, 
there were born in— 


Png lamd sand, Wales... .ccdnsaisasevecsesnninietouse vost ons iene eS 
oY EC TING SRL SIG ANET: se neg eiree inary te) Heelan eli cae Pea 22 
PEG VaR ec dnc cs ee coaeh cusevano teas he te datosan atest ce 16 
1108 Sap se So PGES teil il ing ae a oa A 126 
OVER UCase are el tuas dada oleae aS eG 21 

PIN OU EDO WANS Si. sss Re aed ince socdernndd aaa Bees 9 
MON Es = cae heae ae aleta cae cata ses 282, 


Thus nearly one-half of the applicants were born in India, and 
of that proportion, no doubt a very considerable number, possibly 
about one-third or one-half, were Hurasians. I mention these par- 
ticulars only in illustration of the fact, that in Christian society in 
India there is a very considerable admixture of Hast Indians, but 
the exact proportion there are no means of ascertaining. Thus at 
Madras there is an “ East Indian Association,’ the business of which 


* It has been observed, that in India among the English, the number of 
Portuguese terms in daily use is remarkable. Thus the grounds attached to a 
house are its “ compound,” campinho ; a wardrobe is called an “ almirah,” alma- 
_ rinho; a tradesman is shown a “ muster,” mostra, a pattern. The word “ caste,” 
is supposed to be from the Spanish and Portuguese “ casta,” meaning race or 
lineage. 
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is stated to be “to watch over the interests of the East Indian 
“ community, and to adopt such measures as may be most conducive 
“ to their interests.’ At Bombay there is an “ Indo-British Insti- 
“ tution,’ purely for charitable purposes. At Calcutta, and indeed 
generally over India, these mixed races are by Europeans conver- 
sationally termed, East Indians, Eurasians, Indo - Britons, Indo- 
Portuguese, Country-born, Half-castes, &c. 

There can be little doubt that a considerable proportion of the 
Eurasian population of India are the descendants, by native women, 
of the Portuguese who settled on the west coast of India about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. There are at the present time 
very few pure Portuguese in India. Possibly at Goa, once the 
splendid and populous capital of the Portuguese dominions in the 
east, there may be still amongst the highest classes a few pure 
Portuguese families, but the great majority are Indo-Portuguese.* 

It will be in the recollection of my hearers, that fully a century 
before the English appeared in India, the Portuguese had established 
military settlements at Goa, Bombay, and other places on the Mala- 
bar coast. The famous Vasco de Gama, an enterprising Portuguese 
admiral, discovered the south-east passage to India in 1497. A few 
years later, in 1508, the celebrated Albuquerque besieged and finally 
captured Goa from the Mohammedans, fortified it, and made it the 
capital of the Portuguese dominions in the east.t The flag of Por- 
tugal, now seldom seen in those waters, was once entirely dominant. 
That nation enjoyed without a rival the monopoly of the power for 
fully a century, maintaining an exclusive claim to the passage round 
the Cape, and exploring the Indian seas as far as Japan.t It is 
stated that “they had a considerable army in India, but never 
“ possessed any large territory, and may be said to have pillaged the 
“ country rather than conquered it.” In 1518 Portuguese power 
had attained a climax in India, since which it has declined, and has 
long ago become extinct, the small settlement at Goa being the only 
remnant remaining. 

In 1594 the Dutch dispatched four ships to India, and a san- 
guinary war between the Portuguese and that nation soon followed.§ _ 
The Dutch at Chinsurah and other factories, appear to have largely 
cultivated social intercourse with Malay families settled at their 
establishments, the result being a description of women called 
“ Mosses,”’ who were, about the beginning of the present century, 
in high estimation for their beauty and talents. || 


* « Wamilton’s Gazetteer of India,” art. Goa. 
+ “Thornton’s Gazetteer of India,” art. India. 
t ‘ Mills’s History of British India.” 

§ “ Thornton’s Gazetteer of India,” art. India. 
|| “ Caleutta Review,’ September, 1860. 
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During the progress of the first Burmese war, the King of the 
Netherlands ceded to England all the Dutch possessions on the 
Indian continent. 

The first appearance of the French in India was about the end 
of the sixteenth century, a company which had been formed in 
Brittany having sent out two ships. After repeatedly failing to 
establish factories, they at a later period succeeded in carrying by 
assault a small seaport contiguous to Madras, called St. Thomé, 
which they held only two years, but from the wreck of which they 
founded their famous settlement of Pondicherry, where a small 
district was ceded to them by one of the native princes. Pondi- 
cherry remains to this day the capital of the French possessions in 
India and seat of their supreme Government. In illustration of the 
extent of French dominion in India at the present time, I may 
mention that the Governor at Pondicherry is said to be paid at the 
rate of 100 rupees or 10/.a-month. Chandernagore, near Calcutta, 
is also a French settlement, but I believe that a few policemen there 
are quite equal to all the exigencies of the Government. 

On the last day of the year 1600, “The Governor and Company 
“ of Merchants trading to the East Indies’’ were constituted, under 
charter from Queen Elizabeth, a body politic and corporate, with 
power to trade to all places beyond the Cape of Good Hope and 
Straits of Magellan, for fifteen years. At first the early voyages of 
the company were confined to the islands of the Indian Ocean; but 
on the renewal of the charter by James I, they proceeded to establish 
a commercial intercourse with the Asiatic continent, and in 1612 
permission was given by Jehangir to establish an English factory at 
Surat.* 

Thus was laid the foundation of that mighty British-Indian 
empire, of which it is impossible to speak without a certain amount 
of wonder and enthusiasm, and which,—originating in the possession 
of a few acres of land held under ignoble conditions by the servants 
of a trading company, the representatives of a nation, until the 
appearance of Clive, deemed by the haughty viziers of the Great 
Mogul to consist of mere pedlars and traders, incapable of any great 
enterprise,—now extends from Cape Comorin to the snows of the 
Himalayas, comprising twenty-one different nations, speaking as 
many different languages, and numbering no less than 185 millions 
of human beings, subject to British rule and influence. 

In addition to the European nations mentioned above, India has 
also been colonized by the following among other peoples, given in 
the order of their supposed arrival :—Jews, Syrian Christians, Arabs, 
Armenians, Persians, Affghans, Tartars, Turks, Abyssinians, Danes, 


* « Thornton’s Gazetteer of India,” art. India, 
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Chinese, and Americans.* There is a small settlement of Danes at 
Serampore, in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

In the absence of any reliable statistics on the subject, I believe 
I am correct in stating that the great majority of Eurasians in India 
are Indo-European, and of these perhaps there is about an equal 
number of Indo-Portuguese and Indo-British. 

The word “ Eurasian,” then, is used strictly in a conventional 
and not an ethnological sense, and has reference, generally, to 
Christians of colour in India of mixed European and Asiatic parent- 
age, or the descendants of such. 

It is a mistake which I notice has been fallen into on several 
occasions, to imagine that East Indians are one homogeneous race or 
nation possessed of certain distinguishing and immutable qualities, 
and wanting in certain other qualities. The class, in respect to 
inherent qualities, is essentially heterogeneous. Thus, the descen- 
dants of the followers of Albuquerque and their Malay mistresses, 
and the offspring of an Anglo-Bengal civilian and a Hindoo woman, 
would alike be termed East Indians. A person with one-half Celtic 
and one-half Hindoo blood in his veins, or with nine-tenths Hindoo 
and one-tenth Portuguese, or the converse, would in India be called 
an East Indian. There is no attempt to discriminate the degrees of 
difference, but the term, in point of fact, is applied generally to all 
Christians of colour who affect the dress and manners of Europeans. 

Until within the last few years great prejudices existed both 
amongst Europeans and natives in India against East Indians. 
There is a very interesting article in a recent number of the 
* Calcutta Review,” entitled “ Calcutta in the Olden Time,” from 
which we learn the estimation in which they were held fifty years 
ago. By the natives they were opprobriously styled chichi, mutia 
Feringee, t.e., mud Englishman, &c., and the author of “ Sketches 
“ of India in 1811,” declared them to be “ characterised by all the 
“ vices and gross prejudices of the natives, and by all the faults and 
“failings of the European character, without its candour, sincerity, 
‘‘or probity; a heterogeneous set, some by Hindoo, others by 
“ Mohammedan and Malay mothers, as wills the caprice of the— 
** fathers.” 

lt is amusing to find that the governing class in India, in those 
days, entertained serious apprehensions that the East Indians would 
mutiny and join the natives. They were not allowed to hold office 
under the East India Company, and their admission to all offices of 
authority was opposed on the ground that “their admission could 
“not fail to lessen that respect and deference which ought most 
“ studiously to be exacted on every occasion from the natives.” 


* « McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary,” art. Hindostan., 
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There can be no doubt that great discredit was in those days 
often thrown on East Indians by the system of proselytism then 
existing amongst the Portuguese priests. “For the dregs of the 
“ Mussulmans and Hindoos, employed in the meanest and vilest 
“ offices,” says one writer, “for the most abandoned criminals and 
“all those indeed who are utter outcasts from their own race and 
“ religion, there is one resource, and that is, to turn Christian. The 
** Portuguese priests receive all, baptise and give them absolution, 
“ and as soon as they are made Christians, they call themselves and 
“are called Portuguese, affecting the dress and manners of Euro- 
“ peans.”’ 

Of recent years the prejudices against Eurasians have to a great 
extent passed away ; and many experienced Indian authorities speak 
highly of them. Their loyalty has latterly never been questioned, 
and the subordinate offices of the local Government of India are 
recruited mainly from their ranks. Very satisfactory evidence was 
given in their favour before the “ Select Colonization and Settlement 
“ (India) Committee,” in 1859. Thus Mr. Saunders, Mr. Forbes, 
Colonel Turner, Dr. Ralph Moore, and others, speak favourably as 
to their intelligence and probity. Dr. Moore, a resident in India 
for forty years, while admitting that they are not equal to pure 
Europeans in physical stamina, more especially those of them 
employed in sedentary pursuits, declares that he has found them 
sober and industrious, that they make capital soldiers, instancing 
the names of Skinner and Van Cortland, and have even produced 
several excellent judges. Colonel Everest, a name well known 
in the scientific world, is stated to have had many Eurasians in 
his employment, and to have spoken of them in the highest 
terms. 

Personally, during an eleven years’ residence in India, I have not 
come much in contact with East Indians, and, besides, the class is 
altogether so heterogeneous that it is impossible, with any justice or 
accuracy, to characterise it in a general way. JI have had several of 
them in my office, who made excellent accountants and computers, 
but certainly not superior in that respect to the Hindoos. The 
dregs in the presidency towns of India are a peculiarly low and 
degraded class. On the other hand, those holding the higher posts 
in governmental and merchants’ offices in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
are much esteemed for their business qualities. The great mis- 
fortune of the vast majority of East Indians is, that they have never 
had the advantages of a decent education, such as is available in this 
country. With proper training and education, I see no reason why 
they should not, for all practical business purposes, be quite equal to 
Europeans. 

It is pleasant, from this region of doubt, uncertainty, and vague 
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generalisation, to turn to the purely statistical portion of our 
subject. 

The records of the Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund, 
which were kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Kellner, furnish the 
following particulars with reference to 945 persons who became 
subscribers to the fund during the twenty years ending 30th April, 
1857, viz., the date of entry, together with the age at entry, and the 
age at death, resignation, or dismissal; the age at entry verified by 
baptismal or other certificate; and the age at death or discontinuance 
being in all cases computed to the nearest birthday. Europeans and 
East Indians were distinguished in the list, and the following table 
exhibits the proportion of each class subscribing to the fund :— 


Axsstract A.—Classification of Subscribers. 




















Percentage 
Class. Number. Oy) 
Whole Number. 
Bast Emdians ...csirercoree 693 93°333 
RUQTOPOATS  scasveonastadeatee: 244, 2.5°820 
Wa KO Warn cise teestores 8 °847 
Total sie sseecte: 945 100°000 





It should be understood that these are 945 lives, not entries—a 
necessary distinction ; for there are members of the fund who have 
been struck off, and subsequently readmitted more than once. In 
such cases only the first entry and discontinuance are noted, in order 
that the list may have reference to lives only. | 

The following table, then, exhibits the principal elementary facts 
from which to determine the rate of mortality amongst the members 
of the Uncovenanted Fund. In the explanation of the table, we 
have adopted very nearly, the phraseology employed by Mr. Neison 
on similar occasions :— 


a. Represents the age. 
b, The number of subscribers entering at each age. 


ec. The number of subscribers remaining under observation from 
each preceding age. Thus, two entered at age 19, and not 
coming under any of the contingencies contemplated in the 
succeeding columns, are re-entered as under observation at 
age 20, when other two subscribers entered, there being 
then four under observation in all, out of whom one with- 
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drew, and the remaining three are entered in this column 
opposite age 21. 


d. The total number of subscribers under observation at each 
age. Thus, there were three subscribers remaining under 
observation from the preceding age at age 21, which, added 
to the nine entering at that age, makes twelve in all, of 
whom two are alive at 30th April, 1857, and therefore no 
longer under notice, leaving ten to be carried forward to 
column ¢, opposite age 22. 


e. The number dying at each age. 

J. Those who withdraw from the fund. 
g. Those who are struck off. 

h. The total of f and g. 


m. The number of subscribers alive at 30th April, 1857, and who 
have not withdrawn or been struck off. 


nm. The total of columns e, h, and m, or the number who pass 
from observation at any age. 


o. One-half the numbers in column 6. 
p. One-half of the numbers in column 4. 
g. Total of o and p. 


vy. The number exposed to one entire year’s risk of mortality ; 
and is obtained for each age by deducting the number in 
column g from the number in column d opposite the age. 
As subscribers enter at various periods throughout the year, 
the persons represented by the numbers in column 6 are, 
one with another, not subject to more than six months’ risk, 
or, which is the same thing, one-half of them to a year’s 
risk. And as subscribers discontinue at various periods 
throughout the year, they are, one with another, subject to 
only six months’ risk in that year, or one-half of them to a 
whole year’s risk. Hence one-half of the number entered, 
and one-half of the number discontinued, have to be 
deducted from the gross number under observation, as 
exhibited in column d; the residue in column 7 being the 
number exposed to a complete year’s risk. 
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Asstract B. 
a b c d é St g h 
From Ist May, 1837, 
Numb : ; 
Hees: Number Remaining Total pire Discontinued. 
un : 
Entered at hee een Gisaaite Died. 
Hach Age. — see Age. | Each Age. Withdrawn. | Struck Off. Total. 
Onda es 2 — 2 — —_ — _ 
DO ntvosssen. 2 2 4 _— . —— I 
4 WE 9 3 12 — _— — — 
er oc eSacsise 22 10 32 —_ 1 1 2 
DSc Siscense 15 27 42 — iy 2 3 
BE onicinsbans 29 37 66 — —- 4 4 
PAO siexes 36 60 96 — 2 2 4 
DO ares se: 447 87 134 nos a 3 3 
ee ees aices 36 117 153 2 6 3 9 
2 OES 47 123 170 1 6 2 8 
AO arabaaens 48 150 198 6 2 4 6 
BO rsscedass 48 174 222 3 2 6 8 
BE rowsccancs 48 192 240 | il 5 6 
Deissanreenes- is 221 276 2 3 Ay 7 
DO. sesecesaai 48 242 290 2 4, 3 7 
2 ee 49 261 310 5 8 5 5 
BOI ksi.) 34 265 299 7 7 5 12 
Or cocsmtonets 27 265 302 4 1 4, . 
Sawicki a5 264; 295 4, 1 10 I 
Stes eiob: 39 255 294 A, 5 5 10 
BO) somes 26 248 274 a A 2 6 
2 UR ee Pie) 235 265 6 3 3 6 
BL easntiues 18 227 245 6 3 6 9 
2 VD 20 209 229 12 A A, 8 
BO iis at doe: 19 185 2.04 3 2 3) | 
BAD cuss het 21 178 199 6 3 1 4 
A Dr cwsivcceia 19 167 186 8 2 2 4 
BO ccisestwer 15 156 Ey1 5 1 2 ; 
A lieseixde doh Ts 140 pes A 2 3 5 
NS cccascaaeens 4 132 139 3 3 1 4 
BS ireswasane Io 123 133 6 iL 2 3 
BOs. tcdlen Il 1il 122 1 - 1 I 
ee 8 99 107 8 —_ - I 
Dassen: 8 92 100 6 6 1 4 
BSecor 2 4 78 82 3 2 — 2 
A esi catty 4 74. 81 5 pes ae ee 
Deccan i] 68 75 2 ms 4 4 
BG conc Mity 2 60 2 iL 2 -- 2 
Do Foncass Sp 5 52 57 3 — sass a 
OS tenses: 4 A'7 51 if 2: — 2 
By eee Macs: I 39 40 1 a ee = 
ee I 36 37 1 So os * 
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Axsrract B, 
mm te 0 p q ¢ a 
to 30th April, 1857. 
Rive at “<i Half of Discontinued and Half of Entered. Number Ages. 
30th April, Gone OF. | Hpescs to 
ae Entered. Discontinued. Total. anak. 
— — 1 — I 1 19 
_ I 1 "5 as 2°5 20 
2 23 Ard _— 4°5 Eb 21 
3 5 11 E 12 20 22 
2 5 Geo 15 9 33 23 
2 6 14°5 2 16°5 49°5 24; 
5 9 18 2 20 76 25 
14 E7 23°5 15 25 109 26 
19 30 18 4:5 22°5 130°5 27 
EE 20 23°5 4. 27°5 142°5 28 
12 24. 24 3 7) LL 29 
19 30 24, 4, 28 194, 30 
12 19 24, 3 24 213 31 
25 34 27°5 3°5 31 245 32 
20 29 24, 3°5 Zoe 262°5 33 
27 45 24°5 6°5 aa 279 34: 
15 34 17 6 rye 2'76 35 
29 38 18°5 2°5 21 281 36 
25 40 15°5 5°5 at 274 37 
32 46 19°5 5 24re 269°5 38 
26 39 13 3 16 258 39 
26 38 15 3 18 24:7 40 
21 36 9 4°5 13°56 231°5 41 
24 44 10 A, 14 215 42 
16 26 9°5 3°5 13 19k 43 
22 32 10°5 2 12,°5 186°5 44: 
18 30 9°5 2 nae 1745 45 
23 31 7°5 1°5 9 162 46 
14 oe 75 2°5 10 145 AT 
9 16 3°5 2 Boe 133°5 48 
13 22 5 1°5 6°5 126°5 49 
21 2g 5°5 m7) 6 116 50 
6 15 4, m3) as 102°5 51 
9 23; 4, 3°5 Weis 92°5 52 
3 8 2 1 3 79 53 
8 13 3°5 —_ es 77°5 54, 
9 15 3°5 2 5°5 69°5 55 
7 10 lt 1 2 60 56 
7 Io 2°5 — Bc - 545 57 
9 : 2 1 3 48 58 
3 4 5 — ae 39°5 59 
5 6 5 — +6 36°5 60 
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Asstract B—Contd. 
a b c d e F g h 





From 1st May, 1837, 

















Number : : 
Ages. Number Hemainin g ee Discontinued. 
under 
Entered at Obs pe ree Obserniion Died. 
peaks iidestne Age. | 2# Hach Age. Withdrawn. | Struck Of. | Total. 

Oss. ciseesvs 1 31 32 5 — — on 
So ccchaxs — 25 25 i 1 =, I 
OSs Basscvis- _ 22 22 3 _— a, ae 
(YEN Ee 2 19 a5 3 — —< a 
Omer.ices I 17 18 3 — = #3 
Rey ere I 13 14 oa — — Boks 
el ae — 12 £2 2 a eee aa 
Sokol ee _ 10 10 — = as ee 
GIs teses. 45: a 10 Ke) —_ 2 — 2 
BO iste scs cos 8 8 3 — — ae 
Wh cciosisdies = 4, 4 2 _ — mat 
we — 2 2 1 — ae ee 
7 ee _— iL I — 22 — ee 
(< ee ad 1 I — sus >. <s 
Ct re — 1 I — oe ae ae 
Oe ccvicenes — 1 I — a sites is 
Tha ge _— 1 I — cea =. ss 
Pte ct ceoa! —_ 1 I — a ay St 
POs vices: — 1 I 1. — pare = 

945 5,691 6,636 163 | 94 106 200 





The following is an abstract of the particulars in the preceding 























table :— 
Asstract C, 
Number 
Ages. Exposed to the Risk Died. Mortality per Cent. 
of Mortality. 

DARDS aca Mvecissntowe 186°0 — nt 
ZOHSO | cdooutes uses cravioand 74.7°O 12 1°6064 
NBD) ashe, Polanosacttnty 1275 5 17 1° asc8 
BO =10) ~ Seesvteccesttinnsaes 1329°5 25 1°8804 
BEAD conectvaseactexaniet 998°5 35 3°5953 
AGB Gescrvhesounesccut 683°0 19 2°7818 
SAD. Ge iaisntousaenatees 421°O 24 5°7007 
BO=GO ses aodasestangenes 238°5 7 2,°9350 
D160. Sion ctrssnzcuseen T15°5 15 12°9872 
GG=70 on Mencasannnce 52°5 5 9°5238 
VL=7D  ctstveautterctont g"0 3 33° 3333 
(Se Mae See 4°0 1 2.5°0000 

DPotal Wisse. 6060°0 163 2°6898 


neem 
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Asstract B—Contd. 


m 2 0 p qd v a 





to 30th April, 1857. 


Half of Discontinued and Half of Entered. 





















































Alive at Number Ages. 
30th April, Fateh —_—_——— re... _O}|NRONUYOCMM Exposed to 
1857 Gone Off. ; Risk 
: Entered. Discontinued. Total, : 

2 4 °5 —_ "5 31°5 61 

1 3 sf 5 5 24°5 62 
= 2 — — — 22 63 

i | 4 1 —_ I 20 64 

2 5 3) — or 17°5 65 

2 2 5 = 7 13°5 66 
— 2 — — — 12 67 
= —_ — — — 10 68 
= 2 —_ 1 I 9 69 

i 4 — — — 8 70 
z z a: 23 Be 4 71 
Zz ; ae a ay 2° 72 
== = _ — — 1 VES 
= Ls ee ma nt, 1 74, 
= = as a a i 75 
= — a fe af 1 76 
~ = ae is BE 1 77 
_— _— = = = 1 "8 
= I — = Bes 1 79 

582 945 472°5 100°0 59255 6,063°5 


mc eaaeaemaaaammemaaaasaaaae) 


It thus appears that during 6,060 years of risk to which the 
members have been exposed, 163 died, the mortality being 2°6898 per 


cent. 
The foliowing table exhibits the particulars necessary to deter- 


mine the mortality amongst East Indian subscribers to the fund, 
the explanation of the different columns being the same as that 
applicable to Abstract B. 


VOL. XXVit. PART Tit. ar 
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Asstract D. 
a b Cc d e a g h 





From 1st May, 1837, 





Numt ; : 
Ages. Number Remaining ae al Discontinued, 
naer ° 

Entered at Uservation ray yee cern Died. 

Each Age. prowldiee Age, | at Each Age. Withdrawn. | Struck Off. Total. 
ue oes eee z _— 2 = — — — 
OM es... 2 2 4 cor 7 _— I 
ZN oases 9 3 12 — — oo — 
Ty pee 19 10 29 — 1. i 2 
a ON ae 14 25 39 —_ 1 2 2 
a, Tae eee 28 35 63 _ — 4 4 
Deeks... 29 57 86 — 1 2 3 
ae ae 40 79 I19 — —_ 2 2 
en 25 104 129 1 5 3 8 
2 OR 36 104: 140 — 4, 2 6 
DI Sak.s. 37 123 160 5 2 4 6 
OS Be bees ss 38 139 177 i — 4, 4 
SL x cies Vy) 155 192 1 — 3 3 
BO chs u: 49 VeT 226 2 2 4, 6 
2 ee ae a 197 a2, — 3 3 6 
SA dessa ote 210 2.4.3 4 5 5 10 
DOM ccckeses. 21 210 231 6 7 3 10 
BO ctvaiesiss 25 202 227 3 1 2 3 
Ly ED eee 22, 202 2.24, 3 — 6 6 
CO sia dageases 24 198 225 3 4 4 8 
Se eee 19 194, eke} 5 1 I 2 
AD). .asennsees 18 184, 202 5 2 3 : 
5 Ue tener 15 173 188 5 3 5 8 
a 14 159 B43 10 3 ES 4 
21 ea ee 12 140 152 1 2 3 5 
AA cece 9 136 145 5 2 1 3 
BD tscee 53 221 134 of 1 2 3 
BOR, Sexes: 5 112 117 4 1 2 Eh 
Bl ...:8 TI 90 101 2 i 2 3 | 
sees EO 4 87 gt 2 2 1 3 ) 
BO siaxiuat 5 hg 84. 2 1 2 3 
ie 7 72 79 1 Ls 1 : , 
Bice 6 64 v0 3 ms gx 4 
Dew eine 4 64, 68 6 A — 4 
DBs cs 3 53 56 2 1 — I 
3 eee 4 51 55 3 — ie aoe 
OD sick 2 46 48 2 — 3 3 
DOr sncd I 36 a4 1 1 — I | 
eee ee 5 29 34 2 — ane = 
DSi ene 4 30 34 1 2 — z 
DO ohaae — 26 26 = =— anes aa 


QO ecis-te 23 23 
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Apstract D, 
m n 0 p g r a 





to 30th April, 1837. 







































Alive at’ ; Half of Discontinued and Half of Entered. Waaher Ages. 
30th April, eis je Exposed to 
1857. Pitered, Risk. 
— — 1 19 
ba I 2°5 20 
2 2 — 75 21 
2 4 1 18°5 . 22 
1 Hi 1:5 30°5 23 
2 6 2 AT 24 
4, 4 1°5 70 25 
13 16 1 98 26 
16 25 4 112'5 27 
11 17 3 119 28 
10 53% 3 138°5 29 
17 22 2 156 30 
11 1s 15 172 31 
21 39 3 198°5 32 
16° 22 3 211°5 33 
19 33 5 221°5 34 
13. 29 5 215'5 35 
19 25 1°5 213 36 
17 26 3 210 37 
20 a1 4 207°5 38 
22 29 1 202°5 39 
19 29 2°5 190°5 40 
16 29 4 176.5 Al 
19 33 2 164 42 
10 16 2°5 143°5 43 
16 24 5 1°5 139 A 
12 22 5 1-5 126 45 
20 24 2°5 15 113 AG 
9 14 5:5 15 94, AT 
9 14 2 1°5 87°5 48 
ih 12 3°5 15 79 49 
13 - 3:5 5 95 50 
3 6 3 ee 67 B1 
5 is 2 2 64 52 
2 5 1°5 5 5A 53 
6 9 2 BR 54 
7 12 1 ° 45°5 55 
6 *5 36 56 
2 2°5 31°5 SY 
5 2 
3 —- 
3 ws 
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Asstract D. 
a b c d é ‘A g h 


From 1st May, 1837, 





























Number : 2 
Ages. Number Bomeimee oe ae Discontinued. 
under : 
Entered at Obseranon Bieket Died. 
Each Age. Pre Je Age. at Each Age. Withdrawn. | Struck Off. Total. 

Ol cickenaic at: 20 21 4, — —— ee 
(5A aa ee —— 16 16 — = Ss = 
of a ee — 15 15 2 eat == = 
GAB ccecces L 13 A4 2 — = ee 
GD eescaecs — Se ini 1 a pe —— 
BBE cag * 9 9 me on ms = 
OTe scotivens — 8 8 2 ae as me 
(CSS eee eee —_— 6 6 — — — — 
BD eo conssscs — 6 6 _ 1 Bs 2 
70 voce teereres — 5 5 2, —- — od 
vp" ere = 2 22, i! _—_ — —. 
Le eee — 1 I i et = a 
"3 sone erences ee ae — — _—_— —_ —< 
Al ean consines — — — ok ae ae: ae 
of —_— — rn Pais i. as aa 
Us) = <s het ya = eb = 
iy Ae eae — — ae a Snr uh, ss 
Be solos sens — = act _ ae ie . — 
79:... — — aS —_ ae ae Poi. 

693 4,311 5,004. 113 65 81 146 


Henne a aaeecacaaaccaaaaaacaaaaaaacacaaacaaaaacaaacaaaaacamaaa 


The following table is an abstract of the results of the preceding 
one :— 
Axsrract E. 





Number 
Ages. Exposed to the Risk Died. Mortality per Cent, 


of Mortality. 











——— 


DEAD ccsnarcss enue har 19375 i —- 

BAGO Mace. ceee 624°0 4 1°1218 
BILBO! Th re terokoasse. I0I9"O 13 1°2758 
BOLO” Sensgnrceecvngeage 1023°5 19 1°8564 
AD AD scccvcssnsvaidnnahens? 749°O 28 3° 303 
MBH 6O' Ses scenicceteons 448°5 at | 24826 
DISD. seiesocsonngishinnr 283°5 16 5°6437 
BECO (age csherarsontnad 147°5 4 2°7t19 
OE-GO csc sade ose dart 76:0 9 11°8421 
BETO. vis coaseyotengeant 220K 44 I1°9403 
(cer en eee 3°0 2 66°6667 











i er eee 


otal” i .cceaer 4581°0 113 2°4667 | 
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Axsstract D—OContd. 


Mm n ) p q Ci a 
emma cma a NN EE 


to 30th April, 1857. 




















Alive at ci Half of Discontinued and Half of Entered. Names Ages. 
ad April, Gone Off. ef ee ha pe eee eas epeeed to 
1887. Entered. Discontinued. Total. Risk. 
£ 5 3) — “5 20°5 61 
es 2 fees Le ae 15 63 
) 1 3 5 a "5 13°5 64 
1 2 -—~ — — rt 65 
i I — — — 9 66 
— Zz a — = 8 67 
— — — — — 6 68 
Sais I — 3) 5 5°5 69 
1 3 — — — 5 70 
— I ~— _ — 2 71 
— I — — — 1 72 
< = = = cal - 73 
oes = = =e = oe 74 
= = as ue se Le 75 
os ' Be = a = == "6 
a aie ae vs es wei 77 
fe ey on at es aS 78 
ae = = nau a = 79 
434 693 846°5 73° 419°5 4584°5 


Ne 


It would appear, therefore, that during 4,581 years of risk to 
which the Eurasians subscribers were exposed, 113 died; the mor- 
tality being 2°4667 per cent. 

These results are somewhat remarkable. Hitherto an apparently 
universal impression has prevailed that the rate of mortality amongst 
Eurasians is considerably in excess of that which obtains amongst 
Europeans resident in India, and some insurance offices decline 
insuring them at the rates of premium applicable to Europeans; but 
the facts set forth in the preceding tables, tend to prove that the 
respectable and provident portion of the Eurasian community are, at 
certain ages, subject to a less rate of mortality than that which 
prevails amongst any other class of Christians in India. At ages 
21-25 there are only 173 lives under observation, and at ages 51-72, 
not more than 544, these numbers being too small to warrant any 
confidence in the results; but confining ourselves to the remaining 
3,864 lives, which comprise 84 per cent. of the whole experience, 

the following is the result as compared with the casualties amongst 
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the members of the Covenanted Civil Service of Bengal, as given by 
Mr. Neison at p. 4 of his “ Report on the Bengal Civii Fund,” and 
founded on “ A Register of the Honourable East India Company’s 
“ Civil Servants of the Bengal Establishment from 1790 to 1842, 
“ &e., &e., compiled under the direction of the Hon. H. T. Prinsep, 
“late Member of Council of India, by Ramchunder Doss.”’ 


Apstract F, 



































East Indians, 1837-57. Civil Service, 1790-1842. 
Ages. r : : 
Numb Number 
Rxpoisd fo | Theat | ee ee ee ee 
Risk. per Cent. Risk. per Cent. 
BO=30 So scsvceer’s 624°0 7 1°1218 4,010 84, 2°094 
BAAD By cshecsvene I019'O 13 1°2758 at 77 48 I‘511 
SO=10 es. cetensvess 1023°5 19 1°8564 25072 60 2.3762, 
co ee 749°0 28 3°7388 1,496 44 2°941 
MOO vecscasicare vied 448°5 11 2°4526 818 29 3°545 
BORO O cB iscscevcere 3864°0 78 2°01863 11,673 265 2129702 





Thus at 26-40 inclusive, it would appear that 13°5 East Indians 
and 17°6 civilians out of every 1,000 die annually; and at 26-50 
inclusive, 20 Hast Indians, and nearly 23 civilians. 

The results are still in favour of East Indians, even if the com- 
parison be made to apply to the deaths in the civil service during 
the more recent period, 1820-42, according to the list compiled by 
Ramechunder Doss, as will appear from the following table :— 



































“ Asstract G. 
East Indians, 1837-57. Civil Service, 1820-42. 

Ages Number Mortality Number Mortalit 
Exposed to | Died. | Exposed to | Died. 7 
Risk. per Cent. Risk. per Cent. 

FESO... BI 624°0 7 1°1218 1,528 30 1°963 

og ao ee en ae 1019°0 13 1°2758 975 10 1°026 

36-40... eeseseeee. 1023" 19 1°8564 285 4 1°403 
ZE—AO .scresevednnse 2666°5 39 1°4626 2,788 Ad: 1°5782 


indicating a rate of mortality amounting to 1°4626 amongst East 
Indians, and of 1°5782 amongst the members of the Bengal Civil 
Service. : 

The Covenanted Civil Service has always hitherto been considered 
the most select class of lives in India. In the receipt of large 
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incomes, living in the best houses, with ample means to effect change 
of climate whenever sickness renders it necessary, commanding 
everything, in short, which reduces the risk of residence in that 
country to the minimum, it is not to be wondered at that the mor- 
tality amongst certain sections of the population of the British 
islands—the adult male population of Glasgow, for instance *—is, at 
ages 21-45, in excess of that prevailing in the Bengal Civil Service ; 
nor, for obvious reasons, should we be unprepared to learn, that the 
casualties amongst Bengal civilians are considerably less than 
amongst their humbler brethren of the uncovenanted service. The 
contrary, however, appears to be the case; and as the mortality of 
the humble provident classes in England is less than that of the 
aristocracy,f so is the mortality amongst the provident East Indian 
members of the Uncovenanted Fund less than that observed to pre- 
vail amongst the governing class in India. 

There is one consideration which must not be overlooked. It is 
compulsory on members of the Bengal Civil Service, all of whom, 
however, are approved by medical examiners in England before 
appointment, to subscribe to the fund; in the case of the Uncove- 
nanted Fund, it is not compulsory,—the directors strictly exercise 
the right of selection under the rules of the fund. Thus every 
applicant must undergo careful medical examination, and be pro- 
nounced of sound constitution before admission. But will this 
explain the low rate of mortality prevailing among East Indians, as 
revealed by the above tables? We do not think so. Applicants for 
assurance at healthy rates to life offices, both in India and in Eng- 
land, are subjected to the strictest examination, the result being that 
—so far as the experience of one office with which we are acquainted 
goes—about g4 per cent. in India are rejected; but the mortality 
amongst assured lives does not appear to be less on that account. 
If any reliance is to be placed on Mr. Francis’ paper, it is in India 
considerably more, at certain ages, than is represented even by the 
army casualties. The fact is, that no man wiil pay his money either 
to a fund or a life office, unless he has a tolerably clear idea that the 
arrangement is a better one for himself than putting it out at 
interest. Those who have a very high opinion of their vitality, will 
be apt to invest their savings elsewhere ; while the chances are, that 
the number of bad and indifferent lives offering, will counteract all 
the advantages derivable from selection. 

But although the results above given are, so far as the data will 
admit, at certain ages decisive as affecting the East Indian members 
of the Uncovenanted Fund, they cannot be received as applicable to 
the East Indian community generally. There can be no doubt that 


* Neison, “ Report on Bengal Civil Fund,” p. 12. 
+ Neison, “ Vital Statistics,” p. 157. 
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the payment monthly, for provident purposes, of a certain sum by 
persons in middle or inferior life, is indicative of more than average 
intelligence—of the existence of those temperate, careful, frugal 
habits which result in health and longevity. Thus, as the members 
of friendly societies in England enjoy, one with another, longer life 
than falls to the lot of the working classes generally, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that East Indian subscribers to the fund 
are a very superior class to the mixed Eurasian population through- 
out India. 

The following table exhibits the mortality among the whole body 
of subscribers and East Indian subscribers to the fund, placed in 
juxtaposition :— 


Axsstract H, 





Mortality per Cent. 





Ages 
Mixed Class. Fast indians. 
26-30 Gtk, wiieasdict 1°6064 1°1218 
BLSSO Aki Asnate: 1°3328 L275 
36-40? bel 1°8804 1°8564 
A eee. 3°5053 ay a83 
BOO Ss vasesscsecers 2°7818 2,°4526 
01 HOO? censure: 5°7007 5°6437 
BOBO. hcccank iat | 2°9350 29019 
| 





From the preceding tables it appears that while the mortality at 
ages from 21 to 60 inclusive, amongst the members of the fund 
generally, is 2°6898 per cent. per annum, the mortality amongst Hast 
Indian members is only 2°4667 per cent. per annum. 

The following Table I* is formed from the data in Abstract B 
preceding, and represents the mortality for the mean of each quin- 
quennial term of life among the subscribers to the Uncovenanted 
Fund. For an explanation of how it and the succeeding’ tables are 
constructed, see Mr. Neison’s works.+ 


* Tables I, I, IV, and V, indicating the processes by which the results in the 
Tables of Decrements, Nos. 1II and VI were obtained, are for brevity omitted; and 
not being considered essential to the argument. 

f+ “ Vital Statistics,” pp. 117—119, 145—147. Paper on Master Mariners, 
Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xiii, &. Mr. Samuel Brown, in forming a 
table of mortality applicable to the Madras Military Fund, takes the logarithm 
of the mortality per cent. at the mean age for each decennial period, as the basis 
of the table, and obtains the logarithm for the intermediate ages, by even differences 


of logarithms set against each tenth age.—‘ Report on the Madras Military Fund,” 
p» 51. 
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From the results in Table II, the following Table of Decrements 
is derived :— 
Ill.— Table of Decrements—Mized Class. 

















1 Q 3 4 5 
Mortalit d 
Age ee cen =(@). |X (i i os = (0). Number Number 
1-4. [se z@e—re,| ime=O | Done. 
a oa 1°606 500000 100,000 1,606 
"98394 9°99297 
OG SSS: 1-606 499297 98,394 1,580 
"98394 "99297 
SF etd: 1:606 98594 96,814 1,554 
"98394 "99297 
2S. Seta cies 1606 97891 95,260 1,530 
"98394 "99297 
2o Shahnies: 1°486 °97188 935730 1,392 
"98514 "99350 
BO ccaesiorivess. 1°398 96538 92,338 1,290 
*98602 °99389 
Si sctn Rak ccc 1°344 95927 91,048 1,225 
"98656 "99412 
Be Pa eaten 1°322 - "95339 89,823 1,187 
"98678 "99422 
aes Ss 1°333 "94761 88,636 1,182 
"98667 "99417 
De akbiRel seossns 1°356 94178 87,454 1,186 
"98644 "99407 
BG ctetttiedsn: 1°423 "93585 86,268 1,227 
"98577 "99378 
BE i Fie cdiccs 1°532 92963 85,041 1,302 
"98468 "99330 
$7 Mah J 1°685 92293 83,739 1,410 
°98315 "99262 
SS .ctisiivernsiases 1°880 "91555 82,329 1,548 
*98120 "99176 
80 Sd 2°393 90731 80,781 1,833 
"97607 "98948 
My. BIO... 2-812 89679 78,848 2,218 
*97188 “98761 & 
7 ed 3°137 88440 76,630 2,403 


°96863 °98616 
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IlI.— Table of Decrements—Mixed Class—Contd. 














1 2 3 4 5 
Mortalit d | 
Nee ner Cont. =@. |r ( = a =. Number Number 
d Livi = (0). Dyiug. 
t= 28. 5 + Sc) =i.@.|.. Oe =? yg 
BD. cattigednnns 3°368 | = 487056 | 9aeeg 2,500 
"96632 9°98512 
4D ..dateestyes- 3°505 °85568 915927 2,515 | 
"96495 "98450 
BA. ..ssescssesreess 3°069 *84018 69,232 2,125 
"96931 "98646 
AS. ..RRSidi. 2°779 “82664 67,087 1,854 
"972.2% °98776 
AG. Kviversen  -2°634 81440 65,223 1,718 
"97366 "98841 
47. B0Gb..: 2-635 “80281 63,505 1,673 
"97365 "98840 
AS .vscscsvenss. : 2°782 “79121 61,832 1,720 
"97218 "98775 
AD) ..Siscrermene 3°820 *77896 60,112 2,297 
*96180 *98308 
BO) cdeeceat..s: 4°632 "76204 57,815 2,678 
"95368 "97940 
SL .teteernes.s 2°954 “74144 55,137 1,629 
°97046 °98698 
62 sd. 3044 72842 £3,508 1,629 
"96956 "98657 
BS ees: 3140 71499 51,879 1,630 
"96860 *98614 
SA: becedvavevoaes 3°241 "70113 50,249 1,628 
"96759 "98569 
5B Gaal... 3°350 68682 48,621 1,629 
"96650 *98520 
BG ..ivsaverveose. 3°466 *67202 46,992 1,629 
"96534 "984.68 
57 Jdeiiteeces 3°590 *65670 455363 _ 1,629 
*96410 "98412 
88. BR Ria. 3-724 64082 435734 1,628 
"96276 "98352 
59 .danddewivesss 3°868 "62434 42,106 1,629 
°96132 *98287 
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III.— Table of Decrements—Mixed Class—Contd. 








2 3 4, 5 
Mortalit d 
per Catt =@. |X (1 7 Se, = (@). Number Number 
res ai Bes (c) =i: (2). Living = (J). Dying. 
4°024 4°60721 (40,477 1,629 
"95976 9°98216 
4°192 ‘58937 38,848 1,629 
*95808 "98140 
4322 *57077 | 37,219 1,608 
*95678 "98081 
4°518 55158 35,61 1,609 
"95482 "97992 3 
4673 °53150 34,002 1,589 
°95327 "97922 
4°902 *51072 32,413 1,589 
"95098 "97817 
5°155 “48889 30,824 1,589 
"94845 °97701 
5°435 *46590 29,235 1,589 
"94565 "97573 
5°747 "44163 27,646 1,589 
"942.53 °97430 
6098 *41593 26,057 1,589 
"93902 "97267 
6°494 *38860 24,468 1,589 
"93506 "97084 
6°944, 35944, 22,879 1,589 
"93056 "96874 
7°463 32818 21,290 1,588 
"92537 "96632 
8°065 29450 19,702 1,589... 
"91935 "96348 
8°72 *25798 18,113 1,589 
"91228 96013 
9°615 21811 16,824 1,589 
"90385 "95610 
10°239 "17421 14,935 1,529 
"89761 93309, 1 
10°815 12730 13,406 1,450 


"89185 *95029 
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I1I.— Table of Decrements—Mixed Class—Contd. 
2 3 4 5 
i d 
eed =(@. |X (1 =a 7) acs 8 Number Number 

1- =e 5 os (c) ae, (2). Living = (J). Dying. 

11°296 407759 11,956 1,351 
*88704 9°94794 

13:172 02553 10,605 1,290 
37828 "94363 

13°433 3°96916 95315 1,252 
"86567 "93735 

14-778 9065 L 8,063 1,191 
"85222 "93055 

16°474 *83706 6,872 1,132 
"83526 °92182 

19-031 *75888 5,760 1,093 
*80969 "90832 

20°513 “66720 4,647 953 
°79437 "90030 

22°043 °56750 3,694 814: 
“77957 "89186 | 

23-448 “45936 2,880 675 
"76552 °88396 

25°225 34332 2,205 556 
°74775 "87376 

25°301 °21708 1,649 418 
"74699 "87331 

25°806 09089 $237 317 
"74194 "87037 

26-087 2°96076 gI4 239 
73913 *863872 

29°412 82948 675 198 
°70588 °84873 

33°334 °67821 477 159 
°66666 °82390 

43°750 *50211 318 139 
*56250 “75012 

55°556 °25223 179 100 
"44444 "64781 

75000 1°90004 49 59 
"2.5000 9°39794 

100-000 1°29798 20 _— 
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From the results in Table IV, the following Table of Decrements 


is derived :— 
VI.— Table of Decrements—Eurasians. 














2 3 4, 5 
Mortalit d 
| ae =(c). |X ¢ oe ee = (0). Number Number 
sud oe _| Living = (2). Dying. 
1-—. 5 + Z(c) =A) 
1°122 500000 100,000 1,122 
"98878 9°99510 
1°122 499510 98,878 1,109 
°98878 "99510 
1122 -99020 97,769 1,097 
°98878 "99510 
1/122 -98530 96,672 | 1,085 
"98878 "99510 
1°118 °98040 95,587 1,068 
"98882 °99512 
1132 97552 94,519 1,069 
*98868 "99506 
1-163 °97058 9334.50 1,087 
"98837 "99492 
1:211 "96550 9253603 1,118 
"98789 "99471 | 
1°276 "96021 91,245 1,165 
"98724 "99442 | 
1°288 "95463 90,080 1,160 
"98712 "99437 
1°352 *94900 88,920 1,202 
"98648 "99409 © 
1°468 "94309 87,718 1,287 
"98532 "99358 
1°636 *93667 86,431 1,413 
"98364 "99284 
oe eet ae ee 1°856 "92951 85,018 1,579 
"9814.4 "99186 
SD ase aies axes 2°486 92137 83,439 2,074 
"97514 "98907 
MO <iistepsznasenves 2°989 "91044 81,365 2,432 
"97011 *98682 
BN er siitastpeses says 3°366 *89726 48,933 2,657 
"96634 "98513 
4De -evavsvien seston: 3°615 *88239 76,276 2,757 
"96385 "98401 
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VI.—Table of Decrements—Eurasians—Contd. 














2 3 4 5 
Mortalit d 
per Cane = (2). | X (i - = = (¢). Number Number 
ee ae 5+) (ec) =a (2). Living = (J). Dying. 
3°738 486640 739519, 2,749. 
"96262 9°98345 
3°123 *84985 70,770 2,210 
*968977 "98622 
2°687 *83607 68,560 1,842. 
D133 "98817 
2-430 Fg 9494 66,718 1,621 
"97570 "98932 
2°352 *81356 65,097 1,535, 
"97648 "98966 
2°453 "80322 63,565 1,557 
"97547 "98921 
3°581 °79243 62,005 2,220, 
"96419, "98416 
4464 °77659 59,785 2,669. 
"95536 "98017 
2954 "75676 57,116 1,687 
°97046 *98698 
8°044 "74374 55.429, 1,687 
"96956 "98657 
3°140 “73031 53,742 1,688 
*96860 "98614 
3°241 °71645 52,054 1,688. 
"20759 "98569 
3°350 i "70214 50,366 1,687 
"96650 "98520. 
3°466 68734 48,679 1,687 
"96534 “98468 
3°590 "67202 46,992 1,688 
*96410 "98412 
3°724 65614 455304 1,687 
*96276 "98352 
3°868 *63966 43,617 1,687 
°96132 "98287 
4024 62253 41,930 1,687 


"95976 "98216 
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VI.—Table of Decrements—Eurasians—Contd. 


















2 3 4 5 
Mortalit | d 

ye Cents} =(). |» (1 "a =<) = (0). Number Number 

1-2. 5+ S(c) =A(J.| Living = ©. Dying. 

4192 |  4°60469 40,243 1,687 
"95808 9°98140 

4322 "58609 38,556 1,667 
*95678 "98081 

4518 “56690 36,889 1,667 
"95482 °9799% 

4673 "54682 355222 1,645 
“95327 “9792% 

Gb BAS Since 4°902 "52604 33,577 1,646 
"95098 "97817 

et 5°155 50421 31,931 1,647 
"94845 "97701 

a ee 5:435 °48122 30,284 1,646 
"94565 "97573 

OS 2, 5747 “45695 28,638 1,645 
"94253 °97430 

Go Pec | 6-098 "43125 26,993 1,646 
"93902 97267 

POG voces 6°494 : “40392 25,347 1,646 
"93506 *9 7084 

Di Atee. si- 6944. “37476 23,708 1,646 
"93056 "96874 

va ee 7-463 “34350 22,068 1,646 
: "92537 "96632 

y ro ae 8:065 °30982 | 20,409 1,646 
"91935 "96348 

oe. ee 8:72 "27330 18,763 1,646 
"9228 "96013 

Ee, Se 9°615 23343 197,117 1,646 
"90385 "95610 

FO BE assoc: | 10-239 "18953 16,471 1,584 
"89761 "95309 

fae Soe 10°815 "14262 13,887 1,502 
*89185 "95029 

iL: Sener mree 11°296 *09291 12,385 1,399 
"88704 "94.794. 
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VI.—Table of Decrements—Eurasians—Contd. 


2 


Mortality) _ (c). Xx Q = oe ) ==") 


5+ BY) =r: 


per Cent. 
— 





100 


12°172 
°87828 


13°433 
°86567 


14°778 
"85222 


16°474 
°83526 


19°031 
*80969 


20°513 
"79487 


22°043 
"77957 


23°448 
°76552 


25°225. 
“74775 


25°301 
"74699 


25-806 
"74.194 


26°087 
WELES) 


29°412 
*70588 


33°334 
°66666 


43°750 
*56250 


55'556 
"44.444 


75-000 
*25000 


100:000 


d 


3 


404085 


9°94363 


3°98448 


93735 


"92183 
"93055 
*85238 
*92182 


“77420 
"90832 


*68252 
*9O030 


°58282 
"89186 


47468 
°88396 


35864 
°87376 


*23240 
"87331 


3°10571 


"87037 


2°97608 


*86872, 


*84480 
"84873 
*69353 
*82390 


51743 
"75012 


26755 
°64781 


1°91536 


9°39794 
°31330 





4 


Number 
Living = (J). 


10,986 


9,649 


8,353 


7,118 


5,946 


4,814 


3,827 


2,983 


2,284 


494 


339 


185 


82 


21 
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On a reference to the column of decrements in the above table 
_ and in Table III preceding, it will be perceived, that owing possibly 
to the small number of lives under observation, there are consider- 
able irregularities. The object was, in the construction of these 
tables, to give effect, as far as possible, to the actual mortality, 
leaving others, if necessary, to re-adjust the quantities. Between the 
ages 45 and 51, the following values may be interpolated in columns 
4 and 5 of Tables IIL and VI:~— 

















Mixed Class—Table III. Eurasians—Table VI. 
Age. of ee 

Living. Dying. Living. Dying. 
de ace. hy 65,223 2,038 66,718 1,870 
Ochi denise. 63,185 2,024. 64,848 1,908 
Co ee een 61,161 3,014 4 62,947 1,924 
9D anesaotterrs: 59,147 2,009 61,023 1,945 
Se ee 57,138 2,001 59,078 1,962 








ee 


From age 51 inclusive, in each table, to the extremity of life, the 
figures are the same as those in the Northampton table. There are, 
so far as we are aware, no data available to enable us with any 
certainty to determine the wortality amongst Uncovenanted Servants 
and East Indians after 50, and an impression certainly exists that 
the latter, settled as they generally are permanently in India, do not 
attain individually to such advanced years as Europeans, nearly all 
of whom look forward to spending the evening of their days in a 
more temperate climate. in the abseace of the necessary informa- 
tion, it is considered safe to adopt the Northampton table, as repre- 
senting the mortality after 50. 

I should mention that nearly all of the tables in this paper were 
computed in duplicate by native assistants in India some years ago, 
in fact, about the time of the Indian mutiny ; the educated Bengali, 
under careful supervision, being, in calculations such as the present, 
for accuracy and rapidity almost unrivalled. 

The following table exhibits the mortality per cent. per annum 
amongst various classes. With the exception of columns # and a, 
the figures in which have reference to both males and females, all the 
columns refer to the mortality amongst males only; and with the 
exception of columns #4 to J, both inclusive, and column q, the 

results are obtained from the graduated tables of decrements in each 
ease. 

VOL. XXVII. PART Iil. 2B 
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Vil—WMortality per Cent. per Annum 
a b ¢ ad é i g h i 





Upcommenes Benvige Bengal Civil Service. Bengal Military. 
Family Pension Fund. 





The whole Neison.§ 1800-47. 











Age. of the arenas Davies.* | Neison.t ia’ Davies.* ) 
Subscribers. pret oy 1780-1838. | 1790-1842. ee 1760-1837. | pycinding | Including 
1837-57. Retired. Retired. 
vee —_ _— E18 rs 2,°66 2°64 2 aay Je} 2°19 
ZO Ts-< 1°61 12 1°54 1°54 2 93 92, 2°45 2°34 
5 Ue ae 1°40 1413 1°69 1°69 2°91 2°89 2°95 2°62 
B35 2o.5 PAs 735 87 187 ats 3°13 2°90 2°63 
AAD 5220003 2°81 2°99 2°09 2°16 3°44 3°43 2°89 2°55 
AD Lads: 2°78 2°69 2°40 2°69 3°8t 3°82 3°45 2°92 
BO) eases. 4°63 4°46 2°84 2°61 4°26 4°26 3°39 *°28 
BO Se hecu — — 3°35 2°56 4°92 4°84 3°83 2°54 
60 So. — — 4°02 3°26 5°92 5°52 | 3°96 3°03 
* Dodwell and Miles’ list. + Ramchunda Doss’ list. 


|| ‘“‘ Report of the Commissioners on the Sanitary State of the Army in India,” p. 178. 





The figures in columns 6 and e¢ indicate the results arising out 
of the present inquiry. Column d is obtained from Mr. Davies’ 
“ Report on the Bengal Military Fund,” p. 32, the mortality, from 
age 40 and upwards to the extremity of life, being the same as that 
given in the Northampton table.* Mr. Neison, after careful exami- 
nation of the lists compiled by Ramchunder Doss, found the results 
to approximate: so closely to those of Mr. Davies, given in column d 
above, that, “for the sake of comparing the results,’ he followed 
Mr. Davies’ table up to age 40. From age 45 to the extreme of 
the table, he adopted the figures in Table XI in his “ Report on the 
“ Bengal Military Fund,” and between the ages 40 and 45 the terms 
were interpolated. t 

The results in columns f and g are obtained from tables of 
decrements derived from the data afforded by Dodwell’s list. There 
is a slight difference between the figures, but this may be explained 
by the cireumstanee of Mr. Davies, while using Mr. Woolhouse’s 
facts, having graduated a new table therefrom.f Columns h to 7 
inclusive, aud column q, have been taken for the purposes of com- 
parison from p. 12 of the “ Report on the Madras Military Fund,” 
by Mr. Samuel Brown, the late Mr. P. Hardy, and Colonel J. 


* Davies’ “ Report on the Bengal Civil Fund,” p. 11. 
+ Ne'son’s “ Report on the Bengal Civil Fund,” p. 15. 
t “ Assurance Magazine,” vol. xi, p, 5. 
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amongst Various Classes. 











ik y m n ty) p gd a 
Madras Military. . 

Clsene Bani) European Assured Lives. 

wee Retired English 
commissioned India. rig) ae Officers af Life Table, 
Daviest |S. B : agi a ee of . the Males. Age. 
avies. S. Brown.§ | Men in India. Orienta Committee | Indian Arm Dr. F 
. d Laudabl y: Ree 
1808-40. | 1808-57. | Dr. Farr. | “Yisurance of Christie. 1841. 
1847-56. Companies. Actuaries. 
Francis. 1815-47. 
2°72 3°26 5°64 2°47 73 _— 92 20 
3°06 3°16 4°88 2°72 "78 I°IO *o9 25 
3°66 3°20 4°96 3°04 "84 gis °96 30 
3°70 2°94 ae! 3°53 93 1°29 1°24 35 
4°05 2°80 6°16 4°21 1°04 1-47 1°21 40 
Ar 14, 2°68 5°74 4°86 1°22 177 1:70 45 
3°74 2°75 5°61 5°46 1°59 pp) 1°85 50 
4-09 3°06 wy | 5°90 ZAG 2°86 2°86 55 
5°73 2°75 5°46 6°47 3°03 3°66 3°40 60 
{ Colonel de Havilland’s data. § Patronage Books of the India House. 


{ Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. i, p. 279, &e., &e. 





T. Smith; and we are indebted for the figures in column m to 
Dr. Farr. 

The figures in columns » and o have reference to policies of 
assurances, and not lives. Those in o are obtained from what are 
known as the “Experience Tables,” exhibiting the rate of deaths 
according to the combined town and country experience (excluding 
Trish), comprised in 62,537 assurances. 

It is impossible to conclude this paper without a word of con- 
gratulation on the important fact that the most recent investigation 
into the mortality of European military officers in India confirms the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Neison in his reports on the Bengal 
Civil and Military Funds, and is fully in accordance with impres- 
sions which have long prevailed, “that the high rate of mortality 
“ which formerly occurred in India was due to preventible causes, 
“and that a great change for the better, owing to improvement in 
“habits or better sanitary regulations, has for many years been 
“going on.’ The “Report on the Madras Military Fund,” by 
Mr. Samuel Brown and his colleagues Mr. Peter Hardy and Colonel 
Smith, recently published, is perhaps the most important treatise 
upon this deeply interesting subject which has yet appeared. 
Exception has always been taken to the investigations by Mr. Wool- 
house, Mr. Davies, and others, on the ground that their facts were 

- obtained from Dodweil and Miles’ lists. Mr. Brown’s observations 
2B 2 
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embrace 5,000 names, and extend over a period of fifty years, from 
1808 to 1857; and the whole of the lists originally furnished by 
Colonel Smith were carefully compared and checked with the 
patronage books by the authorities at the India House. Moreover, 
the whole period of fifty years was subdivided into five consecutive 
decennial periods, and the result is as above. The improvement 1s 
said to be “ most marked at the younger ages, and progressive at all 
“ages in which the facts are sufficiently numerous to allow of an 
“ average result being calculated.” 

But I need not allude further to Mr. Brown’s remarkable report, 
which is no doubt familiar to many of my hearers. 

It is distressing to turn from Mr. Brown’s report, to the “ Report 
“ of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Sanitary State 
“ of the Army in India,’ and mark the frightful disparity between 
the mortality in India of European commissioned officers and Euro- 
pean non-commissioned officers and men as exhihited by columns / 
and m respectively of the preceding table. The question, as is well 
known to many of my hearers, is one of imperial importance, and its 
solution a matter of urgent necessity. For while, on the one hand, 
we are assured that British empire in India will be seriously 
imperilled by any reduction of the permanent European force below 
73,000 men, Sir A. Tulloch and others ‘‘ very much question whether, 
“with the mortality rate of the last forty years, it will be possible 
“ for England te keep up an army of 73,000 men in India.” Itisa 
matter therefore of almost personal importance to every Englishman 
living, that immediate effect be given to the recommendations of the 
Sanitary Commission, and every human means adopted for checking 
this terrible mortality. 

The report of the Commissioners concludes with the recom- 
mendation that a system of registering deaths, and the causes thereof, 
be established in the large cities of India, so as to determine the 
effect of local causes on the native and European population. Ante- 
cedent to this, however, it would be necessary to ascertain the popu- 
lation of the presidency towns. That of Calcutta, the metropolis 
and seat of the Government, has as vet only been rudely approxi- 
mated to. The Municipal Commissioners, in their report for 
1859-60, say that “they have not been able to devise any plan by 
“which the real extent of the European population ean be ascer- 
“tained with anything approaching to accuracy.” Captain Birch 
attempted a census in 1837, which assigned the entire population at 
229,714 souls; and again in 1843, when it was found that the native 
population was rather less than in 1837.* The results for 1837 were 
analysed by Colonel Sykes.t The population has recently been 


* Dr. Stewart’s “ Report on Small Pox in Calcutta.” 
T Statistical Journal, vol. viii, p. 50. 
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returned at 413,182, independently of the suburbs. Curiously 
enough, while there are no means of approximating accurately to 
the population of Calcutta, there is a careful registry of the deaths 
amongst the natives. This record of native deaths has been kept by 
the police authorities at the different ghats and gharastans, where 
alone the funeral rites of cremation and interment are permitted to 
the Hindoo and Mussulman inhabitants, since the beginning of the 
present century. I can recollect, while residing in Calcutta, making 
an application through a friend to the chief magistrate, for permis- 
sion to examine these records. The result would have moderated the 
ardour of the most enthusiastic statist, for in a few days there 
appeared about a dozen of coolies carrying bags so numerous that 
eventually they filled a considerable space in a pretty large apart- 
ment. These contained the records of the native deaths in Calcutta 
from 1802, and were written in Bengalee, detailing the name, age, 
sex, caste, residence, occupation, disease, duration of sickness, &c., 
of each individual deceased. So minute were the particulars, in fact, 
that the cost of the wood required to burn each body was faithfully 
narrated. 

Little can be done for Calcutta in sanitary respects until a 
thorough reform has been effected in the manners and customs of 
the natives. It is a reproach to public decency, that there are at 
present about 6,000 bodies burnt yearly within the precincts of the 
city of palaces, and from 5,000 to 6,000 thrown into the river. The 
river as it ebbs and flows carries to and fro, in every stage of decom- 
position, the loathsome burden committed to its care. Permanently 
on the staff of every European ménage of consequence located on 
the banks, there is a native servant called—it I recollect rightly—a 
dome, whose special province it is, with a long pole, to keep the 
floating bodies at a reasonable distance from the residence of the 
sahib, and prevent the foul effluvium coming between the wind and 
his nobility. No wonder that in Calcutta even now, during the hot 
and rainy season, when cholera stalks abroad, it occasionally happens 
that you bury your friend, instead of dining with him as you expected 
the evening before. 

Some of my hearers, interested in India, will no doubt have 
noticed that an attempt was very recently made by the Government 
of India to abolish the system which has so long prevailed in Cal- 
cutta of burning the dead within the precincts of the city. The 
attempt has, I believe, failed, and the authorities have been coms 
pelled to yield to the religious sentiments of the natives. ‘The 
“hats are to remain where they are, but chemical means, we are 
“ told, are to be taken to do away with the noxious gases.” 

It was my intention to have furnished on this occasion a few 
original statistics of the mortality of Hurasian females, and also 
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certain particulars touching the mortality amongst the burgher 
population of Ceylon. These must be reserved for another occasion. 
The Dutch burghers fill much the same place in society in Ceylon 
as the Eurasians do in India. Descendants of the original Dutch 
settlers, by intermarriages with the natives, are to be found, says 
Sir Emerson Tennent, “in every administrative establishment in 
* Ceylon, from the department of the Colonial Secretary to the 
“ humblest police court.’’ * 


# “Ceylon,” vol. iii, p. 156. 
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Sraristics of the Crry of ABERDEEN. Compiled by JAMES 
VALENTINE, and Communicated by Cotonn, W. H. Syxus, M.P., 
E.R.S., President of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st June, 1864.] 


TueE following tables are so exhaustive of local statistical subjects, 
and are so condensed and yet so perspicuous and instructive, that 
they may be heid up as models for statistical reports ; and I have, 
therefore, thought that they might be acceptable for reference in 
the pages of the Journal of the Statistical Society. Their compilation 
is due to the praiseworthy industry of Mr. Valentine, who is on the 
staff of the “ Aberdeen Journal ;’’ and his work has been a labour 
ef love for many years past, stimulated to the undertaking by the 
example of the late lamented Dr. Strang; an example, let us hope, 
which will be followed to great public advantage in cities and towns 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The parliamentary boundary of the city of Aberdeen is more than 
nine miles in extent, and is considerably larger than the parlia- 
mentary boundary of any town in Scotland. 

The statistics embrace the annual returns from 1857 to 1863, 
both inclusive. 

The two parishes of St. Nicholas and Old Machar embrace the 
whole of the parliamentary boundary of the city, and a small district 
north of the Don besides—the latter we omit for 1862 and 1863. 
The results, however, comparing these with the previous years, are 
not appreciably affected. The population of St. Nicholas in 1861, 
was 41,962; of Old Machar, 31,938 (excluding 1,298 inhabitants in 
the landward portion of the parish) ; together 73,900 persons. 

















l.— Births. 

St. Nicholas. Old Machar. Total. 

| he ae eee 1,431 972 24.03 
3c eee ree ESSE 898 24.29 
ON vata secs Lykod 933 2,454 
i.) ee 1,463 1,010 2473 
BGR Ao seer E5552 949 2,501 
oid sean 1,625 957 WhO 
ee mere 1,662 1,018 2,680 


Note.—One birth in 30°4 in 1857; 1 birth in 24°47 in 1863. 
RESETS OTSI ST hTERT PF TTS AE ALE AE GEILE LOLOL EEE ES BEI ELE RE TILE EDEL EI FEET LET EES TO EDIT PE EEE EET EL ETI LEDS LP OLE L DOLL ED 
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Of the above, the following were illegitimate :— 


Lilegitimate Births. 











St. Nicholas. Old Machar. Total. 

USOT. 4gahce 206 116 322 
TOO. eaoesaess 252 108 360 
5 a tee Heer 253 122 375 
IBD aire 2,68 140 398 
WSGE Laci leees 238 105 343 
WO ee aexserd 271 134 405 
IGS Getevecenen 290 139 429 


Note.—One illegitimate to 7°4 legitimate, or 13°4 per cent. in 1857. 
” 6°2 ” 16°2, ” 63. 





II.— Marriages. 

















St. Nicholas. Old Machar. Total. 

Lic eee het 319 221 540 
MOL 326 185 BI 
a! pe eee 324 217 541 
"OU ann eeekes 362 225 587 
ESO on wdetedice: 33% 274: 605 
BO Sa an eye 306 288 594 
MOS! se anacaeet 337 288 625 





Note.—One marriage to 135 inhabitants in 1857. 
9 117 rT) 63. 





1. Ages of Persons Married (1863). 











Males. Females. 
20 and dimder «cis cace. 45 134 
ZN) LODO cageioscenanndeere atte 412 399 
SO. AOisiendeweeviens 100 64: 
Biss OO) scan tuaeeciadeens 51 23 
Above 50-....acera: if 5 





Note.—Average age over all 283 males, 253 females. The ages ranged from 
15 up to 65. 





2. Widowers or Widows (1868). 


1g Widowers married widows. 
54 . mr spinsters. 
21 Bachelors __,, widows. 
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3. Religious Denominations (1863). 
Couples Married by Ministers of— 


Established Church. ............ attaches Se Costa Sade basette 305 
Breei@huréh | A 8...Ack pe Aer Pepe Re mrs So dye San 181 
United Presbyterian, Churclassiccisss.seectetesisscoacoss 4t 
Congregational Chum by sicccssssvaccsaarvpie comnnevsovsiwngs 39 
SU PIS CO Pah an CM UR CHG. 555 1a<dsuncns vec ecgrtene vee vwatoense 17 
Roman Catholic Chwrele cc civsciscsiesccssscadesssenseee 17 
Other: denaiminia trom Ge ci cccosuueleerieddesacorsgasees 25 


I11.— Deaths. 


The number of deaths registered in each of these seven years 
was as follows :— 





























St. Nicholas. Old Machar. Total. 

StS eee 1,036 686 L722 
so era Wereeae 1,010 618 1,628 
SG age 1,006 681 1,687 
SO Te cess: 1,353 856 25209 

1,146 

Med ean cee 636 1,782 
MOD sisontscaeee 1,191 733 1,924 
CS ee es £103 64:77 1,749 


Note.—1 death in 421 inhabitants, or 2°3 per cent. in 1857. 
ae a » 2°3 » 63. 





The deaths in 1860 were exceptionally large, arising from a great 
prevalence of epidemic diseases in the early part of the year. A similar 
remark applies to 1862 —measles being epidemic, and latterly 
somewhat fatal, towards the close of the year. Typhus, as‘ will be 
observed below, was also prevalent towards the end of last year. 


1. Ages at Death (1868). 


Age. Age. 
Sa ee ee eee 607 OE ene eee ee 643 


pt 0 Po a tk A 1,749 


2. Causes of Death in Aberdeen (in Six Classes of Disease). 


OREO 125.07. sdedveseceeougess 54 Disrhea: 7 GOR 
ac clocmrne rt rete eee 30 Dysentor yo ae ; 45 
Pp HE WOw Soi oy 0.5 00 -teewsdeorsveds 2 MONO RA St cissacancsoentecicues wine: 
Gopi COU E ccacncsocvascenavns 33 Ab Spa aes ossen aacoociecresezcnsas amt 129 


73 of the deaths from typhus occurred in October, November, 
and December; 62 of them being in the parish of St. Nicholas and 
11 in Old Machar. This includes, however, infirmary cases, all of 
which are registered in St. Nicholas, though they may have come 
from other parishes. 
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Educational Index. 


Under this head we state the number of persons giving informa- 
tion at the Registration Offices who sign by marks, not being 
capable of writing their own names. 





1863.—Reporting. 




















Births. Deaths. Marriages. Total. 

St. Nicholas <...ctecesass: 246 176 68 490 
Old Macha’ ....4t6:... 70 ay? ~ 42 169 
Grand total........ 316 233 110 659 


The following table is applicable to the last seven years : — 





Number 


Events Reported. Signing by Marks. 























| TS57 . aionccmedy! 4,665 626 
ENS: cassia 4,648 624 

DO | ssc sirasateaee ee 4,682 605 
Uae 5,269 801 

TSGD)  ciconacoatee: 4,888 706 

"OE saStesstscoass 5,110 726 

MOO! cont are 5,054 659 


Note.—15'4 per cent. in 1857; 13°04 per cent. in 1863. 





In regard, however, to the “number signing by marks,” a 
distinction has to be taken, which is often very important in 
statistics. In strict accuracy, the marks do not always represent 
different persons ; for a person may register more than one event in 
course of a year. A large number of events, however, are registered 
by the officials of different institutions—the infirmary, poor-house, 
&c.; otherwise the marks would be more numerous. 


IV .— Public Health. 


Total number of cases treated at the following institutions :— 





1857. | 1858. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863. 


—_—_—_————- | | | | | NN et 


At Royal Infirmary ............. 1,872 | 1,932 | 1,805 | 2,159 | 2,166 | 1,972 | 2,120 
‘Ditto out-door (about) ........ 370 | 400 | 460 | 630! 460] 610] 700 
At General Dispensary ........ 5,806 | 5,345 | 6,218 | 7,808 | 7,612 | 7,654 | 7,899 
By parochial board officers— 

St. Nicholas. sccontanet 1,885 | 1,475 | 1,484 | 1,492 | 1,402 | 1,298 | 1,556 


Old Machar’ 0) ssctisscassoces 1,215 |'1,196 | 1,090 | 1,356 | 1,806 4 1,229 11-270 
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V.—Lunacy. 
Abstract of cases at the Royal Lunatic Asylum, Aberdeen :— 

















J vie Total Number 
Year. Admitted. Mens avuanthee Recovered. Faroe Died. dk es 

Resident. &e. and Treatment. 
MOOG 0 sheeuden’s 84. 299 50 11 21 276 
ts Tee eee 102 295 39 15 396 
FOS akicaiterss 84 300 43 15 9 374 
=| ae a 78 308 32 18 22 385 
cot) ee 104 318 48 28 19 417 
War ec. a OS 322 48 20 20 410 
i. 128 343 53 14 22 450 


Note. — Percentages cannot be given to population, as many lunatics are 
received from Aberdeenshire. 

* This figure is above an average, owing to the number of lunatics, not from 
Aberdeenshire, removed under the requirements of the Lunacy Act. 





VI.— Pauperism. 


Comparative state of the Roll of Paupers at 31st December, 
yearly :— 





St. Nicholas. Old Machar. Total. 

BBOT ocisscsnse, 1,035 908 1,943 
io ee 1,041 878 1,919 
OD Fae encr 985 865 1,850 
ND i aieaat int 974 839 1,813 
SOs macreseccese: 1,016 861 184.9 
AS) Se ene 967 : 877 1,844 
i a ee 948 864 1,812 





Note.—1 pauper in 37°6, or 2°9 per cent. in 1857. 
I . 41 inhabitants, or 2°4 per cent. in 1863. 
These numbers do not include dependents of paupers. 





ViIl.—Lndustrial Schools. 
1. Particulars for 1863. 














Nemeon Eee alent ae le ean — cece 
Atten- directly for a Ks pee 
Roll, dance. Work. sc dnnony, a oe 
Lo +3, de 
Boys’ Industrial School | 124 116 16 4 9 - 
Juvenile ditto ditto, boys 60 55 18 B Dee 
” en girls 65 59 15 
Aberdeen Female In- } 
dustrial School........ f 0 75 ap 512 4 
Sheriff Watson’s ditto.... 66 50 12 Ay setul oo 
Oldmill Reformatory ....| 75 46 21 6 Jie 
Girls Ps a II — 17 12 





* For food only. 
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2. Total Results for Seven Years. 

















Average | Average Left Remaining meee 
Numb P 5 Os 
a a SON: direetly for hee Jannuiy, per Child, 
Roll. dance. Work. 1864. 1864. 
Bo 8. Gs 
BEG 7s kcal ese 299 274 63 302 319-1 
SS nccthon eee 364 342 65 380 3 18 10 
OO ois ncbttinm cement 374 ee 71 369 4 2 2 
HOO ach coctccureeaane hoe 383 343 56 406 3.19 30 
OG ere 423 384 65 439 4 10 10 
Oe a. site en 437 4.08 95 419 4 6 2 
8G OL sccin,cetacss cadet 481 A4I 107 452 415 9 
Otel cance — — 522 — — 
VIII.— Crime. 
1. Year 1863. 
Ci"Lotal Whertesn Pr OuCe COUT CHES Menage wen srasencssecoevac neater 1,578 
(2.) Committals to Aberdeen prisons and prisons in the county ........ 1,082 


2. Results for Seven Years. 





Commitmeuts of 
Police Cases. Prison Commitments, Children 
at 12 and under. 





oc See ee 15325 820 40 














COO ae, kasama. 1,438 885 15 
BS Saas 1,275 910 23 
°GO) 28 eRe 1,245 785 ig 
TSGR extgsscan: 1,114 772 24 
GOP 1,636 1,150 a 
105, afastruied 1,578 1,082 22 


Note.—Police, 1 in 55 inhabitants, or 1°8 per cent. Prison, 1 in 89 inhabit- . 
ants, or 1°1 per cent in 1863. 

Police, 1 in 47'1 of inhabitants, or 2°2 per cent. Prison, 1 in 70 inhabitants, 
or 1°4 per cent. in 1863. 





In police cases, the recent increase has arisen from the operation 
-of the New Police Act of the town. During 1868, in addition to 
the above, there were the following cases in the Burgh Court, viz.:— 
breaches of public house amendment act, 26; drunk and incapable, 
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281 men and 151 women} and 8 shebeen keepers. The same obser- 
vation—as to the effect of the New Police Act—applies, partly, to 
the criminal commitments. 


1X .— Provident Institutions. 


1. National Security Savings Bank. 


The following are the transactions of this institution for the 
past year, and the six immediately preceding, ending on 31st 
December :— 











Year. meray Interest Added. Withiver’, Increase. 
Deposited. Including Interest. 
£ £ £ £ 

4897 veces: 46,341 R225 52,126 BEO* 
ito 55,307 55356 44,859 15,804 
oe eee 61,566 O14 4'7 466 20,017 
MO 3 ois: 58,312 6,427 51,870 12,870 
LSGI Ok vceccz: 56,255 6,704. 56,602 6,357 
SO eis 63,154 7,003 56,979 13,178 
3 65,524 7,462, 61,958 11,028 


* Decrease. 





2. Penny Banks. 


Amount deposited in the National Security Savings Bank of 
Aberdeen, during year ending 31st December, 1863 :— 


os ¢d 
Bae INGE EE OM hse eB ER ree nt cesta ansiagr haatel savas cules liasls 145 10 6 
PY TECOR IAT esc opsuce tere eter saa, eusucte tee tee he aa oe 312 8 6 
Bin WV COUSIOG) 5 ns vewveaainad Reset ouensncton oat lenasdaaeesnstescs 91 - 7 
Ai UNECE CO UOTR Be hea vBras, ices vito conse csuesiaedh ccek ook 85 7 -, 
5. Upper Denburn 34 9 8 
55 COme! stairadete coats ssist ax edeiarreremesaenrengtbentiventierse $4. — 9 
7. RRP RANG, BSEU Te. 5s RNs cotyledon a 7615 - 
8. Woodside, Cotton, and Tanfield ..........0....... 114 - - 
Sp TE TE ey See Bee BE So Be. A a RM ie 54. - - 
40; Skene Street School of Imdustry .........:......... -18 4 
PESO «sciaisustestnoonttevasiiersasonaers 998 10 4 





Cove is, of course, beyond the limits of the town—on the other 
_ hand, however, there are several of these banks in the city that do 
not deposit their funds with the National Security Savings Bank. 
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3. Aberdeen Post Office Savings Bank. 

















Books Deposits. Withdrawals. 
Issued. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
£ £ 
From opening of Bank till 
31st December, 1863 .... 688 2,289 6,101 625 2,234 
During 1863. icctetavcdkugsat IelZ iorA. 35469 447 1,746 





4, Mercantile Marine Office. 
(1.) Money Orders Issued and Paid. 




















Issued. Paid. 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
£ £ 
1860. Grane 740 2,760 1,739 8,518 
Ok LENA emcee eee 722 1,989 1,910 9,866 
NOD chal eas 869 2,746 1,924 9,730 
GO Wrssdsaceateaits 797 2,838 2,054 10,8g0 





X.— Public Baths. 
Total baths taken :— 


DOSY, = Gecccusacesscivavssienacsaseorsy 9,637 | of meee gn reer EAN Fis7e7 
MOS . cntdathcnctet sca coudVancedentae 10,681 ; 
2 DE. | adtiren eiesae a Se okagene eat 
NBO: tins Hecate elena eens 9,384.3 | ° 11,626 
MOOD cde dae Me aasleatosseoend 9,864. NOG Paste tes css cages 12,073 


The following tables refer chiefly to trade and commerce : — 


1.—Custom House. 


The following is an abstract. of the Shipping and Revenue of 
Customs Returns for the past seven years :— 


1. Coasting Trade. 























Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 
Year. Sa | sees 
British Vessels. Tons. British Vessels. Tons. 
Ts) oe ee 1,664 281,293 210,711 
ce 1,709 265,740 195,323 
gis) eeeling ahd: 1,717 273,192 ~ 192,050 
1s Up dienes 1,736 281,219 204,157 
TSG61 hte 1,907 303,408 209,381 
one ted 1,8£9 310,807 226,298 
1G BM ise 1,693 , 273,281 193,859 





Note.—In this table, certain articles, as lime, stones, &c., are not included. 





. 
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2. Import Trade. 














Year. British Vessels. Tons. Foreign Vessels. Tons. 
Ms caciteents go 18,176 128 13,138 
BIO oes Sacan ss eee: 81 14,816 T40 14,515 
i: ee 81 12,050 - 150 14,423 
= | Re eae oe 106 16,769 181 20,158 
4X5) 00 ieee eee fe Lig 17,522 160 15,645 
Gye a en 129 19,129 170 18,676 
Sees oe 146 25,097 147 18,057 





3. Total Customs Duties. 


£ 
ES re eee ee 935936 
2 Bye desc eabaacns sane case cats Y 354.00 
55 RAE i eo ROGER A att eh PR ABO 97,324 
? * 
Collected in CO ie reem Bites, eee 94,383 
MES YE cca Boe one oeeinoacessauecern once 93,300 
BO rhs sae Tiss Geto Rrra ah ate casay 93,665 
SGD Cans da die an ccmeh ons HaauvenaPenconsids §3,314* 


* Remission of duties on tea. 


4, Shipping Belonging to the Port. 











Vessels. Tonnage. 

1857 sc2kt: 267 70,319 

a ee 246 73,092 

SOO eae, 2,66 72,768 

On 81st December} "60- 246 78,696 
j 

1861 s..2..: 270 78,696 

"OZ eke 269 80,224) 

beregan bs 267 80,813 





IT.—Ship Building. 
Number of vessels launched, with tonnage, in each of the 
following years : — 





Tons. 


® Year. Vessels. ‘ 
of . Builders’ Measure. 























BRS ci dasecase ste eae 13 6,529 
5 ai a Eds ail 1) 6,471 
1a ee Ne OA 5 11 5,063 
4S et pe ales. Sean ae 6 3,558 
0 a a ea eee Chior £2 6,700 

i Spee ens Re 4 4,664 
WO. Staceats Mesiscae tassest 16 8,405 
(See eee oe eee 13 8,168 


a ee 


Te 
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Within the above period there has been a change in the measure- 
ment. We do not think, however, that this materially affects the 
basis we have adopted. 


LII.—Post Office. 


1. Letters. 


The letters delivered from the Post Office here (as elsewhere) are 
counted during one week in each quarter of the year. The number 
of letters delivered during the counting week in :— 


J ARUALY WB. cri nssanrsasosesssepneenakbenssnetagiemunvee 58,630 
April av), Undekiads thee Aa Ra Re ae 7,207 
July jg hi ariad Mhaeallce dnd weis vccieatetaeaes tel ane Ge baaes 59,516 
QEHODEE Jy. BRL eae te ee een eee 62,881 
Awetage Wer WEEK, co siccinimlteets ese 59,573 
Estimated total for the year............ 3,097,796 





Average of sub-office letters (included in above) per week, 21,070 
—or in the year, 1,096,056. 

This last item has to be taken into account in the following table 
as well :— 


2. Letters delivered at Aberdeen for Seven Years. 





Year. Weekly Average. Estimate for Year. 
PSS PN ..: ciconemenee 46,035 2,393,820 
a ee re 2B 47,210 2,454,920 
YEO cscegh eek 48,455 2,519,670 
| erie tie, 51,658 2,686,222 
USGL ee case ieteetors Ly. ey 2,815,228 
Ge hid aRPae tan dtees 573039 2,965,054 
16 ins. cogent 595573 3,097,796 





(ARN SN EAE SRE AL NEP WM CRRA A SECS AR ESS A EE ES ST TE ES 
Year 1863. 


Estimated totals 


up from counting week 








3. Newspapers and Book Packets. 





Newspapers 
bearing 
lnpressed Stamp. 


(made i 322,686 


311,142 


Ore eee wee eens 


Newspapers bearing 
Postage Stamp, 
or otherwise Charged. 





217,171 - 
190,879 


Book Packets. 
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4, Money Orders for 1863 and Six Previous Years. 














Issued. Paid. 
Year. ee 
Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
| £ £ 
FOG ats chants: - $97,162  £€ — 33,451 2.25204. 42,320 
Be gicet <atkecisens: 18,744 35,966 225235 42,755 
eee 18,854 35,811 22,502 44,320 
A OR EA ce 20,270 38,684 23,535 45,650 
5 cl ene ae 20,657 40,514 2454.52 48,954. 
foo Ren op 21,224 45,574 24,092 52,481 
ee 21,290 46,986 Ze G7 56,397 
5. Amount of Commission for Seven Years. 

Bits vd. 

ie pede Ciao Ae ed ange ciahes om iteoeabs BOGE A.M 13 

So Rn aM TEE cee RR oe i F927 9 3 

eee Meese cranes cokeshastosouasieseysewsarsesesateokels ok Be 10; 


BO cde cce tess vntioes Sei BacheennCleouerice Re mknrse GAO g 
61 
Mac sic sna otras coaenlon aed arsaieconsassseNeseeves “OHO 3 
62 8 6 6 
Le, fe cAI ahi, teins UA OO Regt 
“ES Ne ieee Ma REE EOS SMELT NEY SF ELT DAN 401 9 


For Post Office Savings Banks, see ‘ Provident Institutions.” 


1V.— Cattle Trade. 


The following number of cattle and tons of dead meat were sent 
south, and chiefly te the London and other markets, during 1863 
and six previous years :— 


Cattle. Dead Meat. 


No. Tons. 
19,171 5,494 
19,256 3,520 
20,412 | 6,953 
17,775 5,822 


17,176 a 8,168 
10,799 9,468 
13,786 9,453 
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The following table shows what was sent by rail and sea, 
respectively :— 





Cattle. Dead Meat. 
Year. om 
Rail. Sea. Rail. Sea. 
No. No. Tons. Tons. 
1S5v so ek 125392 6,279 5,000 496 
NR cia rasventauoyt 145433 Rites 5,226 - 294: 
A hedonic 13,130 See 6,905 48 
SOO haciteecest 13,993 3,702 5,769 o 
VSG. Ginter 8,852 8,324 8,041 127 
IG he Nose ces ateunas 6,281 4,518 9,392 76 
go ee Aine oa: 9,623 4,163 9,395 58 





[The above concludes Mr. Valentine’s valuable tables. The popu- 
lation of the city of Aberdeen within the parliamentary boundaries, 
T extracted from the census returns of 1861, and have computed the 
increase up to 1863 inclusive; and, upon this computation have 


deduced the percentages. 
W. H. Sykes.] 
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Statistics of Crime in Russta. By T. Mioners, F.R.GS., 
Fellow of the Imperial Geographical Society of Russia, Fellow of 
the Agricultural and Entymological Societies of St. Petersburg, 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of London. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st June, 1864. ] 


CONTENTS: 
PAGE PAGE 
I.—Crimes and Accidents ..........0 369 | II1I.—Table of Accidents, Crimes, 
II.—Consumption of Spirits ........ 372 Osos veatase earn gant ee aoe: 374 


1.— Orimes and Accidents. 


For the first time, the Russian Government has just published a 
table of crimes and accidents, embracing a period of four months in 
the year 1863, founded on data afforded by official and judicial 
investigation. The figures have no claim to great correctness, for 
much crime must necessarily escape the attention of the Imperial 
Government in such a vast country and under corrupt influences ; 
and the statistics now presented must, therefore, be considered as 
very much understated. But a review of even the minimum 
amount of crime in Russia, is a valuable addition to our statistical 
stores. 

The first column of the table shows that 3,049 fires occurred 
during the first four months in 1863 (as far as information had 
reached the capital), inflicting a loss estimated at about 570,000/. 
These figures are but slightly approximate of the truth. Fewer fires 
occur in the months embraced in the table than during the months 
of summer, when the combustible materials of Russian houses are 
more easily ignited. The cause of so many fires has not yet been 
thoroughly ascertained. Incendiarism is supposed to contribute 
largely to the number, and their frequency in times of political 
agitation gives some colour to the supposition that all the fires are 
not accidental, but often regulated by some mysterious and male- 
volent human agency. A sect of religious dissidents, professing 
the doctrine of purification by fire, is sometimes reproached with 
the crime of incendiarism ; at others, the Poles are considered by 
the common people to be the authors of such disasters. Some 

2c2 
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university riots at St. Petersburg and Moscow, in the year 1861, were 
accompanied by almost daily conflagrations of great magnitude, 
occasionally predicted by anonymous threatening notices. In this 
case, the fires were attributed, both by the Government and the 
people, to revolutionary actors in general, and particularly to the 
discontented students in the interest of the malcontent “ Boyars ”’ 
and Poles. However incredible it is, that scholars and patriots should 
resort to incendiarism as a means of kindling the fire of internal 
revolution, it is nevertheless a fact that fires in Russia are frequently 
in intimate connection with the state of public feeling. In the ease 
of the university riots, the fires were of immense service to the 
Imperial Government, which was thus enabled to show how pernicious 
the effects of revolutionary lawlessness might be. The deaths from 
fires are recorded to have been 126. 

The columns which state the cases of premature deaths by 
violence or accident are worthy of much attention, showing as they 
do a minimum waste of human life far greater than in any other 
State in Europe. But in reading these figures, due allowance should 
be made for the extent and the nature of the country to which they 
refer. The natives of Russia Proper should not be taxed with the 
crimes of barbarous subject races; and the inequality of population 
and education must disturb considerably any deductions founded on 
the above data as to the criminality of the Russian race. 

During the first four months of the past year, 7,155 persons are 
reported to have died prematurely, inclusive of 1,553 dead bodies 
found. This would give 59 cases of premature deaths per diem, and 
the daily decrease of human life throughout the Russian empire 
being computed at 5,700, about 1 per cent. of the total mortality is 
caused by crime or accident discovered and reported. 

This minimum of 1 per cent. may be analysed as follows :— 
22 per cent. consisted of dead bodies found without any assignable 
cause of decease. This will naturally embrace many cases of undis- 
covered or unpunished crime ; 34 per cent. are officially referable to 
apoplexy, and other sudden deaths by violence or the visitation of 
God, not specially recorded. The abuse of liquor produces 13 per 
cent. of the daily premature mortality; 83 per cent. are made up 
of cases of death by drowning; 6 per cent. of suicides; 52 per cent. 
of accidents by falls of earth, trees, &c., while recognized and inves- 
tigated murders yielded 53 per cent. The cases of manslaughter 
make up 12 per cent. more to be added to the statistics of human 
violence. The remainder is referable to deaths from the very opposite 
causes of fire and frost. 

Apart from sudden deaths, drunkenness would therefore appear 
to be the most fertile source of untimely decease. The statistics 
under this head afford an instructive commentary on the reform 
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in the excise law of Russia, which came into operation last year. 
~The system of farming the revenue from the sale of spirits was 
abolished, and the price of liquor reduced with a view to greater 
consumption. Those measures were effectual in making the people 
drink, in 1863, 34,509,634 gallons more than in 1862. Other 
liquors, such as beer and mead, were cheapened and drank in 
proportion. In 1863 the 59,891,069 inhabitants of Russia in 
Europe drank 68,400,300 gallons of pure spirit. The result of 
such a policy is as yet but faintly visible in the above table, which 
shows 7 deaths per diem from drunkenness during the period 
under consideration. The twenty-six provinces of Great Russia, or 
Russia Proper, suffered most, having in four months lost 764 of 
their population by this vice. In those provinces, however, where 
the new system resulted in raising the price of spirituous liquors, 
the cases of deaths from drunkenness were only on an average 
3 per province. | 

The deaths from drowning were 612, or more than 5 a-day. They 
-were mostly caused by carelessness in crossing thin ice, and more 
than half were cases of children accidentally drowned in ponds and 
rivers. 

There were 433 cases of suicide during the four months. The 
ascertained murders amounted to 393, and occurred principally in 
the provinces of Baku (on the Caspian), Viatka, Tomsk, Perm, 
‘Kovno, Vitebsk, Poltawa, Kherson, Podolsk, and Kieff. 

Premature deaths were most numerous in the provinees of 
Viatka, Voroneje, Perm, Tambof, and Moscow; and least frequent in 
those of Courland and Esthonia, on the Baltic, which generally 
‘appear very favourably in the statistics of morality. 

The practice of deserting illegitimate children is very general in 
Russia, particularly in the manufacturing districts of Tver, Jaroslaf, 
and Nijni-Novgorod; but the figures presented under this head 
are very far from giving a correct idea of the illegitimacy which 
prevails there, large institutions existing for the care of children 
brought to the door by mothers unable or unwilling to support 
them. 

Such is the approximate computation of crimes and accidents in 
Russia, now published in the “ Northern Post,” the official organ 
of the Minister of the Interior. The statistics for a later period, 
officially promised to the public, will enable the statistician to appre- 
ciate more fully, and with greater certainty, the value of these now 
submitted to his inspection. It should be observed, that the table 
does not record the fruitful cause of mortality which obtains in 
Russia—the almost total absence of medical men in the agricultural 
districts, nor the excessive mortality from improper food and 
- unskilled medical treatment in hospitals. 
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The reckless neglect of children in villages, and the influence on 
them of a rigorous climate, conduce likewise to arrest a stronger 
increase of the population. 


IT.—Consumption of Spirits. 


The brandy-farm system, which had always yielded a very con- 
siderable revenue to the Russian Government, was abolished in 
1862, notwithstanding the strong opposition of the class interested 
in its maintenance. These urged that the old mode of collecting the 
excise duties was both certain and simple, and that the Government 
were not justified in sacrificing any portion of the public income at 
a time of such great financial distress. Their own experience of 
corruption enabled them to prognosticate that the Government 
would lose largely by the defalcations of the new excise officers who 
had to be appointed. The Minister of Finance, adopting the views 
of the brandy farmers to some extent, provided for a considerable 
deficit in the budget of 1863, under the head of excise on spirits, 
notwithstanding that he reckoned upon a much larger consumption 
from the cheapening of the article. During the last four years of 
the farm system, the sale of spirits had on an average yielded nearly 
about 15,619,757/.* The budget for 1863 anticipated a revenue of 
14,700,135/. Contrary, however, to all expectation, the yield was 
no less than 16,244,500/. in European Russia alone, making an 
excess of 624,7431. over the average yearly revenue between 1859 
and 1862, and 1,544,368/. above that which had been anticipated in 
the budget. The sale of spirits in 1864 is expected to yield a net 
revenue of about 18,000,000/.+ In 1862 the expense of collecting 
the duty on spirits in Russia in Europe, inclusive of the country of 
the Don Cossacks, was only 258,3557. In 1863, under the new 
law, the cost of collection was 1,326,935/., or 1,068,580/. more than 
in the previous year ; reducing the net revenue, in 1863, as compared 
with 1862, by 443,8372. At the same time the consumption of 
spirits throughout Russia, with the exception of the Baltic provinces, 
increased 25 per cent. in 1863, as compared with the preceding year. 
In the fifty European provinces of Russia, each inhabitant paid to 
the State—under the item of excise duties alone—the sum of 5s. 5d. 
per head in 1863, or about 2d. more than in 1862. 

These results cannot, however, be regarded as fixing accurately 
or generally the proneness of the people of Russia to consume 
strong drinks. The above figures show only the first effects of a 
reduction in the price of liquor, although the statistics of the pre- 


* Reckoning throughout the rouble at 36d. 
+ The total net revenue of the empire for 1864, is estimated at 474 millions 
sterling, exclusive of the cost of collection, which is about 5;000,000/. 
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vious years are certainly high enough. The nature of the climate 
_ promotes recourse to beverages that heat the system, and probably 
created the national custom of deep potation on every occasion 
of solemnity or merriment. Births, deaths, and marriages, are very 
favourable to the increase of the revenue. The statistics of these 
for 1863 were as follow: — 


Marriages according to the Russo-Greek rite............ 673,749 
idata A bo ho. ower e ee eae saissenvewdene 2,026,618 
3" a5 1 TR oR (eric 8 NE eS ey ee © ot 2,815,041. 

PEOCHU: <crveesburteisnndebaansasavooss 5,515,408 





It would thus appear that, independently of the numerous holy- 
days which the Greek Calendar affords, the Russian people had 
5,515,408 opportunities of consuming an extra quantity of liquor. 
Deducting even the deaths of persons under the age of 15, whose 
loss would probably cause less grief, and entail less recourse to 
oblivion, there would still remain 4,181,725 occasions on which 
brandy, beer, and mead must necessarily be drank in great quantities. 
An allowance might even be made of 10 per cent. on the births, as 
the produce of illegitimacy, which public morality will not suffer to” 
be féted. But over and above these, the Russian people are in the 
habit of drinking largely at church festivals, birthdays, saints’ days; on 
the receipt of rewards, or on promotions; on the occasion of advan- 
tageous commercial speculations; at the termination of harvest; the 
arrival and departure of friends. Workmen, soldiers, and sailors, 
are equally rewarded with extra rations of corn brandy. 

All these inducements to abuse of liquor already existing, the 
Russian Government intend to raise once more the duty on spirits, 
in order not to be accused of promoting their consumption. The 
immense increase of drinking shops in Russia, the dismal pictures 
of intoxication which the streets of every town and village now 
afford, including the old and the young, and irrespective of sex, 
certainly calls loudly for some legislation by which the evil of 
drunkenness may be reduced within the narrowest limits, regardless 
of the interest of the imperial exchequer. 
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111.— Zable of Crimes and Accidents in the Russian Empire during 


! 


nrc nc 


Number of Fires. 


In 


Villages. 


. 





Sea a | | | | 
Ee a | eee | ne _ ee 


Name of 
Province or Town. In 
Towns. 

Aschanigel oipcasiissssueses I 
Astrakhan.  ....deeive 2 
WY ALGIe iscaeeunen aoe 17 
NW atbOU SK is adveaytoseteee Il 
W ladinaiin. cccmecsnssess 6 
WV OLO RAR 4. cosapshenvens: 2 
VOlyE S seactoh duane 24. 
WV OFOWG) Wades. dares: 43 
SW PRE ccbadges dactatbees 5 
Grodno: .cecccageste 9 
Ekaterinoslay ........00.. 8 
FHMISOIUBIS Jo eiacoanenneiaear 9 
Dig PF) ier Mme Me eh 3 
ECAZAM acaba eth actnke: 3 
Kaluga: paugitwssduawe: 7 
IIE. Nee cane! 48 
Kovno wer eee ee. | 
FCOStYOMIAL | eassdarsewne: 2 
COuUslANG 5c instayeseossveaes — 
POUISIOE sad Gaede 16 
A EAGT, \.. Veoachaceseecs 10 
NTiSK Soccer ete Nore ‘2 
Mogilow ©. iisdeneee 12 
IE OSCOM) patateateecadeh 3 
Nijnenoygorod ........ 4 
Nov goods (sich seen 4 
Olonetsh i csanseteoue 3 
Onembune ia cscudoae 10 
ORC) ah Ratan 12 
PON 28) dacsshiteagesstberetene: 14, 
‘Porn re ce tenec. tec 7 
Podolig ws otoctecaks 42 
Poltava'< a eae 4 
Pskov s,s 5) 
TMaAZ aN 6; cccoeeen eet 10 
WAIMGLR ....1nnieeee 3 
St. Petersburg..........-. 6 
SSALALOV scsi cussnasvote: 16 
holtinlsyliesl eee ee Mere meee 6 
Smolensk,..:c.vrvasewcn 8 


Premature 
From Man- From ee 
Fire, | Suicides. | Murders. | auchter.| Drowning.| Falls of || 
Earth, &e. 
I — 2 2 6 2 
_ 3 2 2 7 I 
I 7 2 i 17 5 
— 5 12 -— 9 I 
4 Ay 6 2 15 II 
—_ -— 8 2 I 3 
I 6 4 3 4 15 
3 “ 3 13 39 17 
4 27 20 13 10 9 
5 5 as. —_ 8 Zz 
= 6 hiv 1 15 4 
7 9 % 2 3 9 
4 9 5 4 II 2 
2 3 | 1 12 6 
2 18 11 5 19 22 
9 5 16 1 8 II 
2 4 8 — II 5 
5 3 a _— 4 I 
6 8 4 6 9 18 
3 16 : i 14 I 
I 9 oN 3 10 © 
I 1 5 5 4 6 
4 9 6 3 a3 9 
2 3 6 1 20 8. 
t 6 3 2 8 6 
a 1 2 i I 5 
I 5 8 5 27 12 
4 6 6 — 15 IT 
aa , 3 — 17 6 
I 10 16 4, 4 8 
4 10 11 3 16 16 
I 18 12 3 11 2 
ce 8 5 a 7 i a 
2 9 6 — i7 3 
I 4 7 2 10 6a 
3 16 5 2 Wy] 6 & 
3 “ 1 2 10. 4 
7 3 5 = 4 3 
3 2 4, 2 1 3 
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the Months of January, February, March, and April, 1863. 
oe 6 aaa 







































Deaths. ; 
| : Deathis 
iat Children | ; Sere con Name 6f 
From ea Dead Missing.| Left | Robberies. in Hail Proviceak Poen. 
Drunken- | Frozen. of Bodies . | at Doors. Churches. | gj ows. 
ness. - Death. | Found. } 
17 I 21 9 2 a 9 1 _— Archangel 
1 = 16 15 1 13 5 1 — Astrakhan 
2 I 25-1 48 — — 13 1 — Wilna 
2 pe 22 16 — I 4, —~- — Witebsk 
51 4 73 a3 — | uu 14 — = Wladimir 
48 3 74 21 — 3 2 i — Vologda 
14 — 35 16 — I 1 1 — Volynsk 
41 — 78 as — 16 2 — —_. Voronej 
73 2 84, 80 2 4 6 — = Viatka 
L — 53 43 — — 5 — — Grodno 
—_ I 25"| 42 — — 4. — a Kkaterinoslav 
21 2 20 23 ae — 3 — — Kniseisk 
19 3 19 29 = 6 — —_ 1 Irkutsk 
13 — 65 65 3 18 3 — = Kazan 
16 2 bt Sau ie ee ra ee! 1 — — Kaluga 
3 2 75 29 — 4 4, 3 — Kiev 
1 I 16 9 So — 10 — — Kovno 
15 — 17 34. =o q 2 1 om Kostroma 
— —_ Us 2 ~ I 1 — — Courland 
4 5 109 29 1 13 3 —_ — Kursk. 
4 — oes ies Ue —= 5 3 1 Se Lithuania 
2 ~— 22 re: a — — 1 a Minsk 
8 3 19 13 = = — — 2 Mogilev 
22 3 73 68 2 8 8 3 — Moscow 
28 5 49 33 — 2s, 17 2 _ Nijnenovgorod 
25 2 26 35 — 9 — 2 _ Novgorod 
3 — 21 8 2 2, 1 — — Olonetsk 
38 5 53 30 1 I — — — Orenburg 
35 5 |. 28 12 — 18 5 3 — Orél 
31 6 60 42 a 7 E — =— Penza 
53 3 68 45 2 3 4, ~— os Perm 
4, 5 AT 15 = I 2 3 — Podolia 
— —— 36 2 = — — — — Poltava 
7 I 26 38 1 3 — a —_ Pskov 
38 5 64 40 2 a 1 1 — Riazan 
29 4 46 26 — 3 — 2 — Samara 
12 I 62 25 — 3 2 — — St. Petersburg 
25 3 63 42 —— II _— 3 — Saratov 
3 — 19 18 — — LE — — Simbirsk 
4, — 19 15 — 2 y 2 — Smolensk 
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Table of Crimes and Accidents in the Russian Empire during. 




















Number of Fires. Premature 
Name of pares 
Des ineeoe own. In In From > Man- From | 4 itrees 
Towns. | Villages. | Fire. | Suicides. Murders. slaughter. | Drowning. Falls of. 
Earth, &c. 

AP AUPIDE - cpiaavecawertes 13 24, 10 5 i 8 _ 
PAI BOY -anirsuaistecs i 72 4, 5 3 26 22 
EVO aR ay neta ties sees II 76 5 8 — 9 9 
Mobo lskinchinessd steer: 7g 16 14 9 3 16 3 
MP OTABIS os seundedieasaat owasiene 5 14 3 18 — 5 4 
J ee ereren cys cere 5 57 4, 4 ~~ 23 5 
EChar KOV Kicesvererauwersveks 27 34 27 5 2 24 9 
KK hereon Mi cieuasteases 13 5 17 12 I 10 Il 
Chernigoy siisersersessaee 26 50 13 6 4 6 8 
Wsthonia. gewaiedawseec _ 2 3 _ -- 8 — 
Waroslav, antwacmitacts 9 81 3 7 4, 18 5 
Bessarabia oo... 18 64 10 3 4 5 8 
Kertch-Enikale ........ _ — 2 4 _ — 2 
OGRE. csc gannesley ebesn ons 9 — —_ — _ 2 I 
TAGaNTOg ..rsroscssecseeesss 2 = = = — — _ 
WikOlaiey, tssscsiesteceoses _ — —- 2 — — 2 
Sebastopol ........s.000. — _— — i 1 — — 
Cronstadt ~ctsvciaciv — — 2 — 2 5 3 
MoscOW .ststsveties> 25 _ 6 6 — z — 
Baku (province of)....}. 5 20 15 23 5 _ 6 
MUS "Sake ee theses socks 2 3 | 9 i 4 8 4 
Stawropol + <mpetiscir<e: 4 15 2 1 — 4 : | 
WU Gais she Bote iid- I —_ _ 1 — a — | 
District of Cossack = 1 a 3 | 

LOOPS Neieadien ‘| 
Total® .....sse...- 632 |2,417 433 393 _ 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 





* These totals do not correspond in many cases with the items. Such mistakes almost 
mistakes must 
Note.—This Table apparently embraces a population of about 60 millions. 3 


we 
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the Months of January, February, March, and April, 1863—Conid. 


Deaths. Deal 
Children Robberies | fom Name of 
From Other | Dead | Missing.| Left |Robberies. in Hail Province or Town 


Drunken- | Frozen. “oe Bodies at Doors. Churches. 
ness. Death. | Found. 


Storms. 




















5 3 24, —_ Taurida 
32 4 79 1 Tambov 
30 I 63 3 Tver 
32 — 25 — Tobolsk 
20 4 31 2 Tomsk 
56 y | 53 —_ Tula 
7 — T7 2 Kharkov 
A, — 38 — Kherson 
5 I 50 —_ Chernigov 
1 — 6 — Esthonia 
33 2 4A, 4, Yaroslav 
— — 34. 2 Bessarabia 
1 — 4, — Kertch-Enikale 
— — 19 1 Odessa 
— = 6 1 Taganrog 
— — 8 — Nikolaiev 
3 — — —_— Sebastopol 
8 I 5 — Cronstadt 
ao 49 79 8 Moscow 
e 3 18 12 Baku (province of) 
— — 16 2 Tiflis 
2 = 18 _ Stavropol 
— — 3 — Kutais 
1 : 4, District of Cossack 
troops 
2,446 | 1,553 Total* 






always occur in Russian tables. As the fotals are, however, quoted in an official abstract, the 
occur in the items. 
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On the Parts Street ImpRovEeMENTS, and their Cost. By 
W. Tire, M.-P., F.BS., &e. 


[Read in Section (F), British Association, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, August, 1863. ] 


THE improvements that have lately been effected in the streets of 
Paris are of so very extraordinary a character, and they have given 
rise to the promulgation of such singular opinions as to their results, 
that I have been induced to look into the question somewhat closely. 
I have always held that the making of a new street, in the heart of 
a city, was an operation that must be attended with a positive loss 
to the body undertaking it; in some cases amounting to as much 
as 60 per cent. of the capital employed in it; and I was therefore 
anxious to discover, if possible the result of our French neighbours’ 
experience in the matter. It is said that they “ manage these things 
“better in France, than with ourselves;’’ and that, in the Rue de 
Rivoli, for instance, the works of street improvement had been 
accomplished with profit; it became then a matter of interest to 
endeavour to discover the facts of the case, and I therefore took 
measures to ascertain the cost of the new streets from the official 
reports. My examination has led to a confirmation of my opinion, 
and to the belief that the improvements of Paris have cost at least 
the proportion that I have named; and instead of having yielded a 
profit, the recent alterations have in all cases proved to be a source 
of very considerable loss. 

The great operations in Paris began in the year 1848, by the 
works which have been undertaken for the purpose of continuing 
the Palace of the Tuilleries, to the Louvre ; which was subsequently 
extended to the disengagement of the Hotel de Ville, and the 
continuation of the Rue de Rivoli, to the prolongation of the 
Rue St. Antome. This was a very necessary improvement ; for the 
streets which were demolished had, in 1848, been the stronghold of 
the insurrections that marked the year; and they were so close to 
the public buildings named, that the latter were always in danger of 
being seized by the mob, when there was any disturbance. In 
addition to this strategetical motive, there was the consideration 
that Paris wanted ventilation in this direction, and that the com- 
munication from the east to the west would be immeasureably 
benefited by the new street; but if this circumstance gave the 


Note.—In the original paper the money values were expressed in francs, these 
have been changed into pounds sterling at the rate of 25 frs. = 10. 
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promise that the benefit of the operation would be great, it also 
entailed upon the city several necessities, which I shall have occasion 
to revert to hereafter. In the meantime, the movement was given 
to pulling down of houses, and rebuilding them in a more magni- 
ficent style; the Boulevard Sebastopol was undertaken, the Halles 
Centrales were begun; the Boulevards St. Germain, de Prince 
Eugéne, des Ecoles, de Malesherbes, de St. Michel, &c., were in 
turn commenced; the Rue de Rouen, the opening of the new 
quarter de l’Opera, the remodification of the Chaussée d’Antin and 
Rue Basse du Rempart, the prolongation of the Boulevard from the 
Opera to the Théatre Frangais, &c.; were all decided upon, and 
they were all commenced. The State intervened in the various 
cases, with a subvention that varied in amount from one half to one 
third of the cost; and it has always proved itself anxious to con- 
tribute to the embellishments of the city. It has from time to time 
authorized the town to contract loans to the amount of 7,200,000/. 
up to the close of the financial year 1861; and has facilitated this 
employment of public credit in every way that it could; it even 
would appear from the statement by the Prefect that it had paid, 
upon the operations then ascertained to have been effected, the total 
sum of 1,620,000/. There was no occasion, however, for the strict 
account being made up between the city and the state; for the 
works of the Bois de Boulogne, the Pare de Monceaux and the 
Bois de Vincennes, had also to be included in the sums that the 
Crown would have eventually to give credit for; the proceeds of the 
sale of the waste land, and of the building materials, also were 
added to the resources which the authorities of Paris could dispose 
of in the mean time. The works of demolition and re-construction, 
therefore, have proceeded with a vigour that has passed belief, and 
the city of Paris has been changed with a rapidity that we, English- 
men, can have no conception of. 

There is indeed something that is very remarkable in the steps 
by which Paris has been brought to its present state, and they do, 
indeed, savour strongly of magic. The broad straight boulevards, 
the numerous places and squares provided from distance to distance 
for the comfort and recreation of the people, the various places 
formed for their promenade in the Bois de Boulogne, the Pare de 
Monceaux, and the Bois de Vincennes—all testify in the highest 
manner to the anxious care with which the Administration ‘provides 
for the wants of those committed to its charge. In the Prefect’s 
kteport, there also appear the accounts of the city of Paris for the 
repairing, and the decoration of the churches, and the public 
buildings, that fall to the care of the Municipality ; and they are, it 
must be confessed, maintained in a better state than similar 
buildings are by the English authorities. But the question arises, 
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in spite of ourselves—how is all this outlay to be met? M. Fer- 
dinand de Laysterie said, in 1861, that the city of Paris had 
incurred liabilities, by the decision of the Juries, to the extent of. 
12,840,o00/.; and that the liabilities of the city were far from being 
limited to that sum. The liabilities seem to go on increasing from 
year to year; the resources do not seem to increase in the same 
manner, and though the credit of Paris be good, a too frequent 
recourse to that means of meeting the demands upon it, seems a 
doubtful course. The reasons why these questions occur so 
forcibly to my mind are, that I am convinced that every one of the 
improvements must be a source of outlay to the city, and it cannot 
go on in this manner adding indefinitely to its obligations; nor can 
the state continue to augment the public burthens for the sake of 
the dwellers in Paris. The nature, and extent, of the claims upon 
Paris for the expense of the improvements will be best judged of by 
the inspection of the returns; but these it must be observed are but 
a small part of the obligations of Paris in the matter. Indeed it is 
hard to discover, in the returns that are submitted to the town 
council, anything like a clear statement of the cost of any one of 
these operations; for they spread over so long a time, and they are 
so complicated in themselves, that it is not easy to arrive at any 
correct result from their examination. Nevertheless, the results of 
the operations of the Halles Centrales, the prolongation of the 
Rue de Rivoli, and the Boulevard Sebastopol on the right bank of 
the Seine, are already sufficiently known to enable us to reason upon 
their results with something like certainty. 

The Halles Centrales gave rise to an outlay that was in itself 
purely commercial, and it would be fairer to compare the cost of 
that operation with the similar one undertaken by the Corporation 
of London in the removal of the Fleet Market. However, the cost, 
and the returns, of the Halles Centrales appear in the Prefect’s 
Returns as follows : 


Dr. Halles Centrales. Cr. 
£ £ 
Sale of old materials ............ PE iSGO TT Dia’ (cesses meee eceeeianes 780,955 
5°) Vepare-Jands.....:.0.0an 118,140 | Reconstruction of houses .... 6,315 | 
Divers product, w..civssacscsseadise £8504.9..) teat aie Ac ctecan eee ees 458,561 
Properties unsold at 33 yrs. oases AGO: seater seeaatesttnngethetes 21,426 
116,266 ? 
purchase On 3,5230. sss Square of Innocents, and 
ee Fountain of Nymphs.... 4592 
268,922 
Loss on this operation ........ 1,002,927 
1,271,849 1,271,849 





The returns of the Rue de Rivoli are given somewhat more in 
detail, because the State has intervened in very different proportions 
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in certain parts of the work; thus the accounts of the creditor side 
appear to be— 


£ 
Ist Operation at the sole expense of the town from the Place 
du Louvre to the Hotel de Ville, including the opening for 
the Square of St. Jacques la Boucherie— 
IVER MUASO OF CAIN co cctotaceta cose tocetnsccuiiessceters ented osi danucasesenais 1,464,234 
DM ARCH OT CADW ANE 5.5. ots cnicenecexneete cious snacdisecachusstastocntacenisnsieode 61,065 
: Lowering the bridge of Notre Dame... sssesseeeees 575595 
Restoration of the tower of St. Jacques la Boucherie.... 335155 
1,616,049 
2nd Operation, at equal cost of the State and the town— 
TELE DARE OL MATICN <.cee cts vewsarRonseccrndecotacso st netsetiaseses suet eaiee - 692,651 
PAROS OL PONGWAY.®  scrscescesonsectet cencosaverteessonssvbcasstscoMe Soaensse 4,129 
696,780 
3rd Operation, at two-thirds of the whole cost on account of 
the State, one-third at that of the town— 
PESPREC SCORN EING CN o.oo eas aces tnaderdcsitnes somcei ore kiuedadieatavvesstee ; 867,450 
MU AATL OS MORE WA YS <0 svconessoCovcsacoteisssaamcidvaveds tes sastoeas save 23,665 
Levelling the Place du Carrousel .......:cc0+ scsesssersssesceseee ‘ 8,398 
899,513 
4th Operation, at the cost of one-third for the State, and two- 
thirds for the town— 
EPUEEWIEESE- OE, WARE ees cos scvees'ssuescetcs aCovbesisiee sade cane nodinedveasebss che O725063 
PUIG ROAMING ions ai scsisdnsoctetoede casddesevovascne sap edcsncdosienessovegurognts 37,795 
Construction of two houses at the corner of Avenue 
VNC HOWE. ee, Suc donk cok sos vn elaine bea esac e esta eee ae Nt } 22,059 
Indemnity or damages, 1401. added to No. 1 vce 1,133,947 
TROLS ase scestrsenccet duceweasune: 45346,289 
The products realized from the sale of the surplus land, &c. 
were, for the 1st Operation— 
malerOr Old manterials: ‘sh! P. scar cincateetodeosaseeetesonaaebSixe! sat 455176 
we BUEN is, Lanark, ta. seers aad lodelaste SO aS eondheracAwrasaecs 2245957 
ye» AOLVOES DVO CUCES Ae. ssnscoxlsescsaaceovas deers sachin scuvvtnsovennas 10,476 
280,609 
Properties unsold, 1,733/., at 33 years’ purchase............ 57,190 
377,803 
For the 2nd Operation— 
SUES Gili UCN MIRA LOMIAIS © secs scckassvssansedantcenaadesdocsipuees vasdvdsssessases 25,544 
RM EERANG Date afer, 5 hae vs ea sadettoecs a svsevaartacaghce: Dees eet eaeecsusaccs 124,137 
DEV ERS: DOCTOR, 7055 sasayscacieapnogencaconageteosivertesonevs tenensene geeuaess 1,154. 
150,835 


Properties unsold, 2,252/., at 33 years’ purchase ....0004 945313 


225,148 
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For the 3rd Operation— =~ £ 
Bale Of Old mi bePials a psco.naedcsuvnatocgtonsonatees (efamedeoonessepuataes 20,476 
gt > BATS LAMA sec.csccccsencesdonasesoveconsWsonssanetagannoncvarnanats 227,812 
Divers Products aw..csceccsestsvcerssssvesneenneoarvescaaveaceorensvescesasees 26,957 
2755245 
Properties unsold, 5,634/7., at 33 years’ purchase .........4 185,921 
461,166 

For the 4th Operation— 

Sale of Old materials  .ccéi,50ctuet-tvvvnpsctoncvedenpucrsseeiverecseasettee 36,320 
gy + BPRS LANG... wicp-seweiaspeacdagongeveareresen mena meee, 145,539 
Divers: products sssssassacesia diowasshstabroeenatenel er oe ee 2,0,583 
202,442 
Properties unsold, 8471., at 33 years’ purchase ........0. 26,768 
229,210 
DP OGad cathe. Galatea Dacca i 203229 


Thus the street has cost the total sum of 4,346,320/. nearly, and 
it has brought in the sum of 1,293,328/.; or the total loss upon this 
operation, supposing it to have been executed at the sole expense of 
the city, would be about 68°57 per cent. ; and it is to be observed, 
that in order to make the returns as high as possible, I have 
estimated the whole of the properties unsold at 33 years’ purchase 
of the gross rental received from them, without any deduction for 
the cost of collection, the maintenance in order of the properties, &c. 
The sum that the State will have to pay will of course depend upon 
the receipts, after the whole of the property shall have been realized ; 
but if we assume it to be as I have stated, it will be about as 
follows :— 


£ £ £ 
For the 2nd Operation... (696,780 — 225,148) + 2 = 235,816 
ae Ord < wee (899,513 — 461,166) + 3 = 292,231 
» 4th wee (1,133,948 — 229,209) + $ = 301,579 
T GAL sco orasanrabecsts or cance eset 829,626 
Added to the sum derived as above ...scccscscscessescsessoeeseee £,2035327 
Making a totel:of,..icnssiemeanetyres 2,1 2.23953 


This would reduce the cost of the Rue de Rivoli to about 50 per 
cent. of the gross outlay, leaving out of account the interest of the 
sums paid in the course of the operation. 

The reconstruction of the Boulevard Sebastopol has given rise to 
very nearly the same result; for we find that it has been driven 
through the densely peopled parts of the town, between the Rue de 
Faubourg St. Martin and St. Denis, and so on to the Place du 
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Chatelet. There have been reserved great spaces at the station of 
the Strasbourg Railway, at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
and at the point of junction with the Place du Chatelet; and 
throughout the length of the street it has been established of the 
width that is considered to be necessary for the principal thorough- 
fares of Paris. This is equivalent to saying that the width is rather 
exaggerated, and that the aspect of the street is throughout its 
length, monumental. We fine its cost to have been as follows :— © 




















£ 
Land purchased, one-third on account of the State, | i 6 
and two-thirds on account of the tOWN....ccccsseeeees yh Togs 
Winks OE BON WES. CIEGO:. os ccusecnrsedavovorsQteadSte claversieeisnveaisnns 973958 
AE WEMMICEEN) Gheiy en Sets yoda seca car cessor cnattnn vs ver niaarnei oe oonartasieateaeie: 6,596 
Rectification of Cysis of St. TR o....ssssossersssccsavessssesees 6,361 
tunusuration of Boulevards, ..s.i.,dieatisrisieovsecseateandivnceses 2,o12 
Paid. to; thie Caisse des Travaux .a0 ive cdcorsastseasenvsrddeiavenle 60,000 
23.4.6,663 
Producits— 

Rericar Ons Clr Mua bOusila 52s, x. c eatess seteereniacd nuviocons ee usar eaiaecta V2 7517 
Oe CRG Gig TAINO. 53 hacen Mates sarin dh Caius ce tea cade saTa Sos kOe W22 AG Yh 
PPE esa TO CES | xa aoc ee acs adh dur tsnaneh dane sane Oaee aS 61,278 
911,246 

Properties unsold, 1,3312., on 33 years’ purchase....,....... 43,931 
955,177 

1,391,486 





The total would make the town a loser by this particular opera- 
tion of about 60 per cent.; and as the State supports one-third of 
the loss on it, the city proportion is about 927,154/.; or it must 
content itself with a loss of about 40 per cent. on the gross outlay 
for the street, whilst shifting the burthen of the extra 20 per cent. 
on to the general taxpayers of the country. The accounts for the 
other works are not yet made up in detail, for the works upon them 
are now proceeding; but there seems to be every reason to suspect 
that they will present similar results to the above; for they have 
been conducted on precisely the same principles, and the same 
disregard to economical conditions as the streets already examined. 

For instance, in the works undertaken of iate upon the line of 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, the width that was thrown out, on each 
side of the roadway, was made just the width of one house on cach 
side, beyond that which was required for the road itself. Beyond 
that point the streets, on both sides, are left at their natural level, 
and they are sometimes as much as 20 or 30 feet above the surface 
of the boulevard, that is supposed to give access to them. There 
are the same great spaces left for air, and the enjoyment of the open 
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streets, as we have seen to be the case with the Boulevard Sebastopol, 
and the Rue de Rivoli; and the communications are evidently 
designed for a great city, and for the capital of the arts. They have, 
however, been cesigned without reference to the wants of the 
locality, and they must give rise to still greater expense than has 
yet been incurred, before they can be made to serve the purposes 
for which they were intended. In the ease of the Rue de Rivoli, 
there might have been some excuse for the levelling of the side 
streets ; for emphatically that was the leading thoroughfare through 
Paris, and it serves to place in connection with one another the 
Tuilleries, the Louvre, and the Hotel de Ville; and the Caserne 
Napoleon may also claim to be considered as a part of the plan; 
but what could have been the motive for placing the streets abutting 
upon the Boulevard Malesherbes at such a disadvantage, as they 
now are, must always be a mystery. The same thing may be said of 
the Boulevard de Sebastopol, on the left bank of the Seine, for the 
levels of the abutting streets have also in many cases to be greatly 
altered, and the open places near the Palais des Fermes, and the 
Hotel Clugny, are strangely different from the levels of the great 
lines of communication. In fact, the principle that seems to have 
been adopted in designing the works of these Boulevards has been 
to fix the levels of the two extreme points, and to make the surface 
of the ground between them on one uniform inclination. This 
produces great regularity, no doubt, but the sacrifice for the sake of 
this is enormous; such as, in fact, we can hardly suppose to have 
been undertaken by a municipality, elected by the general body 
of the ratepayers. 

I alluded in the previous part of this paper to the extraordinary 
conditions that prevailed in the Rue de Rivoli, that made the opera- 
tion of driving that street more than usually expensive; and I think 
the present a good opportunity for recurring to them. Jn the first 
place, the houses that were pulled down were densely peopled; they 
were built in close proximity to one another, like the houses that 
were in the heart of the city, and in the very centre of business ; 
they were built, of course, upon all the errors of a Medieval town 
without regard to hygiene, but with regard to making the most of 
the surface. The new street was, as was before stated, meant to 
constitute the main artery of thoroughfare; it was intended to form 
the line of communication between the various public buildings that 
it encountered; so that the width of the new street was necessarily 
very large. There were in its length a number of large open spaces 
for the disentanglement of the public buildings, such as the Colonnade 
of the Louvre, the Tower of St. Jacques la Boucherie, the Hotel de 
Ville, and in front of the Palais Royale; all of which were, in so 
many words, drawbacks upon the success of the operation, by reason 
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of the spaces of ground they rendered it necessary to abandon. 
- More than half the ground on one side of the Rue de Rivoli has 
thus been ceded to the public; and if the city, with even this 
sacrifice, has been able to achieve the street, at a gross outlay upon 
the expense, equal to about 70 per cent. (exactly 68°57), it must be 
considered to have conducted its operations very skilfully, and very 
well, | 

I endeavoured some time since to obtain a return from the 
House of Commons, for the purpose of forming some opinion on the 
subject of the cost of such works in London, but their replies to my 
questions were made in the usual style, that is to say, they were 
contained in a mass of figures so grouped that nothing could be 
extracted from them. All that I have been enabled to derive from 
them is, that the new Cannon Street cost a gross sum of 589,4701., 
or at the rate of 506/. per yard forward; the new Victoria Street 
cost 330,675/., or about 300/., per yard forward; but I have not 
been able to ascertain the proportion the city authorities got back 
upon those sums by the sale of the ground rents. My own 
experience in these matters is, however, very considerable, and it 
has led me to the belief that, unless there be some very exceptional 
cases, the operation of converting inhabited house rent into ground 
rent—which is the real meaning of the operation of pulling down 
houses and re-building them, on the assumption that they are parts 
of town improvements—must always result in loss to those under- 
taking it. When, as in Paris, wide, straight boulevards are sub- 
stituted for narrow, confined streets; when there are, moreover, great 
places provided for the recreation of the public, it is not at all 
astonishing that the expense is at the rate of 70 per cent. on the 
outlay. The state has come to the assistance of the city in this 
matter; but it can only be by casting the burthen upon the tax 
payers of the country generally—a course which may be tolerated 
in a highly centralized country, like France, where, in fact, Paris 
is everything, and the rest of the nation nothing in comparison 
with it—but which would hardly be tolerated in England, where 
we pride ourselves on making every place pay for its own 
improvements. 

Before quitting the subject, it may be as well to say that the 
expenses of the city of Paris are defrayed by a set of receipts that 
usually figure in the budget presented by the Prefect under the 
name of “recettes ordinaires,” a set called the “recettes extra- 
“ ordinaires,” the “recettes supplémentaires,’ and the “recettes 
“sur fonds spéciaux.”’ The recettes ordinaires are made up of 
the— 
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£ 
CORTIMES COMMIUDCAUK .../.040000cderesconngyoovcanndncegnyecls Ueveveatesiecse y SOU Ee: 
OE ON Lice sade eobr lo et etcaahe ten epee toon Pres ae EEE ae 3,090,283 
Biscort of menChandise .revsesssves-sececderececaviereenswNaesnPenckdevdens . 25295 
Fines (in Octroi)....ess00e sin ddeckinba torte Re ee 4,681 
Octroi on gas ........ sliasicBeapseionige Savioinenedes eager uneneee saprnmspibas ops 50,699 
Halles et mateltes’!..0..ccccssossssreors sssiahacaogesnteaiesthensony sutehaeyshte 178,545 
Location of places: in markets ......0...0sssesseces cconie tetextwestenty : 86,551 
Ditto in markets outside Barriéres ........... Guies aeboboe se eaapun is 16,120 
Weighing and measuring \......chccceseosssore convene hte casino at SOROS 
Voirie ........ ee ete er eG eee Oe PRS SPST iter 8. 21,620 
Waterworks  sssnnsacepecivn diaetn oes ee et eee 146,246 
AVDBABOIDS. 4. <aveskins sistessiicnapeaeenmentoosion avast nan race wees seceettip becom bat 85,855 
EDEROPOtS <cecs.cccounsens sisal datcalbantttast bexseehee GEO 16,7489 
Paid for standing room, &c., cabs, stalls ..........ssseserveeeees 106,219 
Communal properties, FELts OF......0s.uscosserdeesccuvnsanbatentnaae 23,653 
Expeditions aches +1 xuiiiih x ecsomsceetes snares Perv ate meniant tie ave 5,080 
Buriala and proceeds Of Comeberies .2.......irreias-coteonndoneesee : 075837 
Exploitation des voiries (working of cesspools, &c.)...... 20,051 


Frais d’eclairage, sweeping markets, contributions of \ 4,982 
proprietors to works of streets, &c., &e., legacies .... pce 


Drivers’ ireceipts ‘(taxon Goes, &C.) .:.,.:ctevesreteonticcousteentess |. OD; DOT 


4,489,670 

Tax upon burials omitted .............. ere ore 11,802 
Extraordinary receipts of ordinary budget.... 4,501,472 
Extraordinary tax on the territories united to Paris........ 95340 
Produce of sale of property ........0.+00 wpichsn.shee samcghuaen a “Hh 26396 
Dito OF AVeTS: PROBOE EY o5.iincteusscesdec esau eames aeesemtce anes a 15,071 
Contributions and payment of State ...cssccsseoreceesees 245,152 
Total of ordinary budget .......sssesesserons ec tuieae 4,797,411 





Receipts called “ extraordinary,” “ supplementary,’ and 
“fonds spéciaux ””— ee. 


PHOCESUE OE LORI,” cocccudesceus acs top Sugharetee earreea eatereeenten ee ii 1p ORSOOS 
Sale of land beyond lines of street ..,.....:ccecccsscersnseosacessass 164,322 
Rentscof properties wiaeOld Tre een cavenes sete wesc memes 14,834 
Divers predate of, «.xctiian aati osscuduasavoskinaeonniochareeavocemweneaaee 503 


FOR POE O OOO er ee hoes CHE HEmereseeeres 


Balance of last year’s accounts 


Interest upon funds at bank } By ee 


SOOO mem eee Hee BO heed emer eee eee ener eees 


Total of extraordinary receipts, &e. ........ ove 739925207 





This would appear to show that the ordinary budget of the city 
of Paris amounted to about 45 millions sterling, for which the town, 
it must be observed, does much that we leave to be done by 
private companies or by individuals ; as, for instance, the abattoirs, 
cemeteries, waterworks, &c. The latter branch of the service is 
discharged in a most disgraceful manner; though the fountains play 
in eyery street, the house service is neglected, and water is bought 
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by the pail. It is not my purpose, however, to enter into a com- 
parison of the systems adopted in the two countries, it would require 
too long a time, and would lead into far too great discussion, touching 
as the question does on the whole social relations of the population. 
It may suffice to say that out of the sum of four millions and a half 
raised yearly, the city of Paris has to pay the interest on the sums 
borrowed, and the expenses of watching, lighting, paving, sewering 
and watering the city; and when we reflect that the revenue is 
principally made up of personal contributions, we may easily 
conceive that the cost of raising it must be enormous. The interest 
upon the funded debts of the city, at present, is about 421,871/., an 
insignificant sum, perhaps, for the two millions of inhabitants of 
Paris: but it will begin to tell rapidly upon the productive industry 
of the locality if it be not watched carefully, and checked in its 
gradual and steady increase.- The credit of the city, as was before 
said, stands very high, but it will suffice for a few more operations, 
such as the Boulevard Malesherbes, to compromise it very severely. 

I may be allowed to say that the comptes généraux presented by 
the prefect to the town council are models of public accounts. They 
are clear and distinct—difficult of course to understand at first, like 
all such documents; but they contain all the elements for an 
analysis of the separate accounts, such as I have endeavoured to lay 
before you. I could not have obtained these documents without 
the kind co-operation of his Excellency Lord Cowley, who facilitated 
my inquiries by every means in his power, and to whom I tender 
my sincerest acknowledgments. The Prefect of the Seine, Baron 
Haussman, I may also add, displayed the greatest politeness in 
answering my questions and obtaining for me any document I 
required. 
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On the DEcrEASE of the AGRICULTURAL PopuLATION of ENGLAND 
and Wass, 1851-61. By FrepErick Purpy, Principal of the 
Statistical Department, Poor Law Board, and one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Statistical Society. 


[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
August, 1863. ] 


§ 1. In the prosperity of latter years the cry of “ Agricultural 
“ Distress’? has been forgotten; and it is, I believe, generally 
admitted that the business of the English farmer has seldom been 
more successful or steadier than during the period which has elapsed 
since the repeal of the corn laws. The annual value of agricultural 
land has appreciably risen. In 1843 the assessment upon land and 
tithes, under Schedule A, to the property tax, was 42,127,419/.; In 
1860 it was 42,994,947/.. or an increase in seventeen years of. 
867,528/., that is, 2°t per cent. In 1861-62 the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue made a fresh assessment under Schedules A and B. 
According to this it would appear that the valuation under 
Schedule B (farmers’ profits), was 1,717,000/. higher than in 1857; 
but the Commissioners warn the public that the increase shown by 
the new assessment “‘ must not be taken as the addition made to the 
value of property ’’ in the interval.* Some part of it is, no doubt, 
due to a stricter assessment. 
§ 2. But the last census has shown that it is only among the 
agricultural districts of the kingdom, we can find any counties that 
have failed to maintain an increased population. Cambridgeshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Wiltshire, Rutland, Anglesey, and Montgomery- 
shire, all exhibit an absolute decrease of population in a greater or 
lesser degree. In 1861 there were in England and Wales 10,983,558 
persons aged 20 years and upwards; of whom 1,605,503 are stated 
by the Commissioners of the Census to have been engaged in 
agriculture; that is, 14°6 per cent. of the total adults. Under 
agriculture, the Commissioners on the present occasion class (1) 
persons engaged in agriculture ; (2) in woods; (8) in gardens; and 
(4) about animals. The last subclass includes 74,203 adults. 
§ 3. To show briefly the rates of progress in the numbers of the 
people in the agricultural districts, it will be necessary to divide the 


* ¢ Seventh Report on the Inland Revenue.” 

Note.—The Census of 1861, in respect of the class ascribed to * Agriculture,” 
differs from that of 1851 by including persons “ engaged about animals. Oe 
1,605.503 persons aged 20 and upwards, who in 1861 were classed as occupied in 
agriculture, 74,203 were “ engaged about animals.” 
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kingdom into three sections, according to the proportion of persons 
who were occupied in agriculture, at the date of the last census,* in 
each county :— 
1. The most agricultural counties, having upwards of 20 per cent. 
of the adult population engaged in agriculture. 
2. The medium agricultural counties, having less than 20 but 
more than 10 per cent. engaged in agriculture. 
3. The lowest agricultural counties, having less than 10 per cent. 
engaged in agriculture. 


Census of 1861. 


24 counties of u1GHEstT rank in respect of the proportion of the 
adults occupied in agriculture :— 


All above 20 per cent. (Range 20's to 33°9 per cent.) 





SPSS yes Ren cact Costoeeseccsosereactatns omic 2.0°5 WWE Su ttn taanrletecaan tet di naasaneds 29°3 
RGPGP Ne cca gisctuce Mamenaedscheoneacae 2h O WOR AGEN iar dacck looses GMO anew A teases 23°9 
Herta. 4.08 Fea eaeeseteeaeba epee seen 2a Somerset .....000 EAP Sine emcee 27 
FGI Caen ae i RES RR ee ee RMD ip BL CPELOE igs. petircist ese ae ox esi vices inne Sc 
NO eae LN seer cations wing Soe vs 2 MOD ck. ck SSE cane eR ncte ceeds ve 25° 

INGPEBAI TOD Y voncndeosisdesaneurensgnenss 23°2 GAG 1 Damen eee ae seh eee ee 33°9 
Bea EERIE CLO I 2505.0. yoseoseterierswensevee 30°8 Oe OMe, 402. Aes. cat aaah 3253 
OE uate leet ie amidase Sein a 2.5°O ANOW GMa WORK. i 5.e nase oredscettn 3074 
CaM DPIAges Tee. .iadd sets cd vesosees 31°6 Cumberland iio esis eae ae | 
BM ce hace ue ead RowaehncSoca Pe Westmorland. (ccc. askti-ncetnss 30°8 
OLS ocinectonsaresscoeswtersvincnetsen ction 2,8°2 South: W ales:sssccsanvomeserwues 20°8 
INOTLONK | ....<0+<0 sssavesenensenenseanenan cen 26°5 NOPE N - caca ctcmnatamouttel 2oeF 


16 counties of INTERMEDIATE rank in respect of the proportion 
of the adults occupied in agriculture :— 


All over 10, but none exceeding 20 per cent. (Range 10°2 to r9*4 per cent.) 


Surrey (extra metropolitan) .... 16°2 WisieWiCl, Geicdicobemitoetegso tances hore 
Kent ( RA Vc, Fors WCUCESUER tice witesee ones ee 19'I 
Southarhpton’ cc cerecsecsseererweres 14°7 IN OBES) ssnsraden thewesswtriwinedasngs tevedgaeds 153 
Middlesex (extra metropolitan) 13°1 Derby ssastecnnas Pare renee Sane 14°8 
MAY Fg staic cre aeaeccharantavsate<o derateceh 19°4. CIVCSEEE Ss cancate esate cn ase Mes gant Vs 4 
CPM pelea cde: toshine Gator coisa 18°8 Basti MOPS wacen dat riasnsdadowatcinie sce 18°6 
PIGIGESEOE ae conenennsse ouasnosceedenciie 15°0 Northumberland ...scsesacnsonaine iSiieblige6 
WY OUCERESE catered, «avcewbinersanseonsenrhe iss Wilma tly (ve ext osscthest se cacase. ah 


5 counties, counting the metropolis as one, of LowEsT rank in 
respect of the proportion of the adults occupied in agriculture :— 
All under 10 per cent. (Range 1°6 to 9°8 per cent.) 


EP TIG BUCULOP ONG cise sccnsersnconasoat ddbrees 1°6 Pignea ere: erect cence coats Se eaaee tes 63 
Spa AMIITO™ fescnestdeceernindsnsatesaiss 9°4 Wiest Wome sist seed teaestarioewtrions 9°8 





* Vol. iii, p. 128, “ General Report on the English Census.” 
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§ 4. By taking the population of each section at the four last 
enumerations, the following table is obtained :— 


Taste A.—Population of the Counties in Three Sections in 1831-61 





Rank Population. 











Agriculture. 1831. 1841. 1851. 1861. 
24 COBDTICR wicetete tion Baohest 0.3.0, 4,999,563 | 5,454,428 | 5,839,689 | 6,092,719 
16 yy ee edthar tiene: Intermediate | 4,211,234 | 4,781,170 | 5,276,108| 5,862.477 


5 oh 1 ites Lowest ........ 4,686,000 | 5,678,450 





6,811,812 | 8,111,028 





In the thirty years which elapsed between 1831 and 1861,— 


_ Increased 
in Population. 
The highest counties .........00+ 1,093,156 or 21°9 per cent. 
», intermediate counties ........ 10615983 <5 398. Vos 
95 lowest COUNTICS........cccccccseees 3, ADBO2 0: 55 Poy 3k as 


It is seen by Table A, that in 1831 the population was rather 
equally distributed between the three sections; but that, in 1861, 
in consequence of the diverse rate of increase during the three 
last decades, this equality was destroyed. Thus the population was 
in millions, in— 











The highest counties... 5°0 61 
» intermediate counties .... 4.2 5°9 
» lowest Counties ..........000% 4:7 81 





Tracing the rate of increase through each decade, and noting the 
results, the next table is constructed. 


Taste B.—Decennial Increase in the Population of the Counties. 


Se — Sa ann 





Decennial Increase per Cent. in Population. 
Rank as regards a os pad 

















Sections. Agriculture. 
1831-41. - 1841-51. 1851-61. 
24 COUNTIO s...:.d00cor00f ELISHOSt sree. g*t eg 4°3 
16 93 o= eeananennnns Intermediate 13°5 10°4; i 2 
5 eS Le, Lowest......s000.. Ris 20°0 6"! 








SSIES ER OLE 


tiere each section shows a decline in the decennial rate vf inere- 
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ment; but the decline is greatest in the highest counties and least 
in the lowest. The intermediate counties, with a large decline 
between the first two decades, indicate a tendency to rise in the 
last. 

§ 5. The more immediate object of this paper, however, is to 
investigate the numerical changes which, during the last decennium, 
have taken place in the adult population actually employed in agri- 
culture, and in the two kindred pursuits of arboriculture and horti- 
culture. In 1851 the numbers so employed were 1,576,080; but, 
in 1861, the numbers, exclusive of the persons “engaged about 
“animals,” as this subclass was not placed under agriculture im 
1851, were 1,531,275. This shows that the very large decrease 
of 44,790 persons, or 2°84 per cent., had taken place in the ten 
years. Hight divisions of the kingdom show a decrease, and ¢hree an 
increase. In the eight divisions there is an aggregate decrease in 
the adults employed in agriculture of 54,434; but, on the other 
hand, three divisions show an increase of 9,644; the net result is 
therefore a diminution of 44,790 persons, as already stated. (See 
Table I, Appendix.) The actual and the percentage variations for 
each division, will be found in the next statement :— 


Taste C.—Number of Adults engaged in Agriculture in each Division— 
1851 and 1861. 








Number of Persons 
Aged 20 and upwards, § 
pee sa ee in eal | Difference between | 
criculture (exclusive o ef 
“Number Engaged about des} nad 156k: 
Animals). 










Difference 
per Cent. 






Divisions. 








More. Less. 





1851. 1861. 


oo 


f More. | Less. 








a ree me ee 











———— 



















— 150 | 























































I. The Metropolis ....! 15,837 15,687 — 0°95 
11. South-Eastern........ 184,601 178,146 — 6,455 | — 3°50 
111. South Midland ....| 167,627 163,547 — 4,080 | — | 2°43 
TVG PIASEERD — cicdscncscseneoe 160,249 155,818 — 4,431 § — 2°94, 
v. South-Western ....} 227,554 207,173 | — | 20,381 — 8°96 
vi. West Midland ....| 179,363 179,800 | 437 a O34. — 
vit. North Midland ....) 142,389 144,710 | —_— £°63 —_ 

vit. North-Western .,..| 112,184 119,070 16,886 — | 614 — 
es, Meteo iterate: 137,681 136,909 | — 772 | — | o°%6 

2 Nonbhern(.. jocacsccsss 83,822 78,942 | — 4,880 | — 5°82 
We Wola ihe, sc cavecsers 164,773 181,488 og che one 8°06 
England and Wales... — | 44,790 | — | 2°84 





$570,080 | 15531,290" | 





The South-Western division, that is, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Corn- 
wall, and Somerset, lost 20,381, or 8°96 per cent.; and Wales 13,285, 
or $:06 per cent. It is remarkable that the North-Western division, 
which consists of the counties of Lancaster and Chester, and which 
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contains our largest manufacturing population, shows the greatest 
increase of any division in the number of adults assigned to agri- 
culture. In 1861 there was an increase of 6,886, or 6°14 per 
cent. 

§ 6. The relative proportions of the adult population engaged in 
agriculture in 1851 and in 1861, will be found in the next table. 


Tasty D.—Ratio of Adults engaged in Agriculture to the total Adult 
Fonte: an 1851 and in 1861. 























Number of Persons Ratio per Cent. 
Aged iy and 4 alt io the oe 
ngaged in : i 
a ieee nies the ba aa Ratio in 
mete Number Engaged about 8 
iad ee Animals). and upwards. ¢ 1861, as 
—____—__—_———} compared 
1851. 1861. Usbae Bab 1 ee He 
¥. Fhe’ Metropolis .2%::. 15,838 15,687 1-1 I'O Ore 
11. South-Eastern............ 184,601 178,146 20°8 | 1774 34 
111. South Midland ........ 167,627 163,547 25:4) | 239° 2 
TVs Hastérn) ng..2pe.<osnoien 160,249 155,818 26°) ) zet2 4) 
v. South-Western ........ 227,504 207,173 23°3 | 20°7 [> 2°6 
vi. West Midland ........ 179,363 179,800 Loo hy 539 18 
vit. North Midland. ........ 142,389 144,710 21 |) 20% 10 
vit. North-Western ........ 112,184 119,070 8°3 a4 0°9 
en? Vore e385. MOR de 137,681 136,909 14:3 *}e"6 1°8 
X. Northern ..scssessesssevee 83,822 98,942 16°.) 2279 3°2 
RE. Welsh ia.Bicdeetatnns. tis 164,773 151,488 f 20°7 | 214 fF 4°83 




















England and Wales....| 1,576,081 1,53r260 , FLOR) r9 2°2 





In the first year 16°1 per cent. of the adult population of England 
and Wales was engaged in agriculture; but in 1861 the ratio had 
fallen to 13°9 per cent., which is equal to a decrease of 2°2 per cent. 
In four of the divisions, the fall in the relative proportion has 
exceeded the average decrease. In Monmouthshire and Wales, it 
has fallen from 25°7 to 21°4, a decrease of 4°3 per cent.; in the 
south-eastern counties from 20°8 to 17°4, a decrease of 3°4 per 
cent.; in the northern counties from 16°1 to 12°9, a decrease of 3°2 


per cent.; and in the south-western counties from 23°3 to 20° a 
decrease of 2°6 per cent. 
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| § 7. The relative position, agriculturally, of each division at the 
Census of 1851 and at that of 1861, is shown by Table E :— 


Taste E,— Proportion of Persons Aged 20 and upwards, Engaged in 
Agriculture in each Division of the Kingdom, with the Relative Position 


of each Division. 





























1851. 1861. | 
Agricultural Ratio. Agricultural Ratio. 

Divisions. = 

ee Per Cent. Ree Per Cent. 
BOER ico. s gave cairns sys eases L 26°5 a 25°2 
AS icin Ae ee Rea se ee 2 25°97 3 214 
ses 10 1035) ges 5 76 Leo Me ne Enea 3 2B a. 2 23 °5 
Bowbh-wWeesterid. x..2sccadecasis. de A 23° 4, 2027 
ING@r iia: s52 cock genes eons. 5 Pay 5 Zo" a 
Nouth-Masterm ....0...d0..00.-+... 6 20°8 6 174 
IC eRe CRN ie opig 5 eel ates akesmayn 7 16°I 8 12°9 
Wrest: Midland) .......0)...i0:..85 8 15°5 q ea 
eS aS: Ree etc eee, eer 9 14°3 y 12°5 
WortHa Western ..fcdse..ccde00s 10 8°3 10 7°4 
ie Metropolis: asia Seeds oles 11 i"! EL see) 








Here it is seen that seven of the divisions keep the same rank in 
1861 which they occupied in 1851; and that four change positions. 
The Welsh division sinks one step, and the West Midland rises to 
its place; the Northern sinks one step, and the West Midland 
occupies its rank, and so rises one degree. 

§ 8. There are seventeen counties, counting Wales as two, which 
have experienced an absolute decrease of their adult agricultural 


population. For the purpose of the next table, only those counties 
have been selected which have decreased 1,000 and upwards. 


Taste EF. — Decrease in 1861 as compared with 1851, in the Number 
of Adults Engaged im Agriculture in the undernamed Registration 














Counties. 
Decrease. 
Registration Counties. 
Number. Per Cent. 
rr. Sourn-Hastern— 
‘SLITS AOR Stem Seales caine 2,698 6°5 
POMLATI PLOW scsi onssssinvecoaen sree 3,412 8°8 
DRG sc ashi naried «dp MMS PicanNcdie ip 1,158 4°0 
ur. Sourna MipLtanp— 
UE USS (C108 ee A CORP REPRE 1,095 4°6 
DCR MG cine caaterest en cuditainegaate 1,048 5°2 
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Tasie F.—Decrease of Adults Engaged in Agriculture—Contd. 











Decrease. 
Registration Counties. 
Number. Per Cent. 

1v. EASTERN— 

SAITO va SarcowaesNeueab tea pevewonence 3,306 6°4 
vy. Sourtn-WESTERN— 

NVALUB. cacse Poasawstvec Meee eeaasees 2,837 73 

DOnSEE - 2. ihe scnesput cosenbd Setiouns vanes 1,343 5°6 

DeYOU . ..pecstieukescretntdeapenaes: 9,475 13°3 

Copy. ya ccvssssanacinatgntannacionn 3,917 10" 5 

MORICIICE: Lssoascevagaaat teen enae a 2,809 5°0 
vi. West Mipranp— 

Gloucester -saintewancneees 1,166 Fa 
x. NorTHERN— 

Northumberland .......0sceseces0 1,265 ab 

Cam berlaaid i sccdecautssschensavecton 2,099 a4 
XI, WELSH— 

RLOMMIOWER... siccrbsacocvevedsas Bese: 1,089 rie 

Soutie VW alesincts.-..,eesuononrems 4,530 5°6 

OPER, ogy: Gehan PI AG Seve 7,666 11°O 





It will be seen by the last table that four counties have decreased 
25,588; these are Devon, 9,475, or 13°3 per cent.; Cornwall, 3,917, 
or 10°5 per cent.; South Wales, 4,530, or 5°6 per cent., and North 
Wales, 7,666, or 11°0 per cent. It will, moreover, be found that two 
counties exhibit a decrease in the agricultural population as well as a 
decrease in the population generally ; and nine counties which show 
an increase in the population generally ; with a very marked decrease 
in that part of it which is agricultural. The particulars of the first 
are set out in Table G, and of the second in Table H. 


Taste G.— Two Counties that have Decreased both in the Number of Adults 
Occupied in Agriculture, and in the Number of the Inhabitants at all 
Ages between 1861 and 1851. 











Decrease. Decrcase. 
ener oe Number of Adults Number of the 
Registration Counties. Engaged Population at 
in Agriculture. all Ages. 
Wil 3: agian: 2,837 45904, 
| Suntlork, Aveda eee 3,306 747 











DREN FRE 5 TRI TRS. SEF RS TE TPT A CRI PII Pe AR NEI ES PETE 
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Taste H.—Nine Counties that have Decreased in the Number of Adults 
Occupied in Agriculturc, but which Increasep in the Number of the 
Inhabitants at all Ages between 1861 and 1851. 





Increase 
in Number of the 
Population at 


Decrease in 
Number of Adults 


Registration Counties. Engaged 
co) 




















in Agriculture. all Ages. 
Dey Oi kisi ita ees 9,475 20,074 
Nortit Wales ...s.ccaec: 7,666 14,024 
Some ha keeacsas 4,530 92,266 
Cornwall, ccd ovens 3,917 Ling? 
EARES 225288 otic 3,412 54,608 
MOMIOMSOb sax csscesteriscens ects 2,809 1,043 
SHS B OR ee ccresssctt ee tanns. 2,698 27523 2 | 
Comberland’ ai... 2,099 9,784 
Northumberland _........ 1,265 39,488 





§ 9. There are eleven counties, however, which have increased in 
their agricultural population. These are Kent, Surrey, Rutland, 
West and East York slightly; and Salop, Worcester, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Chester, and Lancashire more markedly; the latter are 
shown in the next table :— 


Taste I.—Sixv Counties that have Increased in the Number of Adults 
Occupied in Agriculture between 1861 and 1851. 





Number of Adults 
Employed 
in Agriculture. 


Registration Counties, Increase per Cent. 








NON os as ed sebiwncanicaiines 1,226 ac5 
WiGrecester oo cscaseeuseonee 2st ri 
MCICCHEEE 5. ssedcrulessasetis 37! 6°0 
LON TEY SP eae a 2,139 233 
SCRE See tee one e Vrayee| 1,550 4°2 
BM CASbOE. © o.oo tnctacksoves 5,336 pian 


Tnerease in the 





§ 10. It may be thought remarkable that our great manufac- 
turing county of Lancaster should exhibit the largest increase in the 
kingdom, in the number and proportion of her agricultural popula- 
tion. In ten years, 1851-61, the increase was 7°1 per cent., or 
5,330 adults. Lancashire is so constantly before our minds as a 
manufacturing and mining district, that we are apt to lose sight 
of her agricultural industry ; and few persons, unfamiliar with 
statisticai mquiries, are aware that this county employs more 
persons in agriculture than any other in England. In 1861 the 


numbers so employed in Lancashire were 80,822 (adults); the 
West Riding of York, which in this respect ranks next, only 


employs 77,168 ; and the purely agricultural county of Lincoln but 
67,357. There are some circumstances connected with the agri- 
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cultural status of the first and last named counties which merit 
record; and, to do this usefully, it is desirable to discriminate for 
Lancashire and Lincolnshire, those who are employed in agriculture 
from those occupied with arboriculture and horticulture. This is 
effected in the succeeding table :— 


Taste J.—TZhe Number of Persons Aged 20 and upwards in 1861, who 
were Occupied in— 








Lincoln. Lancaster. 
Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. Males. Females. 
Agricultite..gnagoin 65,849 | 53,645 | 12,204 | 76,496 | 55,281 | 21,215 
Arboriculture............ 187 187 — 166 165 I 
Horticaltmre 7 8 1,321 1,298 23 4,160 122 38, 


Here it is found that while Lancashire employs 76,496 of her 
adult population in “agriculture”? properly so called, Lincolnshire 
employs 65,849, or nearly 11,000 less hands. 

Now, when we turn to the assessments of the farmers’ profits 
under Schedule B for the year 1859-60, the latest date returned for 
separate counties, we find that the sum in Lincolnshire was more 
than one million over that of Lancashire, though the latter employed 
nearly 11,000 more adults in agriculture. 

The exact figures of the valuation are these, viz.:— 


Gross Annual Income 
Assessed under Schedule B. 


£ 
Ci COMMGHAES s,.c.5 Mui usetivdgeou stone ae 2,64.7,022 
EGC, ae sagoxacr acs eae 1,604,586 
Difference as against Lancashire.... 1,042,436 


There is not the slightest reason to suspect that the valuations 
for the two counties are made on different principles. The value 
assessed in both cases is the full value, whether it be taxable or not. 
‘The value of the property under Schedule B, which in the same year. 
was taxable and taxed, or, in the language of the Inland Revenue 
Department, the “ value charged,’ was for— 


Cees 
AIMCO MMEDILO” 1, Meacsaasancne tava me mereerawantiucnese 1,805,702 
TIATLCHMINEO " sareenc-y funecorte vetcesannetase ten teres 673,224 


These figures indicate that a far greater proportion of the land in 
Lancashire is held by small farmers than in Lincolnshire; but if 
there were any doubt upon the subject, the census of farm holdings 
in 1851 would remove it :— 
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Number of Farms 
Number of Farms. over Ratio to Total. 
100 Acres. 
Tancolnshire s....sccce. cscs: 10,970 2,903 26°5 
Panic sie. o.oivsccieaseanie dose 15,365 565 xa 








In Lincolnshire more than one-fourth of the farms exceed 
100 acres each; but in Lancashire less than one-twenty-fifth come up 
to that size. Not only should we here look to the difference 
between the Lincolnshire and Lancashire farmer, and the capital 
which they can respectively employ, for some explanation of the 
discrepancy between the number of hands occupied and value of the 
results, but also to the character of the cultivation in each county ; 
how far one partakes more of a pastoral character than the other. 
England gathers no agricultural statistics, and consequently a statis- 
tical solution of the latter point is impracticable at present. 

Dividing the farmer’s profits between all the adults ascribed to 
agriculture in each county,* we find, as a fact, that— 

The large farms of Lincolnshire yield 40. per head; and, 

The small farms of Lancashire yield 21/. per head. 

§ 11. It is believed that a considerable proportion of the decrease 
of the labouring population in agricultural districts may be ascribed 
to the conversion of arable into pasture land. Had England adopted 
a system for collecting agricultural statistics, such as Ireland during 
the time here under review has possessed, all conjecture upon the 
question would have been removed. We have, however, one piece of 
statistical evidence upon the subject:—In 1851, the shepherds 
(outdoor) were returned in the census as 12,517, but in 1861 this 
class of farm servants had more than doubled, it was then 25,559. 
There are also one or two indications of increasing agricultural 
enterprise in other directions ; thus, in 1851, no person is separately . 
enumerated as “an agricultural engine and machine worker;’’ but 
in 1861 there are 1,205 so returned. In 1851 there were 55 “ agri- 
cultural implement proprietors ;’’ in 1861 this occupation is ascribed 
to 236 persons. ‘‘ Land drainage service (not in towns),”’ in 1851, 
employed 11 persons ; in 1861 the same calling is recorded of 1,761. 
“Land proprietors ”’ and ‘farmers and graziers’’ have both increased, 
the former by 451, the latter by 304, in the ten years. (Table IJ, 
Appendix.) Whatever may be the causes of that decline in the 
population of certain rural districts ‘which has been discussed in 
this paper, there is no reason for supposing that agriculture in this 
country has not fairly participated, for some years past, in the 
general prosperity of the kingdom. 





* See Table J. The numbers there stated against “ Agriculture,” and the sums 
assessed under Schedule B, are respectively divisor and dividend here. 
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I.—Number of Persons Acep 20 YEARS AND UPWARDS, engaged in Agri- 
culture in England and Wales, according to the Census of 1851 and 


that of 1861. 





Divisions 
and 
Union-Counties. 


1. THE METROPOLIS. 
*1, Middlesex (part of) 
*2,. Surrey 
*3, Kent 


) 
9 


Peet eraeteeterer 


11. SouTH-HASTERN, 
*2. Surrey (part of) 
*3. Kent 

4. Sussex 
5. Southampton............ 
6. Berks 


seer 
eee 
Core e eee eesereereoes 


Peeee reo reserrcaereeere- 


TOURS. sassseteaonaes 
111, SourH-MIDLAND. 
*1. Middlesex (part of) 
7. Hertford 
8. Buckingham 
9. Oxford 
10. Northampton 
11. Huntingdon 
12. Bedford 
13. 


oe ee 
Cree reroene- 
Or eee eee rerssroesere: 

teeeeeee 
Oe eereneeres 


Seat ee eeeeeereeseres 


Oe ee 


14. 
15. 
16. 


evens scas eapeaaneaanentnsene 


Peer teeeereeteereres 


Pee erenreccereerons 


COoereeeooes Pree 


Vv. 
ive 
is. 
eo: 
20. 
a1. 


Pee Oreo eros reel eres sees 


Seee tooo eee eeseecer 


Cornwall 
Somerset 


Coan reansoecenes 


wreccreeroeesoes 


Totals 


eoeerooeoveeroes 


Number of Persons 
Aged 20 and upwards, 
engaged in 
Agniculture int 


More. 












































1851. 1861. 
9,118 8,961 
4,566 4,206 
2,153 25520 
15,837 15,687 
23,446 ZA, 819 
52,391 | 52,533 
41,223 38,528 
38,739 35,327 
28,802 27,644. 
184,601 178,146 | 
12,745 12,656 
23,890 225995 
20,370 19,322 
24,655 24,348 
28,188 27,891 
9,633 9,113 
17,998 17,744. 
30,198 29,678 
167,627 163,547 
49,494: 48,684 
51,564 48,258 
59,191 58,876 
160,249 155,818 
38,931 36,094 
23,958 22,018 
70,816 61,341 
37,479 335562 
56,370 53,561 
227,554 207,193 


+ See note at p. 388. 


i Difference between 
1861 and 1851. 











Difference 
per Cent. 





Less. 


i More. 


Less. 


25837 
1,343 
9475 
3,917 
2,809 


20,381 
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Population of England and Wales. 


I.—Number of Persons Engaged in Agriculture—Contd. 


Divisions 
and 
Union-Counties. 





Number of Persons 
Aged 20 and upwards, 
engaged in 
Agriculture in 





| 1851. 























vi. Wrst MIDLAND. 
22. Gloucester .........:00.06. 36,690 
23. Eleratord: 52.......0... 18,697 
BE OAL) Cosack tcsgessesane sn: 34,934 
A LAMLOFO cS. cccsecesce sds 36,638 
26, Worcester .........c000. 22,690 
GA PW EPWICK! “ccciccccsceven: 29,714 
gC aa Om 179,363 
vit. NortaH Mipnanp. 
Zhe Meieester 6.60. csckcee: 22,841 
20... atta: ies. hoecekerce’. 4,087 
SO RRMCOMN Bice cciningsounece: 65,218 
31. Nottingham ............ 26,817 
Gis ORD YC Sec sees a Fatvansin. 23,426 
MD OteS ese hdacncs: 142,389 
vil. NornTH- WESTERN. 
Bo-, CHWESOY~ Zo scerancaversnss 36,698 
34, Lancaster ............... 75,486 
EE OGAIB IE: aatstones 112,184. 
1x. YorxK Division, 
35. West Riding............ 77,139 
SO MOAR ge Pooh ote 26,449 
37. North ,, 34,093 
Opals: 2.5. ee 137,681 
x. NORTHERN. 
ip. at Bs es0 1 ae eee 20,854. 
39. Northumberland .... 24,924, 
40. Cumberland ............ 27,403 
41. Westmorland............ 10,641 
Dotale.fbreacnccee® 83,822 
XI. WELSH. 
42. Monmouth..........:s000. 14,405 
43. South Wales ............ 80,679 
Bi AN OTE secatiy, ais sceies: 69,689 
PP QURIG << rseke ee Sods 164,773 
Totals of England 
and Wales ........ } 1,970,080 
VOL. XXVII. PART III. 
























1861. 


35.524 | 


18,522 
36,160 
359951 
23,971 
29,672 


179,800 


24,212 

4,163 
675357 
25,956 
23,022 


144,710 


38,248 
80,822 


119,070 


ad 


775168 
26,581 
33,160 


136,909 
19,858 
23,659 


2.55304 
10,323 


78,942 


13,316 
76,149 
62,023 


151,488 


1,531,290 











Difference between 


1861 and 1851. 


| More. 








Less. 


1,166 
175 


—_— 


687 
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EE | ES: | 

















ar |) 
SSS Se 














Difference 
per Cent. 
More. Less. 
— 3°18 
== 0°94 
3°51 oo 
— 1°88 
5°65 —_ 
— O°14, 

0°24 “— 
6°00 —— 
1°86 — 
3°28 

= 3°21 
— 192 
1°63 — 
422 ed 
707; — 
6°14: = 
0°04: <== 
0°50 case 
= 2°74 
— 0°56 
sac 4°78 
—_— 5°08 
— 97°66 
— pas 
= 4°82 
a 7°56 
— 5°61 
—— ET" oOo 
— 8°06 
—— 2°84 

Pg 
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II1.— Number of Persons, av aut Aaus, engaged in Agriculture in England and 
Wales, enumerated at the Census of 1851 and of 1861. 









| Difference per Cent. 



























Persons. Difference. 
Special Occupations. 

1851. 1861. More. Less. More. Less. 
and propricbOr jencstiviescsen: 30,315 30,766 451 — 15 — 
Parmer, Grazer 2... 00. .0szeeee: 249,431 249,735 304 oe Ol —_— 
Farmer’s, grazier’s wife ....... 164,618 163,765 — 0°5 
Farmer’s son, grandson, ed : 

brother, nephew Louie \ 111,704 a aie 
Farmer’s daughter, grand- ee! : 
daughter, sister, niece } 105,147 Sai 3? see 
Harn Dawlhge Wish coe 10,561 15,698 48°6 Sgr 
Agricultural labourer : me 
(Out-GOOry) Peicoeentctee } 902 ya7 Pio: a 
Shepherd (out-door) ....... sat RATE ZR ERO 104°2 = 
Farm servant (in-door)........ 288,272 204,962, res 28°9 
Land surveyor, land estate \ 3,064 4,702 53-5 “ae 
ALONG Bape mee 
Agricultural student ............ 104 490 371°2 = 
lop grower Gi esectecsas 30 33 10:0 re 
Willow rod grower, dealer .. 60 35 a 41°7 
Teazle grower, merchant. .... 85 81 y 4° 
Agricultural implement . 3 = 
PPOPPICUOR Ted Naveen. secve0. a ay? — 
Agricultural engine and at it ik 
machine worker ........ a Sh 
Land drainage service al 1,761 15909'1 ix 
(not in towns) Seta. ie: 
Colonial planter, farmer... 16 gi 468°8 =: 
Others connected with 128 ee ee: 8°6 a 
ASVICUMURE: c552 ae. 0 Saeuvedes 
Woodman, wood gatherer.... 7,772 8,916 14°7 = 
Others connected with = 
arboriculture ............ a a 95°8 
Gardener ue domestic 
servant) . ; ee a 78,533 fa 
Nurseryman, | woman 
(horticulturist)  sssstsce \ ee 2a ~ i 
Watercress grower ..........000. 39. .|- 55 ore 
Others connected with 947 ‘ 
horticulture chia: 2 oe 
0) hee ek ey 2,011,447 | 1,924,110 4°3 





* The total of Order 8 of the “ Agricultural Class ;” Order 9, ‘“ Persons engaged about, 
“‘ Animals” being excluded, see ‘Census of Occupations, 1861.” 
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' Statistics ef Merrroprorrran and Provinctan GEnerat 
Hosprrats for 1862. 


Tue publication of the statistics of the General Hospitals of London 
for the year 1862 has been delayed by causes to which it is not 
necessary here to advert. 

It will be seen that the information embodied in the following 
tables is not complete, inasmuch as no returns have been received 
from the Middlesex and University College Hospitals. In some 
instances the returns have been received in a somewhat imperfect 
state. 

A new table, showing the deaths and rates of mortality in 
St. George’s Hospital in the thirty-six years from 1827 to 1862 
inclusive, is added to the present statement; and it may be well to 
state that similar returns from other London hospitals, if forwarded 
to this Society, will be included in future reports. 

Abstracts of the returns from twelve county hospitals and 
hospitals of the large provincial cities are also added to this report. 
These summaries will be found to contain valuable information, 
especially when compared with the statistics of the metropolitan 
hospitals. 

The first report issued by this Society, with an account of the 
circumstances under which it was prepared and published, will be 
found in the Journal of this Society for September, 1862. 


Note.—The following letter has been received from St. Thomas’s Hospital :— 


“ To the Secretary of the Statistical Society. 


“ Sir,—In forwarding the accompanying statistics on behalf of myself and the 
<* Surgical Registrar, Mr. Croft, I would beg your attention to the peculiar 
** circumstances under which St. Thomas’s Hospital has been placed during the 
“past year; that the old hospital was closed in July, and that for several weeks 
<* previously the number of in-patients gradually dwindled from 460 down to about 
** 28, in consequence of no fresh patients having been admitted; that the new 
“« hospital here was opened towards the end of September, at first with very few 
** patients, the number soon increasing to about rgo. It is evident, from the great 
“« discrepancies between these numbers, that the average number taken for the 
<‘ whole year would by no means represent the real state of things ; and on this 
** account we have thought it advisable to refrain from furnishing statements as to 
*‘ the average number resident daily and the mean residence. It will also be 
** evident that the fluctuating numbers resident would also have some effect on the 
“‘ other portions of the statistics. 

“| am, Sir, 
«Your most obedient Servant, 
“J. Wate Hicxs.” 


“« St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
“ 30th June, 1863.” 
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Taste 1.—General Results. (No distinction 


nc een 8 ee 
Remaining | Admitted Discharged 



























































Hospital. lst January, during Total. Well or Relieved. 
1862. the Year. Convalescent. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
St. Bartholomew’s ...,...s0ee- 522 5,389 5,911 4,371 airs 
GUYS ncsnteesedonedacdasensaseesioncaness 483 4,888 55371 2,443 1,525 
See PR OmaE Ss nicannnneesireeceres 452 2,324 2,776 1,404 837 
OMAGH ed aise ecsssvart enone ookores 355 4,164 4,519 1,784 1,762 
St. George’s .scccccserereeveane, 314 3,702 4,016 1,599 1,726 
WEA ATOSEX sec cecisé atgeeonvenotencs — — = = — 
Ste REY Ss Saosin aeeerstteetae = 136 1,704 1,840 1,046 427 
Westminster .....ccecscorerres 149 1,820 1,969 1,061 544, 
King’s College  ...ssssssseerevre. 126 1,614 1,740 916 404. 
TUIVELBIEY j.0005,005eassecsvereescosers — —- — es = 
Royal Free ..........00 ane WEDD Ae 72 1,254 1,326 817 283 
Charing Cross, ...c...caeeveees 103 950 1,053 887 eee 
Metropolitan Free.........0..++. 14 107 121 73 33 
Great Northern ........cccssees. 10 111 121 — = 
Totals (so far as 
TECWLNEA) ..sessseesee } ab Byles 30,763 16,408 7,541 
Tass Il.—Medical and Surgicat 
Medical Wards. 
Hospital. Remaining | Admitted Remaining | 
lst January, during Total. Discharged.| Died. [1st January 
1862. the Year. 1863. 
es eee | No. No. No. 
St. Bartholomew’s .... 211 2,052 2,263 1,679 394 
Gayg8 acento an se ianators: 204 2,000 25204 1,723 292 
St. Thorias S.,.. Pict 193 1,155 1,348 1,121 144 
DOMAOT a spcoavenssiwnseesss 100 1,300 1,400 1,156. 7 435 
St. George's cress 118 1,652 1,770 | 1,465 193 
Middlesex wscessesee. — —_— “= —_ = 
Pts LAINE, sersvasuesinen 61 904, 965 805 95 
Westminster ............. — — wien wes 2: 
King’s College ......... 60 906 966 769 122 
University "orice de: coe = oo = nae 
Royal Free . 3.0.4... Sane _ — — me 
Charing Cross............ 38 419 457 376 47 
Metropolitan Free .... t 42 49 44, 3 
Great Northern ........ _— _ —— — eae ~ 


i a er | — 
-_-_-ee-oeoeo 


Totals (so far 992 10,430 | 11,422 | 9,188 | 1,425 


as returned) 
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of Sex; nor of Medical or Surgical Cases.) 









































Discharged Remaining Brought 
Unrelieved. for Died. lst January, in Hospital. 
Special Reasons. 1863. Dead. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
236 218 605 481 19 St. Bartholomew’s 
346 87 468 502 6 Guy’s : 
7 97 226 * 195 6 St. Thomas’s 
35 253 318 367 a London 
17 68 315 291 Il St. George’s 
—_ —_ ~~ _— — Middlesex 
21 50 164 132 II St. Mary’s 
a 9 188 167 — Westminster 
80 47 163 130 12 King’s College. 
= == — aaa — University 
43 9 91 83 —- Royal Free 
— — 83 83 oo Charing Cross 
2 — 6 7 — Metropolitan Free 
—- 1 5 2 —_ Great Northern 
Totals (so far as 
797 839 2,632 2,440 65 { oe 
Cases, without distinction of Sex. 
Surgical Wards. 
Remaining Admitted Remaining Hospital. 
lst January, | during Total. Discharged, Died. lst January, 
1862. the Year. 1863. 
No. No. Ko: No. No. No. 
311 Soon 3,648 3,146 211 291 St. Bartholomew’s 
279 2,888 3,167 2,678 176 313 Guy’s 
259 Li 1,434 1,234 88 112 St. Thomas’s 
255 2,864 3,119 2,678 183 | 258 London 
196 2,061 2457 1,945 133 L179 St. George’s 
— — — — — _ Middlesex 
75 811 886 750 69 67 St. Mary’s 
— —— — — — | — Westminster 
66 708 774 678 | 41 55 King’s College 
aa ag ran) se — _ University 
—— — o— —_ —_ Royal Free 
65 531 596 511 36 49 Charing Cross 
7 65 42 64, 3 5 Metropolitan Free 
— — men — — — Great Northern 
1,513 14,440 | 15,953 | 13,684 | 940 | 1,829 | Totals (so far as 


returned) 
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Statistics of Metropolitan and 


[Sept. 


Taste I1].—Average Number of Patients and Mean Residence. 
nee rny UiinenrnennnntinnnnnnnpnnnRERRRERRERREIREERRREREEREERERRERIEE GRRRRRROREEEEEREEEEieerEnenenemeienemnemmmmnnn 














































































































All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
Yuml Average Numb Average Number 
Hospital. pe ae Mean A eadent % mene Resident” Mew 
Resin >t 4 - 2 ate ole eR OSI Resi- — 
| 
Males.| Females.| Total. dence. Males. | Females.|Total. dence. Males. |/Females.|Total. dence, 
7 No. cf No. No. Days. | No. No. No. ; No. No. | No. | Days 
St. Bartholomew’s| — oe 544} 40 a — |—| 30 — — |}—| 50 
GUY G.. atnecertuaa 283 | 211 494 | 33 108 97 |20¢| 33 [175 | 114 [289] 33 
St. Thomas’s........ = —= ame ae Wi! eee Noe: at ree == 4 oa 
Wiowdotie::.. Acesdsavee 993 leila i oe 30 55 4A, 99| 29 177 | 69. 1.246." SE 
St. George’s ........ 168 | 139 S07 har 57 58 [iig| 24 {111 81 [1t92| 3Gg 
Middlesex............ a9 — = = = amet salle eae ot = es 
Bu, NEAIY Sisicac. 76 | 64 140 | 30 29 36 654° 26 47 | 28 75| 34 
Westminster ....) — Aas — — — SF ae a aa = =e i 
King’s College ....| — ae 135 31 i ae | see | Se > Se 
AUMMVErsiby <2... = = = = = ae gos) Mees Ee cee es 
Royal Free ......... aS = = — — at? Meas |: ea ~< — 4 ae 
Charing Cross ....|. — — 93 | 32 — SS 3 = — | >=) 
Metropolitan Free 5 5 io 30 14 13 3| 23 3h 3h 7|.37@ 
Great Northern ..|. — — = — — — ee ee — — } == ? ae 
; i | Average : Average | Average 
Totals (so far! res | 531 | 2,068 | 32 12503| 2363 |487| 27 1518k| 295% |809| 86mm 
as returned) 3 
» 
Taste 1V.—Rate of Mortality. 
All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases, 
Hospital. Males Males Males 
Males. | Females. and Males. | Females. and Males. | Females. and i= 
Females. Females. Females. 
Bae ent.| Per ent. Benient, jer cnt. |) Rerient. Per cnt. | Percnt.| Per cnt. Per cnt. . 
St. Bartholomew’s| — — 10°? — oo 17°4: — — 57 a7 
CSU Bin. es teaasatss 10°1 8°8 9°6 Ho" TT), es i4°4 6°6 5°4: 61 
St. Thomas’s........ 10:0 7°2 8°9 14-0 7-9 LE°3 6-7 6°4, 6°6 
OMG OUcasecascees 78 es 4°6 aa B:0i> WV ret: 6°2 6°7 64 
St. George’s ........ 10°5 6°5 8°49 14-7 8°5 11°6 ae AA. 64 = 
Middlesex............ — — — — — — —_ — ae : 
St. Mary sss. 9°9 73 8°8 12°8 7°2 9°9 her 79 4°8 
Westminster yee — — Sans = 2 - cae. ars nee 
King’s College ....) 10°8 76 9°8 | 16:0 9°0 to 6:0 4:0 5°3 
University... ave -- — — — = = — a — 
Royal Free ....... == es — —_ si = ae nee _ = 
Charing Cross ....) — aut es) en sas ez ae aS — a 
Metropolitan Free 6°5 3°5 5°O 8°3 4.0 6°0 2° 1 OO 4°m : 
Great Northern ..) — = us a ee ae see ae ee 
Average (so far | : 
as returned) Aes ai 8°6 am 11°7 mis ar 6°0 
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TasLeE V.—Admissions and Deaths in General and Special Wards. 





General Wards. 


(Medical and Surgical.) Special Wards. 


General and Special Wards. 





Hospital. 
























































Admitted. | Died. | fic | Admitted. | Died. | Admittea.| Died. | yetreity, 
No. No. Per cnt. No. No No. No. Per cnt. 
St. Bartholomew’s... = — cee ae oe ms nas ie ee 
NGS eee 3,828 455 | 11°88 1,040 13 4,888 468 9°57 
St. Thomas’s........... — = a3 = aos ae aN, 1 
PIOTICOU 5.52003 --0<02ceie- — — aaa Em ae — ae no 
St. George’s ........... 3,713 326 8°97 Nil Nil 3,713 326 8°99 
Middlesex................ —— — ae a peas es nae pa 
Bre. WEAR YS. ick vases) 1,619 1624 -x6°0 96 2 P7715 164 9°56 
Westminster........... 1,820 181 9°94 Nil Nil 1,820 181 9°9 
King’s College .......} 1,626 163} 10°02 8 Fe 1,626 163 | 10°o 
University _........... — — — = = ae rea ae 
mroyal Free ...0-2.... — — = ime pe rat ae 6°38 
Charing Cross ....... — _ — — =a _ =: eas 
Metropolitan Free .. 121 6 4°9 Nil Nil 126 6 Aig 
Great Northern 11 5 4°5 = ats ae wt oS 
Totals (so far ee Average 
as returned) } 12,888 | 1,298 or5 1,136 15 | 13,888 | 1,308 8°4 





TasLeE VI.—Number of Admissions and Deaths; and the Death-rate in St. George’s 
Hospital during Thirty-Siz Years, 1827-62. 


\ 











Years Admissions. 
1827 «..... 1,607 
28 1,584 
ES 1,594 
§3 Se 1,572 
1.81 re 1,635 
0 ae 613 
[oo 1,742 
67) ae 1,906 
BOD cctivess ns oll 
BIO. ones: 2,235- 
BL dep ecs: 2,694, 
FOF pices: 2,786 
30! 2 3,010 
As 5 sts 2,988 
BBAL ....... 2,968 
he 3,141 
“fk eR 3,155 
es ee 3,284 
PAB, ci... 3,205 














Deaths. | fatal 
210 13°0 
190. ay) 
2.4.0 15°0 
225 14:°3 
2.09 12°7 
196 12:1 
218 12°5 
Pag Er-9 
226 11°3 
241 10°7 
268 9°8 
312 11°2 
244. 81 
277 8°9 
2,65 8°9 
238 74 
204. 6°4 
293 8°9 
295 9°2 














Years. Admissions. | Deaths. 
1846 ........ 3,375 296 
CAT case 3,265 263 
"AS. Mats. 3,334 267 
AD: cathe 3,201 264 
HOOP ceasaess 2,981 232 
1) 555) moreno 3,289 267 
Oh arene: 3,518 252 
TOON iibaaise 8,479 270 
i eee 3,703 396 
"BOR wists: 3,476 330 
LSSO" cs. 3,512 2.98 
HATE Seo 3,530 304 
No: eee 3,372 2s 
AOE ies 3,497 292, 
OO) vette: 3,625 333 
1861 3,646 318 
OZ sdaauas 3,713 326 


Rate of 


Mortality. 





oe 


endl 
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COUNT 


TaBLE 1.—General Results. (No distinction 
nr A SES SASS SS SSNS SD TSS SSS DRS SS RSE SES AS SS 


Remaining | Admitted Discharged 

















Hospital. lst January, ; during Total. Well or Relieved. 
1862. the Year. Convalescent. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
York County apc:hs.iiectess: 49 595 644 348 174 
Devonshire (Buxton, ap 
Derbyshire) | ........ccc00005 } ~ i 738 ae 
Norfolk and Norwich............ 104 936 1,040 710 83 
Taunton and Somerset ........ 86 806 892 755 — 
Stockport (infirmary) . 14 290 304 234 20 
Gloucester hip. a 103 603 406 193 323 
me oe Isle of Wight (in- 5 135 Pe 98 20 
EOMALY) oink emcansaed 
West Sussex, Hast Hants, 
and Chichester (infir- 36 321 357 94 180 
INGLY) aivssisingartarneeenint 
Hull General (infirmary) ....) 109 971 1,080 629 43 
Citeltenhata, sincaienes sas 3: 67 531 598 354 125 
Leicester ........008 Ar iris: ee ORS 59 896 955 610 7A 
Wolverhampton ..c30i.c. css. 53 546 599 245 218 
Potala. ,...ccotnecsecd oes 695 7,358 8,053 4,944 1,260 





Taste I1.—Medical and’ Surgical 

















Medical Wards. 
Hospital. Remaining | Admitted Dis- Remaining 
lst January,| during Total. Died. | 1st January, 
1862. the Year. charged. 1863. 
No. No. No. | No. No. No. 
York County yas ducsdiin 20 24.4 264 219 21 24, 
Devonshire (Buxton, 

Derbyshire)  ......csecee < +. a “n <=. 
Norfolk and Norwich _........ 38 400 438 366 22 50 
Taunton and Somerset ........ _ — — — _ 
Stockport (infirmary) ........ — — — — — 5 
Gloucester 5. PLO as 28 204: 232 190 16 26 
Royal Isle of Wight (in- 

FYMAATY). aveacatesscnteatenensct <a = ae <a ee ma 
West Sussex, Hast Hants, 

and Chichester (infir- } 19 139 158 127 10 21 

DAB) * eccarcdonadsertmsnnocen 
Hull General (infirmary) .... 46 438 484 408 38 38 
Cheltenham... Gai.Arineeane 31 180 215 183 10 18 
Leicester  .ciscssemteeeence — — — — — — 
Wolverhampton  .......s.0000 22 154 176 176 = oe 


Totals (so far ia 


LECUPNE) .....0.s0005 


204 1,759 1,963 1,669 | 117 182 
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HOSPITALS. 
of Sex; nor of Medical or Surgical Cases.) 











Discharged Remaining | Brought 
Unrelieved. for Died. Ist January, in Hospital. 
Special Reasons, 1863. Dead. 
No. * No. No. No. No. 
29 — 39 54: Nil York County 
Devonshire (Buxton 

22 - t te si Derbyshire) 
14 Gon ae 4A, 114 9 Norfolk and Norwich 
49 _ 17 us -— Taunton and Somerset 
-— — 23 27 Nil Stockport (infirmary) 

4 62 31 93 > Gloucester » 

4 3 7 8 4 Bee Isle of Wight (in- 

rmary) 
West Sussex, East Hants, 
3 20 20 40 5 and Chichester (infir- 
mary) 

11 216 69 112 Nil Hull General (infirmary) 

9 36 15 59 55 Cheltenham 
44, or bk 139 es Leicester 

6 26 51 53 i Wolverhampton 

208 476 368 788 te Totals 





Cases, without distinction of Sex. 

















Surgical Wards. 
Remaining | Admitted Dis- Remaining Hospital. 
lst January,| during Total. Died. | 1st January, 
1862, the Year. charged. 1363. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

29 301 380 332 18 30 York County 

os De. as os eis we Devonshire (Buxton, 
Derbyshire) 

66 536 602 507 31 64, Norfolk and Norwich 

-- — — —_ — — Taunton and Somerset 

a _ _ — — 22 Stockport (infirmary) 

75 399 474 392 15 67 Gloucester ; 

aut i ae =e weA es Royal Isle of Wight (in- 
firmary) 

West Sussex, East Hants, 

17 182 199 170 10 19 ; and Chichester (infir- 
mary) 

63 533 596 491 31 74 Hull General (infirmary) 

36 351 387 341 5 AL Cheltenham 

— —_ _ — — —— Leicester 

31 392 423 — — — Wolverhampton 











317 2,744 3,061 2,233 | 110 317 Totals (so far as returned) 
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Taste IIIl.—Average Number of Patients and Mean Residence. 





All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
5 Average Number Average Number Average Number 
Hospital. Resident. Meg Resident. — Resident. Mee 
Resi- Resi- Resi- 





Males. | Females.| Total. dence. Males. |Females.|Total. dence. Males. |Females.|Total. dence 


No. No. No. | Days. 

WorksCounity Acasa —|— 61} 88 

Devonshire (Buxton, \ 
Derbyshire) ........ 

Norfolk and Norwich ..|| 71 | 50 |121]. 42 

Taunton and Somerset.| — | — | —] .— 











er 


No. No. | No. | Days. 


ese GS — me— 


Stockport (infirmary)....) —]| — }|—{| — 

















Gloucester 2 36 98! — 49 | 22 a1 | — 
Royal Isle of Wight } 8 5 F21) 86 ie i ye | a 

(aay) s-s0sst 5: 

West Sussex, East 
Hants, and Chi- —| — 37; — aT ee |e 
chester (infirmary) : 
oe pales (infir- \ 60 | 29 89| 28 an 1 ae sol 3a 
Cheltenham A:vavccn 24} 32 56| 85 i a ee 36| Se 
TiiCCALCY 1s.0:c00 oe svdaaaae as — |} | at 
Wolverhampton............ —} — 58| 35 ga 35, — 
Totals (so far as Le | Average 5 sacar: ae en Averas 
retur ned) ... vj) a 225 | 152 | 533 153 | 78. (273) Sam 






































All Cases. Medical Cases. Surgical Cases. 
Hospital. 
Males. |Females. donee Males. |Females. e mae Males. |Females. sRatgof 
Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per ent. } Per ent. Per ent.| Per AG Per cnt.| Per cnt. Per cnt. 

Work, Coumahy sawcstecsincessensces 3°0 | 3:0 6"0 = — =e = ars = 
Devonshire (Buxton, \ me a oh k ie -: ee lie = 

Dery SWOT’) reseeke-ce- Fase 
Norfolk and Norwich............ Stet aL Kot TS | 2s BO 4°8 | 61 5°1 
Taunton and Somerset. ........ 18 1:3 25 — nes “si = poses — 
Stockport (infirmary) ....2.) .—= = 7°9 — — } — — — —@ 
Gloucester whet Beg BO. LO Oc) aed — 36 Jom, _ 
el, Isle of Wight Go} oer 5 £0 8°3 16 doe 1-2 as a 

IMABIEY Vi cee yan auaszadoras 
West Sussex, East Hants, 

and Chichester (infir- +] 6°9 5:0 6°32, 8°6 5°1 hae 5°8 4°8 5°4 

WAI). ahs tvae names J 
Hull General (infirmary) ....| 7°5 | 40 | 60 | 9:2 | 47 | oy 1 5-2 | 5:0 | ‘5:2 - 
Chelona: issucnese cower — — 3°O — —_ 2°0 => — 1 °Gae 
BCICeSUEN |, <...5acceaveastecavuloveten — = 5°7 — — _— — — — 
Wolverhampton ck. —- — 9°3 — — — — — — 


Average (so far a 


TETUTNEA) ....s000000 
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Taste V.—Admissions and Deaths in General and Special Wards. 





General Wards. 





























(Medical and Surgical.) Special Wards. General and Special Wards. 
Hospital. 
Admitted. | Died. | fucifty. | Admitted. | Died. | Admitted.| Died. Tae 
No. No up Pare | No. || Ne: No. No. | Per ent. 
COUT 0.55.05 500. enoncinaes 595 39 6°5 Nil Nil 595 39 6°5 
es er eee ee 
wrfolk and Norwich* ........ 936 48 er - e 936 48 a 
unton and Somerset ....... 806 17 oe 45 a 851 17 "9 
ockport (infirmary) ........ 290 23 7°9 Nil Nil 290 23 9°9 
oucester ss ica. 1806 31 4°3 2 - 706 31 4% 
1 Isle of Wight (in- 
ary) pit Eakins a — 7 5} ”? = Hee 7 5°} 
est Sussex, Hast Hants, 
and Chichester (infir- 321 20 (Ses ‘i 5 321 20 6°2 
II oe sn seg 4S ces eh sno 
ul General (infirmary) ....) — —_ — — = = se ss 
ET oe ee — — — — — _ — — 
MOE A. oo Wone vo do Poewoas 8k — — — — — —- — — 
elverhampton................... —_ — — — — —_ — — 
i. ek wr ae 4,528 |186 | 4:6 45 | Nil | 4,573 | 186 | 4:6 








Note.—In all these tables the blanks (—) must be understood to imply an absence of information. 
e information comprised in Table V respecting special wards, was supplied by the several hospitals 
answer to a circular letter sent by the honorary secretaries of the Statistical Society. The inquiry 
s suggested by the wide differences existing in the rates of mortality in hospitals having many 
cumstances in common. 

SUERTE 


* Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 
SS NL EE SS a ET ST TS TE I EE EE I SS Sa IS 





Table for 22 Years. Table for 90 Years.+ 
Rate of Rate of 
Total | M oRay Total | Mortality 
(Yer ; 
Deaths.| — ee 3 Deaths. ( oe 
centage.) centage). 





ee 


cal number of Total number of in- 





n-patients ad- patients admitted 4 
nitted during LET yl 25 Si) during the last I 
he last 22 years DOV Years. cuivsesekss. 

Average 47 Average 5°5 
erage number of’ Yeezly- Average number of Yearly, 
n-patients ad- } 823 39 «J in-patients ad- ; 580 33 
nitted yearly ..... mitted yearly 


+ This table includes 22 years of the previous table. 
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1.—The Diffusion of Cheap Literature in England. 


Mr. Epwarp Barnes, in addressing the House of Commons 
recently, stated some valuable and very gratifying facts as to the 
progress made of late years in the education of the people, and in 
the diffusion among them of a cheap but wholesome periodical 
literature. 

The following extracts have been taken from Mr. Baines’ 
speech :—* 

“You will allow me, however, to bring before you two branches of 
evidence which are to my mind absolutely conclusive and irresistible 
on the subject. The first has reference to education, the second to 
our periodical and popular literature. * * * * In 1831 there 
were no statistics of education later than those obtained by 
Lord Brougham’s Commission in 1818; and indeed it was the 
children of 1818 who were the men of 1831, and had to exercise the 
franchise. What was the proportion, according to these statistics, 
of the educated among the population? The whole number of day 
scholars in England and Wales was only 674,883, and the proportion 
to population was 1 in 17. It is true that after the Reform Bull 
passed there was another Royal Commission, which showed that the 
proportion at that time had very much increased, and in the year 
1833 it was ascertained that the number of scholars had increased 
to 1,276,947, being in the proportion of 1 to 11 of the population. 
In the year 1858 it was found by the last Royal Commission on 
Education that the scholars amounted to 2,535,462, bearing the 
proportion of 1 in 7°7 to the population. And we learn from the 
Census of 1861 that the number of scholars (including, however, 
those receiving private tuition) was then 3,150,048, being in the 
proportion of 1 in 6°4. This shows England to have become one of 
the best educated countries in the world. Between 1833 and 1861 
the population of England and Wales increased only 40 per cent., 
but the increase of day scholars was 147 percent. * * * * #* 

“‘ But there is another branch of evidence which is still more 
important, and that is the amount of popular literature which is now 
distributed. There has been a marvellous spread of cheap literature, 
and the facts I shall lay before you will, I hope, induce those who 


* 11th May, 1864. 
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were inclined to find a good deal of fault with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade for advocating 
the repeal of the paper duty, to forgive those right honourable 
gentlemen for the part they took in that question. For the facts 
J am about to state | am indebted mainly to Mr. John Francis, the 
publisher of the Atheneum, who has obtained the assistance of 
Messrs. Mitchell, publishers of the Newspaper Press Directory, and of 
the principal publishers of periodical and serial literature in London. 
The newspaper circulation is given for the United Kingdoin :— 


Newspaper Circulation in 1831 and 1864. 

















1831. 
Stamps Issued to Newspapers: 
EEO LANE. wee ae teases ssh Po cnceancavdneaeevonceveeante 32,000,000 
go ERC AIAG AS, 0,24 sss snosttendt taonnsoss ssnowane su davsstewes ctegse 4,360,564 
SPROUL LAN tek 8. Sactc ceanatiencsarded couieea ioe sai Mees 2289950 
Total for the United Kingdom ............ 38,648,314 
Copies T dl 
London Papers— 1864, in tile Whole Year. 
Daily (daily circulation) ........ 248,000 .... 87,776,000 
Weekly (weekly circulation)... 2,263,200 .... 117,686,400 
Total circulation of London papers vue 20554.62,400 
Provincial Papers— 
Daily (daily circulation). 
In England (27 papers)... 263,000 
59 JW ales:..c. (, 1 paper) <.«cissceatre 2,000 
4) Ereland - (84 papers) .:..csisd.c0 96,000 
GES CO AEST Gs Pere em ae 77,000 
jp DORSOY once (LE PAPEL) Cecsdensccacsas 1,000 
(52 Papers) .c0.1 teaches 439,000 ..... 137,407,000 





[In 1854 there were only 5 provincial daily 
papers, with an aggregate circulation of 
10,000 copies per day. ] 


Weekly (961 papers). 














(Weekly circulation) .........00e0 3,907,500 .... 203,190,000 
Total circulation of provincial papers.... 340,597,000 
Grand total in the United Kingdom ............eec 546,059,400 


Or 1,313 per cent. more than in 1831, 


“This is only as to political information, but there has happily 
sprung up a vast amount of most useful and interesting literature 
in the shape of magazines, periodicals, and serials, the increase of 
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which has been even more marvellous than the increase of the 
newspapers. I have here the monthly returns of the magazines and 
journals of a literary, scientific, and religious kind in London and 
some of the principal cities. * * * * TI find that in London 
there are published monthly :— 


Literary Periodicals and Serials in 1864. 























vumber 
Description. # of : Price. pouty 
Publications. Issue. 
Monthly— 
FROLISIOUS 57.) ccreras seetiaannreateasasences doen vacabenes 84 3d. to 5d. | 1,469,500 
. Pp 6d. and 
” TAQ AZINES wrserceveececeseresercererenrees 2% upwards 400,000 
Pommperamee: Ce Wasiss-ciecscamacsrerentes cane: 20 zd. to 3d. 993,250 
Useful, educational, and entertaining .... 19 1d. to 6d. 338,500 
Magazines and serials of a higher class 54 ls. to 2s. 6d.| 244,850 


firms, highly embellished and illus- 
trated (per number)... ee 


Serials issued by great publishing 
— ls. to 3s. 6d. 363,250 




















Total of monthly publications ............... — — 3,609,350 
Weekly Issue. 
Weekly— 
TROLL QUO UB tases ccetsustracierenetessidednssers ste Mecen sara 15 Id. and 13d.} 489,600 
Useful, educational, and entertaining, a 
including serial republications of 32 1d. to 3d. 734,000 
standard Works ....:..0..600042 salts. 
Journals, containing novels, tales, bio- = 
graphical sketches, GC. ......40<..50--009- } *3 3d. and 1d, | 1,053,000 
Romances, exciting wonder and horror 8 1d. 195,000 
Immoral publications (three years ae? ae 1d. eae’ 
BZy5OO) — essersercssessesonssnnsencanenroassens ress 
Pree=thimking, Winder 2.2 ycngevaas severe. — — 5,000 
Total of weekly publications..............000.- = — 2,435,600 
Grand total of monthly and weekl 
ts: ae y 2 an 6,094,950 


PUbleCa HOME fb .00..cvxeaengnrunries tee aematoen: 





“The aggregate circulation of monthly magazines in 1831, as 
estimated by those best qualified to judge, did not exceed 125,000, 
whereas now it is three millions. I believe the sale of weekly 
magazines would not then be more than 125,000. ‘There were 
serials published, which I believe may be taken at something like 
120,000; and I should be far beyond the mark if I say that at that 
time there were 400,000 monthly and weekly copies of literary 
periodicals issued. The number now is 6,094,950, or jifteen fold the 
number in 1830! I am sure this result will be regarded as most 
gratifying, and I believe there are few who could have anticipated 
the possibility of such a change from sweeping away the taxes on. 
knowledge, and throwing open, I may say, the flood-gates of 
knowledge to the people.” 
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II.—The Criminal Statistics of Aberdeen for Twenty Years. 


From the Aberdeen Herald of the 21st May :— 


“Some of the county gentlemen, in their discussion on the motion of 
Mr. Thomson of Banchory that the Prison Board be authorized to contribute to 
the funds of Oldmill Reformatory, raised the question whether the landward part 
of the county has specially benefitted by the establishment of this and kindred 
institutions ; and Mr. Edmond, of Kingswells, also called attention to the circum- 
stance that our prison expenditure, instead of diminishing, quite recently increased. 
Add to this the consideration that the number of criminals committed to prison has 
also increased—the total for 1863 being the greatest that has been reached for the 
past twenty years—and that the number of offences reported in the county during 
the past year was 50 per cent. greater than the number reported in 1856. Facts 
like these, on the first blush, seem to leave no room for escape from the 
conclusion that crime is sadly on the increase. But these statistical appearances 
on examination prove deceptive; and by way of aiding the public as well as 
the committee of county gentlemen who have been appointed by the Commissioners 
of Supply to take bearings and ascertain how the land really lies in this matter, we 
have prepared a series of tabular views, bringing out various aspects of the question 
that may have escaped the notice even of some who are familiar with the ordinary 
official reports. 

“ The following statement shows the apparent increase in the crime of the 
county :— 


Number of Offences Reported in the County. 


Year ending Year ending 

March March 

eas acteMtacncias See usta 633 DSO ies (opin eslotni-n acedoleees 664 
TAT vee acess unsask sss.tns 508 UD. ad oct sidiren test Inti 734 
Aran samisnseducal-nadettaiet 563 ts hapWi sivas aicinaaticnawunds 810 
CEOK, POM. eee cn 652, SS OPURUEL PAN, Toe 1,026 
BENS Siri sha Se Sub devea ees 670 “GOP 42825) ate hea a 1,102 

ESSE Pee 5 cites erator eens 903 
5k Se op SA eee Pee 882 SOU Ae manicosaticnsadtens 981 
<> MAO eer Aine Seon or 992 HOD tedusgtncnepaovaveeaencen toss 1,184 
LE OER EEN: FERN AE 774. 18 ROO eee 1,034 
DIO oe vas cas Geass seeusevleigs ates 652 doe NRO ere ee 997 


* The offences reported during last year, it will be observed, were fewer than 
during the two preceding years, but still greater by one-half than several other 
years on the list—exceeding by nearly 100 per cent. the total for 1847 ; and over 
the whole series of years there is, generally speaking, an increase. 

“ But this inerease has been in a very different ratio among the less and more 
hardened classes of criminals, as the following table indicates :— 
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Criminals Committed to Prison. 


First, Second, Fourth, Fifth, 
Year. Total. Average. and Average. _ and Average. 
Third Time. Sixth Time. 
TBAB vacosverseose 74.2, 621 
Ae ey cnccee: Wie 560 
TA 461 735 620 
"oN igtest 683 542 
AT ut. 800 626 
SAS Re aoatoeds rhe | 602 
PADS cccheataee: I,O11 943 
BO 'g. Ateganne: 943 853 73 
Dull caaaresies 800 648 
“DR sesteaibonds 734 603 
DSDS scorgatanet 810 673 
ADA scichauesin 4756 633 
"DD aaa 930 814, 678 
FOO occienaiaet 753 539 
' DY steheteara 820 ei 
ESOS vcpetesaiese 885 633 
AO) ccagisbaant es g10 Cia 
"OO! Bika. 985 sears 
RG ecabsntoaak — 972 No return 
forte 1,091 650 
GE svsedard TytSO 766 











“ The last five years of the twenty show, it will be observed, an increase of 
nearly one-third in the total number of criminal prisoners as compared with the 
first five years. The year 1849 found that class of the population among whom 
breaches of the peace are most apt to arise in the condition in which the 
Rev. Mr. Shirra found the weavers of Path-head when he prayed publicly for 
them that they might have ‘less wages or mair wit;’ and but for the unusual 
number of such offences that year—as will be brought out by a subsequent table— 
the increase in the number of commitments would have been gradual on the five- 
yearly average over the whole twenty years. The total of 1862 was, it will be 
seen, the highest that had been reached for twenty years, till eclipsed by the still 
higher total of 1863. On looking, however, at the number of commitments for a 
first, second, and third time, and for a fourth, fifth, and sixth time, we come on the 
significant fact that the increase is in a very much smaller ratio among the less 
hardened classes of offenders, their proportion being little more than one-fifth. 
The increase is plainly due to the growing frequency of recommittals, which, as 
will be observed from the proceedings at the county meeting on Wednesday, is 
forcing itself on the attention of prison authorities, not only here, but in other 
parts of the country. ; 

“ The following table of very young committals, and of committals for theft, 
the offence under which we may expect to find the bulk of juvenile offenders, 
throws additional light on this point. To appreciate the full force of the two 
columns referring to juveniles exclusively, it is necessary to remember that with 
the year 1854 apprehensions for begging began. Making the necessary allowance 
for this, and for the greater efficiency of the county police, the reduction in the , 


amount of juvenile crime appears to have been pretty steady over the whole 
period :— 
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Comnuttals. 





Age, Average 


$ “ss Age, ee Total ages 
ees 12 and Nearest 12 to 16. Nearest | Of all Ages for | Nearest 
Under. Unit. Unit. Thett. Unit. 
1843 ot Oe 53 74 330 ‘) 
ded He ae 4I 94 275 
2 ee eee 49 40 IOI 102 320 326 
ic eee 28 114 | 322 
(Gone Ae oy an 128 4 381 4 
3849.30... se. 1) 136 352 ) 
7, ae 6 | I 128 297 | 
CORP co heos a2 18 nas + 115 328 + 325 
Fee cs 8 90 | 318 | 
fio 2.4. 110 Z 26 3 
DRED tc an I41 7 349 ] 
ae. 4o- 1! 142 | 342 | 
ee 34 -- 39 151 123 319 315 
gs eee om 43 ] 104 282 
"Od oneal. 40 76 25a J 
1988 kes: rs) 83 - vig. 
a oS eee 2 | 64 | 262 
sestaes dass re 60 24.3 
ee — - No return o — | ae 
CARRE ey 50 2,70 
SO Sis Ac ese 27 Ve 47 J 2.82 J 





*« The special increase in the number of juvenile cases caused in the city by the 
raid against begging, which began with 1854 and has continued during subsequent 
years, is still more clearly brought out by the following return : — 


Boys under 15 Apprehended and Convicted in the City of Aberdeen. 























Year. Appreheuded. Convicted. Year, Apprehended. Convicted. 
| ESL es ee | 
1844......... 60 4A. 1854 ........ 103 90 

is ae i 94, LOOM as. 12.6 15 
1846........ 110 77 DOG ee .t go 46 
eee 46 69 1G eae gt Aq 
AB ces 62 57 Se eer ae 34. 
AD xi hs 67 48 eye 50 31 
MOS stasis 48 37 AGO cesses 50 38 
TSS b,x ai 27 ESOL ates 50 25 
ADR ibe 89 52 (Oma aX 42 
BB scpaknnd 69 65 Ai 66 38 





“That the increase among these classes is only apparent may be gathered 
from the following return, which furnishes a still clearer index to the real state 
of the case :—~ 
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Offences Charged against Persons Committed. 





fact by Malicious | Breach | Game | Public | Aberdeen 
ieee . WErand. 4) 4qss3e f L H Police 
Year. | Assault.) pre akin @, Theft. | Frau Mischiek. : = ae ee i ci 
1843 | 134 2 330 18 24, a 6 — 10 
744) 143 32 275 30 28 89 10 — 6 
"45 | 167 a3 320 12 21 95 1 — 1 
1846 | 135 Be, 422 10 14 98 2 —- eS 
"AT | 151 24. 381 17 17 136 5 — 3 
48 | 111 8 382 | 13 33 1441 go") 2 
"49 | 196 15 2igy 45 29 350 4, — 1 
50 | 189 Za 325 a7 Al 241 9 — 7 
$8514 a7. 9 318 22 26 160 5 — 6 
52 | 125 24 333 13 26 see 15 — 5 
"b3 | 170 12 349 2.2, 23 145 9 —— 3 
54 | 138 a 342 fe) 24: 135 12 A 3 
55 | 121 zt 319 14 20 265 19 3 3 
1856 | 101 1I 2,82, : aes 2A 190 10 — 3 
"DT 4 107 23 283 21 14 267 4, — 19 
°d8 | 1383 14 244 Zi 12 355 8 — 32 
59 | 124 4 2,62 20 V7 389 8 * 2 
°60 | 102 8 243 19 8 330 16 = 3 
1861 Noj return. 
62 | 122 14 2470 oe 20 262 Y | 304. 4082 
243 


O38 | A214 15 282, oy 16 293 21. + 128 


Bocce hate 


‘* In these two last columns we have at a glance the explanation of the large totals 
reached in 1862 and 1863. Forbes Mackenzie and the new besom of the Aberdeen 
Police Act have done it. Observe, too, that the commitments under these two 
heads will necessarily be almost wholly included in the above lists of the less 
inured criminals. Making allowance for this, it is easy to see that the proportion 
of crime to be assigned during these latter years to be regular haditués of our 
prisons must be considerably larger than the return of commitments, without this 
explanation, might be held to prove. There is, it will be observed, an apparent 
increase over the twenty years in the number of breaches of the peace; but the 
increase is not actual. It is due entirely to the superior efficiency of our police 
establishments. In 1845, the whole county force numbered twenty-four men ; 
now it numbers seventy-one, ably superintended. Formerly the county constables 
could not pretend to deal effectually even with the professional thieves and masterful 
beggars; now they are practically ubiquitous, and nothing worth mentioning 
escapes them. ‘The extent to which the increase in the number of commitments 
consists of trifling cases is conclusively brought out by the following statement :— 
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Average Duration of Imprisonment of each Individual, entered to 
Nearest Unit. 


— inprigeiatell, ear, esi, 
PEDO may Ae awassresgstvokk 50 days AB RT - pucanvancecwnteguantaeets 35 days 

15 RR EA AA Sa 44 55 LOS istad coh: saxaet ND cock vse Pitoigs ten 

SIE OED, fee ee 48°" 55 5) 9 Te | Sg A R215, 

HO ihe ctsel cscs Anes, ria ost sesh Rte Rb vos cae cece SO mts 

Sd Raa) Aesth mA agian fours, i ase ana ae i Se Basa 

OS ae Re ee eee 367 55 BO ee nd ha ey, tM tes BOL is: 

SS a ie te Ses OS 36.5 8 63 eee 


‘‘The reduction, it will be seen, has been steady during the past fourteen 
years ; showing that the increase in the number of committals has been due not to 
increase in the amount of crime, but to increase in the vigilance and efficiency of 
the police, who now manage to make a clean sweep of the crime of the county. 
The meshes of the police net, in short, have been reduced; and minor criminals 
who would formerly have been allowed to escape are now duly landed in the cells. 
This increased efficiency is incidentally brought out by the following figures which 
refer exclusively to the county :— 


























Property Hepprted Stolen, Offences Reported 
Pronerty decovered. and Cases Undiscovered. 
Year 
elie Me Reported Offences Persons Undiscovered 
Recovered. 3 or 
_ Stolen. Reported. Implicated. Absconded. 
& : 
SSS. -cisect.. 743 18 1,026 1,031 295 
5 ae Be 812 6 1,102 1,010 333 
ifs.) See L191 9 981 949 333 
MOO iitete st 572 & 1,184 1,168 343 
BND es, 570. ¥8 1,034: 1,070 303 
i 1 ea. B26en2 997 1,070 256 





“During the first three of these years,* it will be observed, the amount of 
property reported stolen was 2,747/.; while during the second three years, it had 
decreased to 1,6697. The amount recovered during the first three years was about 
one-fourth ; while the amount recovered during the second three years was con- 
siderably more than one-third. On the other hand, while the total number of 
persons implicated in reported offences has increased, the number of those who have 
been able to escape detection has diminished. 

« But the most striking feature of our twenty years’ experience, and that to 
which we would specially call the attention of gentlemen disposed to doubt whether 
the county has greatly benefited from the Industrial School system, is to be found 
by comparison of the following rows of figures, showing, on the hand, the number 
of county convictions of all ages, and, on the other, the number of vagrants found 
in the county of the class with which the Reformatory and the Industrial School 
profess to deal :— 





* Where the returns extend over a less period than twenty years, the sole 
reason of the deficiency is, that we have been unable to lay hands on the figures in 
an available shape except for the years given. 
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Convictions of 








Vagrants found in County and Reported by Police. all Ages. 
Year. o ’ o 
er A gas a ee Children a oe jones ky 
Total. Nearest with Nearest Alone Nearest | Total, | Nearest 
Unit. Adults, Unit. ‘ Unit. Unit. 
1841....] 2,459 328 27 ae 
"AQ y..| “25803 272 £4 19 185 
AN (25207 2,247 370 a 245 
°AA,...) 2,161 302 60 183 
1845....| 2,163 302 65 205 | 
"AG.:,:| 2,301 250 14 254 
PAT FAR 29 1,371 20% 6 216 221 
748...) 1,118 225 6 163 
?49,...) 1,145 239 aoe 267 
£850.03) 1.172 200 4 0 2 220 |] 
(5 FS ER Pere 170 4 242 | | 
"52...:| 1,204 1,445 2.58 8 2977 | 247 
*BSiu) 2st00 585 21 258 | 
’54....] 1,649 456 17 239 
US55..57 21,575 | £1669 8 207 ‘ 
7963.1 1,223 207 9 257 
yy (ee 946 199 I 260 
58... 761 } 1,106 169 4 296 278 
_ | Under, New Police | Act — 
7595.1 75026 J 271 3 390 
1860...) 708 187 4 eae 
"OL. A 495 107 fe) 358 
"62 8 807 543 198 I 605 A475 
63... 3979 109 fe) 455 
"64... 326 77 fo) | 440 |J 





“Here, then, we find that what may with peculiar propriety be called our 
class of pupil criminals has practically been swept out of the county—that the 
growing ubiquity of the police, to which we must attribute the increase in the 
number of annual convictions for crime, has served effectually to remove from our 
highways and byeways that class of juveniles among whom our most thorough- 
bred and most abandoned criminals are naturally reared. The return for the last 
two years is xii. But for the Reformatory and Industrial Schools, how could this. 
result have been attained ? The saving to the county by the reform of one of these 
little marauders is, we need not say, something very much beyond the cost of his 
keep either in prison or in Reformatory. One night’s plunder may cost a farmer 
or a laird more than a dozen years’ assessment. 

“ But, then, the vagrancy returns are increasing ; and what is the explanation 
of that fact P Its explanation will be found in the following table : — 
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Vagrants and Tinkers Reported in County. 





Year | Belonging | To City | Elsewhere sapaies or 
ending to and in English. Trish, per hie Total. 
March County. | Suburbs. | Scotland. evan 

Boe: 53100 I51 818 1,102 16 99) 601 poy 
i eae 118 597 841 18 75 §30 2,479 
BO wsiecds 94 551 850 22 58 1,030 2,605 

1856........ Xe) 457 618 9 49 866 2,089 
ve ee: 95 270 547 10 24 732 1,678 
so: Be ai 13, 218 430 it 29 821 1,582 
oe 136 270 583 14 31 1,162 2,188 
HOOK sdacigs 42 EX3 519 8 26 1,348 2,086 

BSG Ie «3k: 20 115 344: 1 15 1,090 1,585 
3 3 ee 50 127 590 16 24: 1,873 2,680 
GS cco 15 95 261. 2 A 1,449 1,826 
"G4 ccsexs 16 47 249 6 8 2,336 2,662 





** The enormous apparent increase in the number of gypsies or tinkers is due 
in no small measure to the increased vigilance of the police. The rule is, and has 
been, that every constable reports gypsies who pass through his beat, and from the 
increased number of beats the same camp of gypsies is now reported an increased 
number of times. “Among the ordinary classes of vagrants the reduction is very 
marked. The city sent to the county, in 1853, seventeen vagrants for every one 
it sent last year ; and the county had about nine vagrants of its own in the former 
year for every one it had in the latter. 

“« Having seen whence the vagrants come, it may be well to ascertain whence 
the criminals come :— 


Where Prisoners have passed greater part of Life. 


Elsewhere 
Town. Country. in England. | Ireland. Foreign. Total. 
Scotland. 
421 12,6 113 23 67 1 75% 
367 146 120 16 31 3 683 
461 157 146 9 16 12 800 
439 rh 147 8 28 18 rh 
549 170 190 30 45 27 L,O1T 
466 178 212 16 51 20 943 
358 167 209 13 33 20 800 
361 158 147 15 32 21 934. 
410 167 155 21 39 18 810 
355 182, 164 15 27 13 756 
478 202 192 16 24) 18 930 
406 150 159 15 15 8 4K 
436 169 153 30 20 12 820 
459 164 217 20, 18 7 885 
483 193 176 20 27 11 910 
394 171 177 18 i) 16 785 
No return 

516 31 174 27 44, It 1,091 


9 
519 286 271 25 61 27 1,189 
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« Deducting from the town return for 1862 the 286 committals for offences 
against the Public Houses and Aberdeen Police Acts, and from last year the 366 
convictions under the same statutes, the city will be seen to stand more favourably 
than the county; but the increase in the county is entirely due to trifling cases of 
a class that in former times necessarily passed unnoticed. 

“ The following table shows that the increase of committals has taken place, in 
large measure, among those who are not educated, or but imperfectly so :— 


Education of Prisoners. 














Could Read. Could Write. Superior 
Year. | Education. 
None. Little. Well. None. Little. Well. ; 

POF ons 85 433 212 317 311 | 102 12 
Ads, cstsas 80 426 201 324 301 82 ~6 
cs ae 108 441. 195 351 284: 109 vi 

1846........ 159 304 211 32% 302 45 9 
PAL eisiras 193 325 272 413 330 AT 10 
AB oo 184 338 251 386 330 57 4 
149. ..2: 322 479 308 537 440 32 2 
MOL ak 205 47 2 261 503 404 31 5 

ot 174 435 189 424 353 21 2 
$F * he.3 136 431, 163 378 329 > 23 A 
BB cases 190 4.20 196 422 356 28 4, 
de. anes 199 384: 171 430 299 25 2 
TOD issixise 238 460 230 RLS 401 16 2 

1856........ 175 405 170 405 324 21 3 
a Ane 153 465 202 460 330 30 4 
BORD vnasites 2.02 470 213 499 352 34: 8 
bik eres 178 519 213 485 394 31 6 
"OO: cased 143 4.4.4, 198 410 343 32 4: 

pec oer No | return 
PE ssnes 197 762 132 5o1 531 58 6 
si}: Pet 174 896 119 462 633 94. 17 





“ Possibly, however, the very marked increase in the number of uneducated 
prisoners during the past two years may be in some measure attributable to the 
adoption by Mr. Rutledge of a rather higher test than was formerly used. 

“The recent increase in our prison expenditure, referred to by Mr. Edmond, 
admits of an easy explanation. It is due to the same cause that has made a blank 
in the return for 1861—the illness of the late Governor of the Prison, and. 


consequent wasteful confusion. The following are the figures for the past thirteen 
years :—) 

















Year Aberdeen Total of Year Aberdeen | Total of 
ending June Prison. | County Prisons. ending June Prison. | County Prisons. 
fe £ £ oan 

TES eee 1,467 1,625 ES Aisa eat 143.67 1,531 

ee sence 1,408 1,557 RO: choc ties ates 1,399 1,573 

ce eve Lhe? 1,586 ROS Moist oes 1,378 1,554 

"DAL guekeahe ate 1,442 1,615 SL I Sve Gostlen gh Tevez 1,500 

tS asic ene 1,478 1,646 eae cen 1,411 1,590 

"EP as, beeen 1,420 1,614 ats ee Oi ae 1,339 1,518 





1 dtr ee cp 1,366 1,556 
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* Last year, it will be observed, under the management of Mr. Rutledge, the 
cost of the prison was brought to a lower figure than it had reached during the 
past thirteen years, and, as is well known, very important additional savings are 
expected both this year and next. 
“* So far we have been merely looking at our own present position as compared 
with the past; but it is not uninteresting to know how the head-quarters of the 
Industrial School system may compare with other counties :— 


Proportion of Criminals to Population in the Principal Counties of 
Scotland for the Past Year (1868). 

















_Average Number of Number 
Counties. Population. agains = ree sr ae of Prisons in 

in County. in County. County. 
ADSTO CEU, i carve asisenie 211,569 57 3,887 4, 
AYE eeserosessesrersennsscnnen 198,971 58 354.30 2 
Hin burgh... -ciceceirseoer:: 273,997 364 752 2 
WOME. So covavcsdcincs- 75,878 27 2,810 L 
De Rae ea Secon: 154,770 29 59336 2 
Pera jt, cndcomdiens hues 204,425 93 2,198 5 
TIRE ise se Segoctuvesesss: 631,566 360 ¥127 4, 
(oo) es Se eer 133,500 62 2E63 3 
TRGIBO Wd. s2ick ceesslness 177,563 96 1,849 3 
SSPE v.50. seach oct ss cnn 91,926 46 1,998 2 





** Aberdeenshire, it will be observed, stands more favourably than any other 
important county, with the single exception of Fife, an agricultural district with no 
great centres of population. 

“It is also satisfactory to know that the benefits of the Reformatory System 
appear to be felt all over the country. To this conclusion we are pointed by the 
following return :— 


Average Daily Number of Criminai Prisoners in the several Prisons 
of Scotland. 





Yearly Average Years ending June 
of Vive Years 


Yearly Average 
of Five Years 








d d 
30th June, 1856. 30th June. 1861.{ 1861. 1862. 1863. 
Total commitments...| 21,372 18,575 18,578 | 19,701 | 23,452 
Under 16 years of age 1,887 1,244 1,212 1,120 | 1,075 
Sentences, to impri- 
sonment for 10 2,715 25573 2,619 2,711 | 38,610 
days and under.... 








III.—Statistics of Sunday Schools in Manchester and Salford. 


Tue interesting tables subjoined, have been taken from the Manchester 
Guardian, It has been the custom lately for the Sunday Schools in 
and about Manchester, to meet and walk in procession on Whit-Menday, 
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The proprietors of the J/anchester Guardian appear to have taken the 
opportunity which that event affords, to collect and publish, immediately 
after the holiday, what may be termed a concise census of those remarkable 
gatherings ; especially remarkable, when we observe the variety of sects 
which then act in concert. 


“The following are the statistics of a large proportion of the Sunday Schools, 
of all denominations, in Manchester and Salford. They include the particulars 
respecting 150 schools, but as last year 185 schools were represented in the list, 
which was then compiled for the first time, there is a large number of returns yet 
to come to hand. Under these circumstances we are compelled to postpone for one 
day our table of totals. 





Rrra aN Total Number | Volumes 
Average of in 


Boys. | Girls. Attendance. | Teachers. | Library. 


fn | | 


Church of England— 


St. Mary's, Ebulintecicccseivoes.ateos 80 | 144 224, 24 — 
5p reorge's,? 35) tometedinae 300 =| 400 700 48 900 

All Souls, Every Street. ............ 200 | 180 380 30 a 
St. Mark’s, Grtn. Brook ............ — -- 417 Z 250 
(FOTMIAN WWCCE .)hacdenkucwercswiadees 208 1 B13 611 42, 1,300 
St. Michael’s, Hulme ...........00.. a03 ~ jxere 577 52 300 
35 Lhomas’s, Crumpsall............ 144 | GO 304: 30 300 

Albert Memorial, Collyhurst ....| 164 136 300 30 — 
St. Paul’s, Paddington ............ 200 | 200 387 oy) 300 

Sy WANES Ay DICH ~ Say mss ge 94. 81 175 iy a 

Christ Church, Salford— 

Pihalime ge eens Be oarre dass ee 220 4.230 450 60 750 
Hope Street: ln Mikel 180 175 355 50 800 

a Ragged School..| 70 100 170 eho — 

Bs 2 ay ee fs — 70 4 sor 

st. Stephen’s, orlton - on - 

Mclonk Peas nu My \ ul ae Pe a = 
sor ec RUN sess, Scan wai ciee 146 150 296 30 — 
Christ Church, Pendlebury ....| 247 } 230 ATT 38 — 
St. Ph thi) se... ccccccesstereuns 350 300 650 50 1,600 
5 sobs, Pendlebury .....c.. 80 80 160 20 —— 
», Luke’s, Chorlton-on-Medlock| 100 IIs 215 24. a 
os LOK SB, SERIE 5s. verccesteaz sone 150 160 310 37 — 
Ws Fe) i gal Loc: Sy ee oe tao. | 208 345 32 420 
St. Gabriel’s, Hulme ..ccvsesaseois — — 100 a — 
55, Ean’ S, RLLOMM ycaaavoryaisgseseans — —_ 420 el — 
», Luke’s, Cheetham Hill ........ — — 196 32 250 
» Margaret’s, W. Range ........ 102 | -720 231 25 650 
26 Schools in the procession ....} — — | 13,773 — — 

Independent — 
CHOPITOM OGG Tish secsnesstosvereesaacets 7O. | 130 300 32 — 
Brovehton-- caseomnavamsetuseoe 50 50 100 20 341 - 
Zion. Chapel Gi cvsssideccrteonaioseascs T70 (4 Tso 350 56 — 
Bridge Street, Ancoats  ........... BS 3) 107 12 380 
Chapel Street, Salford................ 273 284 557 50 1,170 
Mew Windsor"), ameceee 217° al ess 450 40 200 
Pendleton. cusses ~ — 250 <1 32 1,072 
LON eet ghlhcccicscgmesceens aoe! GO 100 190 24. 950 
Church Street ....s.seisstvecdecoucess 96 89 185 14 = 
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Fer ea o, | Total Number | Volumes 
Average of in 
Boys. | Girls. | Attendance. | Teachers. | Library. 
Independent— Contd. 
Tipping Street, Ardwick............ 156 | 066 | .-316 40 750 
Cheetham ss iieidivcweenss 68 58 | 126 23 322 
Maser) LiaiO REA Jetecd ie Mae sanes cebu roar | 16a" 1 327 36 850 
oe mom enaenas Cs ag a es Sa: 
HAVORY SEPCCE, si. c.iccevnaoundenns'ss otTiinee wen eae ge 259 28 442 
Car lesbo wir vcaccssscisnscsesseaced ++: 2.05 179 | 384 30 380 
Hope Chapel, Salford ................ AZO VARS | 880 67 1,800 
Collyhurst Street, Odm. Road....| 89 167 | 196 30 — 
Richmond, Broughton Road ....| 319 286 | 605 ey) 1,200 
Roby Day and Sunday Schools | 282 | 310 592 87 2,730 
Cavendish Street ......cccsscsseeee. 436 | 29@° 4 705 Ye) 1,530 
PRO Wnt ees srecsissainassbroteds 250 20 | 310 a4 750 
Gina Pea 3 ice. sveceege cososvole s+: S74 | abc | 754 83 1,500 
Welsh Independent— 
Booth Street Hast .............:008 42 59 101 14 — 
Wesleyan Methodist— 
PW ESET GCOM. <o.erescanavicressorneoapees = = 190 a9 600 
BOW MEOGRE oc ccaceetcsafeoscvsscennes go 86 176 19 360 
MEO EOM SLT O OE. ccossesnss ss sudaeZesesana9s 62 56 118 — 223 
Pligher Broughton ...:...0...000ccee 55 69 124 16 200 
PyOUSHCON: ROVE «4. coi cces scones canons 136. 1Pi7© 300 2 550 
PERE NOMMN OY Heat ota dectueacesetecssvareasttess Gig: 58 131 1 659 
BEAR, AIM Ni sacs sinseseenstatecoun estes 24 24 51 5 160 
St. David (Welsh), Hardman - 

PLRECU date ses se bisashen Neneokice } 19 i 127 a ar 
Trwell Street, Salford ................ 230. | 298 530 44. 1,298 
Brunswick, Pendleton................ 183 2.23 406 62 1,200 
Queen Street, Hulme ................ 240.) 160 400 3 1,120 
Great Bridgewater Street. ........ 200 | 260 | 460 40 1,300 
Clarence Strect....scccccccerssrceserees 99 105 204: a 350 
antl MECATOW ©... fcccscssenecoesesdcaceons 180 rey a 414, 50 "00 
IN@WmOTUFEL CAG: c0issonsssasssctvoaevensesi 122. | 126 248 41 503 
Gravel Lane, Salford ...........000 7h ey a 855 68 2,200 
Oxford Road and Ormond Street} 300 | 250 550 100 1,800 
Ebenezer, Red Bank. ................ L209 | D5e 4 271 34 850 
Cheetham Hill, Rooden Lane, } 317 

and ¥;,. Crampsalls 0 csc oy oe 300 
Radnor Stree) .cevcccsssgousectsadenes 204° |, 256 620 80 1,450 
TPO TEBE, ci cine sAua ooetoeneeedes stoweiokwass the — — | 352 54 750 

United Methodists— 
Mowat Street ci uadsssscavtesvebedecwone 160 190 350 45 668 
QU GICIA TOA re yatces sdodnvionsgnedens: 1705) 18s 355 34. 220 
Reather Street, Oldham Road....| 111 143 254: 25 843 
PE ie Bem A liatte ars ser ohcestcchaadenccivetacas se =e 534 48 — 
Grosvenor Street: .....cccssaics.ovensss — — 366 48 — 
Hall Street, Greenheoys ins... — — | 180 ae _ 
es wicle Steet c....cn.derscansste eases. a — 210 29 — 
TSBGCOLE cloeccatssshdtundtas cttatastoveheds —_ — 310 30 ae 
ASIAING Recess suse: 509 chleglaas on ece re — — | 506 58 oe 
Great Jackson ore a — — | 210 24 = 
Mount Street, Salford ................ — — | 482 47 a 
Queen’s Road, Collyhurst. ........ — — 240 22 7 
VON PUP CO aii ctekcens ste raceansietooinse i 79 196 46 1,260 
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Average 


Attendance. Total Number ; Volumes 


Average of in 
Boys. | Girls. | Attendance. | Teachers. | Library. 


Methodist New Connexion— 


BLO, «5s vensdeaseysss poverrce teeson nuit 85 82, 167 36 500 
PROGCSGA, ni. cpesscocpyconncstieeReonnsnsaeers tT — 200 30 550 
BEibeie 708 ..xccanssoesstaneeginas mes. 85 52 137 22 650 
Primitive Methodist— 
Collyhurst Siree’ «0.1.50 csisssessgeve 56 60 116 17 — 
Open SwOCG. ceeteseusescroniaeseneeaeres 133 113 226 26 336 
Independent Methodists— 
Salem, Pendietonis.ctescieden _ — 130 18 — 
Baptist— 
Union Chapel, Oxford Road ....) 120 | 110 230 35 500 
Clowes Street ssism.s-csacasseencesooatens 148 145 | 293 — — 
Grosvenor Street, C.-on-M. ....| 150 | 200 i 550 6 
Carpenters’ Hall, Brook Street | 120 80 Ney 
Great George Street, Salford ....| 179 204 386 SNE 796 
Wil 08 UPBEL  <ics.s.enrceanoxetonadtrss 65 50 110 15 160 
TE OEK SELOOE senaes-deorasscesvierehan voters a4 — 120 20 400 
Particular Baptist— 
Rochdale Rioad...5....c.csresssseeoaene 150 -| 160 310 44 1,750 
Higher Temple Street ........:...0+ 85 95 180 aoe 300 
Presbyterian— 
Polos. casas cia nsncetoncastevnce hence 22 35 57 12 87 
BP EMOIEY! va. chan utc eietngs chien ienats 55 gi 146 25 ATA 
EOLA) cinco be rcuauenitoet eerste 80 hl 157 17 200 
English Presbytertian— 
Grosvenor Square  .........scsssseeees 193 130 323 43 90 
Mill Street, Ancoats.......ccsee a — 270 247 — 
United Presbyterian— 
Coupland Steet j.....scserentegees 149 | 160 300 40 800 
Brunswick Street .......scsesecesoovee 73 61 om [ 26 1,000 
Unitarian— 
Domestic Mission _ ...c......o0 70 60 130 25 206 
Hulme Domestic Mission ........ 45 67 142 23 150 
Milos Hiatt ge. drs: cncessiasscontaese: 120 gO 210 — 20 
WG) MBG ag nic, eon Been caveteegaiaeiasseene 106 80 186 — 1,200 
Ford Street, Salford .......cc000. —~ — 70 10 — 
Lower Mosley Street wc | 240 | 199 439 | 50 1,600 
Roman Catholic— - 
Si. Patpick’s)..ccsts-coscwat BS: sateen 620. 1.600 1,220 84. 500 
» Joseph’s, Goulden Street ....) 150 | 300 450 16 120 
ox DODD'S, BAHORG. Patera 400 | 600 1,000 94 1,010 
»» Peter's, Greengate@s..:.......0.... 140 | 180 320 2 — 
», Aloysius, Ogden Street........ LOO; | E20 220 | 20 316 
>» Wilirid’s,, Une pcjeacseveveecceni(> SO: |igo6 1,552 50 498 ~ 
op ALTE Ss cgctoscnas tovasone teens 300 | 380 680 60 400 
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pire a Total Number | Volumes 
Average of in 
Boys. | Girls. Attendance, | Teachers. | Library. 














New Jerusalem— 
PE COT: DENOOU ti seihccacheusesnootenis «etavens 64. 88 152 30 1,031 


Bible Christian— 
- Christ Church, King Street, 


SAT a2) RE SOF SRR 57 of 87 18 ts 

Christ Church, Hulme................ 425 117 542 49 1,500 
All Denominations— 

Elm Street, Oldham Road ........ — — 430 60 1,100 

PETOVOE OCEU ve \cocsancsanstonetascvotvettoes 115 150 265 et 1,600 
Ragged Schools— 

Holland Street: aisc..ccsces. i Acpetssadons “ — BOiwie 36 300 

Gun Street, Ancoats .......0...0004 — —- 200 20 _ 


Boatman’s Bethel— 
Pere WE ett Ae ae i 40 53 128 — U7 





“The following returus reached us too laté to be included in yesterday’s 
table :— 





Average Total 





BGendsace: Nomber | Volumes 
Average of in 
Boys. | Girls Attendance. | Teachers. | Library. 

Church of England— 

St. Simon and St. Jude ou... — — 300 15 —~ 
Independent— | 

AEs ODA DOW). <.cassnseces coverassoa¥is — — 180 27 460 

WACO SECCEE Ei cassccssebsecynsotcavaxers — —_ 230 — — 
Wesleyan— 

Mec alo Enh SF ss cs sdasieves Sees cueesivs noo — 369 66 1,500 

George Street, Hulme..........0.. 244. | 290 534: 60 1,250 

PGE SISING:....s000-rs0¢-nvaen stoners mops Lot 1. 130 231 27 285 
Independent Methodist— 

PPANOV ED SULCOG  cadcssausasicodasennss 59 46 105 — 920 
United Methodist Free Church— 

SEN WOO 2 Vase. -cgs0 envcastsnnnkestemaee | _ —_ 100 14 —— 
Unitarian— 

SEDAN GOWAYS c.<.nc,chottcdnaties osteo 120 40 190 26 750 
New Jerusalem Church— 

Irwell Street, Salford ...........0000 45 59 104: 12 650 


We subjoin a ‘summary of the details given in’ our Sunday School table 
yesterday, with the addition of the returns given aboye, We very much regret that 
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in many instances no notice has been taken of our request to have particulars furnished 
to us. Our object has been to provide the statistics of the great Sabbath-school 
work in this locality as completely and accurately as possible. Such a return, if 
continued from year to year, would prove of considerable value, as well as of 
especial interest to all who are connected with Sunday Schools. The compilation of 
the table involves no little labour, and we should be glad to see a proof that it was 
appreciated by the conductor of every Sunday School in the two boroughs preparing 
on the Whit-sunday the necessary particulars. The schools included in our 
tables of yesterday and to-day are fewer in number by 22 than the number 
tabulated last year. The Church of England shows an increase (not actual, but in 
the number of returns sent to us) of three schools. The Independents return the 
same number as last year, and the Wesleyans two more. But assuming that the 
United Methodist Free Church has not greatly diminished in numbers, we can only 
conclude, as there are only 14 schools returned this year, against 17 last year, that 
3 schools have neglected to inform us of their numerical condition. The Primitive 
Methodists have done even worse than the United Methodists ; for, whereas last 
year they returned 11 schools, this year they appear only to have two. Other 
Genominations have also failed to represent their entire strength in the same 
manner. The following are the totals referred to above :— 

















Number Number Number Volumes 

Denomination. ) of of in 
Schools. Scholars. Teachers. Library. 
1. Church of singled: fa. .sccdeevu 53 22,998 2309 3 23,332 
2.- Independent LiW.d.. ca duicnsoeee 24 9,163 978 17,627 
Be WV Caley ant onc. inceagaiiiwnin steanees 24. 7,978 1,002 20,208 
4, United Methodist Free Church} 14 4,293 491 2,991 
5. Methodist New Connection .... 3 504 88 1,700 
6. Primitive Methodist................ 2 342 43 336 
7. Independent Methodist ........ 2 235 28 920 
BP PAPE... scape acorvervsnsscroderstay 4 1,689 184 1,856 
9. Partictlar Baptist,,....cussece 2 490 64. 2,050 
10, PRSs Py ACPIAM. ie. scsckcinge<evgeee> 3 360 54 761 
11. English Presbyterian ............ 2 593 70 90 
12. United Presbyterian........%0...: 2 43.4: 66 1,800 
13. Winitariag i. Oil. cee 4 1,367 19a 3,926 
14,-Romen Catholie Niacin: 4 5,442 328 2,844 
16.. New Jerusalem j)..00iii.. tae, 2 256 42, 1,681 
16. Bible:Christians  o...60....cdeeees: 2 629 67 1,500 

17. Welsh Independent .......:..:000 I 101 14 — 
18. For all denominations ............ 2 695 III 2,700 
19. Ragged Schools.............ss0vsceree. 3 648 59 300 
20. Boatman’s Bethel.........s00s000000 I 123 —_ Le 
Grand: Totals cc: sc.0.dteae 163 58,340 5,951 76,699 





IV.—The Russian Budget for 1864. 


Tue following comprehensive article upon Russian Finances, embodying 
the official statement of the Budget for 1864, is taken én extenso from the 
Economist of the 6th August :— 


“It is not very long since we have had the means of reviewing the official 
statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Russian Government. The 
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Russian revolutionary organ in London first published the budget of 1860 in 1861, 
and the Russian Government very soon after determined to enter upon a course of 
financial publicity. That course was evidently to be an honest one as far as it lay 
in the power of the Minister of Finance, for the first budget officially published 
corresponded most accurately in its items with the figures surreptitiously obtained 
by the malcontent editor of the Bell. The identity thus established furnishes a 
strong argument in favour of the truthfulness of the statement, and commands a 
credence which might otherwise have been denied to the official document of a 
despotic Power. 

* The budgets of Russia have subsequently been published every year with 
considerable improvements as to form and comprehensiveness. M. de Reutern, the 
present Minister of Finance, deserves, indeed, the highest credit for the manner in 
which he now submits to the public his prospective balance sheet for 1864. What- 
ever may have been his practical success as far as the management of the Russian 
finances is concerned, he may fairly claim the credit of having introduced a system 
of public accounts which must greatly simplify the task of imperial legislation. 
Until within the last two years, each department of the State accumulated and 
funded the balances of the sums allotted to it in the yearly budgets. Hence the 
Minister of War and the High Admiral, were almost irresponsible and uncontrolled 
in their expenditure. They had money at the bank which they could devote to any 
purpose they choose, and the country never got the benefit of any retrenchment that 
might have been made. This was evidently inconsistent with the general interests 
of imperial finance; and M. de Reutern, therefore, caused the several departments 
to pay their accumulated savings into the common fund at the State Bank, insisting 
at the same time on more careful and accurate estimates for the future. Since 
then, those squandering propensities, which engendered a fictitious appearance of 
prosperity, and attracted commercial and financial vultures to St. Petersburg, 
have been considerably reduced and circumscribed. The institution of the Council 
of the Empire, to which the budget is now submitted, has had a most beneficial 
effect in the direction of economy and control. Checked severally in their estimates 
and accounts, the ministers mutually exercise, so to say, the supervision of our own 
House of Commons over the statements of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Each 
minister is interested in reducing the demands of his colleagues in order that he 
may secure his proper share of available cash. Added to which the council is 
further composed of ex-ministers and expectant statesmen, who devote much energy 
to the examination of the public accounts. The council has. deprived the Minister 
of Finance of much of his discretionary powers: his measures have to go through 
two or three sessions before they obtain the necessary sanction of the Emperor, and 
they are not unfrequently modified in that process. In consideration of these 
circumstances, we are led to believe in the truthfalness of the financial report for 
1864, recently published in very great detail. 

“Tt would appear from the budget before us that half the ordinary revenue of 
the empire is derived from indirect taxes, the excise on spirits alone amounting to 
19,170,7732.,* or about two millions more than the excise duties in the United 
Kingdom. The system of farming out the revenue from the sale of spirits having 
been abolished since 1862 and the price of the article reduced 50 per cent., the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors increased 25 per cent. in the year 1863, and is 
rapidly becoming greater. 

“ The Customs only bring in 5,350,770/. Stamps, licences to trade, a poll tax 
on the lower classes (all considerably raised during the last two years), increase the 
items of taxes, direct and indirect, to about 353 millions sterling, collected at an 
expense of about 24 millions. 

** The State domains, consisting of lands held by peasants on copyhold leases, of 
forests, mines, and the railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow, yield a gross return 
of nearly 8 millions ; the cost of administration being about a million and a-half. 








# The rouble has throughout been converted at the rate of 36d. 
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“The miscellaneous receipts amount to 64 millions, amongst which we notice 
nearly half a million derived from the kingdom of Poland as a surplus of its revenue, 
and constituting, apparently, the contribution of that unfortunate country towards 
the expenditure of the empire. The country of the Transcaucasus, under the govern- 
ment of the Grand Duke Michael, is more favourably treated, its entire revenue, 
with the addition of about 26,o00/., being locally expended.. The provinces and 
towns supply 3+ millions towards the State expenses. 

“Royalties appear for more than two millions, but the charges against them 
on the other side of the account reduce the income under this head to about 
140,000. This includes the post office and telegraph lines. The former inflicts -a 
loss on the country of about 150,o00/.; the latter merely pay for their 
management. 

“The receipts from Government distilleries, from the sales of stores, &c., which 
figure for 1} million, and make up the total of the ordinary revenue (53,191,300/.) 
are exactly balanced by a corresponding charge for administration and production. 

«We now come to the expenditure. The items are most plausibly marshalled, 
and defy all attempts at animadversion. The charges appear so moderate and so 
indispensable that it is difficult to say were economy could be introduced. The 
public debt is, after all, only an annual charge of about g millions, half of which is 
referable to foreign loans. ‘The increase under this head since 1860 is about a 
million. 

«The Council of State, the several committees which do the work of a parlia- 
ment, the three sections of the Emperor’s Chancery (of which the third, or secret 
police office, appears for 18,000/.), absorb 180,51 84. 

“The Church gets only 800,000/. from the State, of which nearly 600,000. 
represent the pay of the clergy, augmented, of course by the voluntary contributions 
of the orthodox. 

*« Russian revolutionary writers attack chiefly the next item of expenditure,— 
that of the imperial household and civil list,—which figure for 1,163,316/7. This 
charge includes grants to various benevolent institutions and to schools; the 
management, we believe, of theatres; expenses connected with the bestowal of 
decorations ; and the maintenance of numerous palaces, leaving the sum of 74,2 50/. 
to be divided between the empress, the heir-apparent, and the younger children of 
their majesties. The private property of the imperial family is supposed to exceed 
that of any other reigning house. ‘There is, consequently, a certain suppression of 
facts here which we cannot omit to notice. The budget does not include the 
revenue of the imperial appanages, which amounted even in 1859 to 539,9732., out 
of which 240,845/. were paid that year to members of the imperial family. It is 
to be presumed that these resources are, at all events, not diminished at the present 
day. But even the-addition of this sum to the charge on the budget does not 
appear an exorbitant grant to the house of Romanoff, composed as it is of 
so many members, each traditionally entitled to a palace and a court. Nor can 
the emperor be reproached with the number of palaces and establishments which he 
keeps up. The form of government which the Russian people still choose to have 
necessitates the setting up of imperial symbols over the country. Pomp, glitter, 
and glory are inseparable from the autocratic polity. A reduction of expenditure 
under this head has, however, been found possible, to the extent of 103,174J., 
between 1860 and 1864. Indeed it is the only economy apparently introduced 
since the budgets have been published, all other State charges having steadily 
increased, owing either to special circumstances, such as the insurrection in Poland, 
or to the introduction of more accurate accounts. 

“The diplomatic and consular services cost little more than 300,000/.—the 
extraordinary disbursements in foreign countries amounting to 32,o00l. This 
charge is about 40,o00/. less than our own Parliamentary grant for the same 
purpose for 1864-65. 

“The army—estimated by the Russian press, in answer to M. Wolowski, at 
800,000 effectives—involves a charge of. 18 millions on the budget, or about 
600,000/. more than the military forces of this country. We regret to notice an 
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increase of nearly 3,000,000/. under the head of army expenditure since 1860, 
- irrespective of the extraordinary charges involved by the Polish outbreak, estimated 
in another part of the budget at nearly 5 millions sterling. The increased expen- 
diture is attributable to the reforms introduced since the Crimean war, not to any 
augmentation of the forces. ‘The depreciation of the currency, by raising prices, 
has also necessarily affected the navy estimates. The numerical effective strength of 
the Russian army, taken even at the highest valuation, will not appear excessive when 
we consider the vastness of the empire, the length of its frontiers, and the conditions 
on which Poland, the Caucasus, and other outlaying dependencies are held. 
Garrisons will alone absorb a large proportion of the alleged strength of the army ; 
and when we, moreover, bear in mind the sanitary condition of the Russian troops 
—the fact that every man passes through a military hospital every year—the 
Emperor of Russia may well be excused for preserving such an imposing martial 
array on paper. 

“The navy will cost Russia 34 millions this year, or about 56,ooo/. more than 
in 1860, shipbuilding appearing for about a million sterling. A further charge of 
734,442l. is made on account of the Polish insurrection. The combined charges 
for the military and naval services, independently of the extraordinary war dis- 
bursements in Poland, amount to about 214 millions, or about 7 millions less than 
this country annually votes for the same purposes. Of course, such a comparison 
is merely nominal, considering the relative value of money in the two countries. 
The proceeds of the excise on spirits almost exactly correspond with the charges for 
the Russian army and navy. 

“About nine millions sterling are annually expended by the Minister of 
Finance in central and local administration ; in pensions to widows, &c., 2,298,8170.; 
subventions to public companies, towns, &c,, 824,606/.; and in the collection of 
the revenue, 2,826,033. There are certain ‘extraordinary disbursements by the 
Treasury, under the head of ‘Finance Department,’ which we are unable to 
explain. They probably conceal some secret financial juggling not to be divulged 
to the public, although probably satisfactorily explained to the council. 

~The Administration of the Domains of the State and the charges on them 
amount to 1,367,800/., out of which a quarter of a million is paid to meritorious 
or favoured individuals in the service of the Crown. The salaries of the higher 
functionaries in all the branches of the imperial service are supplemented in certain 
cases by the grant of rents or ‘ arendas,’ payable out of the State domains. 

“The Home Office, with its numerous staff at the capital, and its provincial 
officers, absorbs about two millions sterling. There is a charge of 28,1617. for the 
censorship of the press. 

« The State disbursements for public instruction fall a little short of a million, 
more than half of which is expended on universities, lyceums, and gymnasiums. 
The district, parochial, and primary schools are conducted at an expense of not 
quite 200,000/. The smallness of the expenditure under this head is almost a 
reproach to the country, for if cannot possibly suffice for the instruction of the 
children of 70 millions of inhabitants. ‘The charge for education in such a country 
as Russia, with a vast population just emancipated and emerging into civil life, 
should be considered one of the most urgent items of State expenditure. A greater 
portion of the revenue should be devoted to purposes of civilisation, regardless of 
that revenue being thereby diminished. The ignorant and frequently besotted 
priests should be replaced by a qualified schoolmaster. If the interference of the 
State in matters of public instruction is so requisite here, where public and charity 
schools abound, how much more must it be needed in a country where private 
initiation has done next to nothing towards educating the masses P We may, how- 
ever, congratulate the Russian Government on having increased this expenditure by 
4.00,0001. since 1860. , 

“The administration of justice costs something short of a million, or a third 
more than in 1860. It is to be presumed that this expenditure will be consider- 
ably increased next year, when the great legal reform comes into operation, and 
vests the appointment of the judges in the Crown, instead of allowing them to be 
elected and paid, as at present, by the assemblies of the nobility. 
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“ Public works necessarily require considerable appropriation of the revenue, 
and, being a productive expenditure, should not be grudged. As there is nothing 
Russia wants so much as railways in order to develop her riches, the increase of 
two millions sterling under the item of public works (provided they have been 
judiciously and honestly applied) is the best guarantee the Russian Government can 
offer of a prospective amelioration of their financial position. 

«“ A few other items raise the total of the ordinary expenditure to nearly - 
53 millions, to which the minister adds an anticipated deficit in the collection 
of the taxes amounting to 600,000/., and the expenditure of certain Government 
establishments to the extent of their productions, credited on the other side as 
revenue. The grand total of the ordinary expenditure of the Russian empire 
would thus have been 54,557,072/., had not the disaffection in Poland necessitated 
an increase of the military and naval establishments, and an outlay of 5,607,147/. 

*« In short, the gross ordinary revenue of the Russian empire during the present 
year is estimated at 53,191,300/., and its gross expenditure at 60,164,219l., show- 
ing a deficit of 6,972,919/., which is to be covered by an issue of exchequer bills to 
the extent of 2,700,o00l., and by 4,272,919/. of the recent Anglo-Dutch loan. 

“The greater portion of the deficit is attributed to the extraordinary charges 
of the Polish insurrection, leaving only the sum of 1,365,772/. as the ordinary 
excess of expenditure over income. In the study of Russian budgets, nothing is 
more striking than the comparative immobility of the revenue of such a vast 
empire, and the regular recurrence of greater or less deficits. It is a most remark- 
able and significant fact that, from 1845 to 1857 the ordinary revenue of Russia 
always oscillated between 283 millions and 34 millions, including the years of the 
Crimean war, while the recorded expenditure ranged during that period between 
31 millions and 78 millions! The aggregate deficits during those years, amounting 
to the enormous sum of 163 millions sterling, were made up by the issues of bank 
notes and by loans, to which the present financial distress of the country is 
attributable. 

* The figures for 1844, 1855, and 1856 tell more than words can express :— 























Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. 
£ £ £ 
LSOA NS Ses hha 33,006,000 49,839,632 16,833,632 
515 aes a eet as 31,029,000 67,086,611 36,067,011 
pCO eer aes 31,605,000 77,702,291 36,097,291 





«A revenue of 50 millions sterling from such a wide-spread empire, which 
boasts of 70 millions of subjects, appears insignificant in the extreme; and yet, 
from its non-elasticity, we must argue that the burden is as great as the country 
can possibly bear. ‘The fact probably is, that the smallness of the burden is more 
apparent than real, and that the people pay a considerable amount of taxation in 
the way of presents and bribes to officials. At the same time, the Imperial revenue | 
defrays many expenses which in other countries are left to local resources. The 
taxation for local purposes, raised from the agricultural classes, has hitherto been 
about 4d. a-head ; but about 2s. 3d. a-head in addition is paid by those classes in 
the shape of contributions in kind (horses, labour, and quartering of troops). The 
Imperial and local taxation on the male, rural, taxable population is estimated in a 
Russian official report at 5s. a-head. ‘The peasantry, moreover, complain loudly of 
the expense of their newly-bestowed self-government. They now elect and pay 
their own judges, parish clerks, and other officers, and maintain their own poor, 
besides expending considerable sums in corn brandy for the purpose of influencing 
the more venal members of their communal assemblies. 

“It seems, therefore, a hopeless task to balance a Russian budget, even on 
paper, and the undertaking would be still more arduous in reality, were it not for 
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an institution known as the State Bank. To it the Minister of Finance resorts in 
his extremities, appropriating with a high hand the savings of the nation to the 
pressing necessities of the exchequer. The practice of issuing bank notes ad libitum 
we sincerely believe to have been abandoned, although a re-issue of a certain 
amount of notes exchanged at the bank for specie, with the ostensible object of 
reducing the superabundant paper currency, is known to have been made for some 
time before the specie payments were again suspended last year. Public deposits at 
the bank, to the extent of about 27 millions sterling, placed there at the rate of 
2 and 3 per cent., have irrecoverably gone to fill up avowed and unavowed gaps in 
previous budgets. About a hundred millions sterling in credit notes are now repre- 
sented by only ten millions in specie. The Government has, moreover, considerable 
liabilities, alleged to be secured on real property, quite irrespective of foreign and 
internal loans. 

“It is not a matter of surprise that, considering all these circumstances, 
M. Wolowski should have drawn such a dismal picture of Russian solvency, and 
incurred the reproachful insinuation of Polish proclivities. The difficulties, indeed, 
appear for the present inextricable. The taxation of the country is evidently 
incapable of any immediate or sufficient expansion, except, perhaps, in the direction 
of classes of society equally amenable to the payment of direct taxes, now almost 
exclusively raised from the labouring and commercial population. Nor is it easier 
to suggest a reduction of the expenditure, which, if honestly stated (as we trust it 
is), does not in any way appear prodigal. 

“© When the great reforms which the present Emperor has initiated shall have 
borne their fruits; if the country, in consequence of productive outlays now being 
made, should be raised to a higher state of prosperity ; if the Government, aban- 
doning a fallacious and ruinous system of finance, permits the accumulation of 
capital at private banks throughout the country and the consequent introduction of 
the credit system of Western Europe; when it renounces the hope of keeping the 
paper rouble at par, and consolidates its inconvertible currency at a fixed deprecia- 
tion, now amounting to 13 per cent.; when the Emperor Alexander shall have done 
all this, and when, above all, he shall have admitted the representatives of his 
heterogeneous people to a participation in government, his Majesty will then be 
justified in considering himself truly powerful and independent of the Western 
Powers. But, until then, every sincere and practical economist will advise the 
Russian Government to be careful of its credit in the money markets of Europe, 
to continue the fulfilment of its many obligations abroad with its present almost 
proverbial punctuality, and by no means to disturb still more by a crooked foreign 
policy the confidence of statesmen and capitalists, somewhat shaken by recent 
financial disclosures and controversies. Russia will certainly require credit for 
many a year to come, and can only have it on condition of political and financial 
good behaviour. 


Budget of the Russian Empire for the Year 1864. 


I. ORDINARY REVENUE. 


A. Taxes— £ £ 
PCR ease rcahes gs soti ass vastsosaesiacads vdace vstasliassuesanasivasneahicsyaoks 6,809,915 
Indirect (Excise, 21,335,3000.;* Customs, 5,350,7700.) 26,686,070 
Dirties, Stamps, GC..s.0..s.scorsrcenrenseseonencssasidssoresesedoncones di» 15607,847 


— 35,493,832 








B. Royalties— 
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POBt OMICS spiscrsscscssysesens csacovcsssscrnsvesrtensccesseetcorsinssanesavers 1,165,505 
POLCOTA PHS corscssessconsarcseversossccsserecerrerarnssssrieetssenroveraesonsrs 294,733 
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* Spirits, 19,170,773¢. 
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C. State domains and property— 
Rents from Crown lands held by peasants ............... 
Railway, Moscow to St. Petersburg... ssscseeseresess 
Or CSE iycnnrancsovaed decade? cane ssadneusiag ssnqitner detente tap! nbemy canes 
Miscellaneous (lands, mines, &C.) v.csssssecssesssssesecnseree 


D. Miscellaneous receipts— 
Repayment of loans made by Governments 
Contributions to Treasury by Town Cor phd ted 
State charges on provinces, &c. 
Surplus of revenue of the Kingdom of Poland........ 
Revenue of the Transcavcasus.........ccscreccssrscecesseees 


Miscellaneous (produce of schools of ire entaee + 
printing, fines, &c.) ; 


POOC rere reeeseeereseeeesions 
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E. Receipts from Government establishments, &c.— 
Sale of spirits at Government distilleries ............... 
‘3 POPAQE,, SLOVO ss (sz caseeapesipshsaMeosas saetencaanag ES 
Reimbursement of divers CXPeNses v.iccesssceeseceeeeeeees 
Miscellam@OUs .....c:sisssecercsorvscseestecvensaaseyhQQtisbt1200ts SIERO 


Total ordinary revenue ......ssseeeeoves 


II. EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. 
A. Exchequer bills.......... ais es es 
B. Anglo-Dutch loan, 1864 


POCO HOA SEH MODE HOC EA OaE HOE THEE EEE HORUS EEE RESS 


Total gross revenue 


Ooor seer eco roeeroereres 


I. ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 
A. Public debt— 


' Extinction and interest of foreign loans .......600 soo 
Pe internal ,, 


Coco Peed eeenroestoes 


Expenses of Superior State Department 
Church (pay of clergy, 599,178/.) 
. Imperial household) and’ Givih Usb ys. cacn.s.csscentigersosstoese 
Foreign Office, diplomatic and consular service 
Army— 
SE GLY“ cgsasuavsieelrcrsandeichusig dante Sires NRE sane MN Ce ERE ETO 
REHOMB © SHEEN Sossalatone tent consegeere cantare sans tenaneat ames 
Boag. Ric aiiiicerss sie sedi eee eee Rivvaapescecsectvanneeetentine? 
Cloth gta xan... 1 Sct eae etree ee 
Miscellaneous 


Pee evoseesee eeneseed 
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eeer cose 
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G. Navy— 
Pay. ss ascegdecarad ealdsiv smn aecina ateh tnehonrc tn oe eee ne meee 
Victualling 
Cloflniaa gh 0% tccann se Sed aac savenescto teat eee eee ee 
PULL p by iLciian a -a s a aesa ceca cricnid ene oatae ee 
Bh iecellam song i). cig: senate uate Guna meee mee 
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£ 
4,445,131 
1,437,058 
515,516 
1,587,015 





699,826 
332303327 


472.500 
518,046 


153359555 


132,450 
254,651 
663,067 
204,860 


2,700,000 


4,272,919 


4,633,420 
45312,249 


3,279,894 
4,360,346 
2,218,128 
1,987,173 
6,147,069 


273,994 
89,937 
945532 
960,919 
1,833,268 
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7,984,720 


6,256,254. 


1,255,028 


—— 


53,191,300 


6,972,919 
60,164,219 





8,945,669 
180,518 
801,291 

1,163,316 
314,109 


17,992,605 


3,252,650 
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_H. Finance Department— 


Pensions to widows, orphans, &¢.  v.esscccosssessesscseseens 
Subventions to companies, towns, &C. wc. cecesssssesseees 
Construction of factories for casting gUNS \......se 
Compensations: to Denmark for Sound Dues, to 
Poland for abolition of custom houses, &e. a 
Extraordinary disbursements of treasury... 
Bs Hi PYOVINCES®<ccecsscsesseees 
Bénteal ia local administration of finance 
Misco ltan OOS rac) 0:c-.ssenscatodsoude sauvuaveccocnnsentaaat aes 
Expenses of collecting revenue— 
PROC e CAR OS. 5.2) ce sannid Gaegie veieucscrtatierses 32,522 
BD ECISE: OL APIP UES cc osdav: Cocdotataraptcceataosev tenses 1,385,669 
ae tobacco, salt, and sugar ........ 218,962 
CUS COMS pare tear tes aa orisators 706,555 
MISS; SUBUED SEG. Sc. <csaccaseonnsosiasionsess se 22,914 
Mint; mine inspection, KC. scscseeeess 459,412 


I. Department of Domains— 
Central and local administration 


00050007 SH 0508500000005 00000000 
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INGYOSES; TALIS, SUTVEVS,. GCs sacs cscsesenscce sctececcsutensessaneeene 


J. Committee of Southern Colonies 
K. Home Office— 
Central administration 
Censorship of press 
Provincial administration 6220... secsee Acad aaddeeedieedcas 
Maintenance of clergy of foreign persuasions 
Divers 


Poo seeasees sess ooe boob anos D008 
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POCO FORGO TE HOST BOLE DOEH OE CEOH ES HOE ODEO OFTE 4048 COEd 


ecrerese 
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L. Public instruction— 
Central and district administration 
Universities, lyceums, and gymnasia 
District, parochial, primary, and other schools 
Grants, aid to professors, printing, S&C. c.csrssreee vee 


Boer o rea eoss reso Hoes Oooerose 
Pee Sooo DOO Heer OHO OOS 


M. Public works— 
Central and local administration ......cscecsssscsssccevssecees 
Water Communication .......s.cesssssseersevones sale conus ces tags 
Roads 
Telegraphs 
WEP EU CIA Oet ap dene rte ite ect atd vce ats usttasteanatseetoeseosedaapensiaesincsteses 
Guarantees to railway companies .. Ha ree "Te 
Working of line, St. Petersburg to Midseowt Bo icecte 

- and extension of telegraphs ....,.ésssserreroens 
Expense of levying tolls, &e, 


Bee e POOR OEE E HET ROSH HOE H HEHE HEHEHE HH OS OOOH OH ES HOSTER SETS DOSS OOOH HHS SIES 


COOP O OTS HEHE EOET OHHH HEOOEH HES O OOH HOST OHSS SOSH OOS T OEE HOOT OH TODNS 


eoor eves POPP P Hee ROee Oe ere EEs ease roRS 


N, Post Office, including postal stations, horses, KCrrssrsen 
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£& 
2,298,817 
824,406 
117,300 


630,415 


600,000 


551,848 
6575858 


2,605,353 








52940,997 


282,6,033 





543,087 
251,580 


573,213 


89,068 
28,161 
1,069,813 
102,404. 
529,384 





(58,597 
5635164 
194,070 
_ 120,772 








495,575 
338,984 
556,746 

49,240 
201,673 
975,000 
8455750 
4945733 

16,515 
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8,767,030 


1,367,880 
26,902 


1,818,835 


936,603 


8,774,416 
1,706,150 
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O. Justice— 


Senate and central administration 
Provincial and district courts, magistrates ......4. : 
Law college and divers 


Miscellanea. 


P. Comptroller of Empire, central administration 


Q. Imperial studs 
RB. Civil administration of Transcaucasus 


Total ordinary expenditure 
Anticipated deficit in collection of taxes 
Expenditure for Government establishments ......0sseser 


oeeeeeee POCT EC OOLEMHeH ooKe 


OOOO Coe HHO EE HEHE OHSS OOOH HH EE DOCH BEET HOHE HOEO HEED 


Boer rees 


Cee mee mere HOHE FEE EEHE HEE O HH HOSEA ETH OE HEHE SET HEES OE SoHE EEDE 


Dee rsereeesererereerroe 


Serertees 


Peace aw eres ress eres eeostere 





196,232 


600,000 


1,255,028 





II. EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF 
PouisH INSURRECTION. 


—— 


V.—Disease in the Army. 


458725705 


734442 
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973,450 


48,938 
89,225 


542,457 


52,702,044 


1,855,028 


54,557,072 


5,607,147 


60,164,219 





THE subjoined return has been laid before the House of Commons by the 


Secretary of State for War. 


The record extends over the year ended with 


December last; it takes account of all the soldiers quartered in the United 


Kingdom, amounting, on the average, to 78,044 of all arms. 


The sickness-rates, 


as shown in this table, are important standards of comparison for similar statistics 
to be gathered when the “ Contagious Diseases Prevention Act, 1864,” shall have 
had sufficient time to come into full and effective operation. 
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Artillery 
Engineers 
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Infantry of the Line 
Army Hospital Corps 
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United Kingdom; | 
Year ended | 
3lst December, } 

1863. | Ordinary Ilness. 
Married.} Single. [Marrica. Single. 
1,547 10,040 | 101,682 
3,155 12,931 138,475 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 1864; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 


30TH JUNE, 1864. 


Tas Return comprises the Brrtus and DEATHS registered by 2,200 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the spring quarter that ended on June 30th, 
1864; and the Marriages in 12,670 churches or chapels, about 5,022 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 641 Superin- 
tendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on March 31st, 1864. 

The return of marriages is a very satisfactory proof that the bulk of the 
population was in prosperous circumstances. In the first quarter of the year the 
marriage-rate is always lower than in any of the three subsequent quarters; but 
within the range of comparison which the tables supply, viz., the results of the 
last ten years, there is no instance of a winter quarter furnishing as high a 
marriage-rate as that of the March quarter in the present year. In the spring 
quarter the birth-rate was well maintained, although it has been occasionally 
higher in the same season. The rate of mortality was above the average for the 
three spring months. 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 


1858-64, and in the QuarteERs of those Years. 
Calendar Yrars, 1858-64 :—Numbers. 














VOaTrs .cicsse 164, 63. 62, 61. 60. 59, 58, 
Marriages No. oo 173,388 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 
VT “- 729,399 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 
Deaths........ “es — 475,582 | 436,566 | 435,114 | 422,721 | 440,781 | 449,656 








Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64. 


(I.) Marrraces:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 64, 63, 62, 61, 60. 59. 58. 
last day of = |——— | ——— |__| ——_ _-_ 
March ........ No.| 37,948 | 35,454 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 
June . as... 54 a 44,058 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 
Septmbr..... 5; — 41,902 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 
Decmbr. .... 55 — 51,974 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 
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Quartens of cach Calendar Year, 1858-64. 


(1I.) Brrtus:—Numebers. 





Qrs. ended 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. 
last day of §$|—————- | -——_} — ) __}J-e_ | | 
March........ No.| 192,926 | 186,653 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 
Suile® y»» | 188,641 | 189,611 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 
Septmbr..... ,, — | 173,125 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 
Decmbr. .... 5, — | 180,010} 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 


(III.) Dearas:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. 
last day of | |_|} | -_}]_  -—_ 
March ....... No.| 143,030 | 128,524 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 
Supe pas. »» | 116,899 | 118,375 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 
Septubr. .. ~ = 112,384 | 92,381 | 101,232] 86,312 | 104,216| 98,142 
Decmbr. .... ,, — | 116,299 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 |.109,354 | 118,553 





MarriaceEs.—The marriages in the March quarter numbered 37,948. The 
acceleration of the marriage-rate attained in that period appears by comparing 
corresponding quarters in 1861-64, in which, using round numbers and a thousand 
as the unit, the figures run thus: 33, 34, 35, and 38. There was a decided 
decrease in Devonshire and Cornwall. 

Brrtus.—The birth-rate in the spring quarter (ending 30th June) was 3°647 
per cent. per annum, against an average of 3°611. The excess, which is not great, 
is due almost wholly to the returns of Yorkshire, the northern counties, and Wales. 
In the eastern counties and the south western, to which population is not drawn 
by a power of attraction equal to that which the great mining districts supply, 
the birth-rate was not as high as it had been in the two previous corresponding 
quarters. 

The total number of births was 188,641. This is less by about a thousand 
than the number in the same quarter of 1868. In London 25,000 children were 
born. In the counties of the cotton manufacture, Lancashire and Cheshire, where 
about 30,000 were born, the birth-rate was higher. But the births were not 
numerous in those counties, if they are compared with former results; and West 
Derby alone in Lancashire gives indication by its returns of rapid growth in its 
population. . 

INCREASE OF PopvLATIoN.—The deaths in the quarter were 116,899; and 
as the births in the same time were 188,641, there was an excess in the latter 
amounting to 71,742, which represents the natural increase of population. Immi- 
gration of unknown amount would modify the effect of emigration ; but the return . 
of the Emigration Commissioners shows that nearly 20,000 persons of English 
origin left their native shores for distant settlements in the quarter that ended 
30th June. Out of that number nearly 12,000 went to the United States, and 
5,060 to the Australian colonies. 

The number of emigrants of all nationalities was 86,783, of whom about 66,000, 
chiefly Irish, were bound to the United States. The emigration to that part of 
America has not before been so great in the June quarter since 1854. Almost 
nine-tenths of the Irish emigrants left for the United States. 
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Hneianp:--Annual Rates per Cent. cf Persons Marriep, Birrus, and 
Drarus, during the Yrnars 1858-64, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1858-64 :—General Percentage Results. 





YEARS wesc. 647. bupeee dk 268," 4) 268% 4 te, 9 (bt 26Q) beset © ope 





























Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 20,772 — | 20,5544 20,336 | 20,119 | 19,903 | 19,687 | 19,471 
in middle of 
each Year.... 

















= 17661 | 1°688 | 1°614 | 1°628 | 1°710 | 1°704 | 1°604 











Persons ae 
ried Perct. 


Births... 55 — 3°450 | 3°549 | 3°504 | 3°461 | 3°437 | 3°504 | 3°366 
Desthy.<: <2; oo 2°214 | 2°314 | 2°147 | 2°163 | 2°124 | 2°239 | 2°309 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64, 


(I.) Persons MarrRiepD :—Perceniages. 





Mean 
























































Orsi endeg |: '64. | se45ag'|° 68.7 7 78. | 76h. {> G0. | “250, | GB 

last day of i ; m * a 
March....Per ct.) 1°472 | 1°379 | 1°404 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1-422 | 1°464 | 1-252 
June....... | — | 17689 | 1°722 | 1614 | 1-678 | 1-766 | 1:716 | 1-646 
Septmbr. ,, pikes 1°597 |-1°616 |. .1°582- 1°570 | 1-614 | 1-602 | 1°570 
Decmbr. _,, ~_ 1°96q4 | 1°998 | 31°890 | ¥:906 | 2°012 | 2°026 | 1°934 

(1I.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 

Branded 1 ete Seek "eas "f= 762, >| Sten, | “vente | nei] « 58. 

last day of \_ a bai Be een See oe. 
March....Per ct.| 3°740 | 3°605 | 3°698 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°576 
June 7 5, 3°647 | 3°611 | 3°705 | 3°665 | 3°690 | 3°512 | 3°588 | 3°488 
Septmbr. ,, ooo 3°309 | 3°33/ |-3°365 | 3°388 | 3°267 | 3:°389 | 3°204 
Decmbr. _,, — | 3°273 | 3-461 | 3°350 | 3°272 | 3230 | 3-414 | 3-205 

(1II.) Dearus :—Percentages. 

Sa er ee Or ee Or “60. 1 “Bo: 7 ae 

bast daypGfo han of Be: Me sei, Frew ace Tee veme oe Brest aaee i 
March....Per ct.| 2°773 | 2°490 | 2°546 | 2°443 | 2°453 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2°631 
DP WHE. 2; 5.0. 3 2-260 | 2:18%.| 2°313 |-2°121 | 2°147°{ 2-237 4 2-155 4 2:210 
Septmbr. ,, — | 2!000°| 2°166 | 1-800 | 1-994 |.1-718 | 2°097 | 1-997. 
Decmbr. _,, — 2°180 | 2°236 | 2°230 | 2°064 | 2°043 | 2°195 | 2°406 





CATR DELILE RTA SLE ALK, GEE A ilo TE EE SALLE RELY TF ALB RTA 
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Prices, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—Wheat was unusually cheap. Its 
average price in the three months was 39s. 7d. per quarter. In the corresponding 
period of 1862 it was 56s. 8d.; in that of 1863 it was 46s. 2d. The mean of the 
highest and lowest prices of beef as sold by the carcase in Leadenhall and Newgate 
was 52d. per Ib., and the same as in the June quarter of last year. Of mutton the 
mean price was 64d., being higher than in the same season of 1862-63. The best 
potatoes were sold from 2/. to 3. per ton in Southwark. The price was less than 
half of that for which they had been obtained in the spring of last year, and still 
lower in proportion to the price of 1862. The working classes enjoyed cheap 
markets for supplying themselves with the chief necessaries of life. 


Consots, Provisions, PaupErismM, an@ TemPERAtuRE, in cach of the Nine 
QuARTERS ended 30th June, 1864. 












~~ 
oO 






Pauperism. 





















Average Average Prices Average 
Average# Price of ee oe a at ee of 
4 of Leadenha otatoes a aint 
Quarters cae f Wheat { and Newgate Markets (York Qunaveniy. Average of |Mean 
‘of : : the Number of Paupers 
foes per (by the Carcase), | Regents) etlievedoa the Tem- 
ending || Consols } Quarter | with the Mean Prices. | per ray last day of each week. | pera- 
» & ; a 
mae : England | Waterside ture. 
| ae f Beef. Mutton. Pee In-door. | Out-door. 
1862 LN og Os | Get. a. a: de dames We ° 
30 June 938 | 56 8 180—200 } 127,863 | 781,858 | 53°3 
: 190 
30 Sept.|| 932 § 56 10 1100—130] 119,592 | 789,914 | 58°7 
115 
31 Dec. |] 933 | 48 2 | 90—110] 132,663 | 907,493 | 45:0 
100 
1863 
31 Mar.|| 924146 7 | 120—130] 143,661 | 948,212 | 42°6 
' 125 
30 June || 934 | 46 2 | 1 110—130] 127,852 | 879,241 | 53-0 
ime 
30 Sept.|| 93 § 45 7 | 70—105} 120,189 | 819,795 | 58°8 
rae s 
31 Dec. || 92% | 40 6 | 60—80 | 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 
70 
1864 : 
31 Mar. OY of 40.4 55—70 | 139,606 | 855,728 }37°9 
62 
30 June|| 914] 39 7 40—60 | 122,717 | 785,825 ]53°1 










The tables of pauperism exhibit a decline. The quarterly average numbers of 
poor persons relieved on the last day of each week were as follows :— . 


June quarter, 1862 ........ In-door, 127,868 ........ 
e ges ity so te e 127 202 ..cae 
A “AO aries es gp ih Ny ip 


a9 


33 


Out-door, 781,858 
879,241 
785,825 


After cold and changeable weather at the beginning of the quarter, a warm 
period set in on the 9th April, and continued for forty-four days with but little 


7 
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_ interruption. From the close of that period (May 23rd) till the end of June, with 
3 the exception of a few days, the weather was cold; and the average defect of 
mean daily temperature during this last period, consisting of 39 days, was more 
than two degrees. At the beginning of May rain fell frequently ; the cereal crops 
improved and looked healthy. In June the wind blew from the east; there was 
a deficiency of rain, and generally the weather was not good for agricultural 
purposes, The degree of humidity in the quarter was 73, which is four below the 
average, ‘The air was uniformly dry, for the humidity was below its average in 
each of the three months. 
The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich was 53°1°, which is above the 
average. In April and May it was in excess; in June it was in defect. . 
The fall of rain was less than the average in each month, and the whole amount 
did not exceed 3°5 inches. 
DEATHS; AND THE STATE OF THE Pusiic Heatru.—The deaths which 
were registered in the quarter that ended on June 30th amounted to 116,899. 
This number is above the average of the deaths in the months of April, May, and 
June; but it is less than the number of deaths which were registered in the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year, and less by 26,131 than the deaths in 
the three first fatal winter months of this year. Then 1,572 deaths were registered 
daily ; in the present quarter the daily deaths have been 1,284. The mortality 
has been at the rate of 2°260 in 100 living, or ‘073 above the average of the spring 
quarters of the previous ten years. The mortality of the town populations has 
been at the rate of 2°369, and of the country populations 2°110 per cent.: thus the 
towns lost 18,392 lives, and the country 10,000 lives, in excess of the deaths which 
would have been registered had the mortality been at the rate prevailing in the 
least unhealthy districts of England and Wales. 


a — 


NNUAL Rate 0f Mortariry per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of EN@Lanp in 
each Quarter of the Years 1864-62. 


Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 








Area | Population Enumerated. ae A in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ‘ 
ending M 
ae TEs yaoi: 1861. 1864. | .x4°g9 | 1863. | 1862. 


i | | et | 


March | 2°974 | 2°678 | 2°705 | 2°655 
June....| 2°369 | 2°332 | 2°478 | 2°267 





142 Districts, and 


26 Sud - districts, || 3,087,151] 9,155,964 | 10,930,841 |4 


























comprising —_ the Dept....|. ==. | 2°200'| 2°464 | 1-934 
Chief Towns ....... [Dec....| — | 2-441 | 2-462 | 2-525 

Year...) — | 2°426 | 2°512 | 2°358 

: Year ....) — | 1°974 | 2°064 | 1-890 
the remaining i 
Bes ae March | 2°508 | 2-280 | 2°343 | 2-184 
istricts ; ..| 2°110 | 2°023 | 2°102 | 1-940 
land and Wales, + | 34,037,732] 8,771,645 | 9,135,383 ae | 4713 1864 | 1-579 
comprising chiefly : Dee...) — | 1°880 | 1°946 | 1-864 


Small Towns and 
Country Parishes 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three 
onths April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For this 
equality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 
5°25 days, and 366 and 36525 days in leap year. 
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As a general rule the three spring months April, May, June are healthier than 
winter, and somewhat less healthy than the summer in ordinary years. They 
express very closely the average mortality of the year. Thus the average annual 
mortality per cent. in ten years (1854- 63) was 2°214, and in the ten springs of 
those years 2'187 ; it was less in the spring quarters by ‘027. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality in the Eleven Divisions of England in 
the Ten Years 1851-60, and in the Winter and Spring Quarters 
of 1864. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality in the 








Divisions. 

Ten Years, | Winter Quarter, | Spring Quarter, 
1851-60. 1864: 1864. 
{. AOnGOn wes eee oe a 23°63 30°88 23°53 
tu. South-Eastern counties .........6. 19°55 24°18 19°41 
ri. South Midland: “ae 20°44 26°53 21°61 
TV. Hastern COUNtGIES <..:..vcdsess.isccceoes- 20°58 24°51 21°25 
v. South-Western counties ............ 20°01 25°97 20°96 
vi. West Midland j, Stk ee 22°35 27°57 22°32 
wit. North Madignd: 4° <ccel. 21°10 25°84: 21°45 
wisn. North-Western’ 3). 2 Wino. 25°51 30°97 24°76 
TER! VOR BOING. £34, c dons sates sen arecnegssese: 23°09 28°31 24°55 
x. Northern counties 3..i200. 2200 21°99 25°18 21°95 
x1. Monmouthshire and Wales........ 21°28 26°28 22:97 





If we divide England and Wales into eleven great divisions, their prevailing 
mortality is found to differ. The country south of the Thames is the healthiest, 
and in general the deaths do not exceed 20 in 1,000. Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire constitute the south eastern division, where the 
mortality has been below its ordinary favourable average; for the annual rate 
prevailing in the quarter did not exceed 19°41 per 1,000. Yet in some districts 
of Kent the deaths exceeded those in the corresponding quarters of the two previous 
years ; this was the case in Bromley, Dartford, Tunbridge, East Ashford, Eastry, 
and Dover. Scarlatina prevailed in Maidstone. Hampshire and Berkshire were 
healthy. 

The mortality of the south-western division has been at the rate of 20°96, 
which is considerably higher than its average. The great epidemic of scarlatina 
which prevailed in England for some years subsided in 1861, but broke out again 
in 1862, and has since prevailed in various parts of the country with severity. 
Wiltshire and Somersetshire, and especially the districts around Bath and Bristol, 
continue still to experience its inflictions: the mortality was considerably above 
their average in Clifton, Bath, Clutton, and Wellington, Chard, and Yeovil. These 
important districts might probably learn something useful from their venerable 
neighbour Salisbury, where the mortality continues low, and justifies their sanguine | 
expectations of its sanitary reformers. 

The mortality of the eastern and of the south midland division was above the 
average; and among the unhealthy districts Uxbridge, Amersham, HKton, Bedford, 
Luton, and Meictoch) may be named. 

The people of the west midland counties died off at the rate of 29: 32 in 1, One" 
and this is slightly below their average rate. 

The north midland rate was 21° AB 5 which is higher than its average. 

The mortality of the north-western division including Cheshire and Lancashire, 
was 24°76 ; which is ‘75 below its annual average mortality.in the preceding ten 
years. The people of these counties might be rendered as healthy as the people 
of any other counties, by the application of the legitimate machinery for the 
purpose. 
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While the mortality of Lancashire is decreasing the mortality of Yorkshire is 
rising, and in the last spring months the people of the greatest county of England, 
which has often taken the lead of other counties on great occasions, very nearly 
surpassed Lancashire in its rate of destruction. The people died off at the rate 
of 24°55 in 1,000; which was 1:46 above its high average rate. It would seem 
that no earnest efforts are made to secure the blessings of health in the prosperous 
towns of Yorkshire, where there is no lack of medical and engineering skill, and 
still less lack of enterprize or public spirit. The same temper which has exposed 
their valleys to the inundation of badly constructed reservoirs has left their towns 
exposed to the deadlier ravages of fevers, and of zymotic diseases of all forms. It 
is time that the men of Yorkshire should awake from their slumbers, when the tide 
of mortality is rising so rapidly and so threateningly. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the mortality often augments with the 
increased prosperity of a district; and this is curiously illustrated by Ulverston, 
a romantic district extending from Morecambe Bay to Lake Windermere. Ulver- 
ston, in the ten years, 1841-50, was one of the healthiest districts of England; 
the mortality did not exceed 18 in 1,000. A change took place, and in the ten 
years, 1851-60, the mortality rose to 20 in 1,000. The deaths in the last quarter 
were considerably above the average of previous years, caused, says one of the 
registrars, “‘in part by the increase of the population, and in part by the prevalence 
of scarlatina and measles.” He adds, “ but there is no distress ; work is plentiful, 
wages good, and provisions cheap. Labourers are earning 3s. 6d. a-day ; artisans 
As, 3d. and upwards.” 

The population of many of the townships and parishes of the Ulverston district, 
at the feet of its fells, and round the shores of its meres, is stationary, and in some 
instances has declined: it is an old iron district, which has seen its works decay 
when coal came into use for smelting, but of late a pure hematite ore has been 
discovered in the carboniferous limestone of Dalton-in-Furness, for which there is a 
great demand. The population of the parish rose from 4,683 to 9,152 in the 
interval of the two last censuses, and, with the parishes in its vicinity, gave the 
increase which raised the population of Ulverston district from 30,556 in 1851 to 
35,738 in 1861. 

The mortality of the district of Ulverston, exclusive of Dalton, in the two last 
quarters, was at the rate of 26 and 23 in 1,000; while that of Dalton was at the 
rate of 42 and 31; and it is in this sub-district that the spectacle is presented of 
** work plentiful, wages good, provisions cheap,” and “the prevalence of destructive 
epidemics.” This coincidence is reproduced over and over again. And it must 
not be supposed on that account that work, good wages, and cheap provisions are 
in themselves bad things; for they are as salutary as they are attractive to the 
masses of mankind. But our industrial armies are cut down by the camp diseases 
which are generated by the inadequate house accommodation, and by the want 
of sanitary arrangements, which are never carried out in the neighbourhood of new 
works. 

Nearly all the English watering places are on good sites, and have many 
advantages over those abroad, and there can be no doubt that ultimately England 
will be the resort of foreigners who are in search of health, when we find a 
mortality-rate per 1,000 as low as 15 in the Isle of Wight, 16 in Newton Abbot 
including Torquay, 17 in Cheltenham, 17 in Eastbourne, 18 in Worthing, 18 in 
Barnstaple, including Ilfracombe, 18 in Mutford, including Lowestoft. 

The Brighton rate of mortality is 20 in 1,000; but there is good reason for 
believing that it might be reduced to as low a rate as prevails at Cheltenham or 
Worthing, at a cost which would certainly be returned by its surer tenure of the 
public favour. Some of the seaside towns are draining their houses, and for this 
they deserve applause ; but it appears to be very unreasonable to throw into the’ 
waters of the sea where visitors bathe the offensive matters which would fertilize 
the disinfecting chalk soils in the surrounding fields. 

Why is the mortality of the Isle of Thanet, including Ramsgate and Margate, 
still 23 P Why is the mortality of Hastings 24? Why is the mortality of Clifton 
24? Why is it in Yarmouth at the rate of 25 in 1,000? 
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Enatanp: — Marrraces Registered in Quarters ended 31st March, 




















1864-62; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th June, 
1864-62. 
ah EFC ELUNE) SE 2 OST TR AEST IT IO SS AS I SS RTE EAE SE ET SE 
1 2 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 81st March, 
England and Wales.) = hai 
ales. 
a a Statute Acres. (Persons) °64. 63. 62. 
Ho Re ee 
EnGip.& WALES..,.Lotals| 37,324,883 120,066,224 | 37,948 | 35,454 | 335953 
Ti ShONCOW sc tece nears: 745997 1 2;803,989 | ©, 657 6,226 for 
11. South-Eastern »....... 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 4 2,807 ooo 2,571 
11. South Midland ........ 5201,290-] 1,2955497 1,660 1,594 1,641 
EVs WOAStOrD Aon cetecese sess 3,214,099 | 1,142,580] 1,555 1,451 1,437 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 3519 35171 3,082 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 4,686 4,129 4,016 
vit. North Midland ........ 3,540,797 |. 1,288 0284. 2,112 1,816 1,798 
vit. North-Western ........ 2,000, 22 2,935,540} 6,234 6,060 5,708 
Pe. VOR KSIITO Soak. veesevnse 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,454 3,926 |. 3:8a0 
Msn INOTEREPA My, castes .oheceet 3,4925522 4 1,L51,072 |. 2.398 2,248 2,123 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 2,311 2,044 2,007 
7 8 9 10 11 12 18 
Binrus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th June, 30th June, 
acs be 64. | 768° | O68) 26d.” AhG Re | hones 
— eps No. | No. No. No. No. No. % 
Eneip. & WALES.... Totals! 188,641 | 189,611 | 185,554 {116,899 118,375] 107,392 
Fs TONAOR co csx crtirersecns 25,014 | 25,766 | 24,692 | 17,346 | 17,417 | 15,654 
11. South-Eastern ........ 15,508 | 15,307 | 14,825 | 9,300] 9,311) Shas 
111. South Midland ........ £1,306 °)- 14,628) 195203 7,088 | 6,903| 6,176 
BV: BaSterit fsateds ca 9,752 | 10,067 9,768 6,100 | 6,362] 5,456 
v. South-Western ........ 165238 | 155706) Bajo0t 9,645 | 10,040} 8,799 
vr. West Midland ........) 23,841 | 24,113 | 23,443 | 14,126 | 13,966 | 12,456 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,802 | 41,956 4 11,665 7,019 | 6,994] 6,533 
viir. North-Western........ 30,172 | 30,004 | 30,669 | 19,071 | 19,467 | 18,024 
1X. Vorkshite..s.6et ae 20,753. | 20,450 | 19,773 .13,802-|.13,3397 11,82) 
K.. NOVEM Mees cciencdenves 12,457 | 12,362) | 12,069 6,646 | 7,096 | 6,815 
xr. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,798 | 12,352 | 12,146 4,456 |. 7,480| 7,520 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 380TH JUNE, 1864, 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Hsq., F'.R.S., fe., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The quarter ending March closed with cold and changeable weather, which 
continued to the 8th of April; the average daily deficiency of temperature from 
March 16th to April 8th was 1°8. A warm period set in on the 9th, and 
continued with slight exception to May 22nd. The average daily excess of tem- 
perature for these 44 days was 34° nearly. From May 23rd to the end of the 
quarter the weather was cold, with the exception of the few days between June 6th 
and 10th, and the deficiency for the 39 days, ending June 30th, amounted to 
24° nearly daily. 


At the beginning of April the weather was cold and bleak; but little progress 
could be made with field work. On the 9th of April the change in the weather 
was marked, and farmers took advantage of the change, and at the end of the 
month all over the country the crops were reported as being in a good state. 


At the beginning of May rain fell frequently, and the cereal crops improved, and 
everywhere wore a healthy appearance. The change in the weather from heat to 
cold on the 28rd, with frosts at night during the last week in May, somewhat checked 
the good appearance of those crops, but upon the whole they were satisfactory. 


During the month of June the wind was from the east. It was too cold; there 
was a deficiency of rain; the weather was not generally good for agricultural pur- 
poses, and different reports from different parts of the country were received, some 
of them not good, and upon the whole the probable yield of this year’s cereal crops 
would seem to fall short of that of last year’s, and it will be later in the year before 
it can be gathered. 


The mean temperature of April was 48°2, being 1°-7 above the average of the 
preceding 23 years, and 0°-9 colder than in 1863. 


The mean temperature of May was 58°8, being 0°-9 above the average of 
23 years. It was 1°8 warmer than in 1863, but 1°°6 colder than in 1862. 


The mean temperature of June was 57°-4, being, 1°°7 below the average of 
23 years, 0°-7 below that of 1863, but higher than in the preceding yeav. 


The temperature of the air increased from March to April by 4° at southern 
stations, gradually getting larger, proceeding northwards, where the increase was 
8° or 9°, In May the temperature was 5° or 6° higher generally than in April, 
excepting in extreme northern stations, where the increase was much smaller. At 
Alnwick the increase was less than 23°. In June, at stations near the sea, the 
temperature was very nearly the same as in May; at inland and midland stations 
there was an increase from May of 3° or 4°. At elevated places inland the increase 
from May to June was very small. 


The mean high day temperature for the months of April, May, and June 
were 58°3, 64°°8, and 69°°5, being 1°3 above, 0°3 below, and 1°4 below their 
respective averages. 


The mean low might temperature for these three months were 40°, 44°9, 
-and 49°1, being 1°3 above, 0°-7 below, and 1°1 below their averages respectively, 
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Therefore both the days and nights were warm in April, and cold in May and 
June. 


The mean temperature of the dew point was 0°:2 below its average in April, 
was the same as its average in May, and 2°°1 below it in June. 


The degree of humidity was very uniform and always its average; the mean of 
the quarter was 73, complete saturation being represented by 100. 


The pressure of the atmosphere was in excess in the months of April and 
May ; in the former to less than 0-2 inch, and in the latter to less than 0:1 inch ; 
in June it scarcely differed from its average value. The pressure of the atmosphere 
increased by 0°3 inch, or 0°4 inch from March to April at all places ; decreased from 
April to May by quantities less than 0-1 inch everywhere, excepting Norwich, where 
it was just 0-1 inch; but this value is not confirmed by Diss, Wisbeach, or Holk- 
ham stations in the same locality. 


The fall of rain was in defect in each month. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
May, constituting the three spring months, was 47°8, being 1°3 above the 
average of the preceding 93 years. 
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Temperature of . Weight 
me of Vapour 
} f ina 
; : Dew Air— . Cubic Foot 
Air. eg) Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1864, ff rt 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. af ie Diff. Diff. 
from |! from from from anes , from from 
,, | Aver- | Aver- Aver- fy, Aver- ? ver- fp Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
23 Cone 23 Q3 a 
Years.,; Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
y GTR o | oF 6 | .o Peo ToS oO.) (ON SG Uf gan ot ese 
Aspialicsasss 48°2 | +2°4] 41°7 | 44°3 | 40°88 40°0 | —0°2— 18°38 | +071 50°4 Ff -248 |—-0C02E— 2-9 0:0 
IME A races 53°8 LS +0°9 § 49°7 | +0°59 45°6 0:04 19°9 | —0°4] 58°6 306 +0089 3:5 0:6 
JEN Sonens 57-4 | —O°7] —1°7 § 62°8 | —1°99 48°7 | —2'15 20°4 | —O'3% 61°4 344 |—"0291 3°9 | —0°8 
Mean...... 53°1 |} 41°00] +0°3 | 48°9 | —O°29 44°8 |} —O°8} 19°56 | —O0°2% 56°8 | -299 |—-0097 3°44 | —0-1 






































i 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. _ 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. : mae : 
Humidity. | Barometer. ou Number of Nights 
1864. ; | | zontal ade Low- | High- ; 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. { Move- ea est | est @ 
Months. from from Con from §| ment * Be- Read-| Read- — 
Aver- Aver- ver- Aver-{ of the or | tween ing | in 
Mean. age of Mean age of Mean. age of Amut. age off Air. jf below| 30° ee Ch at ar 
23 23, 23 47, 380°. | and * [Night.| Night, — 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
Tn. In. Gr. | Gr. In. In. | Miles. E ° ° 
April......) 74 | — 5 729°915/+°164) 547] + 479 O°'7 |—1:19 192 8 19 3 7 22-9 | 45°5 
WHERE Saconb 73 — 4 9729°837/+°084) 588} — 5 1:°9]/—0°2— 193 3 9 19 | 26:4 | 48°9 3 
June... 72 | — 3 |29-792/—-007] 533| — 2] 0-9}-1-0f 246 | o | 12 | 18 | 39-1] 56-9 


























Sum | Sum # Mean | Sum |} Sum | Sum |Lowest! Highst E 
Mean...... 73 — 4 429°848/+:'080% 539 | — 1 3°56 | --2°3f 210 ih 40 40 $22°9/} 43:1 @ 


— wee a a a a 
Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (~) minus signifies below the average, and that 
7 the sign (+) plus signifies above the average, % 
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Enauann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1864. 








M : j Mean | Mean 
Naas Piessare of miele moves Eaeee Monthly} Daily Ly Mean 
MES Dry Air | Reading) Reading) of Tem-} po) ge | Rance Tem- Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |peraturej  o¢ of |Reraturel oe ty. 
STATIONS. pode Thermo-|Thermo-) inthe | mon. | Tem. | & the midity, 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. Quarter], erature.|perature. Air. 
in. ° fe} ° ° ° fo) 
GMEFNSCY asccsssisees 29°710 | 74°5 | 40°0 | 34°5 | 23°38 | 9°3 | 53°3 | 81 
MEMEO, 2sacessceceats 29°788 | 74:0 | 39°0 | 35°0 | 24°7 | 10°0 | 54°6 70 
Barnstaple ..,......... 29-670 | 89°0 | 34°35 | 54°5 | 43°2 | 18°2 | 55°0 82 
Royal Observatory | 29°715 | 81:0 | 33°4 | 36°0 | 40°0 | 19°5 | 53°1 | 73 
Royston.....csssecse 29-749 | 88°0 | 31:4 | 56°6 | 47-6 | 21°9 | 52°8 | 74 
Bampeter <i.5i...0 29-699 | 87°6 | 28°0 | 59°6 | 49°8 | 20°8 | 52°4 | 86 
INOTWICI.c.cssssteececs 29 °739 | 82°0 | 30°5 | 51°5 | 42°0°} 16°6 | 52°7 73 
Dery veciccae itaeitee 29 696 | 83°0 } 33°0 | 50°0 | 43°0 | 19°5 | 54°5 66 
Liverpool ............ 29749 | 77°9 | 37°4 |} 40°S § 29°5 | 10°8 | 52°2 | 73 
Wakefield ............ 29684 | 84-2 | 29-5 1.54°7 1.46:5 ) 20:7 | 52:°5 19 
Stonyhurst............ 29-571 | 82°5.! 31:0 | 51°53 | 41-2 | 16:5 | 50-4 78 
-Harrogate ....:...4.. 29°701 | 83°0 | 32°04 51:0 | 42°6 | 19°1 | 50°77 pe 
North shields -3.,| 29-753.) 72-0 |:32;°6} 39°41 35°5 {| 12°91 48-0 | 83 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
ae pane 
OF ae Relative Proportion of of pe 
STATIONS. estimated SS a Olona. of Days | Amount 
TATION iengen. | Ee fn x oud op watch collected. 
in. 
(Gwernsey Nic. t°] 9 7 5 9 orl 25 4°2 
VeBEHOT (ia Jecscceue — 4 a 4 ll — 29 4°8 
Barnstaple ............ O77 4 6 8 | 12 4°7 32 6°5 
RoyalObservatory| 0°1 7 6 8 9 6°3 23 3°5 
RoystOn i3..s0060000000 — 9 5 7 9 6:4 32 4°3 
Lampeter ........00 0°6 6 6 fee an | 6°0 40 6°3 
Norwich........ ‘ams Ll 9 7 8 6 5°6 22 4:3 
DED) Yoni agus amiss — 6 7 po he —- 38 56 
LAVer Pook \i.s:5e, 000: 1:0 7 6 hie ak 5-9 40 7-9 
Wakefield ............ i a 6 5 7 12 6°0 39 6:1 
Stonyhurst............ 0°6 vi 6 5 12 ZOE 49 9-9 
Flarrogate ...:..:..... 0°8 8 6 7 J 2°% 4] 6°7 
North Shields 9 8 6 7 9 6'1 46 6-1 
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_ No. I.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 
ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1864. 


Brrrus.—29,992 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
30th June, 1864, being in the annual proportion of 384 births in every 10,000 
of the estimated population. This is the highest birth-rate that Scotland has ever 
exhibited during the corresponding quarter of the nine previous years, and is greatly 
above the average rate, which was in the proportion of 369 births in every 10,000 

ersons. 

: The town and rural districts exhibited the usual difference in the proportion 
of their births. Accordingly, in the 126 town districts (which embrace almost all 
the towns with populations of 2,000 and upwards), 17,465 births were registered, 
while in the 884 rural districts (embracing the remainder of the population of 
Scotland), 12,527 births occurred ; thus indicating an annual proportion of 421 
births in every 10,000 persons in the town districts, but only 342 births in an 
equal population in the rural districts. 

Of the 29,992 births, 27,221 were legitimate, and 2,771 illegitimate, being in 
the proportion of 9:2 per cent. of the births as illegitimate, or one illegitimate in 
every 10°8 births. The proportion of illegitimate birtbs in the town and rural 
districts was the same in each; whereas in the former quarter the proportion in the 
rural districts very greatly exceeded that in the town districts. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 15,358 were boys, and 14,634 girls ; 
being in the proportion of nearly 105 boys for every 100 girls. 10,128 of the 
births were registered in Apri!, 10,056 in May, and 9,808 in June. 

Dratus.—18,445 deaths were registered in Scotland during the second quarter 
of 1864, being in the annual proportion of 236 deaths in every 10,000 persons 
of the estimated population. With the exception of the year 1860, this is the 
highest proportion of deaths which has occurred during the second quarter for the 
Jast nine years, of which alone we have certain records. The average death-rate of 
the quarter for the nine previous years, was only 214 deaths in every 10,000 persons, 
so that the mortality of the past quarter has been greatly in excess. 

The usual difference in the mortality in the town and rural districts was 
observed. Thus, in the 126 town districts, 11,491 deaths were registered ; whereas 
in the 884 rural districts, only 6,954 occurred ; giving a proportion of 277 deaths 
in the town districts in every 10,000 persons, but only 190 deaths in the rural 
districts in a like population. . 

6,459 of the deaths occurred during April, 6,032 during May, and 5,954 during 
June; giving the proportion of 215 deaths daily during April, 195 daily during 
May, and 198 daily during June. 


INCREASE OF THE Porunation.—As the births numbered 29,992, and the 


deaths 18,445, the natural increase of the population during the quarter, through 
the excess of births over deaths, amounted to 11,547 persons. 

MaRrriagus.—5,710 marriages were registered in Scotland during the second 
quarter of the year 1864, being in the annual proportion of 73 marriages in every 
10,000 persons of the estimated population. This is a proportion greatly above the 
average of the quarter for the nine previous years, which only yields the mean of 
68 marriages annually in every 10,000 persons. This speaks well for the general 
commercial prosperity of the country, though the high mortality which has pre- 
vailed during this and the previous quarter, by making room for the formation of 
new families, would also tend to increase the number of marriages. 

This high rate of marriage was especially remarkable in the towns; for while 
the 126 town districts registered 3,599 marriages, the 884 rural districts registered 
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only 2,111; thus indicating a marriage-rate in the towns equal to 96 marriages in 
every 10,000 persons, but only 57 marriages in a like population in the rural 
districts. 


Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their Proportion to 
the Estimated Population, during each of the Years 1855 to 1864. 


= = = So = 2 See sees = rus retreat tree SEES 
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No. Pr. ct. No. Py. ct. No. Pr. ct. No. Birch No. Pr. ct. 
Births ........ | 93,3849 | 3°15 |101,821 | 3°42 1103,415 | 3°45 ]104,018 | 3°45 1106,543 | 3°51 
Deaths ........ 62,004 | 2°09 | 58,529 | 1°96 | 61,906 | 2°06 | 68,539 | 2°11 | 61,714] 2°03 
Marriages .... | 19,680 | 0°66 | 20,740 | 0°69 | 21,369 o'71 | 19,655 | 0°66 | 21,201 | 0°70 








Veartied 1860. 1861. 1862. 1863, | 1864. 


a eee 5 ....ee 


Population ..} 3,044,938 | 3,062,294 | 3,079,650 | 3,097,006 | 3,118,701 


No. |Pr.ct.] No. |Pr.ct.J No. |Pr.ct.] No. |Pr.ct.| No. | Pr.ct. 
Births ....... 105,629 | 3°46 |107,036| 3°49 [107,138 | 3-47 |109,325| 3-23, — | — 
Deaths ........ 68,170 | 2°23 | 62,287 | 2°03 | 67,159 | 2°18 | 71,421 | 2-307 — — 
Marriages .... | 21,225 | 0°69 | 20,828| 0°68 | 20,544 | 0°66| 22,087; orf — | — 





HEALTH OF THE PopuULATION.—Whatever be the cause, the death-rate in 
Scotland seems to be on the increase, and this more especially remarkable in the 
towns. This does not seem to depend on the prevalence of any particular epidemic, 
but on an increased mortality from all diseases. As this increased mortality has 
not been confined to the second quarter of this year, but has extended over several 
years, it would almost seem to indicate that our attempts to improve the health of 
the people by means of legislative enactments has not proved successful. 

Scarlet fever has been the most prevalent epidemic during the quarter, and has 
been general over Scotland. It is the most fatal of the diseases to which children 
are liable, and always largely increases the deaths. 

WEATHER.—The weather has been very peculiar during the quarter, and has 
unquestionably had hurtful effects on the general health of the people. During the 
whole month of April and the greater part of May, the temperature was much 
higher than usual; and as the increased temperature set in somewhat suddenly after 
the more than usually cold months of February and March, and was attended by 
much less east or north wind than usual, these months had quite the character of 
summer. This weather, however, was suddenly arrested on the last week of May 
and beginning of June by the occurrence of severe frosts during the nighi, or, 
rather, early in the mornings—not only covering the ground with hoar frost, but 
freezing the pools of water ; even protected thermometers indicating a temperature 
of 21° to 29° Fahr. Scotland, south of the Firth of Forth, suffered from these 
frosts much more than the northern portion. The potatoes, and all delicate shrubs 
and flowers, were severely injured ; and even many of the hardy forest trees were 
damaged in their leaves and tender new shoots. The occurrence of these frosts 
seemed quite to change the character of the weather; for, notwithstanding the 
much greater length of the day in June, and the greater power of the sun’s rays, 
its mean temperature was 2° below its average, and only 34° above May ; so that, 
to the sensations, June felt a colder month than May. 
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Scornanp:—Marn:ices, Birrns, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1864. 





2 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) P " 
Statute Acres. (Persona 
ah No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND iisccrcasedanres Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,710 29,992 | 18,445 
z.. Northern sa .cneaiwe 2,201,622 130,422 | 106 867 559 
11. North-Western ........ 457391872 167,329 151 1,072 871 
11. North-Eastern......... 2,429,594 366,783 626 3,326 1,903 
v. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 | 523,822] 893 | 4,669 | 2,981 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 | 242,507 350 2,204 1,396 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 | 2,171 |} 11,861 7295 
vit. South-Kastern ........ 1,192,524 | 408,962 | 1,032 4,075 | 25,401 
Vint. Southern  j.jscsassees 2,069,696 | 214,216 | 381 1,918 1,059 


No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1864; and 
Birtus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1864. 


COUNTRIES. in 1861. | Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres.] (Persons.) 








AREA POPULATION, 





No. No. No, 


England and Wales 37,948 | 188,641 | 116,899 


SCOCl AIG i icc raat eset lce 5710 29,992 18,445 





“% 













1864.] 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


[000’s omitted.] 

I.—-ForEIGN CouNTRIES: 

brthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland 
‘ntral Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium i 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and spin 
\with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............0.00. 
uthern Europe; viz., Italy, net 
Mmpire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 
vant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 
brthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, pee 
Algeria, and Morocco 

oe 7 2 (2 Rs Ae Oe ANC Nk Pe Mg 
stern Africa ; with African Ports | 


Oo eee eee sora seer accedoseoesseeee 


ed Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
nd Kooria Mooria Islands 


ian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
ines; other Islands 


CO oa eee eae roeesoesooes 


PPPS reer eeeoavoaereteoeetrseooos 


Peet roes secoreeeoosones: 


ited States of America, 
xico and Central America 


PPO eo ee eres eres voreren 
Ce ad 


Oe ee ee 


th America (Northern), New Granada, \ 


Venezuela, and Ecuador 


»» (Pacific), Peru, nea 
Chili, and Patagonia........ J 

” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, \ 
and Buenos Ayres............ 


1ale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ oe 
outhn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 


Total.—Foreign Countries 


Ooo reoreree 


II].—Britisu Possessions: 
ish India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
tral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 

BIA IN LICR: ea sesiadob series ad 
Bera IN OF Elie ATCC ane sah cnsnnase cargerd«nnederospre- 
, W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana & Honduras 


OPPO eee were neee 


%? ? 


. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
uritius 


See AEE O ORE OORT ETH CHES TET HH ETE POH REET HEI RO SE HOSE HH OE HOES 


SHER EPAE SOOT EEE OHHH HSH O ODE DONT DANE SHES OOOOH EES 


Total.—British POssessions....000000 


General Total.........000008 £| 45,610; 


1864. 

Imports Exports 

from to 

ee E 
2,732, 450, 
51326, 4,834, 
8,367, 3,044, 
741, 2,005, 
5830, 3,306, 
93; 38, 
167, 150, 
295 10, 
67, 458, 
— 18, 
3,781, 1,099, 
29K 755 | 6,908, 
828, 276, 
4155 710, 
369, Sele 
Paro, 573, 
E536; | 1,952, 
3) Il, 
34,961, | 26,859, 
Os OK 4,906, 
4045 1,541, 
286, 692, 
671, 800, 
be 00% 881, 
306, 485, 
57) 73, 
391, 146, 
153, 284, 
10,649,} 9,808, 


36,667, 











Imports, Exports, Shippin g, Bullion. 








First Three Months. 
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ade of United Kingdom, 1864-63-62.—Dist) ibution of Exports from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Ex-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Lreight and Importer’s Profit. 





1863. 1862. 
- Imports | Lxports § Imports Exports 
from to from to 
te ss 6 z 

1,840, OLE fis 7155 329, 
4,295, | 9,992, | 3,492, | 4,193, 
MsPENy | Osh Loy PBs 7Os kt OoF O45 
984, 1,789; 834, {| 1,683, 
5.471, | 2,181, | 3,436, | ~1,145, 
89, 18, 935 oo, 
302, 202, 283, 249, 
3) 16, — 25, 
408, 127, 243) 2Oh; 
5,125, 75D, 13,7235; Vids 
4,360, | 4,305, | 5,319, | 3,704, 
4.00, 394, DAZ, 108, 
655, 624, 300, 553, 
188, NEA 308, 250, 
1,154, 486, | 1,160, 301, 
1,26, 1,138, 8625.6 1,290, 
— | 55 6, 5, 
33750, | 20,432, [27,894, | 18,698, 
593795 2,883, -] 3,103, | 3,830, 
448, 1,761, 2485 1 aio @ols 
114, 605, 773 421, 
509; 521, 9235 268, 
9535 638, | 954, 712, 
487, 338, 204, 487, 
16, 92, 21; 94, 
779) 98, 540, 133, 
L225 193, VA:2), 155, 
9,137; 7,129, 6,342, 7,726, 
42,884, | 27,561, 134,236, | 26,424, 
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IMPORTS. — (United. Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
1864-63-62-61-60.—Computed Real Value (Kx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 


Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Five Months.) 


[000’s omitted. ] 









































Horn Aametes IMmeSEieD, 1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 
x £ 5 os z= = 

Raw Martis.—Tewvtile. Cotton Wool ....| 29,341, | 13,924, 5,702, 41 18,209, 4) 48,752, 
Wool (Sheep’s).. s214, | 3,680, 7° 3,268, 2,849, | 3,308, 
SUK. cnc tueermecones 4,670, | 6,028, b= G, 162, 4,184, |. AAS 7s 
PIGS sa ccancchene 1,936, |. 1,050; 1 13080; 641, 769, 
Hemp bsuctetees ish 79; 874, 524, site !§ om 
Dndigo 5. cisco 586, O75 704; | 425, 676, 
A253325 )) 26,9205 1:19 AfOs Me 29300) 20,040, 

% 53 Various. Waithes ).25.46 694, 804, 814, 638, L.2ve; 
MOB cok arts, erences g90y b pdysiio Bees 976, 1,040, 

Mp Gals Sonne cc: 1,626, | . 1,873,) 1,490; 1,055, | 1,3¢4, 

es | To Ae 535, 392, 487, 569, S27, 

Timber J caeseeeacsss 13832, | L,Sb8sp T 1.4805 1,413, | 1,058, 

5445, | 5:809,} 5,358, || 4,651, | 5,147, 

aie 4 as Agrolit, - GUAR ......0.%e 463,1 1,067, 315, 879, 626, 
Seeds \iipiligncne 1,485,| 1,085, 776, 968, 947, 

1,938, | 2.2525] 1,091, 1,847, | 15573, 

LROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea (... ccd saceettec 4,272, | AySOT > 447 1, 3,435, | 3,844; 
Colles Aces: L079, 1,200, 926, 669, 793; 

Sugar & Molasses} 4,829,| 5,066,| 4,756, 4.766, | AI 

Tobacco. ..... g10, 650, 370, 465, S312, 

ERUG@O Siu) devteboatentcs 243; 416, 500, 523, 244, 

Tc Bia a eg = POR, 105, Ly; 312. 257, 

Wine” iccccnetes pars, 1,316, 1,494, 1,816, 16783; 

OHUNES oh. nS tess 1,018, 823, 170; 649, 964, 

14,804, | 14,983, | 13,414, || £2,635, | 12543F, 

POOD accu tneaiinnten Grain and Meal..| 7,241, | 10,116, | 12,836, |} 15,981, 6,402, 
Provisions ........ 34363, | 4SyOld, 1S. 208, 2,6735 b Orla. 

10,604, | 13,127, 16,044, 18,654, 8,523, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ......., 15960; | T7024 4,304, 1907, ae 
Toran ENUMERATED IMports....| 77,112, 64,794, | 54,661, || 66,460, | 57,097, 

Add for UNENUMERATED ImporRTs (say)| 19,2785.) 16,198, |-13,0665, |} 16yo1%, | anaga. 
Loran Tmspor ta leacancusennneunen 96,390).| 80,9925 | 68,326, || S3,0789| gasagn, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months (January — June), 
1864-63-62-61-60.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Britisu and Irtsu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Six Months.) 


British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 


MANFRS.—Tewtile. 


cs Sewed. 


METALS 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


eeearoseerererse 





















(000’s omitted.) 


1864. 
ES 

Cotton Manufactures..| 22,401, 
Shoe AFLG cess 4598, 
Woollen Manufactures) 9,108, 
a o LOR ata. 25876, 
Silk Manufactures 1,029, 
9 VOPR 05h Bee 129, 
Linen Manufactures...) 4,085, 
Res Go Ror eee 1,480, 
455406, 
GAD OT ER A 5caa.d5 seit oshenieSe nes Der 36; 
Haberdy. and Milnry.| 2,414, 
32550) 
hardware... iodo: 1,958, 
Machinery os......c05... 2,060, 
POI g AB vaghcces «drove senses 65994, 
Copper and Brass........ 7543, 
Lead and Fim ‘/:..:....-< aKONs 
Coals and Culm ........}_ 1,940, 


Earthenware and Glass 


Beer and Ale 
Butter 

Cheese 

Candles 
Salt 
Spirits 
ATL ae eee See Rag arg One 


Decerooerees 
Coco crore ene reeroreeoees 
ace reese eran reer oreeones 

Poe e eee ereeerravnes 
er oe ree aeerersesesceseosooes 


Cece eeeceeeeceversne eens 


Books, Printed....:....... 
Feraiture 25 5.2.232.1.. 
Leather Manufactures 
Soap 
Plate and Watches .... 
SLALOM Ys ccscisoepawene> = 


B Ooo Sooo RODE DDO EESo ODES OEEH 


Beeoeeet ons 


PTUTUTVTREE Te 


Deer oogesoeroons 


16,065, 


1,042, 





940; 
148, 

28; 

63, 
144, 
295; 
460, 


yi 2s, 


TT 


211, 1 


105, 
1,088, 
109, 
196, 
160, 


1,869, 


45374> 
3,613, 


48,0475 


1863. 
ES 
15,542, 
7067, 

6,084, 
2,213, 

874, 
157, 
2,903, 
1,114, 


31,854, 


L172 
1,812, 





"2,989, 


1,618, 
1,884, 
5,917, 
1,963, 
Laid 
1,726, 











14,485, 





951, 
887, 
232, 

67, 

97, 
142, 
205, 
434, 


2,064, 
198, 
134, 

1,044, 
120, 
224, 
143, 


1,863, 


3,798, 
4,010, 


62,014, 





1862. 


= 5 
15,431, 
3,295, 
5,600, 
1,573, 
1,001, 
161, 
9,255, 
840, 


3,015 6, 
1,033, 
1,592, 


2,021; 
1,475, 
£821, 
5,071, 
1,293, 
5,347, 
E720, 


12,727) 


8255 


814, 
150, 

58, 
112, 
152, 
150, 
4ll, 





1,847; 
189, 
107, 

1,269, 
110, 
214, 
527; 


2,016, 


oer 


395315 









3,588, 


1861. 


hae, 
18,894, 
4,458, 
4,961, 
1,640, 
1,024, 
134, 
2,039, 
4ioy 


951, 
2,640, 


1,905, 
5,256, 
Erie, 

910, 
1,727, 


886, 
830, 
252, 
62, 
135, 
209, 
178, 
269, 





33194 3> 


1,689, 


1,640, 


12,550, 








1,935» 


203, 

96, 
945, 
116, 
204, 
299, 


1,863, 





1,890, 
4,457> 


1860. 


£ 
18,580, 
4,660, 
5,501, 
1,739, 
950, 
#17, 
2,001, 
913, 


34,461, 


965, 
1,856, 
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SHIPPING. — Foreien Trapz.— (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months 
(January—June), 1864-63-62-61.—Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, 


including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





PRET 


1864. 





(First Six Months.) 


ENTERED :— Mei 








Vessels belonging to— No. 
EGE aay Ale ee cca 255 
PWV ECELL. | sux ctucadeacintdenerstee 522 
Norway (atatmray.ceeos 1,481 
Den marie cece nateortades 1,332 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. ....,] 800 
Holland and Belgium .... 892, 
BE AUCO Wah Maen aust et 1,217 
Spain and Portugal........ 215 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 226 
United States .ic....d% 202 
All other States ..........., 7 

79149 

F-Nanaretia Ya 
Totals Entered \17,701 

CLEARED:— 

EUS SUN ecticinsencnsenctenccian, 229 
DWCREH Fcleticisimeaien, 470 
UNOUW A” bvcthndeccchewncrotia ts 1,103 
Denmark........ anions: 1,347 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 1,150 
Holland and Belgium... | 817 
BECAME Chit cme coside ac bac ae 2,286 
Spain and Portugal........ 196 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 418 
United States... ahead 213 
All other States wc... 14 
85243 


rl 
Tonnage Average} 


(000s 


omitted.) Tonnage 





Tons. 
89; 
BZ, 
297, 
126, 
216, 
121, 

Slot 


4,646, 


1,576, 

















1861. 







































ee ee eto 

Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 

H Vessels.| (000’s | (000’s } Vessels.} (000’s 
omitted.)} omitted.) omitted.) 

Tons. No. Tons. Tons. No. Tons 
349] 135 44, 4], 168 51, 
1571 468] 73, 635], <437-1< 80, 
2014 1,416 | 293, 212,}1,066| 200, 
05115474) 239; 103, | 1,229 8; 
270115724 | 416, 366,} 1741 | 382, 
6 TT S33). 117, 10754-4809). 107, 
807 1,417| 118, 70, | £002 79; 
284 192| 59, 55,] 247| 56, 
292, 225| 68, 01; 3974" 
1,148] 395] 406, 480,| 937] 834, 
428} 9 a 34. Se 2, 
195 | 8,318 11,736, | 6,840 |1,597, | 8,075 | 2,021, 
308 [10,170 |3,034, | 9,098 |2,720, | 9,087 | 2,714, 
262 418,488 |4,770, 115,938 |4,317, [17,162 | 4,735, 
AI5]} 161 ao; 170 55, 179 o4, 
163], 429| ..73,] '372)° 70,) “ap spy 
1934 875) 163,08 oan) 174, ee ous 169, 
96] 1,541] 146,] 1,273] 124, |] 31,471] 145, 
239] 2,394] 488,] 2,194] 437, | 2,255 422, 
154] gor] 139,] 1,082] 164,) 97:1 136, 
99] 2,256] 217,] 2,458] 243,|2,702| 259, 
296 175 59," 187 59, 202 52, 
323 302 96, 306 94, 519 148, 
1,108] 348] 353,] 518] 447,] 794! 722, 
428 | 17 4, cy 8, 12 5, 
191 | 9,393 {1,791, | 9,491 |1,872, |10,525 | 2,199, 
299 [13,816 |3,827, [13,261 |3,612, [12,358 | 3,238, 


14,068 


O OCC eeoereveoveereee 


United Kingdm. & 
Depds. } 


—_—_— | 
7_ | 


260 {23,209 |5,618, 22,752 15,484, 


A O14, 


Totals Cleared 42,311 |9,/90, 

















LO Ey ee One ae ann A ay ee A Oe ny a ee oe 
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AND SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—ImportTeD AND 


Exportep., — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Six Months (January—June), 1864-63-62. 


(First Six Months.) 


Imported from :— 


ASEAN A252 i ciocs cede 

So. Amca. and W. 
PVG OSH aGcicans gs sts 

United States and 
Rab Cheek 


PPANCO <octsitic ie asvardiece 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
BeP Belo: Acctecesvesd 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
eg a area 
Mlta., Trky., and 


PSYC, iss. careccuviee 


China 
West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries.... 


Cee eres er eeeereeeoscsone 


Totals Imported 


Exported to :— 


BBG RINCG cc Soe Gpecadtoss vedas 

Hanse Towns, Holl. 
& Belg. 

Prtgl., Spain, and 
CEIUE Ss crecarisccs 


Ind. and China (via 

Egypt : 
Danish West Indies.... 
United States ............ 


Dee eeeeerensonee 


South Africa 
WES UIIUS. ccc zeccvers eveens 


eee seeseese 


D2 CY. | Oe ee | Aae ee 
All other Countries... 


Totals Exported 


Excess of Imports .... 


% Exports .... 


1864. 











(000’s omitted. ] 


5 | 


35 | 





1863. 


Silver. 


4,107, 


4335 | 
895, | 


435 | 


a | 


Oat 
61, ; 


55945 | 





42> | 
51, | 





1862. 


Gold. Silver. 


ee emer 


35295, = 


917, | 35,0F6, 


3,214, Me 


3,061, 


673, 
1,459, 





3949 
2479 


7) 
648, 


45364, 
I 


cot, 


Or 
591, 


See OO ee 


8,653, 


53727> 


5,618, 


| | | es 


Gold. Silver. 

£ £ 
Pete | 
250705.) 235350, 
4,213, ve 
8,700, | 35440; 

113, 756, 

197, Vy 4295 

30, St 

1, ie 

47, 

151, 56, | 
9,239, Beda, 
o. 9225 1,013, 

67, 469, 

792, 26, | 
ATCL,.) 155088] 
D356; | 35477 | 

Lok, 

58, 

882, a5, 

321, 75 f 
4549s 5,158, 
1,660, 283, 





336, 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—30TH JuNE, 1864-63-62-61. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 30TH JUNE, 1864-63-62-61. 


[000’s omitted .] 



















QUARTERS, Corresponding Quarters. 
1864. 1863. ee a aa 
ended 30th June. ers. More. 1862. 1861. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Customs scanned 6,440, |. 9,800; 411, — 5,791, + 5820; 
EUXCIBE\ sdercecestavudovectens 4,864, | 4,405, — 14595 4,886, | 5,171, 
SEAMS vaie-ccoeaneaee: 25539, | 25094, — ads 2,253, | 2,186, 
PESCl cco ae T.A32. T,a90, — 2, too ge 1,363. 
Post OMee: sancrdcnctste 960, 950, IO, 850, 825, 
18,241, | 14,996, || ,411, | ,656, | 15,137, | 15,365, 
Property Tax? .ccisehaas 254695 | 2,918; ,449, — A11 es 2,008s 
19,710; bAssol4s ,860, 656, 175909; 797,958; 
Crown Lands ............ 695 68, “= I, 68, 67, 
Miscellaneous ............ 4955 508, 13 — 433, 378, 
Totals ........ 18,2474, | 18,490, || ,873, | ,6e7, 118,410, | 18,398, 
a rc 
Net Drcr. £216,004 
YEARS, 1864. Corresponding Years. 
1864. 1:63. SS ee 
ended 30th June. Less. More. 1862. 1861. 
£ £ = x £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
CSEOIIB Viiicmansnene 225821, | 24,100; 41,2795 — 23,644, | 23,393, 
ERO186 ss, scsncccaceateanenees 18,666, } 16,674, — 1,992, | 18,047, | 19,492, 
StAMIPS. cas trosevemgvnieegas 954.62, 9,135, — ace 8,658, |} 8,466, 
MARES opcatesssncunntames 23200, | 35L63, = cys 5,154, + 3,136, 
Post Office virecsssssoosvee 35820, | 3,750; — v0, | 3,535,-, 3,400, 
58,029, | 56,842, |t-1,279, 2,466, | 57,038, | 57,887, 
Property Tax cis. sss 85638, 1 ¥O5713,:1| 2,078; —_ 10,549, | 12,423, 
66,664, | 67,555, || 3,357, | 2,466, | 67,587, | 70,310, 
Crown Lands ............ 306, 301, os Bs 296, 292); 
Miscellaneous ............ 35029, £25828, _ 7105, 1,803, | 1,260, 
Totals .....:.. 69,9939 | 70,684; 1} 33357, | 2,666, | 69,686, | 7153862; 
Xe be 


Net Drcr. £690,902 
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REVENUE.—UnItTED Kin@bDoM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1864 :— 


An Account showing the Revenux and other Recxurets of the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1864; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 


Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 3lst March, 1864, viz.:— he 
Great Britain eoevoeceenreeoec ee ee ee eevee ee ee ee eeeve vo oe 


Ireland eeoeoeaeveovoeeeereee ee eer eee eeeseoeveeeereeea ee ove ee eo £687,995 
ed 637,995 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1864, as shown on 


preceding page eeseeveP ee eeeseee ee eeeeeeeeeese eevee eeeeeeeeeenee ee eee 18,274,200 
Amount raised per Act 25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 78, on account of 





Fortifications, &c. eeeeeeceevoeeeweese@e@e@oeoeoseeoeeeve ee eeceseoereeve eve ee seoevsenes © 8 @ 250,000 

Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1864, in repayment of 
seRvanees (Or -F UDHE, WODKS; G50.5)<.0.s isu ps. nielbinie aun aleh dle ae ela bil ce eo BO 8s 472,428 
£19,634,623 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th June, 1864, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 30th September, 1864, and for which 
I-xchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .....0...00. 951,412 








£20,586,035 
Paid :— 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 30th June, x 
1864, in Redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter 
Grieder a tateviarch. LOGOS ss. oc in oe sere 6 Sea ce oie es a aioletotershers |e shekea's ee 722,330 


Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
DOE SAIC MEGS So ere eiiaie aa nia lelelt ars sve eieveus a dighe ieS cletee nai Oreuwa mein ausietsitncc . -/Osoicky, Gike 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the ee ter ended 30th ¢ 
June, 1864, viz.:— 
Iuterest of the Permanent Debt .......ce0eeceeees £6,297,940 


Rennie ple DOUG oo ois) sinialere +: eiacorevacoieleidlsvanevaipversraneton 327 830 
Principal oft Pxenequier Dis ie .s.4-c'e0ceaernss sss 969,300 
Interest of 3 Fhe, qintehe esiededsas whe: eyelets, oie one: 72,795 
55 DeBeleneyr toc sim are eel Pele’ ate. Ah eiselais — 
Hi Reeve Viale aS tector: 25 Ash ovaycevs aicherd ous. fy'e Gieidb Sirs 62 bass oleic 102,370 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .........-.006 577,638 
Advances for Pablic Works, &C,. oes 66 ds5 0 os 40 ve §93,125 
Sirlcitge Patil, o:caxsiecers: olevsiaiersi-s 8s oie Hare haa teehee 688,169 


———--—- 9,529,167 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Vind in 


sreland fur the Quarter ended 80th June, 1864... 40.0000 cv ensneove rece 797,620 





£20,586,035 


Ce ee eed 
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Quarterly Returns.—-April, May, June, 1864. 


[Sept. 


CORN.—G@azetie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND Wates), Second Quarter of 1564. 


Weeks ended on a Saturday 














Weekly Average. 
es een. SS ee 

















[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japrs, EsQ., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


(Per Impl. Quarter.) 
























































1864. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye Beans. Peas. 

op id. 8. d. &.° a. a: ob: 3 a; $: “a. 

April 2 40 2 dl - 19: 2 28 5 32 6 32 11 
Pe 9 40 1 30 9 18 11 29 - 32 8 32 8 

a DG 5 dicts’ s savceares 40 1 30 10 19 3 27:« 8 33 O- 31 11 

9 ot 39 7 ei 4 19 9 ae 32 7 32 1 
ome 39 2 30. 6 19 4 98 7 33 9 32 9 
Average for April 39 9 30 10 ro, 3 23. 6 22 210 Bee ks 
May 7 38 9 30 3 19 5 32 3 34. - 32 1 
AN ee Say wis ec etotaterter 39 38 29 9 19.8 28 6 34 3 32 6 

5 21. egies Deets 39 8 29) 6 20 - 31 56 34 2 32 9 

35 OS ieesisctovape ceive tere 37 5 29 - 19 10 ot ak 34 6 31 9 
Average for May...... 39 3 20. a7 9 6 29 11 eee) 22 3 
June Ne er 38 11 29 6 19 10 28 4 34 10 335 
9 ID: Ov oes aikeage enc 39 6 27 il 20 - 34 1 34 10 a3, 9 

a TS), wsdietew ssa tests 40 3 at 16 20 4 32 8 35 6 so *9 

Ap 29° vs 40 - 28 - 20 8 _ 35 5 3338 
Average for June ......| 39 8 z6°"3 sole si 3 Seas 23" 6 
Average for the Quarter ..| 389 7 29 8 19 8 29 9 34 - 32 9 





RAILWAYS, —Prices, April—June;—and Trarric, Jan. —June, 1864. 





































































































ean Total Traffic | Traffic pr. 
— pack (£100). Miles Open.| ‘first 26 Weeks. Mile pr. Wk Dividends per Ce Cent. 
x Railway. rice on (unit 000’s omitted.) eexs or a Years, 3 
Ree Ist | 2nd | Ist 31 Dec. |30 Jun.|31 Dee 
Mlns. Tune | May {Apri 764. | 763. | 764. | 763. [764./763.] "263. og, | 769, 
£ No. | No. £ #. £| £18. d.| s. ad. sm 
50,0 | Lond. & N. Westn.|1113/1103/109$11,229 |1,179] 2,518,| 2,286,] 92 | 86 }60 -|42 6) 55% 
44,0 | Great Western ....! 653| 643] 65341,056|1,056] 1,634,| 1,542,) 68 | 64 $30 —|20 —| 305 
14,8]  » dNorthern,.../131, /130, 1129. 4 3634.54 803, 701, 92 | 84187 6/42 6] 85% 
20,9| 4, Hastern ....) 473] 473| 473] 663 | 663] 778.) 720.) 50 | 47 [25 —|12 6| 25% 
11,8 )| BRgHtOM oases 105 |104 11043] 267] 250] 448,| 448,) 80 | 84]50 —-|50 -| 70% 
16,0| South-Eastern ....) 91 | 903) 913] 306] 306] 554,| 530.) 99 | 99 158 45 —| 60; 
1459| 5)  Western....| 983] 083/ 984] 4s0| 441] 558! 539,159 | 55 ]55 —|55 —| 60% 
147252 92%| 923] 92314,324/4,246] 7,293,| 6,766,) 77 | 74 152 3/36 9) 5a 
2°3,2'| Midland saccecccenge. 1313/131 {12831 641 | 630] 1,137,| 1,015, 74 | 68 [70 0/57 6| 65% 
19,9 | Lanesh. and York.|1123|111 |110 } 403] 395] 977,] 857,J106 | 93 [47 6/42 6| 40) 
12,7| Sheffield and Man.| 544) 543] 55 | 239 | 239] 431,| 380,075 | 6315 -| — 
31,1 | North-Eastern. ....1102 |1013|1013}1,09¢ [1,079] 1,4.53,| 1,302,) 60 | 51 }55 —|42 6| 50% 
86,9 100 | 993/983 }2,378 |2,343] 3,998,| 3,554,] 79 | 69 146 10 47 6| 51 
9,9|Caledonian ........ 1193/121 [119 | 2s2| 234] 472,| 423.) 81 | 77 | 62 6/52 6| 60) 
5,6| Gt. S. &Wn.Irlnd.| 92 | 93 | 93 | 387] 329] 208,) 204,] 24 | 27 155 —|42 6; 50 
274,56 Gen. aver.....| 97 | 96%| 96317,341|7,152 [11,971,|10,947,) 74 | 69 J 51 7) 38 — 49 


tae OOo Ne 


Brats: sions moo lst ao, 91 3 to § % de. end: ‘May, 91k ® } de, ae ne 91g te g 
eaves alae ae 2 ee to i = Rae ALE ue to a maser oe wi! 6s. to Is. dis. 





1864. 





each Week, during the Szeconp QuartTER (April—ZJune) of 1864. 
[0,000’s omitted.] Pi ‘ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Issuzt DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities.. Assets. 
aoe DATES. : hes aE Minimum Rates 
G : an eee of Discount 
r 4 old Coin Public. 
Notes Wednesd Government Other ate VOclMi aanne a 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities.) proiion: |. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £. 
Mins. 1864. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlns. 1864. Per ann. 
27,59 April 6 11,01 3,63 12,94 20,94. 25 Feb. 6 p. ct. 
27,03 bo ete. 11,01 3,63 12,38 2A 520 
26,71 ie tee 11,01 3,63 12,06 20515 16 Ape 7... 
26,48 te) ‘EOL 3,63 11,83 20,96 
26,43 May 4 11,01 3,63 11,78 21,49 2May8 ,, 
26,71 fa 11,01 3,63 12,06 20,96 ee ee 
21220 a, 1S. 11,01 3,63 12,60 20,82 20%. 45.1 Oe 35 
27,69 yee oe 11,01 3,63 13,04 2,042 27 aan a ee 
28,03 June 1... TEOL 3,63 13,38 20,88 
28,03 . Sr. 11,01 3,63 13,38 20,24 
28,20 Rae bara 11,01 3,603 13,55 20,53 16 June6_ ,,. 
28,28 oat oe 11,01 3,63 13,63 20,17 ; 
28,12 ae 1G 11,01 3,63 13,47 20,69 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Total 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. PES: Securities. Reserve. ee : 
= ee : Lie: 
SpE Goldandy “es 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. anes (Wdunsdys.) ie Other. || Notes. ae or 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. 1864. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,14 || 9,82 | 13,35 } .53 | April 6] 11,27 | 22,85 |} 6,85 | ,68 141,39 
14555 | 3,16 BO I EBOS || 502 soni tO BEZO24| 2642-7 Nt cos Ae 70 137,76 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
DECEMBER, 1864. | 


Orrntine AppRESS of the PrustpENt of Section F (Economic 
Science and Statistics), of the Brirish Association for the 
ADVANCEMENT of Science, at the Turrty-FourtH MEETING, 
at Batu, in September, 1864. By Witi1am Farr, Esq, 
MD, DCL. FES. 


GunTLEMEN,—I am deeply sensible of the honour which has been 
conferred upon me by placing me in this Chair. 

In opening your proceedings, I propose to bring rapidly under 
your notice the state of the science which you have met in this 
Section to promote as members of the British Association. 

Mathematics is the great abstract science which fosters all the 
rest ; and physics, mechanics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
geography, ethnology, embrace the phenomena of the heavens, the 
earth, and the three kingdoms of nature. They occupy other 
Sections. 

Man himself is the special study of physiology and of ethnology 
in two of those Sections; but there they inquire into the functions 
and parts of the body, or the condition of our race as the foremost 
of the animal kingdom; while geography describes nations, as it 
describes mountains and rivers, because they are on the earth’s 
surface. 

We have to do with men in States, and in political communities. 
Statistics is essentially a science of the relations of numbers of men, 
and its laws are founded on the observation of mankind as they exist 
in nations now and in past times; but, building on facts that can be 
measured and expressed in numbers, it is only in civilized com- 
munities, and in recent times, that it finds adequate materials. The 
domain of the past we almost abandon to the geologists or the 
historians: and we leave the uncivilized world in the possession of 
our enterprising neighbours the ethnologists; while we yet hope one 
day to enter this field, and indeed have already made, under estab- 
lished Governments, some conquests among the races in India, in 
Russia, and in South America. 

Man in society possesses property, and all his possessions fall 
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within our province, for they form an intrinsic part of the State. 
We have to study, besides the political relations of men to each 
other, their riches in land, in horses, sheep, and the cattle on a 
thousand hills, in grain and crops, in precious metals, in minerals, 
and in merchandise. 

Here are found the grounds of two grand divisions of statistics ; 
the first falling under the head of Population, and the second under 
the head of Property, which is the subject also of economic science. 

Under Porunatrion are discussed the races, sexes, ages, mar- 
riages, births, deaths, causes of death, the ranks, professions and 
tenures of each people in a State: from their earnings the values 
of their life-work is deduced; certain acts are also investigated, such 
as baptisms, attendances at schools or at churches, votes at elections, 
crimes, punishments, diseases, and civil actions. Civil and military 
statistics constitute a capital chapter of this division. 

The statistics of Propprry are divisible into two chapters: the 
first treats of the fixed property, mcluding land, mines, forests, 
manufactories, houses, roads, canals, and rivers; its basis is a map 
ona scale large enough to exhibit the quantities of every parcel of 
land and the area of every dwelling-house: the holdings of land, its 
burthens, and transfers, naturally fall under this head. 

Under the second head falls the movable property, including live 
stock, ships, machines, goods, merchandise, and yendible products 
of all kinds. 

The annual produce of the two classes of property, its transport, 
its sales, its prices, and its relation to the stock, form the subject 
of the three sections of agricultural statistics, industrial statistics, 
and commercial statistics. 

The public revenue and expenditure, the financial operations 
of the public exchequer, of the banks, and of the great companies, 
offer an extensive field, and are in the domain of financial statisties. 

There are other minor divisions, but the object I aim at is to 
survey rapidly the field of our labours, which, although it is concerned 
in the facts of public interest to statesmen and political inquirers, 
and includes the fundamental part of politics, yet does not embrace 
all the doctrines of that kindred science, which, I may add, has been © 
luminously expounded by Sir George Lewis in the treatise on the 
“ Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics ;”’ his greatest 
work—and to politics what Whewell’s book is to the physical sciences 
—replete with the latest results of European learning, and a solid, 
hitherto unsurpassed, contribution to political science. 

Sir George Lewis was a Fellow of the Statistical Society, and 
himself a labourer in early life in the field of practical statistics. 
He was well versed, too, in its philosophy, yet his genius did not lie 
in the direction of the physical sciences or of the mathematics, which 
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are the soul of statistics; but, standing on the border land, and 
on an eminence surveying all the territories, his calm judgment is 
impartial and commands attention. Noticing the imperfections in 
the early records of facts and numbers, Sir George Lewis observes :— 

“ The importance of accurate statistical information as the basis 
“of historical description, as well as of political reasoning, both 
“ speculative and practical, cannot be too much insisted on. The 
“ attention of modern Governments has been directed to the subject, 
“and it has been understood that a constant registration of social 
“and political facts ought to be kept up, without any immediate 
“* practical object ; like the observations of the heavenly bodies, tem- 
‘‘ perature, weather, tides, and other natural phenomena, made by 
“the physical philosopher. Facts, unimportant in themselves, 
“ become important as units comprised in a complete enumeration ; 
“and results are thus obtained, to which mere conjecture, or the 
“loose and vague impressions derived from a partial observation, 
“ could not have led. This process is now carried on, with more or 
“ less completeness, by all civilized Governments, and the collection 
“ of statistical information, not merely for practical but for scientific 
“ purposes, is recognized as a legitimate object of public policy. 
“ There are now statistical departments in all the principal States 
“ of Europe.” * 

Here is another element of classification, for the materials of 
science exist in each State, so in our archives are the statistics 
of England, Sweden, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, the 
United States of America, and some other countries, at least in 
outline. M. Quételet, one of the founders of this Section of the 
British Association, is now engaged on a work, of which proofs are 
on the table, exhibiting the comparative statistics of the population 
of Europe, on a plan nearly uniform. He submits it to your inspec- 
tion, and had a great desire to be present here, but is kept away by 
circumstances over which he has no control. I feel sure that I have 
your authority to reciprocate the good wishes of this veteran of 
science. (Applause.) The work had its origin at the International 
Statistical Congress, which was convened in 1860 by Her Majesty’s 
Government, in London, and was presided over by the late Prince 
Consort; whose sagacity, we may believe, did not fail him when he 
proclaimed that the statists of his day were laying “the foundation 
“of an edifice, necessarily slow of construction, and requiring, for 
“ generations to come, laborious and persevering exertion, intended 
“as it 1s for the promotion of human happiness, by leading to the 
“ discovery of those eternal laws upon which that universal happiness 
“is dependent.” These last words of the good Prince may well 
cheer us on the way. 


* Vol. i, p. 137, 
27 2 
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You will see at once that the observation of the scientific facts 
with which we are concerned in so many States of the world, 
has already supplied the materials for sure induction, and placed 
statistics among those applied sciences which reveal laws, and arm 
man with power over man and over nature. 

In proportion as Governments are organized and intelligent, they 
cultivate statistics ; and it is gratifying to observe that nearly all the 
States of Europe sent official delegates to the Statistical Congress 
which met last year at Berlin, under the auspices of the Government 
of Prussia, and under the able presidency of Dr. Engel. 

Spain, which had fallen in arrear, had been put upon her mettle, 
and in 1857, and again in 1861, took a census, of which many interest- 
ing results have just been published: the population was 15,658,531, 
some millions more than she formerly had credit for, and entitling 
her, when her finances are upon a sound footing, again to a place 
among the Powers of Europe. 

The Kingdom of Italy was no soouer constituted than its statistics 
were developed. A census was taken, and we find a population of 
22 millions (21,893,171 *) in this constitutional State. Over Rome, 
Venice, Lombardy, Mantua, Trieste, the Tyrol, Ticino, Savoy, Corsica, 
Malta, and the Kingdom of Italy, a population of 27 millions speak- 
ing Italian is diffused. The births, deaths, and marriages are 
registered, and the principal statistical elements are under observa- 
tion and inquiry in the Kingdom of Italy, which will henceforward 
have a voice of weight in the affairs of Europe, and in science. The 
statistics of Italy are ably displayed in the Statistical Annuary, for 
1864, of Correnti and Maestri, who have had a large share in the 
organization of the statistics of the new kingdom. 

Russia, until lately, did little for statistical science; and the 
Emperor Nicholas refused to send a Russian to the first Congress in 
Brussels, on the alleged ground that his empire had nothing to learn 
from the science of Europe. Things have since greatly changed, and 
the Russian Government now fully recognizes the claims not only 
of her own people, but of science and of Europe, to a faithful account 
of the population and resources of that empire. M. Von Buschen 
and Mr. Wilson were sent over by the Imperial Government to 
observe our proceedings inthe last census; and M. Troinski, who 
was here recently, informed me that measures were under considera- 
tion for taking as accurate a census of Russia as circumstances will 
allow. The births, deaths, and marriages, will also be registered more 
accurately, We may thus expect a great accession of information 
from Russian statists, respecting an empire emancipating millions 
of serfs, and passing through changes which the older States of 


* Estimated for 1st January, 1863; by the census of Ist January, 1862, the 
population was 21,776,953; increase 116,218. 
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Hurope traversed in what may be called pre-statistic times. Popu- 
lar books contain many statements of numbers which are put forth 
as statistics, but are purely conjectural, or are based upon loose 
estimates. Among the latter numbers is the alleged population of 
Russia, which is set down in the “ Gotha Almanack”’ at 74,139,394 
souls, neither more nor less—exclusive of the population of Russian 
America, which belonged to a company whose privileges expired at 
the end of 1863. How far this is wrong it is difficult to say; there 
have been partial censuses, but the population of the empire has 
never been enumerated. 

So it is in our Indian Empire, the population of which is cited as 
135,571,351. The populations of the North-West Provinces, and of 
the Madras Presidency, have been counted, but the other numbers 
are “ guesses,” for we have not everywhere adopted the “ practice of 
“counting.” The population is as likely to be several millions more 
in India as to be millions less, for the maxim of Dr. Johnson is 
not invariably true, that “when numbers are guessed they are 
“always magnified.”” It is said that the population of Rome was 
once estimated by the weight of cobwebs within its precints; and 
that Xerxes ascertained the numbers of his host by measuring the 
ground upon which they stood. How the guesses are made in India 
we do not precisely know, but it is probable that the population 
of many of the provinces has been estimated from their area. The 
enlightened and really beneficent Government of India, which collects 
43,000,000/. of revenue from the population annually, will no doubt 
ere long contrive to perform the really arduous task, at least once, 
for that part of Southern Asia which Russia is about to perform in 
the North for the barbarous tribes of Siberia, and thus extend the 
boundaries of official knowledge, enumerate Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and make India by its census an integral part of the empire. 

The British Colonies deserve great praise for their statistics. 
The last census of Canada is elaborate; and Mr. Archer, Mr. Rol- 
leston, and their colleagues in Australia, have placed the statistics 
of those colonies upon such a footing that we shall be able to trace 
with extraordinary minuteness the development of the empire in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Of China several State censuses are cited, but I confess that I 
have less faith in the official returns of 367,632,907 “ mouths,’’*—the 
Chinese for sow/s—in China proper—than I have in those of India; 
in fact, we should be glad to hand them over to the geographers, 
recommending them, when they give the populations of countries, 
even in their elementary books, to cite the figures with discrimina- 


* See paper by R. M. Martin, in “ Addenda to Report on Sanitary State of 
“the Army in India,” 8vo. edit., p. 559. A recent return makes the population 
of the whole empire 415,000,000. (“ Gotha Almanack,” 1864.) 
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tion. A due appreciation of the value of published facts is an 
element in all the sciences. 

Statistics is prosecuted to some extent in every State; and in 
countries where observation is difficult, intelligence scarce, and facts 
fugitive, figures appear to be so essential that they are invented. I 
should regret to apply this remark to the census of the Sandwich 
Islands, which m 1861 had a population of 67,084 natives and 2,716 
foreigners, and is declining, according to the census of King Kamé- 
haméha IV and of his Anglo-Saxon Queen Emma, née Miss Rooker. 
Indeed I would rather adduce the insular census to prove that 
statistics are journeying round the world, and that the statistics of 
small States are often interesting, and illustrate general laws. 

It is evident too that the statistics of Bath, for instance, which 
has 52,528 inhabitants, are at least as instructive as the statistics 
of Hesse Homburgh, which has a population of only 26,817; while 
those of the 444,873 people of Somerset, the county in which we 
meet, are not a whit less interesting than those of any of twenty- 
four kingdoms and principalities in Germany, which fill the pages 
of that useful publication the “ Gotha Almanack.” 

Wherever there is local Government we look for local statistics ; 
as they afford means of information which enlightened municipal 
councillors can always turn to account. We may well believe that, 
as Adam Smith boasted tie had converted some of the merchants 
of Glasgow to his doctrines before he had promulgated them to the 
world, his spirit lingers among their descendants, for the statistics 
of that city have long held an honourable place on our rolls. The 
statistics of Glasgow are—as indeed are those of any city—of 
universal interest, when they are collected and discussed by such a 
statist as the late Dr. Strang, a truthful observer, a thoughtful writer, 
and an excellent man. In the name of our Section I venture to say 
that we shall be very glad if the Mayors—with the prosperity of 
Glasgow before them—and all the town councils in England, Bath 
leading, will at once appoint competent officers to elaborate their 
statistics. 

As well as Governments and municipal bodies, England has 
always at work in the field of science richly gifted independent men, 
like Buckle and Darwin, who devote their lives to science, either as 
observers or as reasoners ; and ag an example of what an individual 
ean do, I will cite Dr. Heysham, who twice enumerated from house 
to house the population of Carlisle, abstracted the ages from the 
burial registers, and published the results in a judicious form. The 
volume, Mr. Milne—as he informed me—found by chance on a book- 
stall; whereupon he opened a correspondence with Dr. Heysham, 
constructed the Carlisle Life Table, and deduced a general law of 
mortality which served through many years as the basis for thousands 
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of transactions, and for the valuation of millions of property. The 
names of the two men, the statistical observer and the statistical 
reasoner, will remain for ever engraved upon our annals. 

It is evident that statistics may be investigated in every English 
parish ; and I know no fairer field than local statistics offer to a 
liberal and ingenuous mind. Some subjects can be more impartially 
investigated by private gentlemen than by men in office; and a 
specimen of this is a paper by Mr. Norman, which is a model of style 
and statistical logic, proving the fact which at first appeared para- 
doxical, that, large as the taxation is, the people of England pay 
less in proportion to their means, and get more work for their money 
than the people of any other country.* Again, the remarkable work 
before you of M. Guerry, on the comparative crime of England and 
France, embodies the labours of the life of one of the most ingenious 
private statists in Europe.t 

The Statistical Society of London has done so much, by its papers 
and its Journal, in the eyes of Europe for science, that a similar 
society has recently been founded in Paris, and publishes an excellent 
Journal, to which M. Legoyt and others contribute; the necessary 
complement to the well known “Journal des Economistes.”’ The 
Dublin and the Manchester Societies remind us by their useful 
labours of the utility of Statistical Societies in our great cities. 

T admit that the country has a right to look to the Government 
for the census, for registration returns, for commercial statistics, for 
agricultural statistics, for industrial statistics, and for financial 
statistics: as the collection, analysis, and promulgation of facts of 
universal interest is one of the Queen’s most useful prerogatives. 
Formerly little or nothing of the kind was done; but by referring to 
the annual reports which emanate now from the public offices—you 
will see that this great duty is kept in view. The reports of the 
War Office and the Admiralty ; those of the Board of Trade, of the 
Customs, the Inland Revenue, the Post Office, and of the Registrars- 
General of England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the Poor Law Board, 
and of the Emigration Commissioners, of the Privy Council Officer 
of Health, of the Education, Factory, and Mine Inspectors; the 
judicial statistics, criminal and civil, the Consuls’ Reports which the 
Foreign Office now publishes, show that the Civil Service is every- 
where anxious to do its duty. And I shall perhaps be pardoned for 
reminding you, that men in the Civil Service are among the great 
names of our science, from Petty, King, and Davenant, to Deacon 
Hume, Porter, McCulloch, John Mill, and, to cite no more contem- 


* “On the Pressure of Taxation in this and other Countries.” By George 
Warde Norman, Esq. 

+ “Statistique Morale de l’Angleterre comparée avec la Statistique Morale de la 
“* France.” Par M. A, M. Guerry, Correspondant de l'Institut, &e., &e. - 1864. 
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poraries, Adam Smith himself. The Civil Service of the present day 
is quite in a position to sustain the statistical reputation of England 
in the face of Europe. What it wants is a better co-ordination 
of the work; which might, as was recommended by the Congress, 
be accomplished by a board at which the principal offices should be 
represented. 

We venture in this Section to call the attention of Mr. Milner 
Gibson to the organization of a central authority “to direct,’ in 
the words of the late Prince Consort, “all the great statistical 
“ operations.”” Such a body has been recently created in many of 
the States of Europe. 

Another matter this Association may very properly urge on the 
same minister. We ought, from agricultural statistics, to know 
approximately in October the produce of the harvest in Europe as 
well as in America, and the state of the live stock to supply the 
markets. The season has been extraordinary; what have been its 
effects upon the crops? Unfortunately the Government has nothing 
to tell us. English agricultural statistics are a complete blank. Yet 
no one seriously doubts the utility of this question of the supply 
of food, to town and country, to rich and poor, to farmers and mer- 
chants; it will enter largely into the commercial combinations of 
the next twelve months, and is one of the elements affecting the 
circulation. 

The Registrar-General of Ireland procures the returns for that 
division of the United Kingdom ; and the produce of the last harvest 
of Australia is known: it is in some parts, if my memory serves, 
half the average crop; an unpleasant result, which may influence 
the gold supply, but will partially be mitigated by timely provisions 
to meet a loss the extent of which is already known. 

Mr. Hunt has just published a return of the mines of every 
kind; and of the mineral produce of the kingdom. It is alike 
creditable to him, to Sir Roderick Murchison, and to the mining 
proprietors, who voluntarily supplied the information. Some of 
them are not far from us, and will perhaps communicate the results 
to the Section. 

I now come to our tools and our methods. Foremost in im- 
portance is the question of statistical units. ‘The Legislature has 
Just passed a measure authorizing the use of the metric weights and 
measures in England; and the report of a Committee of the Asso- 
ciation on the subject will be presented to the Association by 
Mr. Heywood. In the first stage of statistics we count; but this no 
longer suffices, and we have to weigh and measure. . 

Upon the choice of units of weights and measures our progress 
in no slight degree depends. Now, one weight will not serve all 
purposes. Coal, for instance, cannot be sold by the ounce, it is sold 
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by the ton; sugar by the hundredweight; tea by the pound; gold 
by the ounce; while opium is administered in grains. If the 
hundredweight consisted of one hundred pounds, the ton of ten 
hundreds, the ounce of the tenth of a pound, and all the units 
required in every trade were so related to each other that we could 
say tens, hundreds, thousands, and so on, as we do in common 
numeration, all the compound rules which fill our books of arithmetic, 
and puzzle children, would be got rid of. So with regard to mea- 
sures and money—let all the units increase by tens, and all goes 
‘““merry as a marriage bell.’’ One set of rules will apply to the 
weights, measures, and moneys of all trades and of all nations 
which use the Arabic figures. With regard to money, we cannot 
do better than adhere to the sovereign for statistical purposes: it is 
of gold, which is becoming everywhere the standard of value, is 
the largest unit in use, and is admirably suited to measure large 
quantities. The florin, and new farthings or mils, of which 100 
would make a florin, 1,000 = 1/., are all the moneys of account 
required. The penny would be 4 farthings, the shilling 50, and no 
change in the coinage is required. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will, let us hope, inaugurate this reform, which would be an immense 
boon to all classes that have anything to do with bills, accounts, and 
statistics. 

We might decimalize our old weights and measures, but the 
several ranks of units would not fit well into each other; the change 
would give a great deal of trouble, and there is no chance that other 
nations would adopt it, for this simple reason, that the first nations 
have had for years the admirable metrical system in use. Our 
merchants deal with these nations largely, and if we adopt the meter, 
Russia, America, and our colonies will adopt it. If England wills it, 
the whole civilized world will have one system of weights, measures, 
and money, as it has one system of decimal arithmetic. This system 
annihilates those ugly pages of Colenso, the compound rules; so 
through it, in the words of the highest authority, Professor Barlow, 
“a child may learn everything necessary for entering into the 
“ common concerns of the world in a month as well and better than 
‘in a year under our complicated system.” * 

A Metrie Act will be an emancipation act for children, and will 
give them time for higher studies in mathematics. The compound 
rules of arithmetic, English orthography, and Latin verses, are the 
tasks for which the school-boy is oftenest punished; and they are 
the opprobrium of the age. Unlike the truths of science, they can 
only be flogged into the brains of English boys. Statists should at 
once make the pound sterling and the metric weights and measures 
their units. 

* “© Mathematical Dictionary.” 
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Jn the English market gold and silver are sold by the ounce 
coffee, tea, tobacco, spices, indigo, silk, cotton, and leather by the 
pound; meat by the stone; sugar, butter, rice, by the hundred- 
weight; coal, iron, copper, tin, lead, palm oil, logwood, hemp, flax, 
by the ton; wool by the pack. For statistical purposes it is con- 
venient to take one unit, the metric ton = a cubic meter of water, 
and nearly equal to the English ton, to express the imports and 
exports, and the quantities of all articles sold by weight. This 
would facilitate comparison. The quantities sold by volume, such as 
wheat, fish, oil, wine, and spirits, might also be expressed by one 
unit—the metric tun, the bulk of water weighing a metric ton. 
The qualities and prices of some articles, such as wheat and spirits, 
are regulated by the weight of equal bulks, or by the specific 
gravity, which is easily expressed as it is the weight of a metric tun of 
the stuff, when a metric fon is taken for unity. Cloth, linen, calico, 
and silk, are sold by linear units, which are exceedingly objectionable, 
and should be converted into square units for statistical purposes. 

In mechanics a unit of this kind is used; a pound weight raised 
a foot is calied a unit of work, and 33,000 such units of work ina 
minute, form the further unit—Watt’s horse-power. The unit of 
work may be called a double unit, inasmuch as it involves two 
elements—weight (pound) and space (foot), while the horse-power 
takes in time (minute), and is a treble unit. The French use a 
similar element thus compounded: the horse-power is 75 kilograms 
raised a meter in a second. Remark that two of the elements of this 
unit are intangible. Chemistry furnishes examples of compound 
units in its binary and ternary atoms. In statistics, double and 
triple units are in use; thus when I say the rate of mortality in a 
regiment is 2 per cent. per annum, I employ the double unit, a year 
of life. The years of life are found by multiplying the time in years 
into the mean numbers living. The strength of a regiment is 1,000, 
and the average deaths are 20 in a-year, 5 in a quarter, so the mor- 
tality is as above stated; but if the men die at the rate of 20 in a. 
quarter, you have 20 deaths to 250 years of life, and the mortality is 
8 per cent. 

These compound units are the sources of frequent fallacies ; thus 
if the population is compared with the deaths in a quarter, a week, 
a day, or any short interval of time, the apparent mortality is 
reduced to any extent. In reckoning interest and profit-rates, 
1. under investment a-year is the double unit; if the dividend on 
rool. is 2/. half-yearly, the rate of profit is 4/. a-year. 

The rate of profit is found by dividing (1) the profits by (2) the 
capital multiplied into (8) the time. 

Inattention to this principle is the source of some of the common 
fallacies on the income tax. Thus if two persons are taxed equitably 
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on their property, they are taxed in proportion to its amount and to 
the time it is under the protection of the State: if A pays 1/. on 
1,000/. in a-year, B is not fairly treated if he is made to pay 1/. every 
three months. The sophist assures B that he pays at the same rate 
as A, keeping out of view the fact that the taxable unit is compounded 
of value and time. Income is an indication, but not a measure, of 
property, and if A has a sum under investment in one way, he may 
have to pay at the rate of 6d., while B with the same amount of 
property may now have to pay 10, 20, 30 sixpences as his quota of 
the year’s taxation. A life income of 1,000l. a-year on men of 20 
and upwards, at 5 per cent., is on an average worth 11,712/.; while 
at the same interest, the same income in perpetuity is worth 20,0001. 
The owners of two properties taxed upon the same unit of value, 
pay 11°712/. and 20°0o00l. as their quota of the year’s tax; under an 
income tax the same premium is exacted from properties of totally 
different values. 

The first step in every statistical inquiry is to determine the 
value of the units to be employed, be they single, double, or multiple. 
Thus if you find that the mines of a country yield 5,000 tons of 
copper ore, while the mines of another yield 10,000, these are only 
preliminary units ; the final statistical unit is the ton of copper ore. 
So of all the minerais the ton of metai is the final unit. The heat- 
ing power of coal is the element of value, and as it can be measured, 
it should supply the final unit. 

In the statistics of products it is necessary to take time and 
space into the final units of value; thus, coal at the pit’s mouth is 
worth say 5s. a ton, and at tay price 40,000,000 tons are worth 
10,000,000/.; but the consumer pays 10s., 20s., 30s., 40s. a ton for 
this coal, and its cost in consumpton may be 40,000,000/. This 
comprises the profit of the coal merchant, the interest of capital, the 
coal dues, and the cost of transport, which varies with the supply 
of horses, roads, canals, railways. Our exports and imports differ in 
value in the home and foreign market. The value of products 
should be determined at every stage; thus we should follow wheat 
from the market till it becomes (1) flour, and (2) bread, and take 
care that in all these cases the units are so like in all their aspects 
as to admit of comparison. It does not follow that two countries 
which have the same numbers of cattle are equally rich in that kind 
of stock; the herds of cattle may differ in size, in age, in their 
amounts of produce of milk, butter, and meat—in the quality of all 
their products. Horses differ still more in excellence. In Smith- 
field sheep are not bought by the head, but by the stone; the offal 
is sunk, and the price varies from 6d. to 8d. per pound in inferior 
and prime sheep. The butcher gets at, and the statist uses, the 
pound of saleable meat as the final unit. All the elements which 
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the statist wants here are taken into account in the valwe of stock 
and of its produce; with this he gets comparable units in every 
climate. Again, take land: land measures vary. Statists gain a 
step by employing as their unit a hectar, or a square of 100 meters 
to the side; it is a large acre, of which our present acre is four- 
tenths. The United Kingdom contains (31,367,507) thirty-one 
million hectars of land, rather more than a hectar to each person. 
This is the proportion of land to people in a populous country; and 
the hectar is a convenient unit of area. England has 15, Scotland 8, 
and Ireland 8 million hectars of land; the population being 20 mil- 
lions in England, 3 millions in Scotland, and 6 in Ireland. The pro- 
portions in ten—are England 7, Ireland 2, Scotland 1; on areas 
related as 2, t and 1. Ireland has still twice the population of 
Scotland. Italy has 26, Prussia 29, Spain 51, France 63, Austria 
64 million hectars. 

We come to States of a very different magnitude; the United 
States of America hold 440, Turkey 474, Russia in Europe 544 
million hectars. Including the whole of their subject territories, the 
United States possess 730, England has 1,145, and Russia 2,133 
million hectars. We do not accept this unit in statistics as the final 
unit of land. Land is rich, poor, or waste,—cultivated or unculti- 
vated ; and a hectar in the centre of London, in the vale of Glouces- 
tershire, on the banks of the Lena in Siberia, in Melbourne, and in 
the middle of Australia, is a very different thing. All the chief 
elements that we need are summed up in the mean value of a hectar ; 
and in the usual divisions of hectars into arable, meadow, pasture, 
forest, water, waste. The value of the land of the United States 
certainly exceeds that of the Russian Empire; in the absence of 
acricultural statistics, we do not know the value of our land, but the 
value of the fixed property of the Isles of England exceeds the value 
of the fixed property in either the Russian or American dominions.* 
The value of a hectar is the final land unit. 

As all the mechanical forces are expressible in units of weight, so 
the values of land, of all property, of all products, are expressible in 
units of gold; and we may either measure those values, and express 
them in tons, or in any pieces of equal weight of that metal. We 
take the sovereign for the statistical unit of value, because it is in 
use; for the same reason as engineers take horse-power as the unit 
of work. 

What are we to say to the human unit? Here also distinctions 
have to be drawn. As hectars differ, so does the average man of 
different states. Besides the divisions incidental to sex and age, 
the work of different races of men varies in quantity; a navvy, a 


* The true value of real estates and personal property in the States was extended 
at the census of 1860 to 3,232,000,000/., taking &5 to 12. 
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Siberian peasant, a Hindoo, a Negro, a Chinaman, an Esquimaux, do 
very different quantities of work in the year. 

The mechanical force of a country is the sum of the working 
forces of its population, with its steam-engines, horses, winds, waters, 
which can all be measured by the engineer’s unit of work. Adam 
Smith proposed to employ a unit of labour as the unit of value. 
The wages of men express the value of their labour in gold, and 
from the mean value of these earnings at different ages of life, the 
economic value of a man is calculated by taking the interest of money 
and the contingencies of his life into account. At the age of 25, 
the present value of the future earnings of an English agricultural 
labourer, after deducting the cost of necessary maintenance, is 246/.* 
The value of the mean worktime of artisans, artists, and professional 
men, varies indefinitely ; and as it is evident that the human units 
differ, so the difference can be appreciated by the value of their 
works. Nations differ in their intellect as well as in their moral 
faculties ; and the expression of these forces of the soul, whether we 
look at scientific achievements or vulgar errors, at virtues or crimes, 
is one of the difficult problems in statistics. It is by the correct 
appreciation of units—of the things signified by figures—that the 
statist is distinguished from the empiric who throws heaps of tables 
in our faces, and asserts that he can prove anything by figures. 

After observation, discrimination of units, and expression of their 
numbers in figures, come the exposition of facts in tables or dia- 
grams, and the determination of their relations by mathematical 
analysis. Logarithms facilitate the calculation of ratios; and the 
calculus of probabilities enables the statist from the past to predict 
the future within determinable limits of error. Prediction is a 
function of this, as it is of all the sciences. The exposition of 
doctrines, and the use of them in argument, to induce men to follow 
a course of action, is an important part of statistics; and as it is 
connected with politics, has been carried to a high pitch of excellence 
in England. Several of the pieces of Burke, some extant speeches of 
Pitt, and in recent times the speeches of Huskisson, of Peel, and 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as articles in the news- 
papers and reviews of the higher class, offer examples of this order 
of eloquence. 

Statistics admit of many practical applications, and this naturally 
commends the study to the minds of Englishmen. I will mention an 
example. In the first place, as we have had a minister, we have had 
statistics of trade, and from the time of Davenant until the present 
day, when the Statistical Department is presided over by Mr. Fon- 
blanque, the statistics of trade have formed the basis of a large field 
of economical reasoning. They guided Huskisson, Peel, Graham, and 
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Gladstone in legislation, by showing the exact effects of rates of 
duty on the revenue, and on the property of the country. Yes, the 
statistics of Deacon Hume, of Porter, of Tooke, of Newmarch, of 
Wilson, of McCulloch, and of our blue books, have accelerated the 
march of free trade, and banished protection from the shores of 
England. Statistics, pursuing her through the world, are demon- 
strating her disastrous influences in every land. Figures show, year 
after year, that every country which isolates itself from mankind by 
prohibition, no matter what may be the natural riches of its soil 
and climate, withers under the influences of protective tariffs. The 
people out of the open air of competition grow idle and weak. ‘The 
imports of 1861, in England, were of the value of 217 millions 
sterling, and the exports of 160 millions, including 35 millions of 
foreign and colonial merchandise; the revenue was 70,600,000/., and 
exceeded the expenditure. What do the statistics of Austria show 
usP Why in 1861-62, her total imports were 22 millions sterling, 
her exports 34 millions; her revenue 40 millions, her expenditure 
51 millions; and as a consequence her debt is accumulating in 
geometric progression ; her credit is low, and her paper is depre- 
ciated. This magnificent empire, of 36 millions of the finest races 
of Europe, with minerals in the Carpathians, Bohemia, and the Alps, 
with 64 million hectars of land stretching over the rich plains on the 
Upper Elbe and the Danube, is thus crippled, by a good Emperor 
and a patriotic Chamber, on the speculation that certain manu- 
factures will prosper ultimately in Austria if they are nursed and 
encouraged at the expense of the nation for some indefinite time. 

France has been drawn towards free trade by statistics; her 
exports are 123 millions sterling in value; and by the development 
of her resources, she does not yet falter under an annual expenditure 
of 83 millions sterling. 

Spain again, which has broken the chains of the Inquisition, is 
still in the fetters of protection, that is, still makes her people 
pay dear for goods to satisfy their wants; her imports are of the 
value of only 15 millions sterling, her revenue is only 20 millions, 
and she is unable to pay her debts, so that she is without the 
legitimate credit which a nation containing many men of the nicest 
honour can justly claim. 

The United States’ statistics offer the saddest illustration of the — 
effects of levying protective duties; their imports (1860-61) were 
67 millions sterling; their revenue was 10 millions in 1861-62, 
exclusive of loans, and their expenditure, it is said, was 114 millions; 
and higher rates of import duties on the class of articles manu- 
factured in New England will necessarily reduce the amount of 
revenue. The present war was kindled by combustible materials, of 
which protective duties form no insignificant item. 
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The statistical argument in favour of free trade is accumulating : 
it gains fresh force in every table, and will in the end lead all 
nations to exchange their products freely. 

Another thing statistics does; it enables Governments to count 
the cost of war, and to weigh its results against its expenses. 

There can be no doubt that statistics, by disclosing the laws 
of life and reproduction, tends to improve the health and moral 
condition of the people; to point out the causes of disease; and to 
prove so plainly the utility of sanitary measures, that the people 
become willing to pay the expenses. In England the Registrar- 
General has, during twenty-seven years, shown how much the 
public health is deteriorated by destructive causes; so in our towns 
they are in the course of removal; the Registrar-General of Scot- 
land and Dr. Stark have lately done the same there, and in the 
present year the Registrar-General of Ireland and Dr. Burke, follow- 
ing Sir William Wilde, have entered the field. Our army has been 
invigorated by statistics; and the Commission over which Lord 
Herbert first, and after his death, Lord Stanley so ably presided, has 
proposed to endow India with the sanitary institutions of England. 
Under the eminent man who now governs India, the English race, 
which has hitherto languished in that paradise, will, we may hope, 
taste the fruits of the tree of life, and perpetuate itself in the 
tropics among the natives who also descended from the original 
Aryan stock. 

Statistics, it must be confessed, has done little for mankind yet, in 
comparison with its vast powers. Innumerable social problems are 
still unsolved, and politics, which Alembert justly pronounced, in 
the “ Cyclopedia,’ “perhaps the most difficult of all the sciences,’’ 
is every day making fresh demands on statistics. Take the 
Balance of Power. How are political powers to be measured, 
and how is the statesman to construct his parallelogram of forces ? 
In past times France, the Emperor, and England were the principal 
powers; and the problem had then the complications of the three 
bodies in mechanics, but England, France, and Austria have now 
Prussia and Russia by their sides, to say nothing of Turkey ; Spain is 
rising again, and the Italian sword is asserting its place; the two 
States of America disjoined, will be two of the great powers of the 
world, with which Europe will have to reckon. Italy was com- 
minuted into small States; it is now one power. And latterly 
Germany—still in two great masses, and a multitude of fragments, 
which have been as dust in the balance—coalescing, has planted 
herself on the neck of the Baltic in the face of Russia and Sweden, 
England and France looking on. Here is a mass of 72,000,000 men, 
with its due proportion of needle-rifles, and a navy, not yet formid- 
able. It has nearly, but not quite, twice the population of rance 
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(37,386,313) with her rectified frontier; against which Denmark, 
with only 2,605,024 people, or, excluding German Holsteiners, two 
millions, dared gallantly to defend her frontiers; but which the 
Emperor of the French did not deem it prudent to encounter for the 
sake of an old ally of France in the company of England, with the 
coveted Rhine—that German river—before his armies. 

This population of the German States is split up (our statis- 
tics show) into 36 million Austrians, 18 million Prussians, and 
18 million Germans comminuted in cities and principalities—but 
scarcely powers. And if it has France on the west flank it has 
Russia, with what may be taken at 66 million people, on the eastern 
frontier, not very distant from Berlin and Vienna. Germany has 
also unfriendly races within its limits—Poles, Hungarians, and 
Italians who divide Austria from the sea. Between Germany and 
Russia lies Poland, in pieces and ashes, but still exhaling her 
indestructible soul in one flame to heaven. The fine Scandinavian 
race has fallen back behind the Baltic, before the masses of Russia 
and Germany, and stands at bay, looking towards England. In 
the south is looming, we are reminded, the possible coalition of the 
Latin races in face of the descendants of those Germans who broke 
the power of the Roman empire. Over the Atlantic, 8 millions 
were added to the population of the United States in ten years ; and 
at the same rate of increase, the people on the ample territories will 
amount to 42 millions in six years, to 56 millions in sixteen years’ 
time. Our colonies are increasing at as fast a rate, and repose 
secure in peace under the sceptre of the Queen. How are all 
these bodies to be balanced P How is the power of each State to be 
measured P 

The first step in the solution of the problem of equilibrium is 
naturally the determination of the population, and of the value of 
the wealth or credit which nerves the sinews of war. When this is 
done for each State, the unit to get at is the precise worth of the 
fighting man and officer; the numbers of such units in service and 
in reserve; the arms, fortresses, and ships. It was enough not long 
ago to count the ships of the line, frigates, and other vessels ; for 
when the naval historian had told, in addition to the number of ships | 
and men, the number of guns at Aboukir or Trafalgar, his readers 
were satisfied. The unit of naval force is now by no means so. 
simple; it is compounded of the velocity of the ship and its resist-" 
ing power—as well as of the weight, velocity, and destructive force 
of its shot and shells. Strategic position, administration, fertility 
of military genius, are all elements of power to be taken into account. 
What minister knows at this hour the military force in war of his 
own State with any degree of accuracy P or can weigh the force 
of other States in his balance? What means has he of judging 
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of the number of possible adverse or favourable combinations? As 
the number of States increases, the possible combinations increase 
more rapidly. Thus take England, France, or Austria, and there 
are only three possible combinations of two against one; throw in 
Russia and Prussia, and the possible combinations are ten of three 
powers against two, and five of four powers against one; and one, 
two, or three may be neutral while the rest are at war. England, 
France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain, Turkey, the Federals, 
and Confederates, constitute ten States of 293 millions; that is 
29°3 millions to each on an average; and ten combinations can be 
formed of nine against one, 210 of four against six; in all 511 war 
combinations. Then if we introduce the element of neutrality, the 
combinations are still further multiphed; and there remains the 
separate probability of each alliance. After all the resources of 
statistics are.exhausted, enough is left to task the intellect of the 
most sagacious minister. We are beyond the age of Government 
by instinct; and the political questions of the day in England 
demand new light from science. In the decision of the course to 
pursue in all the questions of the balance of power—of peace and 
war—the country has the wisdom of experienced ministers like 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby to rely upon; but the Queen’s 
Ministers know the difficulties of the problem, and will appreciate 
the value of the facts which they require from statistics—and which 
the Houses of Parliament require—to aid them in deciding questions 
of international policy. In steering the vessel of the State over the 
ocean our captains cannot now entirely rely upon their stars; they 
must consult their “ Nautical Almanack.”’ 

Besides the problem of equilibrium, there remain others of equal 
difficulty. Aristotle, Comte, and other thoughtful theorists, looked 
with favour on the organization of mankind in small States. But 
while small States often exhibit great intellectual activity, and in 
Judea, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Frankfort, Weimar, 
Wiirtemberg, and elsewhere, have nurtured men of transcendent 
genius—they exist now by sufferance ; they exert little direct influ- 
ence on the political affairs of mankind. Property is less secure in 
these dominions than it is in large States; and their defence is more 
difficult, and in proportion much more expensive. Thus, to say 
nothing of smaller States, Bavaria, to keep the same army in the 
field as Prussia, must draw four times as deeply on the resources 
of her people. Sweet are the charms of small Courts and local 
Government; yet the people of small States are, as in Italy, yield- 
ing by degrees to the soft compulsion of powerful neighbours; and 
the great continental powers, as their population increases, evince a 
passion for the sea, to which the small States upon the coasts may 
not for ever offer an effectual barrier. Still a valiant nation in 
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hearty cohesion, feeble in aggression, cannot be subjugated by a 
nation of four or perhaps ten times its magnitude; as was seen in 
the cases of Greece and Persia, of Prussia under Frederick—who 
with 5 millions of people fought 100 millions—in Austria and 
Switzerland, Spain and the Netherlands, England and America. 
The population of England was about 10,530,000, and that of the 
whites in the States 2,614,000, holding half a million slaves, in the 
war when the colonists resisted brave British armies, until the inter- 
vention of France and other European powers closed the unavailing 
contest. 

In spoiling Poland three great powers participated; and Hungary 
in the war of 1848 was only recovered by Austria with the aid of 
Russia. Each of the great powers of Europe has fought—and is able 
to defend its existence for a time against—Europe in coalition, so 
long as the hearts of the people are loyal. 

The solution of the problem —can 19 Free States conquer 
15 Slave States—can 19 millions of people subjugate 8 millions of 
freemen holding 4 million slaves P—might have prevented a deso- 
lating war. And statistics supplies but one solution. 

The census was taken in the United States in 1790, eleven years 
before the first English census; and the last report by Mr. Kennedy 
is one of the fullest of which statistics can boast. From this it 
appears that the 697,897 slaves of 1790 had multiplied so rapidly, 
that they amounted to 3,953,760 in 1860; and this increase proves 
that the physical condition of the slaves and their health are, as the 
Southerners tell us, good in a warm climate. They cannot possibly, 
in the aggregate, like the blacks in Cuba, be worked to death by the 
masters of English blood, and their conduct during the war confirms 
this inference. The present Southerners did not, as Sir George 
Lewis remarks of the Greeks, invent slavery; they inherited it under 
their laws, and are in the same uneasy situation as masters would be 
here, who had paid their servants wages for life in advance. With the 
growth of population, the equitable abolition of slavery in America, 
like the abolition of serfdom in Europe, is only a question of time, 
to be worked out in peace as the prosperity of the South increases ; 
yet the institution of slavery is so much at variance with the prin- 
ciples of liberty and of the American constitution, that its speedy 
extinction was a sacred aspiration in the north, and was shared in 
England. The passionate war, which has a tragic interest, has 
shown that though the British race has undergone changes, such as 
Sir Charles Lyell pointed out, it has lost none of its valour, none 
of its endurance and none of its military genius in America since 
the days of Washington. It is rather exposed to the reproach 
Hume addressed to England, of fighting on uselessly in stubborn 
anger, when the object of the war is attained, or is unattainable, 
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than to that of imitating the new fashion set by the Emperor of the 
French in the Crimea and Lombardy. 

As the war proclaims the power of two nations, Kennedy’s ample 
statistics fill us with astonishment at their achievements in all the 
arts of life; and if Frederick in Prussia, and Peter in Russia, are 
justly, for founding two great powers, called Great, that title cannot 
be withheld from the two nations sprung from the men whom 
England sent over the waves of the Atlantic. 

In Bath Abbey—I am reminded—lie quietly the ashes of Malthus, 
one of the fathers of statistics, and one of the founders of a 
Section of the Association at ores In his celebrated work he 
deduced from all the information then extant respecting the popula- 
tions of the earth, the well known law that population increases in 
geometrical progression. ‘The first philosophic naturalist of his age 
assures us that this law rules in every species of plant and animal; 
and that he derived from Malthus the conception of the struggle for 
existence, which, with the tendency to variations of form and natural 
selection always operating in favour of the best, through the millions 
of ages which our President unrolled before us last night, wrought 
those miracles of organization which we now regard with wonder and 
awe. 

Malthus did not, however, sufficiently advert to one great charac- 
teristic of man, which distinguishes him from all his fellow creatures. 
The lion and the eagle prey upon the fawn and the lamb, but do not 
breed them; and even the busy bee only gathers honey ee flowers 
existing. Man, by his industry, creates flowers, fruit, grain, and all 
products; his eibtos places the forces of nature in his hands; his 
powers of transport give him the use of the lands of all climates ; and 
hence subsistence has increased during the present century in a more 
rapid geometrical progression than the numbers of the people in 
England. Hence her numerous cities, her full ports, and her cul- 
tivated fields; hence the States of America, hence Canada and its 
sister provinces, hence the colony of the Cape, Australasia, and our 
Indian empire. If, like the power of Imperial Rome, whose ruined 
temples lie under our feet in the streets of Bath—England should 
ever decline and pass away—she will not have existed in vain ; she will 
leave eternal traces of her life in the life of mankind; and our dry 
fossil figures, read by the Macaulay of a later age, will reveal the 
works—in America, in Australia, and India—of a great nation. But 
hitherto no signs of decay are visible; our population is to-day in its 
youth; it has proportionably more young men in it than any other 
people in Europe ; who in no respect, take them in the ranks of the 
Volunteers or in the Sections of the British Association, need fear 
a comparison with their contemporaries: the English race—the 
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greatest of the nationalities — amidst all the coalescing nations, 
yields all the signs of being able to hold her own for ages to come. 


Yes— 


Thou shalt be the mighty one yet! 
Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the deeds to be celebrated, 
Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shadow illimitable, 
Thine the lands of lasting summer, many blossoming Paradises, 
Thine the North thine the South and thine the battle-thunder of God.* 


Let us, gentlemen, work hard in that humble field allotted to us; 
and by doing our duty endeavour to make the statistics of our day 
worthy of the country m which we live. Above all, let us never 
forget at our meetings how much we are indebted to the men no 
more among.us, who have made us heirs of their labours, and to 
whom we are bound by natural piety. Among those names this year 
to be especially remembered is that of Sir Alexander Tulloch, K.C.B. 
He was a Fellow of the Statistical Society, to whose Journal he 
contributed valuable papers ; with Henry Marshall and Dr. Balfour 
he laboured successfully in army statistics ; he organized the pen- 
sioners ; his ability in administration induced the Government to 
send him with Sir John McNeil to the Crimea, where he rendered 
essential service to his country, helped to save the army, and after- 
wards endured a persecution which he merited only by honesty and 
endured with brave constancy. M. Villermé in France is a great 
name gone; we may place it after that of M. Quételet. His contri- 
butions to statistics are clear, truthful, and practical. Like the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, he strove to do good to workmen by judicious regu- 
lations. In Germany Dr. Casper, a most amiable and excellent 
physician, has left works which are often cited in England. Let us 
strive, gentlemen, to continue the labours which these men began, 
and to imitate their virtuous love of statistical truth, 


* Tennyson, 
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On the ComMparaTIVE Mortauity of Lonpon and Paris. By 
Witi1am Trrz, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 


[Read before Section (F), British Association, at Bath, September, 1864. ] 


In the course of last year I read a paper at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, at Newcastle, 
on the cost of the Paris improvements, in which I was naturally led 
to notice the effects of those operations upon the health of the 
inhabitants of that city. It was reasonable to expect that the advo- 
cates of the French system of the management of public works 
should have been disappointed at what they might have considered 
the unfavourable conclusions that I then drew from the premises 
that were before me; but I was not prepared to expect that they 
would have gone so far in their admiration of that system, as to have 
contended that there was reason to believe the results of it had been 
to establish anything like an equality in the rates of mortality pre- 
valent in the two cities of Paris and of London. A journal of some 
importance, however, has done so; and it has given some statistics 
to show the bearings of the improvements that have recently taken 
place on the salubrity of Paris, and, so far at least, to throw discredit 
upon the results that I had arrived at with regard to the effects 
of the recent changes made in that city. I therefore thought it 
would be worth while to institute a comparison between the mor- 
tality observed in the two cities in question; as much for the sake 
of clearly showing their present condition in this respect, as for the 
sake of establishing the facts that I had alluded to in the paper 
before referred to. The subject is in itself far too important to be 
allowed to remain in obscurity; and I also hope that the attempt 
that I am about to make, may succeed in drawing attention to the 
hygienic considerations that are involved in it. 

I must, at the outset, observe that researches into the rates 
of mortality in Paris are enshrouded with a great deal of uncertainty 
and mystery, which is partly to be accounted for by the striet 
bureaucratic form in which they are drawn up, and partly by the 
natural desire of the employés of the French administration to asso- 
ciate their names with the publication of the statistical information 
that would be likely to influence the action of the Government in all 
the cases where they might seek for information. In France there 
is also a great confusion in the manner in which the Féat Civil is 
kept, in consequence of the interference which is there allowed to 
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prevail in the rights and duties of the Prefects of the Seine and of 
the Police, both of whom are indirectly responsible for the true 
statement of the various acts that form the subject of the Htat Civil 
to the Minister of Commerce. The yearly returns which are made 
by the subordinate administrations to the Minister of Commerce are 
prepared exclusively after the termination of each year; they then 
go through a kind of examination in the bureaux of the minister ; 
and are afterwards published, by his authority, in the official journals. 
Tt follows, from this system of circumlocution, that it is at least two 
years before the public can obtain any information about the state 
of the population on any particular occasion, even if the returns 
were themselves of a character to be implicitly relied upon. But, 
unfortunately, this is not so in all cases with reference to the deaths 
of the citizens; for, although the law is very strict in requiring a 
certificate from the “médecins des morts,”’ as the officers charged 
with the performance of that duty are called familiarly, there is no 
kind of guarantee that the strict cause of death should be accurately 
defined in the declaration the latter are obliged to make. It is true 
that this objection would only apply to the correctness of the returns 
so far as they might affect the causes of death; they would remain 
correct, so far as the numbers went, let the causes be as mistaken as 
they might; but this must always diminish the importance that would 
otherwise be attached to the returns, by causing them to be regarded 
as giving a false, or at least an equivocal, statement of the health 
of the city at the particular period. The making it necessary to 
have the cause of death certified by the police doctors is, in fact, a 
complete delusion. They can only know the causes of that event, in 
the majority of cases, from the representations of the friends of the 
deceased, and from the casual inspection of the last prescriptions by 
the medical attendants, and the danger of mistaking indications such 
as these must be evident to all who have followed this elass of inves- 
tigations. It is, however, mainly with regard to the long delay and 
the want of publicity that prevails in the neighbouring capital in 
this respect, that I, myself, have found my researches into the mor- 
tality of that city to be deficient. The Paris returns form, indeed, a — 
marked contrast with the English returns, which are an honour to 
the care and skill with which they are published weekly by the 
Registrar-General. é 

The great changes that have recently been made in Paris, by the 
fact of the extension of the limits of the city to the fortifications, 
which took place on the 1st of January, 1860, has moreover intro- 
duced very great obscurity into the subject so far as regards the 
comparison with past epochs; because not gnly have the limits of 
the town itself been extended, but the circonscriptions of the several 
arrondissements have been altered in order to simplify the working 
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of the administration. This cireumstance would naturally entail 
great difficulty in the identification of the deaths that are to be 
attributed to the various arrondissements of Paris; and this difficulty 
has been increased by the returns of the census that was taken in 
the month of June, 1861. The consequence is that the official 
statistics of Paris can only be compared with those of London with 
anything like a degree of certainty as far as the year 1860, insomuch 
as the mortality of the different quarters is concerned. The mor- 
tality since that period, it is true, has been given in the “ Annuaire 
“du Bureau des Longitudes,” the “Annuaire de Economie Poli- 
“tique,” in the “Statistique Générale de la France,” and in the 
works of M. Legoyt and M. Trébuchet,* &c.; but in all these cases 
the character of the information which is given is very general, and 
therefore unsatisfactory ; and it is, moreover, very much behind the 
requirements of the day, which certainly are such as to call for the 
prompt publication of these returns. The fact is, that although 
the French Government incurs a great annual expense in the pub- 
lication of official documents, it is very badly served in this respect ; 
for there can hardly be conceived a more ridiculous parody on official 
statistics than that which is published with respect to Paris, only 
appearing at intervals of two years after the returns are made up, 
does not make any allowance for the gradual increase or decrease of 
the population, and does not give any details in the meantime as to 
the state of the public health in the various arrondissements that are 
specially concerned. 

It is always to be observed, with regard to the mortality of Paris, 
that the attempts to ascertain the laws that regulate the rate of 
deaths in that city, have been exposed to sudden causes of dis- 
turbance that have not prevailed in London, in the period that is 
usually considered to be the most likely to lead to correct views 
upon the subject. Thus it is evident that a comparison of the mor- 
talities of Paris and London, would only be of value on the condition 
of extending over a considerable period of time; but the correct- 
ness of the average thus arrived at would be at once invalidated by 
the occurrence of a great social revolution of a character to influence 
the prosperity of the country. In the course of the present century 
there have been no less than four great revolutions of this kind in 


* The “ Statistique Générale de la France” is published under the super- 
intendence of the Minister of Commerce, and it is drawn up by M. Legoyt from 
the papers communicated to him in his capacity of Chef du Bureau de la Statis- 
tique Générale. M. Legoyt is also the perpetual secretary of the Société de Statis- 
tique de Paris. M. Trébuchet is the manager of the Société d’Encouragement, 
aud he was for some time connected with the statistical department of the Prefec- 
ture of Police ; his works upon the mortality of Paris are principally to be found 
in the “ Annales d’Hygiéne,” and in the “ Rapport Général sur les Travaux du 
‘* Conseil d’Hygiene Publique,” for the years between 1849 and 1858 inclusive. 
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he neighbouring capital, that have totally changed the face of the 
political world, and have modified the comforts and the conditions 
of existence of the people exposed to their influence; whilst the 
cholera, the bad harvests, and the consequent dearness of food, the 
wars, and the street fighting, have combined to produce a higher rate 
of mortality than has fallen to the lot of our more favourably cir- 
cumstanced capital. The uncertainty that is thus attached to the 
indications of the mortality of Paris, must always throw a great 
degree of doubt upon the comparisons that may be made between it 
and the rate observed in London; but this cause of uncertainty may 
be considered to have disappeared, to a great extent, in the period 
that is selected for examination, namely, the one between the year 
1853 and 1862, and the period selected is, moreover, the better 
adapted to allow safe conclusions to be drawn from it, as it has 
witnessed the great operations that formed the subject of my pre- 
vious paper. I wish it, however, to be distinctly understood that, in 
giving what seem to me the results of the London and Paris rates 
of mortality, I do not pretend to give them with all the accuracy 
which ought to prevail in such important documents. For the 
Paris rates, in my judgment, can only be regarded as close 
approximations. 7 

The inquirer into the mortality of the two cities cannot but 
perceive, at the outset of his inquiries, that they are situated under 
very different hygienic conditions, and that these conditions are 
greatly in favour of Paris. Thus, the geological nature of the soil— 
the kinds of food, both solid and liquid, that are there consumed— 
the character of the materials used in house building—the climate 
—and, in fact, all that tends to make out-of-door life agreeable—are 
greatly superior in the case of Paris to what they are in London. 
Paris is situated upon the tertiary limestone formation ; London is 
situated upon the impervious clays of the same formation; the one 
is dry, the other must be damp through a great part of the year ; 
whilst the surface waters of the former are thus enabled to flow off 
from the ground or be absorbed in it, and the latter remain on it. 
The situation of Paris is higher above the level of the sea than that 
of London; and the strata that occur between the levels of the - 
former city, are all of them highly permeable, being mostly calcareous, 
excepting where they are covered with the marls and clays of the 
gypseous formations, and where they are occasionally capped with 
the clays and gravels of the drift period. It would hardly be neces- 
sary for me to point out the advantages which Paris enjoys in the 
character of the building materials that enter into the architectural 
effect of that city to so great an extent; but I must be allowed to 
remark upon the advantage they offer in the hygiénic conditions of 
the mhabitants in affording them rapidly absorbing media for any 
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dampness that may be in the air. The kind of food that the inha- 
bitants of Paris can command is, moreover, better in many respects 
than that which can be met with in London, if it were only on 
account of the ease with which wine and fruits are obtained there ; 
whilst the conditions of climate are as favourable to the production 
of animal food and the growth of cereal crops. Yet, with all these 
advantages, the mortality of Paris is greater than that of London. 
For we find that in the “Statistique Générale de la France,” 
and in the summary of the weekly returns of births, deaths, and 
marriages, issued by the Registrar-General, the mortality of Paris 


and London may be taken as being represented by the following 
figures :— 
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But this rough way of ascertaining the average number of deaths 
can hardly give anything like a fair statement of their proportions. 
In the ten years thus chosen, we find, indeed, that in Paris the 
average above quoted has been exceeded in the years 1858, 1854, 
1855, 1857, 1858, and 1859; the rate has been more favourable in 
the other years, that are respectively uninfluenced by the abnormal 
causes of mortality arising from the cholera, the Crimean and the 
Jtalian wars, and the scarcity that prevailed in 1859. The London 
mortality, it is to be observed, presents a much more steady rate ; 
and this is the more remarkable, that the rate of the increase of 
births over deaths has always been much greater in the latter city 
than it has been in the former. Thus, we find that the proportions 
of the births to deaths in the two cities are as follows, in the years 
1860, 1861, and 1862, which are purposely selected as being as 
nearly as possible average years of the general rate :— 
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Paris. London. 
Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths. 
1860 sa 51,056 41,261 92,825 61,617 
3 SIPS ra ene eo 53,570 43,664 96,389 65,001 
MOD oie tiateten 52,312 42,185 97,418 66,950 





The population being respectively taken at 1,696,141 in Paris, 
and at 2,859,778 in London, which represents the average of the 
above years, the excess of births over deaths in the former case would 
be represented by the following figures. Thus the rate of increase 
from this cause would be at the rate of 0°58 per cent. of the inha- 
bitants of Paris; whilst it would be at the rate of 0°62 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of London. But this proportion does not in its 
effects stop here, as it is known that the mortality in the earlier 
ages of human life is considerably greater than it is in the sub- 
sequent stages. In Paris, it appears that about 15 per cent. of 
the whole number of children born, die in the first year of their 
existence; and there is little reason to believe that the hygienic 
conditions of London can be more favourable to the preservation 
of infantile life. Not only, therefore, has London to support this 
increased cause of mortality, but it has to compensate for the addi- 
tional mortality that ensues from this cause: there are more children 
born in London, in proportion; they die in greater numbers, and 
their deaths, therefore, increase the average rate of mortality in an 
abnormal manner. 

It may be said that more people die in Paris than in London, 
proportionally to the population, from the tendency of the inha- 
bitants of the banlieue, in the former case, to resort to the hospitals 
of Paris in all cases that are likely to terminate fatally ; but the 
same law holds good with London, and the mortality of the latter 
city is still further increased by the deaths of the children who are 
there brought up, whilst it is notorious that the Paris children are 
sent away to die where their numbers do not affect the town mor- 
tality. It may, however, be necessary to make an allowance for this 
cause, and for the number of women who resort to the hospitals of 
Paris to be there confined; but the proportion of those who die 
away from their residence, must always be small in comparison with 
the bulk of the population. In Paris, however, there were, in the 
year 1862, as many as 12,235 deaths recorded as having taken place 
in the civil and military hospitals, in the prisons, and bodies taken to 
the Morgue; when in London there were only in 116 public institu- 
tions as many as 11,373 deaths recorded. I have no means of com- 
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paring the numbers of women who resort to the means afforded them 
by public charity to avoid the expense, or the danger of exposure, 
that may attend childbirth in England, for our returns do not 
embrace that class of statistics; but in Paris there were as many as 
6,522 births registered as having taken place in the hospitals, out 
of the total number of 52,312 registered in the year 1862. It may 
be that the facilities that are thus offered for the indulgence of the 
passions, have a tendency to promote immorality. In Paris, for 
instance, in the year above quoted, there were as Many as 14,591 
children born out of wedlock, or as many as i38ths of the total 
number of births. How far this may have influenced the rate of 
mortality, it is not my province to inquire; but the fact that a 
greater number of children die still-born, when they are conceived 
in an illegitimate manner, is well known; and the proportion of 
these births in Paris cannot be left out of account. The official 
authorities reckoned that as many as 4,041 infants died, either before 
they were registered, in Paris, or were not brought into the world 
alive in the year 1862. | 

I cannot help, for my own part, attributing great part of the 
excess of mortality, that I have thus shown to exist in Paris over 
London, to the dense crowding that takes place in the houses that 
the population of the former city occupy ; to the bad hygienic con- 
dition of these houses, as far as ventilation, the removal of refuse, 
and the water supply are concerned; and to the bad laying out 
of the town originally. In Paris, there were as many as 35°17 
persons per house, according to the statistics collected in 1856 ; and 
everything that has been done in that city has had a tendency to 
increase the number, by driving the poor from their lodgings, and 
forcing them to crowd themselves into the places left for them. In 
London, the number of inhabitants per house is certainly less than 
7°72, and the consequence is that they attain much nearer the 
nominal conditions that are observed to take place in France in 
country districts. It is hardly possible to define the density of the 
population of London, so widely do its limits extend; but I do not 
think that I should err much if I said that the population of London 
occupied four times as much space as that of Paris. On this point, 
however, the official statistics fail us, and I am left to the indications 
of analogy and comparison, and to M. Legoyt’s observations, which 
certainly are unfavourable for the inhabitants of Paris, who are 
crowded into lodgings that hardly allow of their breathing uncon- 
taminated air. | 

The hygiénic conditions of the houses of Paris seem to me to be 
very defective, in respect to the ventilation of the apartments that 
lie at the back of those fronting the streets, to which accesg ig 
attained from a court-yard. It is notorious that the police regu- 
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lations on this score are very deficient, and that while they carefully 
prescribe the width and height to be followed upon the elevation 
towards the thoroughfare, the proprietor is left almost without 
control as to the buildings that he may erect away from public gaze. 
It is by no means rare to find blocks of houses that are 14 métres 
high towards the street, separated from a back building by a court- 
yard of only 6 métres wide, or even less, and the air of the inha- 
bitants of the latter is forced to be renewed in this well. But the 
worst of this state of things is, that the ventilation that is thus 4 
provided (and be it remarked that the courts that are built upon 
these conditions are those of the best houses in the new quarters of 
Paris) is very far indeed from being of a nature that is conducive 
to health, as the courts or areas are always more or less tainted with 
the air of the places, or provisions, for removing the refuse of the 
population. The habits of the best classes in France, in this respect, 
are surprising, and I cannot but attribute much of the excess of 
mortality that prevails in Paris to this cause. In almost all the 
court-yards that it has been my fortune to have visited in Paris, or 
elsewhere in French cities, there has been a “ villanous smell,” that 
must interfere with the healthy exercise of some of the more im- 
portant functions of the body. This is particularly the case with 
the houses in the quarters of la Villette, the Temple, the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the quarters Latin and Mouffetard; but the remark may 
be extended to ail Paris. In the old parts of the city, too, the 
streets are narrow; they are badly planned; they want light and 
air; and though much has undoubtedly been effected in the way of 
improvement in these respects in the alterations that have of late 
been made, still much more remains to be done before Paris would 
be able to compare with London as to the ventilation or the salubrity 
of its houses. I wish it to be distinctly understood that it is not 
my intention, at present, to inquire into the manner in which house 
property is held in the respective cases of the two cities, though this 
must have a great influence upon the style of construction adopted 
in them. All that I am anxious to arrive at in this study are the 
causes of the increased mortality in Paris, and amongst these I place 
foremost the number of the inhabitants per house, and the bad — 
conditions of the houses themselves.* 


* I must be allowed here to remark, that I agree to a great extent with 
M. Leplay, the author of a remarkable work on the “ Réforme Sociale en France,” 
as to the influence of what he calls the régime du partage forcé in producing the 
state of things described in the text. The tenure of property in France is entirely 
freehold, and therefore there is every inducement for the landlord to derive the 
greatest possible returns from it; added to which, the fact that property of every 
description is divided equally on the occasion of the death of every individual 
holder, tends to destroy anything like a broad general view of the duties of the 
landlord. This is at least certain, that the tendency of the French law of inhe- 
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As to the drainage and water supply of Paris, it is, as 1 stated 
some time ago, still in a very rudimentary state. The sewers act 
simply to relieve the streets from the rain water and from the liquid 
portion of the house refuse; and the water supply is so managed, 
that in no case is it possible to command anything like what we 
would call “a high service.” It is necessary to carry up by hand to 
the higher stories of the buildings all the water that is there con- 
sumed. It is calculated that there are about 700 kilométres of road- 
way executed in Paris, but not more than one-half of this length 
has been sewered; and the system adopted there, is carefully to 
exclude all that we in London so anxiously throw into the sewers, 
and to retain it to rot under the houses in cesspools, to be emptied 
from time to time. On the north side of the Seine a very well- 
devised system of intercepting sewers has been lately executed, and 
the various subordinate sewers are, by this means, carried to a bend 
of the river by Asniéres; but this measure does not deal with the 
whole of the city —it leaves, for the present, quite out of account 
the sewerage of the islands in the Seine, and it does not discharge 
any of the water that is brought down by the intercepting sewer 
on the south side of that river, which is poured into the Seine at 
Chaillot, a little above the “intakes’’ of the Chaillot waterworks. 
There may be reasons for retaining the solid dejecta of human beings 
in cesspools ; but the system adopted in Paris cannot be regarded as 
a true solution of the social question of removing all such refuse 
from the houses in a manner that should be alike inexpensive and 
without inconvenience. I am far from thinking that Londoners 
have yet solved this question in throwing their refuse into the sea, 
or at least into the extremity of an estuary that communicates with 
it. But, at any rate, the system that has been adopted in London, 
removes from the houses themselves the evil that must attend cess- 
pools; and it will enable us to study the best means of converting 
to some useful purpose the results of the plan adopted here. It is 
possible to lead the sewage matters that are collected on the south 
side of Paris to the north by means of a syphon; and to prolong the 
outfall from Asniéres to the lower reaches of the Seine, beyond 
Argenteuil and Maisons, so as to employ the force of gravitation, to 
a certain extent, to distribute the matters brought down by the 
sewers upon the hungry soil that lines the course of the river. It 
is to be feared that it will be many years before this project can be 
entertained; but it must, I think, sooner or later, be brought 
forward. In the meantime, Paris labours under the disadvantage of 
being compelled to retain in cesspools the matters that are destined 


ritance has much to do with the crowding of the population in the town districts ; 
although the precise wording of the law does not bear anything like that inter. 
pretation. 
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to give fertility to the fields; all that can be got rid of by the sewers 
are the rain waters falling upon the high lands and upon the paved 
surfaces of the streets, and the liquid portion of the house refuse 
that is allowed to find its way into the sewers. All the details 
of the system adopted by our neighbours are admirably adapted to 
the discharge of the functions that they consider to be the proper 
ones to be performed by the sewers; the error has been, I think, in 
limiting them to the duty of drains, and not allowing them to be at 
the same time sewers. I should hesitate very much in questioning 
the arrangements that might be made by such men as MM. Belgrand, 
Rozat de Mandrés, Rousselle, Nouton, Huet, &c., were I not convinced 
that we are much nearer the solution of the difficulty that attends 
the disposal of the house refuse than the French engineers ; and were 
T not also convinced that much of the extra mortality that is to be 
observed in Paris over that observed in London, 1s greatly to be attri- 
buted to the imperfect manner in which the former city is sewered. 

I alluded to the deficient water supply of Paris as a cause of the 
increased mortality that there prevails over that of London, and it 
is to be observed that this mainly depends upon the peculiar tenure 
of the house property in that country. There lodgings are held 
under the proprietor of the freehold by the tenant directly; and 
they are very seldom let on lease, though, of course, the landlords 
are glad enough to secure good tenants, by making the occupation 
of the house agreeable to them. The consequence of this is, that 
the landlords do not, as a general rule, provide their tenants with 
the means of receiving the water in their separate appartements ; 
and the tenants do not go to the expense that would be necessary for 
laying on the water, which, after all, would be in the direct interest 
of the landlord. In Paris the custom is, therefore, to lay on water 
to the ground floor of the houses, and this is done for one-half of the 
town. There are 25,000 subscribers to the waterworks out of about 
50,000 houses that exist in Paris. The rest are obliged to content 
themselves with the water supply from wells, with what they may be 
supplied with by the water carriers, or with what the inhabitants 
may themselves derive from the “ bornes fontaines,” or the orna- 
mental fountains ; in all cases the quantity of water must be limited, — 
whatever it may be in quality. Doubtlessly the system that is 
adopted in Paris, of allowing the water to flow in the gutters for 
two hours in the course of the day, is conducive to the cleanliness 
and the salubrity of the town, by thus providing the means of wash- 
ing the whole surface of the roadway at regular intervals; but this 
is a poor compensation for the absence of water in the private drains, 
which must be considered to be to a great extent owing to the 
number of the “ bornes fontaines,”’ that are so numerously dispersed 
in Paris. The quality of the waters now distributed is not, either, 
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of an irreproachable nature, for the Canal de l’Oure brings into the 
city its waters charged with the impurities that it receives from the 
active navigation carried on upon it, and those it may contract in 
the course of its passage through the Bassin de la Villette; the 
waters of the Seine are contaminated by the nearness of their points 
of supply to the population; the Eaux d’Arceuil and du Prés 
St. Gervais are excessively hard, and they participate in the qualities 
that are remarked in some of the private wells that are likewise sunk 
in the upper members of the Paris basin; whilst the waters of the 
wells of Grenelle and Passy are variable in quality, and have all the 
inconveniences attached to their origin. M. Belgrand has proposed 
ascheme for supplying Paris with a copious distribution from the 
Dhius and the Marne, which is considerably advanced, and which 
bids fair to remedy the defects that are now apparent in this respect; 
but it is not less the fact that up to the present day the water 
service of Paris may be characterized as I ventured to describe it 
some time since, and the. English consumer would laugh at the small 
size of the vessels there used for the purpose of cleanliness ; they 
are emphatically such as could only be used in a country where 
water has to be bought by the pail. 

But with all the causes of increased mortality of the city of Paris 
over London, the fact still remains that a great and marked decrease 
in this respect has taken place since the year 1853, or shortly after 
the Emperor began to urge upon the city the necessity of making 
better provisions for the sewerage, water supply, street ventilation, 
and the reform of the house system, which have characterized the 
recent changes that have been effected in Paris. Of late years, 
indeed, the difference in the rates of mortality that have respectively 
prevailed in the two cities has been very slight; and though it might 
have been expected to have been in the opposite direction, still the 
diminution in that of Paris cannot but be a source of congratulation 
to the advisers of the Emperor, and an encouragement to the French 
authorities to persevere in the course that has already produced such 
satisfactory results. To the philosopher there may be something 
repugnant in the system that substitutes the will of one man for the 
wishes and wants of a whole population; but the Frenchman’s ways 
are not as our ways, and they look for the initiation of every great 
reform from that which they have agreed to make the representative 
of the intellect of their country—the central Government. There 
may be, and doubtless there are, many objections to the extension of 
the debt of Paris for the gratification of the xsthetical fancies of the 
Emperor in laying out the lines of boulevards, and the creation of 
new places and squares in the interior of the city; but the results 
that have attended these works hitherto have been such as to make 
us seriously question whether there may not be a deeper question 
than the mere economical one involved in the solution of the problem 
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that is concerned in their execution. The inquiry into the rates of 
mortality, however, has thus far led to the ascertaining the fact that 
the mortality of London, with all: its disadvantages (and they are 
manifold and manifest), is less than that of Paris by nearly 4 in 
1,000, if the average be taken over the space of ten years; and of 13 
in 10,000 if attention be only paid to the mortality of the year 1862. 

There is a singular subject connected with the rate of mortality 
in Paris that I think merits careful analysis of the returns. It is 
that the population that would seem to be benefited by the changes 
that are being made in that city are apparently subjected to new 
forms of disease that go far to compensate for the mortality arising 
from the old forms they were exposed to, which are now disappear- 
ing. Thus there has been observed in Paris of late to have occurred 
many more deaths from intermittent fevers than were wont to take 
place in that city, and the number of fatal cases of pulmonary com- 
plaints has been considerably increased; the former are attributed 
to the exhalations that arise from the ground that is disturbed in 
erecting the new streets; the latter to the increased draught, and to 
the workmen breathing more dust than they were accustomed to. 
It would seem, then, that good and evil are very closely combined in 
this world; and the rate of mortality in large cities may be suspected 
to be subjected to certain laws that tend to re-establish the equi- 
librium that may for a time be disturbed. This reflection should 
not, however, induce us to delay the introduction of open avenues 
and broad streets; for, after all, the incidents I have referred to may 
be only temporary in their bad effects, whilst everybody knows that 
permanently the population must be benefited by everything that 
would tend to improve the sewerage, water supply, and ventilation 
of their residences. In all this reasoning upon the cause of the 
increased mortality proceeding from certain causes, it must be 
observed, however, that I have left entirely out of account that 
resulting from the overcrowding, which we have seen prevails still to 
a great extent in Paris. It is possible that much of the mortality 
that is to be observed in that city may be traced to that subtle cause, 
which 1 am convinced, for my own part, has much to do with the 
fact of the inferiority of the rate of mortality of London over Paris. 
This, however, is certain, that with all the advantages that Paris has 
unquestionably over her rival, the death-rate of the former is higher 
than that of the latter; and that so far as the hygienic conditions of 
the two capitals are concerned, that Londoners enjoy a great advan- 
tage over their apparently more favoured neighbours, which is 
expressed by the fact of the death-rate being about 14 in 1,000 
higher in Paris than in London. Much as has been effected for the 
sanitary condition of Paris, still more remains to be done, before she 
ean venture to compare with London as to the general conditions of 
the healthiness of the town. 
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In arriving at the conclusions that I have done, it must be 
observed that I have in all cases taken the figures to which I have 
referred, from the “Statistique Générale de la France” and the 
“ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes,” for all that relates to the 
Paris mortality; and to the returns of the Registrar - General for 
all that relates to our own. They differ slightly from those of 
M. Devinck,* as quoted by a writer in the “Builder;’’ but they do 
not exaggerate—nay, rather the contrary—the advantage of London 
in this respect. The principal difference is, however, to be found in 
this, that I have endeavoured to establish my average over a longer 
period than that gentleman has done. He has attempted to draw 
his conclusions from only three years’ experience; I have thought 
proper to take ten years for that purpose, which will admit of a 
fairer average being drawn from the official reports. In fact, the 
conclusions of M. Legoyt, from the official documents to which he 
had access, may be taken as a correct statement of the case with 
respect to the populations of Paris and London. ‘That gentleman 
stated that—First, Paris had more marriages, and a result, both 
general and of legitimate children, less than that of London; 
Second, that in spite of this lesser fecundity, and the well-known 
fact that a great number of the children born in Paris died in the 
country, Paris had a rate of mortality that was much greater than 
that of London; Third, that there was a greater preponderance of 
male deaths in London than in Paris; Fourth, that the proportion 
of births to deaths was greater in London than in Paris. It must 
have cost the national vanity of M. Legoyt a great deal to make 
these admissions, and they may very fairly be taken as representing 
the facts of the case. 

I am bound, as on the occasion of my last year’s report, to 
express my sincere thanks to his Excellency, Earl Cowley, and to 
Baron Hausmann, Prefect of the Seine, for the assistance they have 
afforded me in preparing this paper, and in cbtaining for a friend the 
statistics which have enabled me to compare the mortality of Paris 
and London. This gentleman visited Paris expressly for the purpose 
of making these inquiries, and he informs me that it would be 
impossible to speak too highly of the kindness and consideration he 
met with from all parties to whom he was introduced, or of their 
desire to serve him. I would beg, therefore, to record publicly my 
sense of their politeness, and their willingness to assist in the objects 
of the comparison. 


* M. Devinck is the secretary of the Committee of Finance of the Municipal 
Council of Paris; and it was in that capacity that he signed the report upon the 
results of the improvements which appeared in the “ Moniteur ” of January last. 
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Poor Law ADMINISTRATION, 2fs CHIEF PRINCIPLES and thew 
Resvutts in ENGLAND and IRELAND as CoMPARED with Scor- 
LAND. By Epwin Caapwicr, C.B. 


[Read before Section B of the Social Science Congress, at Edinburgh, 1863. ] 


I HAVE to submit to the consideration of the Section the diferent 
leading principles of the legal provisions for the relief of the destitute 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and of the results of their con- 
formity or divergence from what my colleagues of the Poor Law 
Commission of Inquiry agreed, upon the evidence, were the sound 
principles of legislation for such provisions. 


Principles of a Compulsory Poor Law. 


At the time of the appointment of the Poor Law Commission of 
Inquiry in 1883, there was prevalent the theory of population by 
Mr. Malthus, sustained by abstract and geometrical reasoning, which 
attributed the existence and increase of pauperism mainly to the 
inevitable pressure of population on the means of subsistence, and 
prescribed, as the necessary remedy, the absolute repeal and disallow- 
ance of any legal provision of relief. Eminent economists and states- 
men, and, indeed, most persons of intellectual rank in society, 
adopted this opinion as a settled conclusion, and were of opinion 
that all measures for the amendment of the Poor Law in England, 
ought to tend to its discontinuance. The evidence elicited by my 
own examinations, conducted, as I trust, impartially, as to any 
preconceived opinions, appeared to me to negative this conclusion. 
Everywhere the increase of pauperism and of burthens on the rates 
appeared to be due to the mal-administration of the legal provisions 
for compulsory relief, to the imbecility, or to the sinister interests of 
ignorant local administrators, and to habits of the recipients of the 
rates induced by lax administration—nowhere to the assumed inevit-. 
able pressure of a willing working population upon limited means of 
subsistence. My colleagues, some of them of strong preconceived 
opinions, yielded to this, and to concurrent testimony of other inves- 
tigators to the like effect. They agreed, nevertheless, that in all 
extensive communities, such as ours, circumstances will occur in 
which an individual, by the failure of his ordinary means of subsist- 
ence, will be exposed to the danger of perishing; that to refuse relief, 
and, at the same time, to punish mendicity, when it cannot be proved 
that the mendicant could have obtained subsistence by labour, is 
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repugnant to the common sentiments of mankind ; that it is repug- 
nant to them to punish even depredation apparently committed as 
the only resource against want. But, whilst we adopted as a settled 
principle that a legal provision of compulsory relief should be made 
to the able-bodied, we did not propose that it should be extended to 
more than the relief of indigence—the state of a person unable to 
labour, or unable to obtain, in return for his labour, the means of 
subsistence. We did not propose to extend the provision to the 
relief of poverty—that is, the state of one who, in order to obtain 
a mere subsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour, nor did we 
propose any legal relief for poverty, strictly so called, and we thought 
it would be extremely mischievous if we did. We did not consider 
that a compulsory system of relief by the nation was available as a 
direct means, as some theoretical writers have assumed, of elevating 
the condition of the nation. But the evidence collected appeared to 
establish as a conclusion that a compulsory provision for the relief of 
the indigent can generally be administered on a sound and well- 
defined principle; and that under the operation of this principle the 
assurance that no one need perish from want may be rendered com- 
plete, and the mendicant and the vagrant repressed by disarming 
them of their weapons—the plea of impending starvation. It was 
assumed, however, that in the administration of a compulsory system 
of relief, we were warranted in imposing such conditions on the 
individual relieved as are conducive to the benefit either of the indi- 
vidual himself or of the community at large, at whose expense he is 
to be relieved. One primary condition is, that his situation on the 
whole shall not be made really or apparently so eligible as the situa- 
tion of the independent labourer of the lowest class. Every penny 
bestowed that tends to render the condition of the pauper more 
eligible than that of an independent labourer is a bounty on indo- 
lence and vice. One further primary condition of a sound system 
of relief we considered was, that the relief given should be entire— 
not partial relief. Any partial relief, any relief in aid of wages, had, 
as respects the able-bodied, an inevitable tendency to substitute 
parish doles for wages, and to lower wages, and to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the labourer. -We held that relief must be so given as 
to draw a clear and visible line between the paupers and the self-sup- 
porting classes. I found that the working classes, in the administra- 
tion of their own funds, anxiously and laboriously applied this prin- 
ciple in the shape of a rule, that the recipients of relief should be 
either wholly on or whoily off the box, or the sick list. It is not 
absolutely necessary that, in the application of this principle, relief 
should be given, as commonly supposed, in the workhouse. The 
pauper may be on out-door work, and may receive out-door relief in 
return for work, provided that his whole time is occupied in working, 
2% 2 
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in return for this subsistence, under proper superintendence. They 
may be set on out-door work, as many of the able-bodied in Lanea- 
shire now are, strictly in compliance with the statute of Elizabeth, 
provided it be under proper superintendence and security that their 
whole time is occupied in working in return for relief. 


Principles of In-door Relief. 


The workhouse is the most convenient means of providing for 
fluctuating numbers of applicants, on occasions when they are too 
few, to make it worth while to provide out-door work or to employ 
officers to superintend it. The workhouse or poorhouse meets nearly 
all cases. The poorhouse serves, moreover, as an hospital, as a fever- 
ward, and an asylum in cases of sickness as well as of ordinary desti- 
tution. 


Condition of Populations without Compulsory Relief for Destitution. 


The state of things which prevails in the entire absence of any 
legal provision for the relief of the destitute is seen in Italy, in 
Naples, in Sicily, Spain, and other Roman Catholic countries, in 
voluntary relief by alms, and a sort of voluntary practice of out-door 
relief without any return of work. Whatever may be the merit in 
pious intention of relief by alms collected and distributed by minis- 
ters of religion, such an administration is always attended by this 
defect, that it is without means to ensure the funds from fraudulent 
misapplication, or secure a return of work from the able-bodied, or 
to enforce the conditions we specified as necessary thereto; in which 
our colleagues, the excellent late Archbishop of Canterbury, as well 
as the late Bishop of London, Blomfield, fully agreed with us. In 
the instances of the most abundant distribution of doles, the effects 
are seen in indolence, filth, squalid misery, vice, and discontent. The 
impression is created in the popular mind of the existence of an 
indefinite and inexhaustible fund apart from any sources in the labour 
of others, of wrong if there be any stint to them—of wrong for which, 
to the more active depredation, brigandage is a natural and proper 
means of redress, as a war to obtain a rightful share of wealth, and 
the means of subsistence without giving any work in return for it. 


Uses of a Poor Law System as an adjunet to a Police System. 


It is a one-sided and narrow view of a legal provision of the 
nature of the one in question to regard it as a measure simply for 
the relief of indigence. It has an important aspect, not commonly 
regarded, as a measure for the prevention of crime, as a measure of 
police, and of extended penal administration. In this view we con- 
templated that there should be a comity and concurrent action in 
England between the indigence relief service with a systematized 
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police service—when it could be obtained—for the suppression of 
juvenile mendicancy, delinquency, and vagrancy. In some of the 
improving provinces of Spain, where monasteries have been sup- 
pressed, and where brigandage has also been suppressed, it was found 
necessary, a8 | am informed, to precede these measures by provision 
for the relief of the able-bodied. In the districts infested by 
brigands, the course adopted was to require from each individual an 
account of his mode of livelihood, and to offer those who could show 
none subsistence at the public expense, but with the obligation of 
making a return of some work or service. Those of the indigent 
who refused to work or to accept the provision made for them were 
held to be living dishonestly, and treated accordingly. The indigence 
relief, as a police measure, has, I am told, proved to be effectual. 
‘When the late Count Cavour was Minister of Public Works, I had 
the honour of a special visit from him, to inquire as to the methods 
of dealing with the indigent classes in England. I directed his 
attention to the operations of the police upon the common beggars’ 
lodging-houses in London, which he visited, as well as other institu- 
tions and model dwellings, and made himself acquainted with much 
of our Poor-law institutions. If he had been alive, I should have 
expected of him that he would have been prepared for the introduc- 
tion of an extended Poor-law system on sound principles, as one of 
the measures for the improvement of the condition of the Italian 
population, that the conflict with the great plague of brigandage, 
as well as mendicancy, in which the Italian Government is now 
engaged, and that the measures of simple repression would have been 
preceded or accompanied by a well-organised system of Jegal relief, 
including a provision for the able-bodied, to be used as I am informed 
such a provision has been used in Spain, 


Introduction of a Poor Law System into Ireland. 


When our Government was pressed on the subject of a Poor- 
law for Ireland, I confidently advised the adoption of a provision 
for the relief of the able-bodied, which, by some statesmen, was 
deemed to be for Ireland a wild and dangerous provision, but my 
confidence in it was derived from observation of the working of 
analogous principles of relief upon able-bodied Irish labourers in 
England. Besides the deep-seated evil of mendicancy, such a pro- 
vision might, I considered, be brought to bear on the evils connected 
with the occupancy of land and upon agrarian disturbances. Economi- 
cally considered, whatsoever may be the importance of the freedom 
of change of the ownership of iand obtained by means of the great 
measure—the Incumbered Estates Act —of which the late Sir Robert 
Peel said it was so good a measure that he really wondered how it 
had ever passed—of even greater importance is freedom of change of 
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the occupancy of the land, which should be facilitated and promoted 
in various ways, one of which is the assurance given to the cottier 
that he need not cling to the wretched mud hovel, for his children 
as well as himself, for that neither he nor they are now in any danger 
of perishing upon abandoning it, even if he fail to obtain a more 
productive occupancy. Under the Poor-law Amendment Act, exten- 
sive sales were made of cottages and plots of land, amounting, I 
believe, to a million or more in saleable value, which had fallen into 
the possession of the parishes, on account of the destitution of the 
cottier owners, but in a large proportion of cases, I believe, on their 
abandonment of them and the abandonment of the neighbourhoods 
for a higher return for labour to be obtained as wages elsewhere. 
The whole proceeding in this class of cases was one of benefit, in the 
greater return of produce to be obtained by their employment at the 
market rates of wages, as well as from the gain of produce to the 
country by superior or less expensive culture. Mr., now Sir George 
Nicholls, whose opinions were thought to be less extreme or more 
impartial than mine, was sent over to Ireland to examine and report 
on the measures of the nature of a legal provision which it was ex- 
pedient to adopt. Upon a full and impartial examination, he reported 
decidedly in favour of a legal right. being given to the able-bodied, 
and to a system of relief being instituted, in which entire and not 
partial relief should be given, and that relief in the workhouse should 
be the rule. By his exertions mainly, improved poorhouses have 
been constructed, and Ireland has had the advantage of an advanced 
system of relief, for which union chargeability in wide areas is sub- 
stituted for the English law of relief under the law ef parochial 
settlement. 


Of Out-door Relief System in Scotland. 


In relation to Scotland, we were not consulted, and an opposite 
system, founded apparently on the population theory, was adopted, 
under which the adult able-bodied persons, as such, have no right to 
relief whatsoever, and under which only one-fifth of the parishes are 
provided with poorhouses of any sort, and in which partial relief, or 
out-door relief, instead of being the rule, is the exception. 


Defects of Poor Law Administration in England. 


The opposite systems of relief have been in operation in Ireland 
and in England sufficiently long to enable a comparison to be 
made of the results which I now write; but, before I present the 
statistical results, I wish to submit some prefatory statements, chiefly 
bearing on the intermediate position occupied by the present Poor- 
law administration in England. Those only who have had experience 
of it can be aware how difficult it is, in the present state of political 
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information, to get any clear general principle appreciated, or to 
achieve its full practical application. In the present condition and 
practice of legislation, no measure based on administrative principles, 
partaking of science or system, goes into the House of Commons 
that, as a general rule, does not come out worse than it went in. 
The measure prepared by the Commission of Inquiry got through 
with less damage than most others of a systematic character, yet 
still it was largely and seriously altered; but nothing was taken 
from it that subsequent experience has not shown the necessity of 
having restored; and nothing was added that has not, in practice, 
proved to be obstructive. The supposed interests of the owners of 
close parishes proved to be too great for us, and we failed to obtain 
the repeal of the law of parochial settlement—that is, we failed to 
free the circulation of labour, and to improve the quality of the 
labour, and to improve production and wages to the extent which 
must have followed upon the measures proposed. We also failed to 
get the administration freed, as was intended, from action of those 
sinister interests which operate the most powerfully in narrow areas. 
Farmer guardians could still give, though indireetly, out-door relief, 
which in effect was frequently relief in aid of the wages of their own 
labourers. They as well as manufacturing guardians, as employers, 
could still apply relief in methods to effect their local stock of labour, 
and to keep down its price, cheating themselves, however, by impairing 
its quality and value. The owners of small tenements in towns could 
still, as guardians, give out-door partial relief, much of which was in 
payment of the high rents paid by their own tenants. Shopkeepers, 
as guardians in towns, might still give, as they often determinedly 
exercised their discretion in giving out-door and partial relief, wholly 
in money instead of in kind, much of which money was expended in 
their own shops, or in the shops of their class. Mal-administration 
of these descriptions was checked, but not extirpated, as it might 
have been, and, on the whole, scope was given for the operation of an 
ageregation of interests which made partial and out-door relief the 
rule, at the expense of the ratepayer, and really of the lower classes, 
instead of the exception. The administrative areas for much of the 
business were consolidated from fifteen thousand parishes to some 
six hundred unions. In rural and thinly populated districts these 
areas were commonly sufficient; but in urban districts, what may be 
called natural and proper administrative areas, comprising a whole 
city or town, or the connected aggregation of houses with their 
suburbs, were cut up at the expense of efficiency and economy. Thus 
the city of Manchester is really cut up into four independent districts 
(suburban) and administrations for relief, each acting without any 
necessary concert with the others, or any common principle with the 
others, each being too small to effect, at a moderate expense, those 
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executive arrangements of paid officers and means of providing and 
superintending work for meeting promptly, extraordinary as well as 
ordinary, destitution, which might be gained at a reduced expense, if 
they were made, as they ought to be, on the scale of the whole city, 
including its suburbs. I do not mean to say that such extraordinary 
destitution as has occurred in the cotton districts may be met with- 
out extraneous administrative or other aid; but our report under the 
Commission of Inquiry pointed out town drainage works and other 
such rude works for the employment of the adult able-bodied, as is 
now being resorted to with success: and I do mean to say, and 
experienced paid executive officers would agree with me, that on the 
due application of the principles therein laid down, such work might 
have been in full operation more than a year ago throughout all the 
districts, and that a large amount of demoralisation amongst the 
labourers might have been saved, and a great deal of severe pressure 
upon the smaller ratepayers averted, and far less extraneous charitable 
assistance needed to get over the crisis. J always contemplated 
that responsibility for the initiation as well as the execution of 
executive measures should mainly attach to those on whom only it can 
be charged—namely, the permanent paid officers, locally appointed 
and supervised ; and not on changing, unpaid, and comparatively ill- 
informed officers, as respects whom any real responsibility for any 
ill they may do, even in the promotion of their sinister interests, is 
delusive. The system of entire or in-door relief, as laid down, im- 
pedes the action of such sinister interests as have been extensively 
prevalent during the late crisis in preventing immediate reductions 
of the masses or congestions of the unemployed, by emigration or by 
migration, or by changes of employment; it would also have pre- 
vented much abusive relief by the payment of rates in aid of labour 
which has been resorted to by employers who act as guardians, or by 
guardians who have acted in their supposed, but mistaken, class 
interests at the expense of other classes of ratepayers, shopkeepers, 
and others who derive no immediate benefit, if any, from the pro- 
tected trade. It would take much time to describe the waste, the 
suffering, the demoralisation, and the permanent burdens which have 
been imposed on the ratepayers, which the combination of means — 
and consolidated local administrative machinery originally contem- 
plated would have prevented. In many urban districts, as in the 
metropolis, the profitable labour is given, in some wealthy sub-dis- 
tricts, without any contribution towards the relief of the casualties of 
destitution contingent on that labour, whilst the entire chargeability 
for them is thrown upon other and poor sub-districts, or places which 
the labourers inhabit, and which derive the least benefit from their 
industry. On the occasion of epidemic visitations, the hospital 
accommodation in the poorest part of a large town is overcharged, 
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and the officers overworked, and extra assistance needed, whilst the 
sick wards of another part of the town will have abundance of room, 
and a service of officers little occupied. In respect to medical relief, 
it may be observed that it is contrary to sound principle, and most 
injurious in its operation, that the public service should be mixed up 
with private practice, which necessarily withdraws the interest of the 
officer from his duty towards the destitute. It would be far more 
economical, instead of two men’s half-time, half in public practice and 
half in private, to have one man’s whole time, and that time directed 
to the work of mitigation as well as of cure. 


Classification of Pauper Children and others wm separate 
Establishments originally Proposed. 


Our proposal in respect to existing pauperism and establishments 
was to have classified, by the appropriation of separate houses, each 
to one class of objects, as would have been extensively practicable in 
populous urban districts, with the existing tenements, assigning one 
house to the males, another to the females, one for the sick, and 
most especially one for orphan and destitute children, instead of 
putting all classes under one roof. The moral evils which have been 
inflicted on children—female children more particularly—from bring- 
ing them up in the same house with dissolute adults, from the influ- 
ence of whose example, under the existing conditions of the single 
union houses, it has been found impracticable to protect them. These 
evils, so created, are the subject of the regular remonstrances of Miss 
Twining and the Ladies’ Workhouse Visiting Committee, and are 
maintained in despite of the continued representations of school 
inspectors, and of the proof of the superior working of the half school 
time system and industrial training in the separate houses and district 
schools. It followed, on the principle of classification in separate 
houses laid down, that lunatics and idiots, the blind, the deaf, and the 
dumb, who are still scattered about solitarily amidst other classes, 
to their mutual annoyance and misery, should have been gathered 
together, and placed in distinct establishments, where they might 
receive their befiting treatment. 

The improvement, which has been effected in Ireland as well as in 
England, stops short of one great result contemplated and practicable, 
with the aid of a well-directed compulsory system of relief—namely, 
the suppression of habitual beggary, and the entire clearance of those 
seed-plots of juvenile delinquency and adult crime. To effect this, 
to put a stop to hereditary pauperism, to cut off the vicious succession 
of those who live habitually as mendicants or depredators, society 
must be brought to appreciate and to act upon the profound old 
Hebrew maxim—that he who neglects to teach his son a trade brings 
him up as a thief. 
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Ooneurrent Action of Police originally Intended. 


But, to effect this object, the concurrent service of a general and 
an organised police is needed, and this did not exist in England, nor 
does it now. On my representation, a commission was appointed to 
examine into the principles of the organisation of a general police 
force, and on its preventive as well as repressive action. We found 
that the estimated number of some hundred thousand persons living 
by depredation as well as by mendicancy, from whom the population 
of the prisons as well as of reformatories is kept up, was chiefly 
migratory, and that migration, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, required the corresponding extent of action of a police force. 
For the protection of London or an inland town, it might be requisite 
to direct measures to be taken at Liverpool, or Holyhead, or Bristol, 
or for Edinburgh at Portpatrick, and that, too, with the aid of poor- 
houses, with their vagrant wards along the whole line. Isolated 
forces, for the most part, only divert the predatory lines upon each 
other. But what can be said to the state of intelligence which 
permits the population of one part of the metropolis itself, the city, 
to be charged with an extra expense for an inferior protection, and to 
be subjected to an extra amount of depredation at the expense and 
inconvenience of the rest of the metropolis, by impeding inter-com- 
munication and pursuit of depredators, who prey upon one district 
whilst they live and take refuge in another. Ireland, however, has 
an excellently organised general police, which may now be brought 
to bear, by concurrent action, with that of the Poor-law service, for 
the attainment of the great object. The provision of a Poor-law for 
Ireland was opposed by Mr. O’Connell; and, as a compromise, the 
intended provisions against mendicancy were given up to him: but, 
in 1847, mendicancy was for the first time made criminal in Ireland, 
and it is to be hoped that active steps for its repression, with the 
alternative of the workhouse, will not be longer delayed. Mendi- 
cancy has, nevertheless, been largely reduced by the indirect operation 
of the law. But by a due exercise of the police force, which, in 
deference to the feelings—the prejudices if I may so call them—not 
of the working clergy, but of the Roman Catholic clergy, has been — 
kept back, it may at any time be applied to its complete extirpation. 


Superior Economy of Paid and Responsible Administration. 


With all the shortcomings which I have described as relates to 
the present English Poor-law, the imperfect organisation and partial 
consolidation has arrested large growing evils, and has given very 
general satisfaction to those whose knowledge of what was really 
practicable is limited. By the new Poor-law organisation of paid 
permanent officers, paid clerks, paid relieving officers, paid masters 
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and matrons of workhouses, paid district medical officers, paid school- 
masters, and, it may be added, of paid assistant-commissioners and 
inspectors, with the paid officers of a Central Board, together with a 
large expenditure upon new buildings throughout the country, all of 
which were the outcries as extravagancies; a large saving has, never- 
theless, been effected upon the unpaid services, chiefly of one parish 
officer throughout the country—the unpaid parish overseer. I cite 
the statistics of Mr. Purdy, who shows that, in the 22 years preceding 
the reform of the Poor-law in England, 143 millions was the sum 
spent for relief, but in the 22 subsequent years it was only 129 mil- 
hons, notwithstanding that the population averaged nearly 25 per 
cent. more in the latter than in the former period. This is equal to 
a total decrease of 33 millions, or yearly more than 21 per cent. 
on the service of parish officers, but the reduction is really much 
greater, as formerly there was very large expenditure in labour rates 
and otherwise, which did not enter into the parochial accounts. By 
a higher administrative organisation, and executive expenditure and 
complete action, on the principles originally purposed, the saving 
might be nearly doubled, apart from the difference of results. I have 
lately shown, for example, in respect to education that by a higher 
organisation for education, with a head master at double the ordinary 
salary, aided by a second and a third assistant master, with a staff 
of paid pupil teachers, with a drill master for physical training, as 
originally contemplated and realized on the half-time and industrial 
training in the district pauper schools, the cost is reduced to one 
pound per head per annum, and the work done in a superior manner, 
in half the time of the single competent master, at a charge of two 
pounds per head, and with vast differences in the comparative indus- 
trial aptitudes imparted, and in the moral and economic results 
achieved. The public economy would be considerably augmented in 
the directions I have indicated by the concurrent action of a general 
police. It has been proved, as respects the partial organisations of 
isolated county forces which followed our recommendations of a 
general force in England, that the services of paid privates, paid 
sergeants, paid superintendents, and paid county high-constables, 
under disadvantageous conditions for economy of the exclusion of the 
burghs, were brought immediately within the total expenses attend- 
ant on the services of the one officer—the unpaid parish-constable. 
In fact, we were prepared to ensure the services of an organised 
general police force of some twenty-two thousand men, for the whole 
of Great Britain, it might be said for nothing, or within the whole of 
the direct and collateral existing expenses attendant on the services 
of the parish constables, paid beadles, and isolated borough con- 
stables. 
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Greater Expense of the Scotch System of Out-door Relief, without 


Poorhouses, 


The new Poor-law organisation in Ireland, I have no doubt, is, in 
fact, a large economy upon no previous organisation of the kind 
whatsoever. In respect to the provision for Scotland, I am appre- 
hensive that, from the error of its principle, the change has been one 
of increased and seriously increasing charge. As showing the result 
of two different principles of administration, the experience of 
Ireland and Scotland present the best. means of comparison, as 
having had no large growth of hereditary pauperism, as distinct from 
common mendicancy, generated under the long mal-administration of 
legal provisions for relief as in England. Scotland, then, with its 
three millions of population, had, in 1860, 120,000 paupers, or 4 per 
cent. on the population, an amount nearly equal to the accumulated 
pauperism of England, which was 4°7 per cent. Ireland, with 
upwards of six millions of population, had 95,000 paupers, or only 
1'5 per cent. on the population. In Ireland the cost of the relief 
given was 2s. 23d. per head on the population. In Scotland it was 
4s. 2d., or approaching that of England, which was 5s. 74d. per head 
on the population. The average cost of relief per ease relieved 
was greater in Ireland, the relief bemg there more full, it being 
gl. 18s. 6d. per case, whilst. even in England it was less than 7/., and 
in Scotland it was only 52. England, which ranks highest in wealth, 
is the deepest in pauperism ; under the system of partial relief, six- 
sevenths of the relief is out-door relief; Ireland which is the lowest. 
in wealth, and which gives entire relief, or relief in the workhouse, in 
twenty-nine cases out of thirty, is the least burdened with paupers ; 
whilst Scotland, which stands between England and Ireland in respect: 
to wealth, where nineteen-twentieths of the cases are relieved out of 
doors, is approaching to England in respect to pauperism. The in- 
fluence of the erroneous system on the population appears to be such 
as we should have anticipated. Mr. Briscoe, General Superintendent 
under the Board of Supervision for Scotland, having given evidence . 
of the demoralising effect of out-door relief in the population of the 
Highlands, was asked, as a concluding question, ‘‘ Then the effect of: 
“ this out-door relief has been very demoralising, and has broken down 
“ the spirit of independence ?”’ and he answers, “ Not the least doubt 
“ about it; it has deteriorated to a considerable extent, truth, industry, 
“‘ morality, self-respect, self-reliance, the natural affections and inde- 
“ pendence of character ; it appears as if the whole of the humbler 
“classes had completely changed character; there is no shame what- 
“ ever in demanding relief even among some of higher station. The 
“ state of things in the Highlands of Scotland is perfectly deplorable, 
‘and every person admits it.”’ 
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Advantages of In-door Relief as Displayed in Ireland. 


Persons whose knowledge of the real condition of the classes who 
come within the range of a compulsory provision is not much better 
than that obtainable from seeing opera shepherds and shepherdesses, 
or the sketches of artists, treat out-door relief as a measure of severity ; 
but those who have examined the foetid one-roomed tenement in which 
the members of a whole family, often more, are heaped together—in 
which children are born, and the sick are kept amidst the healthy—in 
which all die, and where the dead are retained amidst the living until 
the means of interment are found, know that every case of removal 
is an act of humanity, and sanitary relief to those who remain, as well 
as to those who are taken away. To the Irish cottier who may be 
persuaded to give up the wretched mud hovel, in which the pig has 
had its stye and its measles, with his children, in-door relief gives him 
a clean, well-ventilated lodging, a clean bed, and a dietary and con- 
dition of existence such as he never before had in his life, and gives 
him this freely for a moderate return of labour, until he can emigrate, 
or get labour in the open labour market. The existence of such a 
refuge relieves him from despair, and gives him courage to adventure 
far afield for the improved means of independent self-support. That 
it is resorted to as a refuge is shown by the fact that in-door relief 
is attended by a greater degree of fluctuation and change in ordinary 
times than out-door relief. Once on the out-door pauper roll no one 
voluntarily resigns his position, and consequently the permanent 
pension-list, by far the heaviest incumbrance on the English and 
Scotch poor-rates, undergoes comparatively little change in the course 
of the year. In Ireland, on the contrary, as the Commissioners state, 
the changes are continual, through discharges occurring voluntarily 
on the part of the paupers, and through admissions freely granted to 
the applicant for relief. Thus, the average duration of the cases 
little exceeds three months. The general workhouse provision enabled 
Treland to weather through the horrors of the famine, which would 
without them have been enormously aggravated; and there can be 
no doubt that it has been one great aid to the improvement of the 
population now going on in Ireland. 


Preventives of Pauperism, Sanitary and Educational, not intended. 


After all, however, and at the best, the service for relief, like the 
police service of repression, is a melancholy service. It is a dreary 
prospect, if we view it as an inevitably perpetual condition. I have 
always, a8 my opportunities permitted, looked forward.to the develop- 
ment and promotion of the means of prevention. The common cause 
of iegislation at present for the relief of the destitute is like foundling 
hospitals, and making provision for the treatment of marsh diseases 
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—most necessary and humane so long as, from ignorance of sanitary 
science, the diseases were inevitable; but this is like going on without 
any conception or capacity to receive, or to act upon ideas, that the 
marshes admit of being drained, and being made, in place of fever 
nests, fields of healthful and inferior production. Of the existing 
causes of destitution and pauperism to which the class of independent 
labourers are subject, a larger proportion are those which do arise 
from localising causes, bad sanitary conditions, ill-drained, and 
cesspool-tainted, and over-crowded habitations; over-crowded, ill- 
ventilated schools, and unduly prolonged hours of sedentary con- 
straint, without due physical exercise for the young; over-crowded. 
and ill-ventilated places of work, and over-long hours in them for the 
adults; with the results—excessive sickness and mortality, and 
premature disability for work, premature chargeability on some fund, 
public or private, which fund the shortness of the workman’s career 
commonly prevents him from providing for himself. These causes 
of disability and pauperism are everywhere gross and patent. It 
may be said, in the words of the Psalmist, that the earth is “ filled 
“ with the habitations of cruelty.” By partial sanitary appliances, 
these causes of misery and destitution have, in various instances, 
been reduced one third, and, it is proved, may be reduced one-half; 
and that the period of self-support and working ability of the 
labourer or the artisan may be extended, as I have estimated, ten 
years or more, so as to enable him to make those reserves, to ensure 
the ease and independence and respectable self-support which is the 
last mundane consolation of old age. The landowners in Scotland, 
who are apprehensive of the increasing pressure of pauperism, and 
especially the owners of the single-roomed tenements, in which a 
million of the population of Scotland reside, will best ward off future 
burthens by exertions in this direction; and next to it, in this other, 
in arresting juvenile mendicity and vagrancy, and in cutting off the 
Vicious succession to pauperism and vice, by imparting to the young 
industrial aptitudes, by means of early physical, as well as intellectual, 
moral and religious training. The efficiency of this great means of 
prevention has been demonstrated. I may assume that I have else- 
where proved that on the half school-time system, the common. 
elementary instruction may be imparted in half the hours of the day 
now occupied, in half the period of years now occupied to the 
detriment of productive occupation, and at half the expense that 
is now incurred for inferior mental instruction, divested of the 
physical training, which is so necessary to impart industrial aptitudes. 
If these great. means of prevention, educational, and sanitary be 
duly prosecuted, pauperism must eventually be: of comparatively 
unfrequent occurrence, and a charge of little public account. 
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1.— Australia and Australasia. — 


THE term Australia, used strictly, would limit my subject to the five 
colonies of our antipodal group that are situated upon the great 
southern mainland—New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland, West Australia. But I shall find occasion, in the 
course of my remarks, to embrace also the two outside colonies 
of Tasmania and New Zealand, which belong to the wider circuit 
distinguished by the name of Australasia. These seven colonies 
comprise amongst them an area of very nearly three millions of 
square miles, of which more than two-thirds are still unoccupied. 
The occupants of the remaining area consist, at the present day, 
of about 1,300,000 colonists of English blood, in the wider national 
meaning of the word, besides a small proportion of European 
foreigners, chiefly Germans; about 40,000 Chinese, who are mostly 
upon the goldfields in Victoria and New South Wales; and the 
aboriginal natives. The latter affect, only in a slight way, the 
criminal statistics of the colonies, as, with one notable exception, 
that of the New Zealand natives, they are nowhere important in any 
sense. In the northern island of that colony, however, to which the 
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unfortunate native war is limited, the natives are still in numbers 
about equal to the colonists, and they have been very impressively 
teaching the latter for several years past to respect some at least 
of the qualities of savage life. 


IT.—Local Circumstances affecting Ratio of Crime. 


In a view of the state of crime in Australia, the most important 
circumstance igs the system of the transportation of criminals from 
this country—a system familiar to us by seventy-five years of unin- 
terrupted duration, and that still survives, although in a diminished 
degree, in the colony of West Australia. 

A variety of other circumstances, although in their effects of 
minor consequence to that just alluded to, tend to produce diver- 
sities in the ratio of crime in these different colonies. In South 
Australia, for instance, there is, comparatively with the other colonies, 
a settled population, extensively grouped into the family relationship, 
with the sexes nearly equalised—census 8th April, 1861, 126,830, 
viz., males, 65,048, females, 61,782—and where agricultural operations 
on a large scale have reproduced much of our English country life. 
New South Wales and Victoria, on the other hand, have been 
checked in their ameliorative progress by the gold discoveries, and 
the rude experiences of gold mining life for the last thirteen years.— 
In Victoria about 90,000, or one-sixth of the whole population, are 
“ actual miners.” —Queensland and New Zealand are still in a socially 
unsettled state from an almost daily immigration of large numbers 
of new colonists, and the disproportion of females usual in the first 
peopling of remote colonies.* New Zealand is being further affected 
prejudicially, in a social sense, by the extensive gold mining in the 
southern districts during the last three years. 


ITI.— Crime in Australia as compared with England. 


We are curious to inquire, with regard to these colonies, what is 
the ratio of crime as compared with this country. We see that they 
are peopled mainly by the same race, but under happier circum- 
stances as to the means of subsistence and general well being. 
Remembering how intimately crime is proportioned to destitution 
in this country,} we naturally anticipate that in the colonies, with 
diminished destitution, there will be diminished crime. If we do not 
find this to be the case—for on the contrary the average of crime is 
much greater—we must bear in mind that the effects of the trans- 
portation system have confused all the proper elements of our case. 
The inquiry can be fairly conducted only at some future day, when 
these effects have passed away. Meanwhile, however, we may reason- 


* See Appendix B. 
+ See Appendix C for illustration of this point. 
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ably infer, from the favourable condition presented to us even now 
by some of the colonies that have happened to be the least exposed 
to the convict stream—South Australia, New Zealand, and parti- 
cularly Queensland—that the entire group would, but for this cause, 
have compared to decided advantage with the mother country. 


LV .— Crime and Climate. 


Another point challenges our curiosity. These colonies pervade 
a wide diversity of climate, from the winter snows of southern New 
Zealand, and from the genial Tasmania onwards continuously to 
tropical Queensland. Does the difference of climate seem to make 
any difference in the ratio of crime amongst the same people? We 
know that our physical system is affected, and mostly for the worse, 
as we go towards the equator. Is it so with the moral system? and 
do our tropical colonies of the British people indicate more crime 
than those of temperate climes F This question cannot be answered 
any more than the previous one, and for the same reason. The data 
are all at cross purposes on the subject, for the chicf determining 
cause as yet has been the incidence of the convict system. The 
colonies that indicate at present the highest crime ratio are, besides 
West Australia, which is still a convict colony, Tasmania and New 
South Wales, originally penal settlements, although now no longer 
such, and Victoria which is situated between them. Tasmania enjoys 
a mean yearly temperature of 53° or about 4° more than London; 
Victoria of 58°; and New South Wales of 66°. South Australia, on 
the other hand, under a mean of 64°, is considerably better than any 
of the preceding. But the smallest ratio of crime is due to Queens- 
land, whose ample area lies upon either side of the tropical line. 


V.— Crime m Australia Greater than in Hngland. 


Australia, then, does not present us with the pleasant spectacle 
of an unusually small ratio of crime. On the contrary, in the chief 
colonies it is much, nay even enormously, greater than in this country. 
In the case of Victoria, as stated in a protest addressed last year to 
the home public by the Anti-transportation League of the colony, 
the cost of police and prisons for the year 1860 amounted to no less 
than 15s. per head of the whole population. We shall better appre- 
hend the meaning of this statement when I add that the cost of 
police and prisons in England and Wales for the year 1863, accord- 
ing to the parliamentary papers on the subject lately published, is 
only 2s. 14d. per head,—police 1,658,265/., prisons 547,415/.; popu- 
lation about 20,440,000. No doubt these costs must be greater, in 
similar circumstances, to the thin population of a colony, than to the 
dense masses of a longer-settled country, and the cost af police 
service is greater in the colonies; but the difference in question far 
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exceeds any reasonable allowance to these causes, and thus supports 
the argument of the colonists, that the transportation system is to 
them a very costly heritage, to say nothing of its other evils. 

But as to these other evils, of course this greater ratio of expense 
for the detection and repression of crime, means a greater ratio of 
crime itself. Thus the commitments, for felonies and misdemeanors, 
to the supreme court and sessions in England and Wales, taking 
the five years 1851-55, averaged yearly 1 in 668 of population, 
while in New South Wales the yearly average of the five years 
1858-62, gives 1 in 433; and in Victoria (1859-61), the still worse 
result of 1 in 375.* Indeed, with respect to England and Wales, 
taking a subsequent period, namely, the six years 1856-61, the yearly 
average is so comparatively small as 1 in 1,093; but the comparison 
is to some extent unreliable, through the operation of the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1855, which extended to magistrates the power, with 
consent of the prisoner, of dealing summarily with certain cases of 
offence, instead of sending them to juries. 


VI.—Large Ratio in Victoria; the Cause. 


Let us here observe, that Victoria appears in this comparison 
more unfavourably as to crime than even New South Wales, not- 
withstanding that the latter was originally a convict settlement, and 
for a long time the head quarters of the system in the southern 
hemisphere, and that Victoria was free from the outset. The seem- 
ing anomaly requires explanation. Victoria is situated, as before 
stated, just between the two great seats of the convict system of 
past days—New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land—and was 
thus always exposed, upon either frontier, to the influx of the convict 
population, whether “runaways”’ or “ expirees,”’ as the bond and 
the freed of this unwelcome class of immigrants were respectively 
termed. Under these circumstances, a terrible experience awaited 
Victoria upon the discovery of the goldfields. The convict class 
streamed over in thousands from Van Dieman’s Land, as from an 
open gaol; and crimes of the most shocking and alarming atrocity 
became of almost daily occurrence. During the year 1853, when 
this state of things was at its height, there were no less than | 
554 persons of this class convicted for fresh offences in the -colony ; 
the whole population at the time averaging about 200,000. We 
have thus 1 in every 361 of population, or nearly three times the 
proportion of the convictions in England and Wales; and we must 
further bear in mind, that, in addition to all this extraneously derived 
crime, as we may in some sense call it, the colony had still the crime 
proper to its own society to endure and dispose of. - 


* Mr. Rolleston, Registrar-General, New South Wales, for year 1862. The 
superior condition of South Australia is exemplified (year 1862) by rx in 628. 
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Victoria, however, has improved since that date. Van Dieman’s 
Land, called Tasmania since the cessation of transportation, presents 
us with the heavier category of crime. The convictions for felonies 
and misdemeanors, are 1 in 486 of the population. We graduate in 
the equatorial direction through the somewhat happier ratios of 
Victoria and New South Wales, and only reach the smallest propor- 
tions of crime, as already stated, in semi-tropic and tropical Queens- 
jand. There the proportion does not exceed, or is even more favour- 
able than that of England. Queensland les out of the way of the 
main convict stream. The “old hands,’ as the earlier assigned 
convicts were called, and who, in the penal days of New South 
Wales, were often the only servants procurable for the remote 
pastoral stations of the northern district that is now Queensland, 
have mostly long since died out; and the young colony, for its 
erection into a separate Government dates only from the year 1859, 
furnishes, approximately at least, an idea of the picture our southern 
colonies might have presented but for the convict system. New 
Zealand also has been in great measure exempted from the convict 
influence. The committals to the supreme court and sessions, and 
the convictions, are respectively in about the same proportion as 
those of England and Wales. This condition, however, refers to 
times preceding the mining of the great goldfields of Otago, which 
began in 1861. Already, indeed, there are symptoms of declension, 
for the year 1862 has shown a considerable increase in the propor- 
tion of convictions. There are 145 in that year, namely, 10 felonies 
and 135 misdemeanors, or about 1 in 690. There are above 20,000 
miners now at work upon these fields; and if some of Victoria’s 
gold mining experiences are to be reproduced in New Zealand, an 
unbroken continuance of the happy immunity of the latter colony 
from any marked excess of crime is hardly to be looked for of the 
future. But the future will also have its improvement, as Victoria 
herself exemplifies, whose chief goldfields are even now the seats of 
considerable municipal towns, communicating with each other by 
roads or railways and telegraphs, and drawing with facility from 
their seaports, in exchange for the all-negotiable gold, the choice of 
the world’s market for their social amenity and progress. 


VIIL.— Great Crime Ratio the Effect chiefly of Transportation. 


I have thus shown that these colonies present considerable diver- 
sities in regard to crime; but that these diversities are quite intel- 
ligibly accounted for by a variety of local circumstances, chiefly 
according as they have been severally exposed to the effects of the 
convict system. On the average they present a ratio of crime very 
considerably higher than that of this country. 

| 2M 2 
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VILI.—Lmproving Condition. 

But if this unfavourable view must still be taken, the condition 
is at all events an improving one, and by no slight gradations. 
Indeed there is no feature of these colonies more satisfactory than 
their progressive social improvement, as illustrated by the almost 
methodical yearly diminution of crime. I am to be understood as 
speaking of the whole group collectively, for, besides exceptional 
circumstances pointing in an opposite way, in some of the members, 
the case of West Australia is already presenting some of the worst 
features of the earlier convict settlements to the eastward, although 
happily on a scale less noticeable to the world and less hurtful to its 
neighbours. 

I shall now examine some salient points of this comparative well- 
doing. If these colonies cannot yet take a high rank in the social 
scale in respect to their crime ratio, let us console ourselves in 
regarding the much lower position from which they have risen, and 
thus take reasonable assurance that the future will exceed the present, 
somewhat as the present has exceeded the past. The old convict 
leaven gradually dies out, and its diminishing influence is more and 
more overwhelmed by the tide of healthy immigration of the free 
colonists. One chief guide in our comparisons will be the proportion 
of convictions for the graver offences—the felonies and misdemeanors 
—at the supreme court and sessions. 


1. Retrospect of New South Wales. 


New South Wales ceased to be a convict colony in the year 1840. 
After that year transportation was concentrated upon Van Dieman’s 
Land; but the former-colony was left to digest, as it best could, the 
accumulations of more than half a century of convict immigration. 
The process was by no means easy, even in the superficial view of its 
mere pecuniary cost. The Imperial Government affected to bear its 
share of the burden bequeathed to the free colonists by continuing 
to defray the expense of convict establishments in the colony. But 
so inadequately did this arrangement meet the merits of the case, 
that one of the earliest acts of the first representative legislature, - 
instituted at Syduey in the year 1848, was to draw up a bill of costs 
on the subject against the Home Treasury—a bill of such propor- 
tions that, as “no part thereof has ag yet been paid or compen- 
“sated,” we must suppose it was too formidable to be encountered. 
But as to all this accumulated convict population, when and how 
would it be finally disposed of, for it was being continually immersed 
in fresh crimes? There were consignments to chain gangs, impri- 
sonments by the thousand, lashes a the hundred to each back, 
executions by the half dozen of a morning. The colony has bled, 
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both literally and metaphorically, in the protracted warfare. But 
it has fought and conquered, and, after a quarter of a century, it 
emerges in comparative peace and security. 

I say “comparative,” for we must not suppose that the old 
condition is yet ended. The very last mail from Australia arrived 
but a few days ago, brings accounts of bushranging and highway 
exploits such as woul: in point of coolness, audacity, and ferocity, 
rival those of Turpin or Wild, or the worst c Italian banditti. The 
perpetrators are mostly old British convicts or their descendants. 
Victoria, and especially New South Wales, have been of late a prey 
to such atrocities, which indicate that the convict leaven is still pre- 
sent, and is powerful to reappear at intervals in irrepressible out- 
breaks of this kind, which for a season defy alike the police and the 
Government. 

Experience of this nature enables a colony to speak authorita- 
tively on the merits of the transportation system, and to urge 
energetically the natural equity that prescribes to every society the 
duty to retain and control its own criminals. But, returning to the 
colony’s statistics, we shall look at those of 1840. The convictions 
are 1 in 155 of the population ;* the present proportion in Eagland 
and Wales being 1 in g97.t ‘The previous year is still worse, for it 
gives I in only 126, or worse by nearly eight times than the ratio 
of this country.f And yet even these deplorable results do not 
adequately represent the full measure of colonial crime, as the sum- 
mary jurisdiction of the magistrates was specially enlarged so as to 
embrace many of the graver offences. This was the case also in 
Van Dieman’s Land, as it is now the practice in West Australia, and 
it is perhaps a custom of indispensable convenience in dealing with 
unusual proportions of crime. From this gloomy picture of the past, 
we turn with pleasure to the present, to learn that the convictions of 
New South Wales are now in the relatively promising proportion of 
iin 715 of population.§ 


2. Ltetrospect of Van Dieman’s Land. 


Van Dieman’s Land remained, for fourteen years after her sister, 
the great convict receptacle, and with few results to her social advan- 
tage, as may well be supposed. Let us, for example, take the con- 
dition arrived at in 1846. Disclosures of a truly awful character 
were at that time being transmitted from the colony to the Home 
Government and public as the result of convict settlements. Ina 
total population of 60,000 of all ages in ‘that year, there were 29,870 


* 1840, convictions 832; population 129,463. 
7 Average for 1862-63, 20,409; population about 20,3 50;000. 
t 1839, convictions 912 ; population 114,386. 
§ 1862, convictions 514; population 367,495. 
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convicts, while many of the remainder were free only by pardon or 
servitude. Inthe same year no less than 17,338 cases of offence of 
some kind or other were proceeded with before the magistrates. 
After such a description, it is pleasant to be able to record that the 
colony has notably improved since that date. With the cessation of 
transportation, the old name of Van Dieman’s Land has been buried, 
with all its convict associations; and fair Tasmania, beauteous in 
scenery and genial in climate almost beyond compeer, has with her 
new name sprung into a new existence. 


3. Letrospect of Victoria, South Australia, and Queensland. 


But I must hasten over this part of my subject. Victoria, which 
we found so oppressed a few years ago as to show for the one year, 
1853, reconvictions of old British offenders to the number of 554 m 
a relatively small population of 200,000, is so much improved a few 
years after, as to exhibit only 24 such convictions for the year 1862, 
the population meanwhile having nearly trebled. The proportion 
of other convictions has also materially diminished. South Australia, 
by the same test of convictions, shows a decided diminution in the 
ratio of crime during. the ten years 1853-62. During part of that 
interval, the colony remained stationary, or even retrogressive, in its 
crime-ratio, a circumstance attributable to the convict immigration 
from West Australia. But that source of crime being greatly 
restricted by the colony’s measures of defensive legislation in 1857,* 
improvement is soon afterwards manifest, and the proportion in 
1861-62, is nearly 50 per cent. less than it was about eight years 
previously. Queensland appears to have effected the same encouraging 
degree of progress during the shorter space of four years, 1859-62. 
In this last colony, however, where the increase of the population is 
so rapid, that about one-half consists of the new immigrants of the 
preceding two or three years, we can hardly as yet look for reliable 
data on this question. 


IX.—Case of West Australia. 


I now turn to a different picture—the colony of West Australia. © 
The actual present condition of that colony, and the degree of social 
injury she inflicts on her eastern sisters by the continuance of the 
convict system, have been questions of differing and somewhat angry 
statement. The colony was not of convict foundation, like New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land; but it had comparatively few 
natural resources, and thus, poor and slow of growth, it accepted the 
convicts and the imperial expenditure that was to accompany them, 
on the business principle that all custom that pays should be made 


* See Appendix A. 
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welcome. It is only fair towards West Australia to recall that 
similar views pervaded New South Wales and Tasmania in their 
earlier years, at a time when colonial interests were represented 
mainly by a handful of employers, who regarded the colonies as a 
field for gain rather than a home. West Australia has not yet 
emerged from a parallel condition. In the eastern colonies, so soon 
as a society was consolidated by free immigration, and a public 
opinion brought into action, the system was condemned. Australia 
had then become “home” to its increasing settlers, and even the 
children of the convicts were, in many instances, leagued with the 
other colonists against transportation. 

What West Australia now actually is, and what it is likely to be 
at a further period, should the convict system be persisted in, is a 
subject of general interest—an interest not confined to Australia. 
The latest and most complete, and apparently the most authentic 
account of the colony, is from the correspondent of one of the 
Victoria newspapers, the Melbourne “ Argus.’ The writer was sent 
specially from Victoria on this errand of inquiry, at a time when the 
colony was in strong agitation upon the convict question, and when 
its press and public condemned the system alike in Eastern and 
Western Australia. But while it is only proper to allude thus to 
a possible cause of bias on this account, the correspondent’s com- 
munications, which were received and published at Melbourne so 
recently as June last, bear all the marks of fair and temperate repre- 
sentation, authenticated by ample official and other statistical data. 

The result presents to us a darker picture than had been usually 
imagined of a settlement so remote and so little before our public, 
even by those opposed to the system. Indeed it might be well for 
the future interests of the south, if the French Government could 
be induced to give attention to the report in question, and thus learn 
some of the inevitable results of convict colonies, before proceeding 
further with their project of New Caledonia. Many doors are kept 
unlocked, but it is the security of a poor colony that presents little 
to tempt the thief, and no opportunity to dispose of any plunder. 
The official regulations are favourably alluded to. There is a strict 
surveillance and firm grasp of the convicts while undergoing sentence; 
but all this is at an end after they are freed by conditional pardon or 
servitude. They then instinctively turn their eyes to more prosperous 
and attractive spheres, and shoal off by hundreds annually to the 
eastern settlements. 

Of this fact there was no room for doubt, and hence the fresh 
outbreak of crime and obstructed path of social progress in thege 
settlements. ‘Take, for instance, the state of the question at the date 
of 1st January, 1860; by that time 2,583 convicts had become free 
by pardon or servitude, and of these there were 1,410, or more than 


~~ 
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half, unaccounted for. In other words the latter had, almost without 
exception, left for “ t’ other side,’ as the common phrase is, and the 
local authorities had willingly let them go. It was estimated that 
for every five convicts who were arriving from Britain, three were 
re-emigrating for the eastern settlements. Indeed the colony pos- 
sessed no resources to give these persons employment; and so 
evidently did this appear, that, as stated by the writer I have quoted, 
if the other colonies could but arrest this constantly relieving efflux 
of the convicts, the results to West Australia would become so insuf- 
ferable as to cause a speedy end of the system. 

The system began in the year 1850; and up to the 3lst May 
of the present year, there had arrived in the colony 7,781 convicts. 
The imperial local expenditure on their account is at present about 
g8,000/. yearly ; but besides this benefit, the colony had stipulated for 
an immigration of free colonists, at imperial cost, in numbers equal 
to the convicts. This last arrangement, which has been carried out, 
and has doubtless mitigated the evils of the system to the colony, 
permitted of prisoners’ families being sent out to them, besides pen- 
sioners and other persons. A number of free females were also 
included, to assist in equalizing the sexes in the absence of female 
convicts, none of whom, happily for the colony, were ever trans- 
ported there. | 

The colony, if it did not thrive socially and morally, took at once 
a new life of another kind. Up to 1850, after twenty-one years’ 
existence, there were but 5,886 colonists over its wide expanse, with 
the most insignificant finances and commerce, the public revenue 
having been but 12,440/., the imports 62,351/., and the exports 
22,1352. But in 1863 the population had increased to 18,700, while 
the revenue was between four and five times larger, the imports 
nearly doubled, and the exports quintupled. Many colonists, espe- 
cially traders in the towns, had realized small fortunes, such as they 
could not have even dreamed of amid the virtuous poverty of the 
earlier times. | 

But returning to the other side of the picture, we shall find it 
very dispassionately set forth by the authority I quote from. One 
of the greatest evils of such a colony early appeared, namely, that 
the criminal class exceeded in numbers the class of the free. Five 
years ago, in 1859, the whole adult males of the colony were com- 
puted thus :-— 





CLM Gl. cassaaete are oe 84.2 
21 years and upwards 4 . oe 
free PETE O He COOH Oe Dee eOHedoOene eee 2,708 
Hixcess of ‘criminals cid. doen Misa 
TTS 


and this excess must since have been greatly increased, as the free 
labouring class, as well as other free colonists, have been gradually 
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leaving the colony, elbowed out, as it were, by the competition of the 
freed criminal class. The hand of fellowship is not extended to the 
latter by the former, and we cannot wonder at such reticence; for 
although, as my authority remarks, “many of the ex-convicts have 
“ acquired homes and property, the condition of the mass is most 
“ unsatisfactory. They remain wanderers on the face of the land ; 
“ yeligion unknown to them, drunkenness an universal vice.”’ 

Tn a society so constituted, there is of course an incessant recom- 
mitting of offences. If unlocked doors will argue for a limitation 
of crime in some particular direction, there must yet, by the results 
before us, be a full compensation in many other ways. But in the 
first place, to show how this crime is restricted almost solely to the 
convict class, I may mention that out of 287 persons in actual con- 
finement for fresh offences, as reckoned on one particular day, only 
6 belonged to the non-convict class. With respect to at least the 
graver class of offences, a great misconception is apt to prevail out- 
side the colony, from attention being directed merely to the records 
of the supreme court. Some 25 convictions yearly for the West 
Australian population shows proportionately no heavier criminal list 
than some of the eastern colonies. I have already alluded to the 
true explanation, which consists in the specially extended powers 
of the magistrates. In West Australia the summary jurisdiction of 
the bench seems to exclude only a sentence of death; as, for example, 
such sentences as seven years and 100 lashes are of common occur- 
rence. 

We shall appreciate more exactly the actual social condition of 
the colony in its criminal relations, by the grave fact that during the 
year 1863 the number of convictions, for all kinds of offences, was no 
less than 3,277 in a population—both sexes, and all ages included— 
of 18,700. This is a proportion of 1 offender to less than 6 of popu- 
lation. For purposes of comparison, we may, from this datum, assume 
about 1 in 4 for cases dealt with, as distinguished from convictions, 
In Victoria the proportion was lately in 18; in New South Wales 
iin 1g; in South Australia 1 in 36; and in England and Wales 
iin 45. We have already ascertained that the proportion in Van 
Dieman’s Land, in its worst days, was 1 to rather less than 4. West 
Australia happily does not stand out the huge blot that was pre- 
sented to the world by the larger scale of the senior settlement; and 
yet, judged by the proportions of this criminal test, the former ig 
even now close upon the heels of her eastern prototype. 

But to return for a moment to these 3,277 convictions in one 
year in West Australia, and their proportion of 1 to less than 6 of 
population. Many of these, no doubt, are cases of repeated offence 
on the part of the same individuals during the twelve months. But 
after making due allowance on this behalf, and on the other hand 
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deducting the young of those ages during which offence is rare, and 
the females, with all of whom we may hope, from the circumstance 
of their non-convict character, that it is equally rare, we are shut up 
to a most extraordinary conclusion—no other, in fact, than this, that 
well nigh every second man of the community is a yearly offender 
against society. Hither of these parties—the offender and the 
offended—we may be sure, is an offence to the other; but which is 
society P Rarely indeed have the opposing kingdoms of the good 
Ormuzd and the evil Ahriman been so-nicely balanced. 

In conclusion, although the present condition of Australia as to 
crime is somewhat discouraging, yet it is a condition that is mani- 
festly improving—a condition that in the present greatly transcends 
what it was in the past. We can understand from the foregoing, 
how much this condition depends, for good or for evil, for advance or 
retrogression, upon the abolition or continuance of the transporta- 
tion system ; and we can thus view in its proper light the strenuous 
opposition that is now being made by the colonists to even the 
lingering remnant of the system in West Australia. They mark 
with satisfaction the gradual wane of the old state of things, with 
the dangers and disgrace that have so long beset them; and we may 
readily suppose that when the dawn of a better order is fairly 
brightening upon them, the effect of any interruption, such as this 
persistent continuance of transportation to West Australia, must be 
intolerably vexatious. 

There is indeed an argument against the colonists, as well as for 
them, in this question. England planted her convict colonies upon 
the desolate shores of Australia; and the free colonists who followed 
the movement, and who have since prospered and multiplied in the 
new scene, have now risen up against the convict system. But this 
argument, to the credit of the Imperial Government, is not used 
against the colonists. The question is argued on its substantial 
merits, and in this way those who are on the spot, and can see the 
practical effects, have totally condemned the system. The records of 
New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, and Norfolk Island, stand 
out as an indelible stain on the fair face of the empire. But these | 
records, and all pertaining to them, are at least receding into 
distance ; they are on the eve of being memories instead of realities ; 
and in another generation Australia may begin to rival the world in 
her relative freedom from crime, as she has already done in her 
marvellous commercial progress and general prosperity. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Opposition to Transportation, and Defensive Legislation of the Colonies. 


There was no combined movement in the colonies against the convict system 
until the year 1850, when the Australasian Anti-transportation League was com~ 
menced. It originated in Tasmania, and was inaugurated at Melbourne in the 
year following. This body was dissolved two years afterwards, under prospects. 
that promised the full accomplishment of the object it had in view. In February, 
1853, the then Secretary for the Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle, had intimated 
to Parliament that it was the intention of the Government to abandon the trans- — 
portation system, which was to be given up at once as regarded Van Dieman’s 
Land, and a few years later as regarded West Australia. But as these expectations 
have remained unfulfilled, the League has been reconstituted in Victoria; the 
colonists having been stimulated to this course by the Report of the late Royal 
Commission, which recommended, instead of the expected cessation, a greatly 
increased number of convicts being sent to West Australia. The League had met 
with general support in the colony, and has announced that it will fight out this 
battle with the mother country by the aid of all the weapons that English law and 
liberty allow it, and that the interests of the colonial societies demand. 


Case of Victoria. 


Already the colonies have exemplified this phraseology by their defensive legis- 
lation. Under the auspices of the earlier League, Victoria passed the Convicts’ 
Prevention Act of 1852, an extreme measure, extemporised for the emergencies of 
the time with reference to the convict influx from Yan Dieman’s Land, that followed 
on the discovery of the goldfields. The Act was mainly designed to checkmate the 
* conditional pardon ” system, by means of which the adjacent penal colony sought 
to relieve itself. Under that form of pardon, the convicts received permission to 
leave Van Dieman’s Land, but not to return to England, and of course they went 
straight to Victoria. By the terms of the Act, the vessel bringing these persons 
was liable to heavy fine, and the persons themselves could be seized on board, and 
either imprisoned for three years or returned to the colony whence they came, not- 
withstanding the so-called Queen’s pardon and the royal prerogative. The colony 
took the equitable ground that persons unfit to enter England had no right to enter 
Victoria. 

This cauterising measure was afterwards extended so as to exclude from Victoria 
the convict class for three years after they had received even full and free pardons. 
Indeed, a recent inquiry in the colony into the present state of the law on the 
subject, seems to indicate that any two magistrates, on proof shown as to a felony 
committed elsewhere, may send the convict back to the place where his crime was 
committed. This law, indeed, had lately a near chance of being brought into 
actual exercise, as a proposition had been brought forward in the Victoria Legis- 
lature, and not without influential support, to retransport to England a number ot 
West Australian convicts. It had been ascertained that the police of Victoria and 
of the adjacent colonies had their eyes upon a very considerable list ; and the temp- 
tation was strong upon the colonists to refute, by so practical a demonstration, the 
oft-repeated assertion that West Australia and her convicts were too isolated and 
remote to endanger the eastern colonies. 


Case of South Australia. 


The preventive and extraditionary act which Victoria passed in order to secure 
herself against Van Dieman’s Land, was passed five years afterwards, namely, in 
1857, by South Australia, to protect that colony against the convict influx from 
West Australia. The latter colony had caused little alarm to its neighbours until 
towards the year 1855, by which time the convicts in considerable numbers were 
acquiring their freedom. In that year there were 269 arrivals of all kinds from 
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West Australia at Port Adelaide. In the following year the numbers rose to 438, 
and in 1857 to 629; making a total of 1,336, of whom probably one-half were, in 
colonial phrase, either “conditional pardons” or “expirees.”* The check admi- 
nistered by the Act was decisive, for in 1858 the number was reduced to 184; in 
the next year to 156; and the year after to 114. In consequence of the Victorian 
and South Australian Acts, the captains of traders were unwilling to take passengers 
to either of these colonies from West Australia, and generally preferred to go to 
Sydney, at which port no such Act was in operation. The South Australian Act 
did not, like that of Victoria, extend to expirees, but only to the conditional 
pardons. The Home Government have intimated, within the present year, that 
this ‘conditional pardon” expedient of convict colonies, which has been so 
vexatious to their neighbours, is to be entirely abrogated. 


APPENDIX B, 


Comparative View of the Inequality of the Sexes in the Population of the 
Australian Colonies, and of other Countries. 





Date Females 


Last Total : 
in 100 of 
Colony or Country. of | Census.| Population. Males. Females. |“ popu- 
Origin. lation. 


ee Ceenpnm | 8 | I 


New South Wales ....} 1788 | 1861 358,278 202,099 156,179 | 40°6 























PapeyRaNIa,. -sicctelvesiaans 1803 * 90,211 — o — 
West Australia ........ ’29 % 15,691 9,852 5,839 | 37°2 
New Zealand ............ °A0 * 106,315 67,335 38,980 | 36°7 
South Australia ........ 36 % 130,627 67,254 63,373 | 48°4 
2CCONIA Sent ochen "Dt # 541,800 321,724 220,026 | 40°6 
Queensland............4... 59 mond 345367 20,811 13,556 | 3974 
Motaliis. ccc e — — 152975289 — — — 
New Brunswick.... ... — | 1861 252,047 129,948 122,029 |... — 
Nova Scotia, i... — 330,145 165,233 164,912 | — 
Prince Edward’s i ies almost 
Taha, vocrssideaes vias \ 9 a Beemy, 40,880 39,977 { equal 
Newfoundland _........ — ‘ 122,638 64,268 58,370 | — 
England and Wales | — » | 20,066,224 | 9,776,259 |10,289,965 | — 


\ 


Note.—Several of the Australian colonies were settled more or less before they 
became separate Governments ; as Victoria, which, as part of New South Wales, 
was first colonised in 1834-35, and Queensland, another part of the same colony, 
about 1840. New Zealand also had been partially colonised from Australia 
before being proclaimed a colony. 

The excess of males in our younger colonies and of females in the mother 
country are mutually explanatory, as resulting from a continuous excess of male 
emigration from home to these colonies. The males born in England and Wales, 
as indeed in the world generally, are slightly more in number than the females, 
emigration in after life being the chief cause of reversing these original propor- 
tions. 





* Mr. Newland to Royal Commission, “ Minutes of Evidence,” p. 223, &e. 
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APPENDIX C., 


Eyetanp and Watrs— Crime Proportioned to Destitution. Increased 
Ratio with Unfavourable Years, and vice versa.— Committals for 
Trial. 


London | England 





Year. pea tee and Wales. Remarks. 
9h (ae ee 26°5 Cheap food and abundant 
I ssrscasasinsas 43 24°3 PE, 
BSAA ccovevente: ve 25°1 Dear food 
Tale copteatey, 428: BG 28°8 Bad business 
<r ae a5 30°3 " French revolution 
1849... 4°6 a78 
bo a ae 45 ae Generally years of cheap food 
ee me = 3 247-5 and good business 
PODS adits net 4°4 pe ka P| 
C1 one er a2 29°4 Dear food 
fo 5 Oe ne ne 3°9* *26 Foreign war 
i eee ee 5-2 19°4 High interest of money 
LY Bane eee 3°s 20°3 Severe crisis 
oe ee 2°49 17°9 Cheap food 
if: OR geome 2°9 16°7 Low interest 
60. 2°8 16° Good business 
OOM vcsreact ve: a 18°3 Dear money and food 
1 Ae 3°6 20° Scarcity of cotton, American 
CS 50 — 20°8 war 





* This year the Criminal Justice Law gave increased powers of summary 
jurisdiction to the magistrates, which caused the reduction in the committals 
of that and succeeding years. The results are still useful for purposes of 
comparison. | 

Note.—In opposition to the above home results, what are termed “ good 
* times”? in these colonies usually indicate a greater ratio of crime than the 
“ bad times.” The explanation is, that the means of all classes in the colonies 
are generally, in all times, whether the so-called “ good” or “bad,” sufficient for 
healthful and even comfortable subsistence; and that the ‘good times” are 
often characterised by extravagance, particularly in a large consumption of 
alcoholic drinks, which has the usual result of increasing crime. 
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SrarisTics of Live Stock ix the Untrep Krnepom, 1853-63. 
By Ropert HERBERT. 


[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Bath, September, 1864. | 


In the consideration of the production of live stock for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, many features of special imterest 
present themselves. Of late years, much has been written in 
reference to agricultural improvement, and, in some quarters, it has 
been affirmed that we are in a position to raise every head of stock 
necessary for consumption, without the aid of the foreign grazier. 
Tt might be considered an important matter to render ourselves 
independent of the producers in Holland, Denmark, Germany, and 
Spain; but the question here arises—how are we to accomplish so 
desirable an end? ‘The rapid increase in the population of Great 
Britain during the last ten years, and the consequent increase in the 
consuming powers, added to the extraordinary progress of trade and 
commerce, and the improved monetary position of the great mass 
of the consumers of meat, prove beyond a doubt that the period has 
now arrived when strenuous efforts are absolutely necessary to meet 
a demand that must continue to have a most important bearing upon 
price. At the present time, both beef and mutton are selling at 
fully 14d. per pound above the rates current twenty. years ago. 
Prices are still tending upwards, and the prospect is, that the quota- 
tions will rule high for a considerable period, notwithstanding that 
we may continue to import liberally from abroad. Had it not been 
for a free importation from the continent, nearly all kinds of meat 
would, long ere this, have been selling at enormous prices. Con- 
sumption must of necessity have declined; and a certain amount of 
discontent must have been apparent amongst the labouring classes. 
But let us see what has been our actual dependence upon the 
foreigner. In 1853 we imported— 


PHOMSER, 1:.20,....av ides andiebundeous teanear ovens aoe aRmeOne Re 1255253 
Sheep and ‘lambs... 0...iivcidnaiadeshacamednnaem teams 230,034 


Beasts: zis. chivssnkieleo trent ee eee 150,898 
Sheop and lamibs.<. tc nuceseett ecm ee 430,788 


The increase in the ten years, therefore, is only about 25,000 of 
the former, and 200,000 of the latter. These supplies, however, though 
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for the most part, in very middling condition, have materially assisted 
the consumption and prevented prices from advancing to dangerously 
high figures. We could all desire to see home production keeping 
pace with the demand ; but if we closely examine the returns of the 
great Metropolitan Market—which has to furnish a supply for nearly 
3,000,000 people—we shall find a state of things which would appear 
to shake confidence as regards our powers of production. In 1853 
and 1863, the total supplies of stock disposed of in the above market 
were :— 











1853. 1863. 
eats p20 cos cnrconensnsnesnnes 252,624 288,177 
Sheep and lambs ........ 1,325,474 1,3 OO, EAz 
INA osersccvassdescteantess- é 20,395 23,201 
1 22 Sa ae el ener 34,677 53,985 





From the above figures, we must deduct the numbers of foreign 
stock offered, in order to see how far production has increased in the 
United Kingdom. Those numbers were :— 











1853. 1863. 
gE) Cae ie Sevan er eee —s- 2,344. 42,907 
Sheep and lambs ........ 220,429 285,296 
Gales i eatiensassccihes . 22,619 26,630 


Bide chu: ae 8,508 | 17,562 





Tt follows, therefore, that the increase in home-fed beasts in the 
ten years was trifling in the extreme, and that there was a falling 
off in the supplies of English sheep in 1863 compared with 1853. 
Here, it will be perceived, the question assumes more than ordinary 
importance, because the progressive nature of our home and foreign 
trade, and the increased power of purchase and consumption must, 
at no distant date, tell seriously against the consumers. Let us now 
see how prices have ranged in the ten years. In 1853 and 1863, 
they were as under :— | 





s. a &.. a s. @ s. d. 
Beet, from ...cs.i0..0: 2 6tod - 3° # tO R 2 
Mutton 11...5.).sc0008 26 3'o 74 es Um a? 
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In the period here alluded to, then, inferior beef has advanced 
tod., and all kinds of mutton 1s. to 1s. 2d. per 8 lbs., although, as I 
have shown, the arrivals from abroad have continued to increase. If 
we refer to 1842, and to the ten years prior to that period, we shall 
find even a greater difference in value. The best Scots were seldom 
worth more than 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d., and the best Downs 4s. 6d. to 
4s. 8d. per 8 lbs. There is, therefore, a much larger profit to the 
egrazier, without a corresponding increase in the supplies. 

We will now consider from what quarters London has derived its 
supply of stock. In 1853 and 1863, the arrivals were :— 





1853. 1863. 
Lincoln, Leicester, and Northampton 56,650 66,980 
Cambridge 2. Jind ones wae 60,490 70,790 
Other artsy ih. atidie chaeaeeates. 31,700 27,580 
COULGRIA f.rccinvoctumereenece amaeankce eee 18,446 12,823 
Ivelaid ex naire eee Pie 10,200 12,944 





This statement shows that we received about 20,000 more beasts 
from Lincoln, Leicester, and Northampton in 1863 than in 1858 ; 
and that the arrivals from other parts of England, as well as from 
Scotland, have fallen off. Ireland exhibits a slight increase ; but the 
quality of the arrivals from that country shows no improvement. 
In reference to the deficiency in the receipts of beasts from Scotland, 
a few observations are necessary, because we must not take the 
London market as a test of the productive powers of that country. 
Every year stock has increased in number, but the additional supplies 
have found their way to London and various parts of the country, in 
the shape of dead meat. In the ten years ending with 1853, about 
20,000 carcasses of beef, and 200,000 carcasses of mutton, received 
from Scotland, were annually disposed of in Newgate and Leadenhall. 
In the ten years ending with 1863, the average number of the former 
received by railway and steam-boats was 27,000; of the latter 300,000. 
It follows, therefore, that the production of food in Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex; and Scot- 
land, has steadily increased during the last ten years. And were it 
not that the dead markets were from time to time heavily supplied with 
meat from Scotland, Yorkshire, &c., prices would have been unusually 
high ; since it is evident that the quantities of stock exhibited in the 
cattle market are wholly inadequate to meet consumption. Again, 
we may remark that, at various periods of the year, large numbers 
of prime beasts and sheep are purchased in London for transmission 
to the various outports and watering places. It would be difficult to 
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ascertain the quantity of meat annually consumed in the Metro- 
polis, but we may consider it about as follows :— 


ESE ns udlas Calpndeis ie ela aa cast Re tes boa 250,000 
maleeorpeiel. lating. cc cscwesscitles srasetsendaa Gueeseree 1,500,000 
GUS! a carpoes sate ast eoies vosseeen nea eon ororace 20,000 
PAE Bisco eetaucess oaks cascaeeetorons epee ttm tye OO OOO! 


The enormous supplies required year by year prove that great 
efforts will be necessary on the part of our graziers to meet the still 
increasing volume of trade. If, however, we consider the progress 
made in the rearing and feeding of stock in some parts of England, 
we shall find reason to apprehend that, to some extent, we are in a 
non-progressive state. We have shown that the great grazing 
districts, viz., Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, continue to maintain their superiority ; but what, 
it may be asked, is the barrier to progress in other quarters ? Some 
remarkably fine Herefords and Devons are disposed of in London; but 
the number is too small to have much influence upon price. Lincoln- 
shire and Norfolk, especially, continue to furnish the full quota of prime 
stock, and Scotland supplies us with animals of a first-rate character. 
But what are all other districts about ? The consumers now offer a 
price which, it must be admitted, is highly remunerative ; the wants 
of the country are increasing every year; and those who have suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of prime stock for breeding purposes 
are making large fortunes. Some twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
Pembrokeshire furnished us with from 6,000 to 7,000 head of beasts 
every season. Now the number available for the Metropolis does 
not exceed 600 or 700. Again, the Metropolis could rely upon some 
8,000 or 10,000 Romney Marsh sheep—one of the finest breeds in 
England. Now, very few find their way to London, although high 
prices are offered for them. Those two sources of supply have, 
therefore, been partly dried up, and we are compelled to look to the © 
favoured districts and to Scotland for an adequate amount of food. 

I have no desire to draw invidious comparisons, but it is well 
known that Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and most of what are termed the 
“crack” grazing counties in England, are farmed by rich men. 
Some of them have leases ; their lands are, with very few exceptions, 
well drained, and they have succeeded in raising a highly valuable 
breed of stock. In Scotland, nearly the whole of the land is let upon 
a nineteen years’ lease ;—need I say that the Scotch grazier has an 
immense advantage over the English breeder, who is merely a tenant 
at will? Leases, J am aware, are common in England, but if we 
are to raise an increased supply of food, they must become more 
general, and their covenants must be of a liberal character. The 
grazing community in Norfolk, Leicestershire, and Scotland are now 
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raising stock of a first class character; and of late years they have 
adopted a system of breeding which has added materially to the 
supply of food. The famous short-horned breeds have been largely 
introduced into Scotland, and been used for crossing purposes 
amongst the best Scotch breeds. The result of this mixture has 
been early maturity—that is to say, Scots, or rather crosses, are now 
forwarded to London from Scotland weighing from 80 to 100 stones 
of 8 lbs. each, under 2 years’ old. Formerly, so much weight and 
quality could not have been produced under from 84 to 4 years. 
The result is, that very few really pure Scots are now to be met with 
either in Scotland or Norfolk, except for breeding purposes. This, 
perhaps, is one of the secrets why stock has not further advanced in 
price. But is there no possibility of carrying out the system further? 
I am aware that many graziers in England are opposed to the crossing 
system, and that they prefer the pure breeds to any other, on prin- 
ciple. There are, however, obvious difficulties in the way, which 
time alone will remove; clearly the soil of England, as a whole, is 
not half drained, and in too many counties it is badly farmed. Not 
a few of the farmers are labouring under the great disadvantage of 
the want of capital; and the majority of them are without leases. 
Inferior drainage, poor pastures, and a slothful attention to the 
wants and capacities of the land, would never meet the wants of lean 
stock from Scotland; and were the stock placed upon other than 
strong pastures, the losses would be serious. Again, the small 
erazier, with limited means, cannot give the enormous prices 
demanded for the short-horned bulls. The consequence is, that there 
is virtually a monopoly in the production of food; and nothing short 
of an enormous outlay of capital in other counties for drainage and 
other purposes, together with a more general system of letting land 
upon moderately long leases, will ever destroy it. At present, the 
prospect is, even with an increased importation of stock from abroad, 
that all kinds of meat will be very high in price for a long period. 
We must bear in mind that France, like ourselves, is suffering from 
a scarcity of stock compared with the consuming powers of the 
country. Last year, the imports into France, chiefly from Holland, 
Germany, Belgium, and Spain, amounted to nearly 600,000 head, 
and yet prices ruled high. From that country, therefore, we can 
expect no aid, because she is now competing with us for a supply of 
food. 

Here let me remark that the Norfolk and Scotch graziers possess” 
great advantages in the production of stock. They have wisely 
turned their attention to the cultivation of beet-root and turnips 
upon extensive breadths of land. They have succeeded in raising 
enormous crops upon a moderate description of land, and secured 
ample supplies of cattle food for winter consumption. It has become 
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imperatively necessary that the breeders in other counties should, if 
possible, follow their example. 

To show more fully the great changes which have taken place of 
late years in the various breeds of beasts exhibited in London—and 
which may be taken as a fair index of the whole country—I may 
observe that, in 18538, the percentage of the short-horns was about 
30; of Herefords, 13; of Devons, 11; of English crosses, 123; of 
polled or Scotch cattle, 10; and of Scotch crosses, 1°50. Welch 
runts figured for to per cent. of the total supplies. Last year, the 


‘percentage of the short-horns increased to 35; Herefords declined to 


93; Devons to 5; English and Scotch crosses advanced to 20; but 
Welch runts figured for only 1°75. It will, therefore, be perceived 
that the short-horns and the various crosses are furnishing the 
Metropolis, so far as live stock is concerned, with a moiety of the 
supply. 

In the production of sheep, equally important changes have taken 
place of late years ; indeed, so extensive have they become, from the 
adoption of the system of crossing, that some breeds, once in great 
favour with the butchers, are becoming almost extinct. In 1853, 
the percentage of the pure Lincolns exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Market was 28; of Leicesters, 26; of South Downs and Hampshire 
Downs, 10; of crosses, 15; of Kents, 5. In 1863, Lincolns declined 
to 214; Leicesters to 22; and Kents, to 3. South Downs and 
Hampshire Downs figured for 154; crosses, 21. It is satisfactory 
to find that the new system, though it has failed to meet consump- 


‘tion, has been conducted on a good basis—that is to say, the best 
-and most enduring breeds of both beasts and sheep have been 


selected by the breeders for crossing purposes. But the system of 
crossing may, without the exercise of great judgment on the part of 
those most interested, be carried too far. So long as care is taken 


that there is an ample supply of pure blood to breed from, so long 


will the system continue. Without pure blood, however, we shall 
raise only a mongrel and profitless description of stock of very little 
value either to the feeders, butchers, or consumers. 

In conclusion, I may observe that there is no actual want of 
supply of stock in England. It would be impossible, in the absence 


_of statistical details, to give an accurate statement of the numbers 


in each district; but my impression is, that the number of beasts ig 


“about 4,700,000; of sheep, 32,000,000 head. ‘These numbers, how- 


ever, are about the same as we had some twenty years ago; hence it 
follows, that even the new system of crossing has, from the enormous 
consumption going on of late years, failed to insure for us what may 


_ be termed an abundant supply of food. Meat, therefore, assuming 
that the country continues in a flourishing state, must of necessity 


continue high in price for some time. 
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On the “ Crper-Truck’’ System in some parts of the Wxst of 
Eneuann. By Epwarp SPeNpER. 


[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Bath, September, 1864. ] 


A pvoputanr English novelist has laid the scene of one of his tales in 
a Devonshire town, and has set his hero to achieve the arduous task 
of converting the inhabitants from the love of bad cider to that of 
good beer. Mr. Trollope confides to his readers his belief that Luke 
Rowan will be unsuccessful, and those persons who are well acquainted 
with Devonshire and the other cider-producing counties will be 
inclined to share in the opinion expressed by the author of “ Rachel 
Ray.”’ 

The making of cider is one of the few manufactures of the West 
of England. The members of the British Association will find this 
district in most respects the very reverse of that in which they held 
their last meeting. Somersetshire and the adjacent counties are 
essentially agricultural, and this very manufacture, of which we have 
spoken, is carried on in the farm house, and within the very shadow 
of the orchard. It gives few tokens of its existence; no chimney 
stack or spoil bank indicates its presence; it scarcely appeals to the 
senses at all. Itis quite possible that it may be overlooked altogether; 
and yet the writer who should attempt to do for the western counties 
that which Dr. Wilson did in his most interesting paper last year 
for the northern, would present a very imperfect picture if he did 
not describe the influence produced upon the labouring classes by 
what has been called the cider system, or, with less euphony and more 
precision, the cider-truck. The single fact, that the agricultural 
labourers in the cider-producing counties, and especially Hereford- 
shire and Devonshire, receive from 20 to 50 per cent. of their wages 
in cider, is sufficient proof of the immense influence of this manufac- 
ture on their condition. Viewed as a question of political economy, 
one cannot but be surprised that, while the laws against the truck 
system in the mining and manufacturing districts are so stringent, 
the agricultural labouring class should be left so completely to the 
mercy of the employer. There is no article of consumption which is 
more liable to adulteration than cider, consequently there is none in 
which the purchaser under the truck system is more likely to be 
imposed upon by the seller. That the Act 1 and 2 William IV, 
cap. 37, for rendering the truck system illegal, was not extended to 
the agricultural districts, was no doubt due to political rather than 
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to politico-economical considerations. Dread of the opposition of 
the landed gentry had far more to do with this limitation than any 
logical principle had. Moreover, while the miners and factory opera- 
tives loudly demanded this protective measure, the farm labourers, 
less sharp-sighted and alive to their own interests, took no part in 
the agitation ;—more than that, a large number of them would feel 
aggrieved now if such a measure were extended to meet their case. 
To give them money instead of cider would displease many of them, 
even though they would still be at perfect liberty to buy the cider 
for themselves. : 

But what is cider? Is it food or poison? or both, or neither? 
According to an analysis made by Professor Voelcker, an imperial 
pint of cider drunk by Somersetshire farm labourers contained more 
than 94 per cent. of water, and a minute fraction of flesh-forming 
matters. Compared with wheaten bread, the difference of nutritive 
power is enormous. Thus— 
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Hence, according to Professor Voelcker, a person would require 
to drink nearly 8 gallons of cider in order to take into the system 
the same amount of carbon, or heat-producing constituents, as is 
contained in a pound of wheaten bread; and in order to obtain the 
same amount of nitrogen, or flesh-forming constituent, he would have 
to swallow 32 gallons of cider. Compared with meat, the difference 
is of course far greater. Cider can, therefore, scarcely be called food. 
It would be going too far, on the other hand, to call it poison—that 
is to say, when it is pure—but the cider drunk by the lower classes 
is rarely pure. It is too often a noxious compound of chemicals 
which produce diarrhea and colic. To make the cider given by the 
farmers to their labourers, the “ cheese,”’ as the apple-pulp is termed, 
having already given a first and a second quality, is expected to give a 
third; but the strength and the flavour of the cheese have long been 
exhausted. It is usual, therefore, to throw a cold decoction of hop 
over the cheese, and, by way of giving it acidity, to place a piece of 
blanket soaked in melted sulphur and lighted in the bunghole of the 
cask. By this means sulphurous and sulphuric acids are generated, 
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with very disagreeable results to the drinker. It has been stated — 
that cider produces rheumatism, and that a large number of the: 
patients at the Mineral Water Hospital in this city come from the 
cider districts. The case-books of the physicians and the surgeons 
to the hospital scarcely bear out this idea. There seems, however, to 
be one form of disease connected with cider drinking, which is due 
rather to the adulterations than to the cider itself. The symptoms ° 
of this disease resemble those of lead poisoning, and probably do . 
actually arise from lead poisoning. If this be so, the circumstance > 
must arise from the action of the sulphuric acid above-mentioned ' 
upon the lead vessels into which the cider is sometimes poured. 

Whether pure cider be or be not wholesome is not the matter at 
issue in the present paper. The labourer does not get pure cider; 
he gets a beverage of such a kind that it does unquestionably injure 
his health. A medical man, long resident in the very centre of the 
chief cider district of Somersetshire, has stated that a failure of the 
apple crop has the same favourable effects on the health of the 
labourer as the good drainage of a parish has on the health of the 
inhabitants generally. The excessive quantity of cider drunk during 
harvest time is another source of illness, and often of accidents. 
Many farmers will give their labourers at such a time an unlimited 
supply of cider, under the mistaken notion that it will stimulate 
them to work better. With such licence given him a man will drink 
from 8 to 20 pints a-day. The effects are serious. This vast quantity 
of an alcoholic drink vitiates the blood, by preventing the removal of 
excretions at the very time that the excretions are being increased 
by the waste of the muscular tissue which the use of alcohol causes. 
Even if no serious effects follow the unlimited absorption of cider, 
the farmer makes a great mistake in permitting it. It cannot be too 
emphatically remembered that stimulants call forth strength, but do 
not give it. Supposing that the labourer, under the influence of 
large potations of cider, works more vigorously to-day, he will work 
much less vigorously to-morrow. He has been drawing upon his 
capital of strength, and all the cider in the world will never replace 
it. Had he chosen a diet of bread and meat and cocoa, he would 
have been keeping his capital intact. Nor is this mere theory. The 
question has been fairly tried. The late Reverend W. J. Conny- 
beare relates a case, in which 80 acres of grass were mown, harvested, 
and stacked by men who abstained altogether from alcoholic drinks, 
and who accomplished their work far more quickly than any other 
mowers in the neighbourhood. Both practice and science, therefore, 
shew that cider is certainly not food, and it would seem that the 
adulterated cider commonly drunk is not very far short of being 
poison. 

Leaving chemistry for political economy, we are at once struck 
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with the thoroughly unscientific nature of the cider-truck system. 
li is, in fact, more unscientific than that species of truck which is 
forbidden by the Act of thirty-four yearsago. Under that system the 
employer did not sell his own produce at a certain fixed sum, not to 
be altered according to the changes in the money value of that 
produce. But, in this case, the farmer gives a fixed quantity of cider 
in lieu of wages, irrespective of the rise or fall in the value of cider, 
caused by the scarcity or abundance of the apple crop. The result 
is, that just as the farmer is receiving the least return, he is making - 
the greatest outlay. When a poor apple crop reduces his profits, he is 
paying the highest wages; while when, on the contrary, the apples are 
abundant, and he could afford to pay his labourers highly, he is really 
paying them less than usual. Supposing the cider to be genuine, the 
farmer in a bad year may be paying wages at the rate of 18s. per 
week, while in a good year he will be paying at the rate of 12s.; this 
fact alone is a strong inducement for the farmer to adulterate the 
favourite beverage. He cannot afford to give good cider in bad times, 
and having once formed the habit of adulterating, he cannot lay it 
aside when there is no need to resort to it. 

There is another strong objection to the system, derived from 
politico-economical considerations. While the ordinary truck system, 
improvident as it is, does allow the labourer a choice of articles to be 
received in lieu of money, the cider-truck permits no such liberty. 
The labourer is glutted with one article, and that article one which, 
considering the amount of his wages, he cannot afford to have at all, 
much less to have in such quantities as this arrangement forces upon 
him. In Herefordshire, it has happened that a farmer paid his 
labourers gs. a-week in money, and during harvest time nine gallons 
of cider a-week. He wag then selling similar cider for 1s. a gallon; 
so that the labourer was actually receiving 50 per cent. of his wages 
in cider. Were this beverage ever so harmless, it would have been 
an act of the most reprehensible extravagance for the man to have 
spent half his income in drink. A person of the upper classes, who 
squandered that proportion of his income upon his cellar, would run 
the risk of an inquiry into his sanity by the Lunacy Commissioners. 
Yet not only is nothing said in opposition to the extravagance of 
the labourer, but he is actually forced to commit it. 

Even in less glaring cases, where the proportion of the wages 
paid in cider is 20 per cent., the principle is equally bad, and the 
results little less lamentable. The mere fact that a man, who is a 
husband and a father, forces a fifth of his earnings down his throat, 
and sees his family condemned, by the smallness of the money he 
brings home, to forego the taste of meat, this reflection must in time 
harden him and make him intolerably selfish. Were the labourer 
eompelled to spend a fifth of his earnings on snuff or tobaceo, the 
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hardship would be apparent at once; but as the farmers’ interest 
consists in getting rid of the cider, the labourer’s interest is altogether 
disregarded. He is made the receptacle for so much liquor, and he 
and his children are deprived of the animal food that wages paid 
entirely in money would have enabled him to procure. 

It has been urged, in behalf of this system, that it prevents the 
labourer from resorting to the drink-shop. But it is of small advan- 
tage to the labourer to be drenched, nolens volens, by his master, 
instead of at his own option by the publican. The man who drinks 
9 or even 5 gallons of cider a-week may perhaps have smal] induce- 
ment, so far as the drink is concerned, to enter the public-house ; but 
the desire for companionship draws him thither, and once there he 
must spend something for the good of the house. 

As a matter of fact, in spite of the cider-truck, cider shops abound 
in the western counties, and are frequented by the agricultural 
labourers who, having already sacrificed from a fifth to a half of their 
wages by receiving a payment in cider, are now prepared to spend a 
portion of the money residue in fresh libations. It is absurd to 
suppose that a system so subversive of the first principles of prudence 
would teach the labourer economy and self-denial. The cider-truck 
enforces selfishness, and it is not to be wondered at if selfishness 
prevails. Under any circumstances, that professedly paternal system 
by which the employer undertakes to determine for the employed 
what he shall eat and drink, and wherewithal he shall be clothed, is 
highly objectionable, inasmuch ag it destroys the independence of 
the employed; and when the only operation of that system is to 
provide that the employed shall spend from a fifth to a half of his 
earnings in drink alone, it has not even the recommendation of 
paternal consideration. 

There are some ways in which the principle may be adopted 
almost without objection. The farmer who allows his labourer to 
purchase of him wheat or flour or bacon at cost price, or who lets 
him a piece of garden as a part of his wages, confers a real benefit. 
But for the advocate of the cider-truck not one good word can be 
said. He encourages improvidence and intemperance on the part of 
the labourer, and he virtually robs the labourer’s wife and children 
of the necessaries of life. 

Great and obvious as are the evils connected with this system, 
they are by no means easily remedied. When men suffer from a 
wrong, the redressers of that wrong count upon the assistance of 
the sufferers. But in this case the sufferers acquiesce in the wrong, 
and resent redress. The great majority of the older labourers prefer 
the present usage to that of paying them the whole of their wages in 
money. The drinking habit becomes confirmed, and the drinker 
likes to drink with an easy mind. His conscience would perhaps 
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smite him were he to spend 5s. or gs. a-week at the cider-shop when 
he was receiving 14s. or 18s.; but he has no compunction when this 
extravagance and selfishness are veiled under a custom which he did 
not originate, and for which he does not feel responsible. It is sadly 
illustrative of the baleful moral effects of this system, that while the 
young and newly-married labourer, whom custom has not rendered 
selfish, will generally prefer to have the whole of his wages in money, 
in order that he may take them home intact, the labourer grown 
old under the cider-truck system will prefer that system, though he 
has not only a wife but a family of children to support. The moral 
nature has been corrupted, and a factitious appetite for physical 
stimulants has been created, a craving that is remorseless in its 
selfishness. Hence the opponent of the cider-truck is told by its 
supporters, that they who are most concerned approve of it, and that 
it is absurd to make a grievance out of that which is generally 
approved. 

Nor is this the only difficulty ; while the reformer is deprived of 
the allies that he expected, he has to encounter very formidable 
antagonists in the advocates of the present state of things. A 
few years ago a series of questions with regard to the cider-truck 
were largely circulated amongst the farmers of the cider districts, 
and in the answers the farmers, to a great extent, supported the 
continuance of the system, some honestly and openly, and the rest 
probably secretly, ‘because,’ to use the words of the most out- 
spoken, “a good deal of cider is made in the district.” In a fruitful 
year the cider is made sometimes more rapidly than it can be disposed 
of. In Herefordshire, for instance, a few years ago the small farmers, 
not having casks for their new supply, made a cask or two at a time, 
and then drank it off as fast as they could for fear of the remaining 
apples being lost. Of course, under such circumstances as these, it 
would be difficult to persuade the manufacturers to deprive them- 
selves of one of their chief markets. This objection would however 
be met, were the manufacturers more desirous of obtaining quality 
than quantity. There is no doubt that the quality of cider has 
degenerated during the last half century. This ought not to be, 
now that railways have opened distant markets, and now that greater 
wealth is available for the purchase of luxuries. 

As in most things, the chief difficulty in abolishing the cider-truck 
is in the outset. When both employers and employed are wedded 
to the system, it is very hard to obtain even an experimental altera- 
tion. Where that preliminary diticulty has been overcome, the ex- 
periment has generally succeeded. Several influential agriculturists, 
especially in Somersetshire, have, proprio motu, substituted a money 
payment for cider, and, as a rule, the labourers have after a time 
approved of the change. But, to produce satisfaction, it is absolutely 
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necessary that the labourer should feel he is receiving a fair substitute. 
Although the political economist may see it would be for the benefit 
of the labourer if he were to receive only a penny even in cash for 
every shilling’s worth of cider, it is not to be expected that the 
labourer himself will see this. The Englishman of all men will insist 
upon having his full money’s worth. If he has engaged a vehicle for 
a journey, he will ride in it the whole way, although his inclination 
prompts him to walk a part of the road. So the farm labourer will, 
if his cider is commuted into money, expect the very uttermost 
farthing. This may lead to disputes, especially where the farmer 
has been putting a higher nominal value on the cider he supplied his 
labourers than the cider was really worth. But even this question 
is not so likely to be fertile of disputes as the present system, which 
gives rise to endless quarrels about quality and quantity, and often 
causes much enmity between employers and employed. Moreover, 
in the first case, the dispute once settled is settled for ever; whereas 
in the latter it is perennial. In fact, the substitution of the money 
payment is analogous to the settlement of the tithe question by the 
Tithe Commutation Act; and just as this Act put an end to the 
interminable heart-burnings between the clergy and the farmers, so 
the payment of wages in money instead of cider would get rid of the 
present wrangling between the farmer and his labourers. But while 
the monetary compensation was fixed by the legislature in the first 
ease, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to make a similar provision 
in the second. All that the legislature can do is to extend the opera- 
tion of the Truck Act to the agricultural districts, and the two parties 
interested must make some equitable agreement as to the details for 
themselves. That such a consummation should be obtained, is to be 
devoutly wished, on the score both of good morals and sound political 
economy. 
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The Sanirany Sraristros of Sarispury. The Yuars 1841-49 
and 1856-64 Oompared. By A. B. Mrppieton, Esq., M.R.CS. 


[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Bath, September, 1864. ] 


Havine been requested to furnish some account of improvements. 
earried out at Salisbury, under the powers of the Public Health Act, 
I purpose— 18 

1. To describe some local peculiarities, natural and artificial, 
of the site and city of Salisbury. 

2. To make some remarks upon its past sanitary condition in 
aneient and in modern times. 

3. To describe the works done for drainage, sewerage, and water 
supply, with the cost thereof. 3 

4, To describe the condition of the city since the works were 
ecompleted—for the last nine years. 

5. To conclude with a few general remarks. 

1. Local Peculiarities—Rather more than 600 years ago, the 
inhabitants of Old Sarum, for various reasons—a chief one being 
want of water—descended from the old dry Down by the river, or 
Sorbiodunum, into the valley, more than a mile to the south, and in 
a field, according to tradition, called the Merryfield, near to the 
conflux of three rivers—the Avon, Wiley, and Nadder—built their 
new cathedral and city. The-present parliamentary city or borough 
of Salisbury, includes the large suburb of Fisherton Anger on the 
west side of the River Avon, in addition to the Close and city proper, 
with a portion of Milford. The Close, Fisherton, and Milford, are 
in registration districts of the Alderbury Union. The city proper, 
consisting of three parishes, St. Edmund, St. Thomas, and St. Martin, 
is a registration district, with a population of rather above 9,000, 
and unless specified otherwise, the statistical and other remarks 
about to be made will refer to this district, the population of which 
is strictly wrban, and but little changeable. 

Surrounded by chalk hills, forming part of Salisbury Plain, the 
city of Salisbury is situated upon the east bank of the lower Wilt- 
shire Avon, 140 feet above the level of the mouth of that river, 
where it joins the sea at Christchurch, about 30 miles distant. The 
city consists of about twenty streets, placed at nearly right angles ; 
these streets covering about one-fifth of a square mile. This division 
of the ground into squares, called chequers, was made at the time 
of planning the new city, and evidently was intended to have 
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secured large yard-lands or open spaces free from buildings—a wise 
object, which has been frustrated by numerous buildings for a long 
time past. The ground is pretty nearly level, having a very gradual 
incline of about 1 in 300, towards the south, except on the east 
side, where it rises sharply towards Milford Hill, the city extending 
a short distance up that hill, but to little altitude. At the south 
side of the city, separated by a wall, and until lately by a ditch, is 
the Close, belying one usual meaning of its name, inasmuch as it is 
a large open space, one-half of the size of the city, containing the 
cathedral in its centre, and about 80 houses. West of the Close, 
the Avon is joined by the Nadder and Wiley—considerable streams— 
and the three united having passed under Harnham Bridge to the 
south of the Close, flow eastward, and then turn somewhat to the 
north, so that Salisbury and the Close are inclosed within a loop 
formed by these rivers; a straight line from the Avon at the north 
end of the city to a point at the south-east corner thereof, being 
only 1,500 yards, whereas the course of the river around the city 
and Close is 2 miles. This quasi-peninsulated position was found 
most useful in the drainage operations. All the rivers are very 
rapid; there is no marshy ground in, or near to, the city, except 
about a mile to the northward, where some land by the river Avon is 
made swampy, owing to the existence of a mill-leat. This might 
readily be remedied, and sound meadows be made, merely by the 
introduction of a tube of iron under the river. The east of the city 
is bounded by Milford Hill, and the north by arable land gradually 
rising to a considerable altitude at Old Sarum and Bishop Down. 
The rivers are little liable to floods, a rise of even 3 or 4 feet above 
the ordinary level very rarely occurring, and much of that appears 
to be owing to obstruction presented by the old stone bridges with 
very wide buttresses. The ground upon which the city and cathedral 
were built, as before said, was called the Merryfield, which perhaps 
would indicate it as one used for sports, therefore naturally dry at the 
surface. Apart from this tradition, an examination of the locality 
will show that, before a mill-leat was made, the ground upon which 
the city stands must have been several feet higher than the natural 
level of the Avon: how the subsoil of the city became saturated 
with water, almost to the surface, will presently appear. The subsoil. 
is a black mould, for a depth varying from a few inches to some feet, 
this resting upon a mixture of variously-coloured clays and sands, 
and these upon a bed of gravel; this gravel is firm, piles cannot be 
made to penetrate it, and it exists all across the valley at the same 
level, as made apparent by the depth at which it has been reached in 
making foundations for railway bridges and in building the main 
drains ; this depth is about 9 feet from the average surface. Water 
percolates very rapidly through this gravel, and the subsoil itself is 
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very porous, except in places where bunches of clay intervene. In 
making the drains it was found that these underground patches 
of clay formed basins, in many cases holding the water up within 
2 or 3 feet from the surface. 

A chief peculiarity of the city of Salisbury was, until lately, 
presented by certain canals or water courses, in nearly all the 
streets. As these water courses not only formed a strikingly 
peculiar feature of the city, but exercised a very detrimental influence 
upon the comfort, and, in my opinion, upon the health of the citizens, 
I will give some particulars about them, as to their state in ancient 
and in modern times. When it is remembered that one main cause 
of the migration from Old to New Sarum was the want of water in 
the old city, it 1s probable, though no documentary evidence exists 
to prove it, that the canals were cut through the streets for water 
supply; all of them were derived from the mill-leat, except the new 
canal, which was taken from the mill-tail. The Close ditch, derived 
from the Avon below the mill, was made with the wall for purposes 
of defence. The canals originally were in the middle of the streets, 
and evidently became used as cart roads; for in 1615 an order was 
made, the execution of which was to be enforced by penalty, viz., 
“that bars be set up at the sides of the streets to keep down 
“ brewers’ and other carts in the rivers.” There are occasional 
notices of these canals in old writers, which show that their original 
cleanliness had become neglected; but there is one particular notice 
in the council books which proves that the citizens were not alto- 
gether dead to the propriety of such cleanliness; indeed, they most 
probably had some idea of that truth which it has been found so 
difficult to impress upon their successors, namely, that dirty canals 
and disease were somehow intimately connected. This curious notice 
is in 1616, as follows: “ Forasmuch as the Pudding Bridge hath 
* always been repaired by the butchers of this city, and yet now the 
* butchers refuse to do the same; and whereas the butchers do now 
“ sell their beasts’ bellies to poor women and others, that pudding 
“wives do empty these bellies in the rivers in the streets, it is, 
“ therefore ordered, that the butchers shall maintain the said bridge 
“or some other place, not noisome to the city, and wash at that 
“ bridge, or at the great rivers, or some other back river, that 
“ runneth not into the open streets, upon pain of forfeiture for every 
“ offence 5 shillings.”—(Ledger C, folio 251). How strange that 
240 years after this careful attempt to keep things notsome out of 
the canals in the open streets, the authorities of this same city 
should have advocated the continuance of open channels as sewers, 
into all of which the contents of very numerous water-closets were 
being passed. In reference to the influence of corrupt air upon 
health of man, it may not be generally known that the “ wisdom 
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“of our ancestors” was greater than that of some moderns, and 
that the press of Caxton himself was employed in the cause of 
“sanitary reform.” In the third parliament of Henry the Seventh, 
the importance of the subject was fully recognised, as shown in an 
Act passed therein—which I am fortunate in being able to quote 
from one of Caxton’s own printed copies of the “Statutes :’’— 


@ “ Ayent Bochers. 

“‘ Item it was shewed by a peticyon put to the kyng our sayd souereyn lorde 
‘in the sayd parliament by his subgettes and paryshens of the parishe of Saynt 
“ Feythes and Saynt Gregories in London, nygh adioynaunt unto the cathedrall 
“ chirche of Powles, (that it was soo that grete concourse of peple as well of hys 
* yoiall persone, as of other grete lordes and astates, wyth other his true subgettes 
“ often tymes was had unto the sayd chathedrall chirche, and for the most parte 
“ through oute the parisshe aforesaid, the whiche often tymes ben gretly ennoyed 
“and inuenemed by corrupt eires engendred in the sayd parisshes by occasion 

“© of bloode & other fowler thynges by occasion of the slaughter of bestes & 
* scaldynge of swyne, had & done in the bocherie, of Seynt Nycholas flesshamels 
“‘ whos corrupeyon by violence) of unclene and putrifyed waters is borne downe 
“ through the sayd parishes and compasseth two partes of the palays where the 
“ kynge’s moost royale persone is wount to abyde whan he cometh to y® cathedrall 
“ chirche for ony acte there to be doon to the Jubardouse abyding of his moost noble 
“ persone, and to ouer grete ennoisaunce of the parysshens there, and of other tlie 
“ kynge’s subgettes & straungers that pass by the same.’’? It goes on to say that 
“in few noble citees and townes or none wyhin cristendome ” is the slaughtering 
of ‘ bestes wythin the walles ” allowed, “least it myght engender sicknesse to the 
“‘ destruction of the peple.’ And further to enact that penalties be imposed for 
slaughtering within the city “for every oxe 12 pens and every kowe and for every 
‘“‘ other best 2 pens.” 


The canals of Salisbury seem always to have had great importance 
attached to them. Old Fuller thought them worthy of notice, as 
follows :—“ As for Salisbury, the citizens thereof have derived the 
‘river into every street therein, so that the city is (like Venice) 
“a heap of islets thrown together, according to the epitaph of 
“ Mr. Francis Hide, a native of this citv, who dyed secretary to the 
“ English Leger in Venice :— 


« Born in the English Venice, thou didst dye, 
** Dear friend, in the Italian Salisbury.” 


To any one acquainted with these canals in recent times, this 
comparison with Venice must appear silly, but when the couplet 
was written, it was a trifle less ludicrous, for the canals were a few 
yards wide, and in the centres of the streets, having, as beforesaid, been 
used as cartways. Inanold map by Speed, dated 1610, this arrange- 
ment is clearly shown. | 

In recent times, as doubtless is remembered by most visitors to 
Salisbury, these canals were only about 14 to 2 or 3 feet wide, lined 
with bricks, the water therein flowing nearly level with the streets, 
and about a foot or 18 inches deep; in heavy rains often overflowing 
into the streets. When this confining of the watercourses to the 
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sides of the streets and building them with bricks took place is not 
known, but it must have been after 1625, for in that year a petition 
was presented by the citizens to the Privy Council, when the king 
was at Wilton, stating that their streets and waterbanks were in a 
_ dilapidated and ruinous condition, that the inhabitants were for the 
most part poor, and unable to contribute towards their repair, 
praving for the consideration of the Council. An order was made 
by the Council to ascertain the owners of property, and to rate them 
proportionately. Their lordships undertook to refer such as refused 
to pay to His Majesty’s Courts of Justice. This extraordinary pro- 
ceeding proves in a singularly clear way that local self-government, 
so much boasted of in these days, was not of any Eee utility at 
that time, at all events not in Salisbury. 

2. oe Sanitary State-—Facts to be relied upon as to the actual 
sanitary condition of towns, as evinced by the death-rate, even in 
recent times, before the Registration Act, are very difficult to get; 
much more difficult is it, indeed it is impossible, to ascertain them of 
places in ancient times, therefore any statement as regards Salisbury 
can be at best but approximative, compared with the accurate figures 
obtainable from the Registrar-General since 1837. In that wonderful 
book, the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,’’ there is an allusion to Salis- 
bury worth quoting. Burton there writes, “The worst is a thick, 
“ cloudy, misty, foggy air, such as comes from fens, moorish grounds, 
“ lakes, muck-hills, draughts, sinks, where any carcases or carrion 
“hes, or from whence any stinking, fulsome smell comes. Galen, 
“ Avicenna, Mercurialis, new and old physicians, hold that such an 
“ air is unwholesome, and engenders melancholy, plagues, and what 
“ not.”? After naming several towns abroad, “ Salisbury with us, 
“ Hull and Lynn” are mentioned; and he goes on to say: “ But let 
“ the site of places be as it may, how can they be excused that have a 
“ delicious seat, or pleasant air, and all that nature can afford, and 
“ vet, through their own nastiness, and sluttishness, immund and 
“ sordid manner of life, suffer their air to putrefy and themselves to 
“ be choked.’’ Old Burton was evidently a worshipper of Hygeia. 

In the history of Salisbury, Hatcher records no less than five 
visitations of plague within ninety years. Whether these visits were 
more frequent here than in other cities over a like number of years I 
have no means of judging, nor of the exact nature of the disease 
named plague, but about the actual severity of some of the attacks 
there can be no doubt. A few particulars may be interesting. 
The first mentioned was in 1579; no details are given of this, but 
it appears to have been chiefly in St, Edmund’s parish, for to avoid 
infection by passing along the infected streets to St. Edmund’s 
church, the mayor was that year elected in St. Thomas’, and some 
rent was remitted to the landlord of the George Hotel, belonging to 
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the corporation, on account of his loss of custom owing to the plague 
frightening away travellers. In 1604 the plague, after prevailing in 
London, visited Salisbury ; again the election of mayor was ordered 
away from St. Edmund’s. Of this visitation some figures are given, 
which prove its alarming character :— 
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Incidentally we here meet with the average number of deaths for 
ordinary years—276—which, taking the population at that period to 
have been about 6,000, gives the high ordinary mortality of 46 in 
1,000. 

| In 1625 great pains were taken by regulations to prevent the 
plague arriving, as was expected, from London, where it was raging ; 
these means were chiefly the appointment of watchers, to prevent 
people from London entering the city. No goods from London were 
allowed to be brought within three miles of the city until three 
months had elapsed. Persons were appointed as searchers and 
examiners, and others as buriers of the dead. Oaths were admi- 
nistered to these people, and when they went abroad they were 
obliged to carry coloured staves in their hands. These regulations 
were continued in 1626. In November of which year, John Ivie, a 
goldsmith, was elected mayor; a most remarkable man, whose heroic 
conduct entitles him to the grateful remembrance of posterity. His 
conduct suggests a parallel to that of Mompesson, the Derbyshire 
clergyman, during the plague at Eyam, forty years later. During 
Ivie’s mayoralty the plague broke out with great severity at Salis- 
bury. It commenced in March, 1627, and within four days the city 
became almost deserted, three-fourths of the citizens haying left. 
The clergy, having in vain endeavoured to keep the populace out of 
the Close, partook of the reigning panic, and fled; the church service 
was suspended for nearly a twelvemonth. In a pamphlet published 
by Ivie,a copy of which is in my possession, I find him writing: 
“ There was none left to assist me and comfort the poor in so great a 
“misery; neither recorder, justice, churchwarden, or overseer in all 
“the city; nor high constable, but only the two petty constables, 
“that had no friend to receive them in the country, wherefore I got 
“them to stay with me, and they did prove to mea great comfort both 
“ by night and day.” The conduct of this brave man is described at 
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length in the “History of Salisbury.” He provided storehouses, 
meted out the supplies raised by the contributions of the surrounding 
country, put down riots, personally grappled with the ringleaders of 
the watchmen, when they attacked him armed with bills and staves, 
_ demanding increase of wages. Finding the alehouses crowded with 
the people become desperate in their fear, he even attempted the 
hazardous expedient of suppressing them; there were then in the 
city 50 inns and 80 alehouses. The latter he abolished, except one 
kept by John Chappel, in spite of murmurs and threats. Even this 
exception tended ultimately to strengthen his authority. “ Four 
“ weavers, having drunk up all that was in the house, agreed to go to 
“one Mr. Payne’s, an ale brewer, and buy one cowl of ale, the price 
“3s. 4d.; which they did, and brought it to this Chappel’s house, 
“and set the cowl upon the table, and another empty cow! by, and 
“made a vow that they would, before they left, drink all that was in 
“one and put their urine in the other, which they did with speed.” 
The result was, that the four weavers, “the master, John Chappel, 
“his wife, and maid, were all dead within three days and a few 
“‘hours.’’ Another case is related where one Stout, and five more 
tailors, would, in spite of the mayor’s order, “ keep a feast, and in a 
“‘ week they were-all dead of the plague save one.” These anecdotes 
prove that whatever the particular nature of the plague, it could be 
brought on by drunkenness and debauchery. From these facts it is 
clear that an effect similar to that described by Thucydides of the 
plague ‘at Athens, and by Boccacio in his “ Decameron”? of that at 
Florence, in 1348, was produced at Salisbury, namely, the utter 
recklessness of despair. The buriers of the dead, andthe women who 
were sworn in as searchers, became callous to their loathsome task, 
and exulted with fiendish joy over the victims. One anecdote is 
remarkable. In his pamphlet the mayor writes: “1 found the four 
“bearers, each having on their shoulders a thurndel pot of ale, and 
“ the woman had on her heada thurndel* pot of ale. These five were 
“ dancing among the graves, singing ‘ He, for more shoulder work,’ 
“in a fearful manner, and when they saw me they ran away.” 

The deaths from plague upon this occasion, according to a 
manuscript chronicle of the city, were 369 from March to November. 
As the population of the city was probably nct more than 7,000, 
three-fourths of whom had left, about one-fourth of the remainder 
must have died in the whole year 1627. It is worthy of note that 
a sum of 50/. weekly, was, by order of the magistrates, levied upon the 
county for the distressed citizens; also that the city of Bristol 
volunteered a valuable gift of 84/., sent with a very kind note, in 
November, 1627. In 1665, Charles, to escape the plague then 

* A thurndel, according to Skinner, in his “ Etymologicon,” was one-third of a 
gallon. 
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raging in London, visited Hampton Court, but thinking that too 
near, extended his journey to Salisbury, where the court remained 
during August and part of September, and then went to Oxford, the 
plague having followed in the royal train. The ravages, however, 
were then less severe than at the preceding times. No particulars 
are given of this visitation. In 1666, the city was more severely 
affected. The mayor was not elected in the city for fear of the 
plague, but in the Close, by virtue of a licence from the king, dated at 
Whitehall, 21st September. The burials for the year 1666 were 
493 
In history, then, we find it recorded that the plague visited 
Salisbury five times in ninety years, and we obtain some figures as to 
the ordinary mortality for a portion of that period—about 46 in 
1,000. In 1775, a census made by order of the corporation, gives a 
total of 6,856 inhabitants, and the deaths for seven years 30 in 1,000 
per annum. It is evident that in ancient times, from the various 
facts related, the city of Salisbury must have been unhealthy, and in 
recent times, beyond dispute, that character remained applicable to 
it; for since the Registrar’s reports have done away with all con- 
jecture, and placed plain facts before the public, it will be found that 
a high rate of mortality has prevailed in Salisbury, when compared 
with London or the rest of the kingdom; for example, it was about 
27 in 1,000, that of London being not quite 24, and of all England 
about 22. 

There was one disease very fatal at Salisbury—consumption—as 
some figures will presently show, and a most frequent disorder in the 
city was diarrhoea. The causes may have been various, but [ am 
inclined to think that humidity and nastiness of atmosphere produced 
by the canals and cesspools, and the badness of the water used for 
domestic purposes, were mainly the causes. I place particular stress’ 
upon the badness of the water, for the impurities therein must have 
entered the systems, not of water-drinkers only, but of all people, in 
a culinary way, and even in the beer. This beer was, in some 
instances, brewed with water from the dirty canals, but that obtained 
from the wells must have been equally bad, contaminated as it was 
with cesspool filth. I am not aware of any process in brewing 
calculated to get rid of impurities therein contained. Whatever the 
cause, this was evident, the very common prevalence of diarrhea 
amongst residents in Salisbury, especially in some houses where the. 
well water was very bad. 

The contrary effects of good and bad water were illustrated about 
four years ago, in the city workhouse. This house, previously sup- 
plied from wells on the premises, when waterworks were introduced, 
was supplied from them, <A meter being out of order, whilst it was 
under repair, the old wells were resorted to; diarrhoea set in 
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throughout the house; of 100 inmates, scarcely one escaped a severe 
attack ;—the waterworks water being resumed, diarrhoea disappeared. 
IT am aware that this is nothing strange, but the extent of the 
experiment, as it may be called, proving positively the opposite effects 
of good and bad water, is worth recording. 

It is not for me to go into the question of what part water plays 
in the animal economy—whether, as Pereira, Rumford, and others 
believed, being decomposed, it becomes a nutritive agent by assisting 
in the formation of the solids. However the fact may be, it is very 
certain that bad water and bad health are very frequently connected. 

in 1849, as is well known, during the plague of cholera, Salisbury 
suffered nearly as much as any city in England. From that disease 
nearly 200 died within two months; these deaths occurred amongst 
people of all classes and of all ages, although doubtless the poor, 
resident in confined and dirty cottages, suffered most severely: As 
we have before seen that the clergy fled from a plague in time 
past, with such conduct it is right to contrast that of the modern 
members of that profession in this city, of whom none were more 
assiduous in kind attention to the poor, visiting them at their own 
houses, than the laté Bishop Denison. The total mortality for the 
year 1849 was 455,80 that in that year almost a double average 
mortality occurred. In 1850, the mortality, as usual after a fatal 
epidemic, was small, only 158 persons died. Does not this show 
that many people who succumb to an epidemic, are those in whom, 
although no active disease had previously manifested itself, yet some 
morbific seeds must have existed, which, absent the epidemic, would 
have added their names to the mortuary list of the ensuing year? 
Besides such cases, I am aware that several known invalids died off 
by the cholera. 

3. Works for Drainage and Water Supply—Before describing 
these works, it will be well to give a few details of the old modes of 
sewerage and water supply. A systematic inspection showed that, in 
addition to numerous privy vaults, many of enormous size—rarely, 
if ever emptied—there existed hundreds of cesspools, partly into 
which, and partly into the canals, the sewage was conveyed by means 
of brick drains. From the first and second were produced the bad 
effects usual in all towns destitute of proper drainage, but by the third, 
namely, the ¢anals, an abomination quite peculiar to Salisbury was 
created. The canals being near the surface of the streets, and on 
one side only, the brick drains, in order to enter them, were neces- 
sarily very nearly level, and when the canals had water flowing in 
them, the mouths of the house-drains were submerged, so that in 
many instances water ran into them from the carals, and in all cases 
their contents could not escape: Filth was thus pent up, and the 
stench thereof was thrown back into the premises,—for in most cases 
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the drains were badly or not at all trapped at their origins. All this 
time, when the water was flowing, nothing very unsightly appeared 
in the streets, and by day most people viewed the canals as clear 
running streams; but at night, a very different state of things 
existed. In order to give the house-drains a chance of partially 
emptying their contents, the water was turned off from the canals, 
and then the stench was unmistakeable, and the sight presented in a 
morning before the water was again turned on was disgusting,— 
luckily for the writers who celebrated the English Venice, it was 
seen by few,—indeed the canals were then jilthy ditches. Moreover 
the current of water when running was never strong enough to 
cleanse the canals, whence another nuisance peculiar to Salisbury 
arose. Periodically men with scoops lifted the accumulated filth 
from the canals, and this was placed in heaps under the eyes and 
noses of passengers, many tons within a short distance, where it lay 
for hours or even days before it was carted away. The composition 
of this filth needed no analysis; it has already been said that numerous 
water-closets were connected with the canals. Sir John Harington, 
the inventor of those cleanly comforts, would never have suggested 
his ‘ Metamorphosis of Ajax.’ (a jakes), if he could have foreseen 
such a perverse abuse of his invention as that of obtruding under the 
sight and smell in public streets those matters which were intended 
to be hermetically sealed from the senses. It may be mentioned, 
that Sir John was banished from Queen Elizabeth’s Court, for writing 
the witty pamphlet alluded to, in which he recommended his inven- 
tion to the notice of the Queen. Sir John first brought his cleanly 
comfort of the water-closet-into use at his residence of Kelston, near 
Bath. 

Water Supply.—This was partly from wells and partly from the 
canals. The wells were shallow—6 or 7 feet deep—and the water 
therein was liable to contamination from the soakage of cesspools. 
In hundreds of instances these cesspools were but a few feet from 
the wells, and as they received not only the sewage and contents of 
water-closets, but also rain-water from the roofs and yards, after 
heavy rains the neighbouring wells were influenced to such a degree 
that the water was both coloured and stinking; indeed, in several 
cases, upon going round with the inspector, we found people so 
ignorant of good water, that from custom they had been led to the 
belief of the water of their wells being excellent, even when upon 
examination it was found actually discoloured and stinking with 
cesspooi filth. One ludicrous anecdote may be given. Some years 
ago, upon a well being sunk, the water yielded by it was of such 
colour and taste as to lead to the mistaken notion of a mineral spring 
having been discovered—the truth was, a cesspool had been tapped. 
Such was the well water of Salisbury in general. Of the canals, 
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enough has been said to indicate the kind of water obtainable from 
them; they were, however, to many hundreds of citizens, at once a 
fountain and a sewer. One more grievance was chargeable upon the 
canals. Not being water-tight, much water oozed from them and 
Saturated the subsoil almost to the surface ; the foundations of the 
houses near were wet, and, by capillary attraction, their walls became 
more or less damp; where cellars were attempted, they became 
occupied by water. By measurement of the inlets and outlets of the 
canals, it was calculated that 1,000 gallons a minute less passed away 
JSrom, than entered into the canals. The saturation of the subsoil by 
them was thus a fact demonstrated. : 

The evils then were, wet subsoil, bad sewerage, bad water. The 
indications of treatment were, to dry the subsoil and to provide good 
sewerage and water. The remedial works were of a comprehensive 
kind, and embraced not only the city and the Close, but extended to 
Fisherton, a part of the borough over the River Avon. 

For drainage and sewerage, the works consist partly of brick 
mains and partly of circular glazed earthenware pipes. The penin- 
sular position of the city and Close became of the greatest importance 
in securing good drainage. It has been already seen, in their protest, 
that the opponents asserted the place to be too flat for any thing 
different from the old mode. This assertion about flatness was made 
by them, not only against facts plain to the most common observa- 
tion, namely, the existence of a mill with a fall of 6 or more feet, and 
below that mill a very rapid run of the River Avon for more than a 
mile round the city to some hatches at which a further fall of several 
feet occurs, but it was made in direct opposition to the statement 
furnished by a competent surveyor after careful levelling, wherein 
was clearly shown a fall of 15 feet existing between points of the 
river above and below the town, not more than 1,600 yards apart in 
a direct line. With the lowest level a communication was made by 
means of a brick main, oval in shape, 4 feet 6 inches in height, and 
3 feet wide; the bottom of this at its outlet is 1 foot above the 
lowest summer level, 1 foot below an ordinary level of the river, and 
its top is rarely, if ever, covered by the highest flood; this sewer is 
continued into the town with a gradient of 5 feet to a mile, as far as 
the White Hart Hotel, where its bottom is nearly 9 feet below the 
roadway. As this sewer is built upon the layer of gravel before 
mentioned, a rapid run of water always exists therein, an artificial 
brook being formed. From this point two branch brick sewers are 
continued, rather less, being 3 feet 6 inches high, and 2 feet 4 inches 
wide, one along New Street and High Street to Visherton Bridge, 
and the other along Catherine Street across the Market Square, and 
up Endless Street; the gradient of these is 8 feet 3 inches in a mile. 
Into these brick mains circular earthenware tubes, of sizes varying 
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from 15 to g inches diameter, convey the sewage from the various 
streets; these circular pipes are carefully cemented, and at their 
sides are drain tiles, arranged to carry off the subsoil water. The 
ruling gradient of these pipes is 22 feet in a mile, a fall sufficient to 
keep them clear by the action of ordinary house-water. As the 
house-drains into the canals were found badly made with bricks 
uncemented, and at wrong levels, they were condemned, and earthen: 
ware pipes of 6 inches and 4 inches diameter substituted, at proper 
inclinations. 

The sewage of Fisherton is conducted into the main at Fisherton 
Bridge, by means of an iron tube 2 feet diameter, placed under the 
River Avon. In various parts, flushing wells are placed at the 
corners of the streets, by means of which the pipes are flushed from 
the hydrants when needed. Ventilation is secured by many of the 
rain-water pipes being connected with the house-drains. 

A great effort was made to retain the canals as clear running 
streams, when the sewage was diverted therefrom, even by some of 
those persons favouring the Act, and the inspector was led to view 
them as ornamental ; but as it was admitted that they must be made 
water-tight, and this involved a great outlay—moreover, it being 
farther pointed out that whilst they existed on one side of the streets 
only, to carry off storm-water, the streets necessarily sloped towards 
that side, often becoming concave in the middle instead of convex— 
their obliteration was at last decided upon, and now having been 
accomplished, I must plead guilty to the destruction of the city as 
English Venice.* The streets have since been made of a proper 
shape, and storm-waters run off much more rapidly and completely 
than by the canals. 

Waterworks.—These works are situated at the north side of the 
city, and consist of a very neat looking engine-house, containing a — 
pair of double cylinder or Woolf’s engines, of about 25 horse-power 
each, which are connected to the pumps in a well within the same 
building. The well is 68 feet deep ; ; at its bottom is a tunnel exca- 
vated in the chalk, 70 feet long, in an eastern direction, which serves 
to increase the gathering irind of the well, and the body of water 
to pump from. The depth of water in the well is usually 18 feet, 
not often reduced to less than g feet by the daily pumping. The 
water is raised from the well to a covered brick reservoir on Bishop 
Down Hill, a height of 146 feet. This reservoir will hold 260,000 | 
gallons, and is placed high enough for all the houses in the city to 
be supplied from it. The water is distributed to the houses in iron 
pipes at high pressure, and this pressure is so great, that copious 

* One named the New Canal still remains—it is covered over, and at a much 


lower level than the others; but its obliteration, I hope, will ultimately be 
effected. 
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streams of water may be thrown from the hydrants, placed at 70 
yards interval over the whole of the public streets, to a great height 
in nearly every part of the borough; on many occasions this has 
been proved in the extinction of fires, indeed, it is found to render 
_ fire-engines useless. The water supply is constant during greater 
part of the 24 hours, and if people would be careful, and have their 
taps in good order, it might be quite constant night and day. The 
quantity raised is upwards of 500,000 gallons daily, an enormous 
supply for the population, which for the whole borough is little 
over 12,000, thus giving over 40 gallons as the average daily supply 
for each inhabitant, a quantity nearly double that of many other 
towns. 

The Cost for the whole Borough was, of drainage about 13,000l., 
of waterworks 14,000/., total 27,000/.; which sum was borrowed on 
the improvement rate system, to be repaid—principal and interest—- 
in thirty years. The special rate for this purpose varies from 1s. 2d. 
to 1s. 4d.in the pound per annum, It will be remembered that the 
enemy prophecied the probable cost of inefficient works would be at 
least 5s.in the pound. This is the cost of public works contributed 
by all ratepayers (the rate named “ general district rate,’ is mainly in 
place of the old “way rate,” and does not quite equal the old rate) : 
for supply of water there is an additional charge of 6d. in the pound, 
a mere trifle, for the advantages secured in good water, and saving of 
pumping and labour. It may here be specially noted, that hitherto 
the Local Board of Salisbury have sold, or rather almost given away, 
water for commercial purposes at only 8d. for 1,000 gallons; the 
serious injustice thus done to the body of ratepayers is glaring, when 
it is seen that 1s. 6d. and 2s. per 1,000 for like quantities is charged 
in several towns, even where the water is obtained by descent from 
hill reservoirs, and not by means of expensive pumping machinery, as 
at Salisbury. If the authorities were to charge a fair price for all 
the water sold for commercial purposes, very shortly the sixpenny 
supply rate would be reduced by one-half, and ultimately become 
nearly, if not quite annihilated. 

The Quality of the Water from the well is excellent, it is very 
clear, colourless, of pleasant flavour, and may be called soft, when 
compared with other well water, or even with river water. Two 
analyses of this water, made at an interval of two years, give respec- 
tively, 12 grains and 8 grains of carbonate of lime, and a quarter of 
a grain and 2 grains of sulphate of lime toa gallon. This hardness 
of 10 or 12 degrees is very small, for that of eight old Salisbury 
wells, given in Mr. Rammel’s report, from the analysis of Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, varied from 173 to 45 degrees; and of 264 wells and springs; 
according to a report of the General Board of Health, the average 
hardness was 25°86. ‘The water of the Salisbury well is not half ag 
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hard as that of the average of wells, and much softer than that of 
rivers, e.g., of the Avon, which is 183 degrees. There is no organic 
matter mentioned in the analysis, and no animalcule are discover- 
able upon repeated examinations under a powerful microscope. 

The works for drainage and water supply were planned by 
Mr. Rammel, C.H., who had inspected and reported upon the city, 
and carried out by Messrs. Parnell, of Rugby, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Botham, C.E., the present city surveyor. 

When the canals were destroyed, and the roads re-constructed, 
most of the footways were paved with Caithness stone, at a cost of 
3,000l., to be repaid—principal and interest—in thirty years; this 
well illustrates the superiority of the modern mode over the old one 
of borrowing money for the same purpose. Forty years ago the pave- 
ment was done and paid for by bonds at 4 and 5 per cent.; that 
pavement is worn out, but the bonds are not—for ever requiring a 
3d. rate for interest; whereas by the new mode, the pavement will 
probably wear after the debt is cancelled. 

4. Present Condition of the City.—First, as to changes evident to 
the senses. Instead of dirty canals with dirty streets sloping 
towards them, the streets are now rounded in the centres and clean, 
—the foot pavement equal to that of any town in England, instead 
of being uneven and full of holes,—neither the eye by day, nor the 
nose by night, is now offended, as of old; the whole atmosphere is 
changed—dry, instead of moist ; sweet, instead of stinking; drainage 
and good sewerage, and very dry subsoil, in place of a saturated sub- 
soil and bad sewerage ; plentiful supply of good water, available with- 
out labour, in place of a bad supply of bad water, with labour of 
pumping, or of carrying from the channels. Dry underground 
cellars can now be made. It may be remarked that the opponents 
of drainage, on account of its supposed impracticableness, were non- 
plused at an early stage of the operations ; for when the main sewer 
had advanced only a short distance into the city, quickly, one after 
another, many wells became dry in the Close and New Street, some 
hundreds of yards from the drain. This experimentum crucis staggered 
the enemy, and a builder became such a convert that, in New Street, 
where he was about erecting some houses, he made cellars of con- 
siderable depth, which, for more than nine years, have continued 
quite dry. New Street is in the flat part of the city. Many other 
cellars have been made in various parts ; the cellar floors are several 
feet below the old water level in the subsoil. It may be stated, that 
the subsoil water has been lowered, on an average, 4 or 5 feet over 
the city. So much dry gound additional having been gained—per- 
fectly dry since tie canals have been destroyed. My own cellar is a 
good example of the perfectness of the change; it is in the Close, 
between the cathedral and Avon, a few feet below the natural level 
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of the ground, and in winter always had in it water from a few inches 
to more than 3 feet deep. Since drainage, the floor has been con- 
stantly dry. Nowhere is the beneficial change more evident than 
in the cathedral, where the subsoil water was used to lie close to, 
and sometimes actually rise above the floor ; since drainage no such 
thing has occurred, and the whole atmosphere within the building is 
improved. 

These changes are facts evident to the senses of all observers, and, 
irrespectively of any improvements in sanitary matters, I venture to 
state, that such changes in this city are well worth all the money 
expended, on the grounds of cleanliness, comfort, decency, saving of 
labour, and security against fire. But improvements have occurred 
in sanitary matters, and to these I propose to call the most serious 
attention of all sanitary reformers, and that term, I trust, will soon 
become synonymous with all thinking people. 

Since drainage, in nine years, the population being of much the 
same average, 531 less people have died than in nine years before 
drainage, excluding the cholera year; that is, instead of 4 only 3. I 
do not propose to enter minutely into the causes of death assigned, 
and for various reasons, one of which is the uncertainty of any very 
accurate deductions therefrom; for, in many instances, different 
medical men would put different names as the cause of death in 
similar cases. Moreover, there is by far too much of fashion, ever 
changeable, in medical nomenclature, many similar diseases being 
called by different names in succeeding generations; but deaths are 
facts, and to their numbers I will chiefly confine my remarks. I will 
first show a comparison of births and deaths over two series of nine 
years before and after drainage, excluding the cholera of the year 
1849 :— 














Before After 
Drainage. Drainage. 
Nine Years— 
DURGIS) | nosecateccostenasvonseres 254.70 2,624 
Gat Be. 2:2 cers hee ot 25226 1,695 
Majority of births... 244 929 





The following table will show the total numbers of deaths in 
each of nine consecutive years before and after drainage, the years 
end upon 380th June, so that the cholera cases of 1849 are excluded. 
T will place the deaths in order of the highest numbers first, and con- 
trast them in the two periods :— 
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The average annual mortality before drainage was about 27 in 
1,000; for the nine years since drainage, 20 in 1,000. In excluding 
the cholera cases from this table, many persons, who believe that 
disease to have been peculiarly the result of removable causes, will 
think it extenuating the mortality before drainage; but as the 
inclusion of those cases would to others appear as a wish to aggra- 
vate the case, 1 have thought it better to treat the cholera as 
exceptional, and to deal in my comparison only with the ordinary 
mortality, in which the contrast before and after drainage is quite 
sufficiently remarkable. 

Tt will be seen from this table that the highest rate of mortality 
since drainage is but two-thirds of the highest rate before, and 
itself below the old average. But when did that highest rate occur P 
In a year when epidemics were rife in the district, scarlatina, measles, 
and hooping cough were very fatal in the Wiltshire villages, and 
co-existed in Salisbury, yet its mortality did not reach even to its 
old average. It will further be observed, that the lowest rate of 
mortality, 132, is below the lowest rate of any year before drainage 
by more than one-third; and, when compared with the whole king- 
dom, is astonishing, namely, only 14 in 1,000, against an average for 
towns of 25 and for the kingdom of 22. It must be remarked that 
Salisbury city district consists of a population purely wrban, whilst 
most country town registration districts include more or less suburban 
or rural portions. Furthermore, and the fact ought to be particularly 
noted, Salisbury in its population greatly lacks that element of 
wealthy residents so plentifully possessed by Bath, Cheltenham, » 
Brighton, &e. Also, Salisbury having numerous small charities for 
the poor, this class is induced to linger about in expectation of them, 
and numerous old people are attracted to the city by them, who 
otherwise would have gone and remained elsewhere. Again, Salisbury 
not being a manufacturing town, numerous people emigrate there- 
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from in search of employment at the most healthy periods of life. 
Thus Salisbury is deficient in the wealthy* class, and abounds in the 
elder poor class, and in young children at the most precarious ages. 
Therefore, comparing like things with like, the case, as shown by the 
previous figures, is much more in favour of the salubrity of Salisbury 
than even at first sight appears. It would be unfair to require com- 
parison with the towns before named, and with the Belgravian and 
other fashionable quarters of London; but such comparison can be 
ventured upon, and for several years past Salisbury will come out 
the victor. . 

Although it is not my intention to enter into details as to the 
assigned causes of all the deaths, I will give a few particulars regard- 
ing some. 

Zymotic diseases killed 247 people in seven years, before drainage, 
or 3°88 in 1,000 per annum, cholera cases being excluded ; in seven 
years, since drainage, zymotic diseases killed only 172, or 2°73 in 
T,000, aS an annual average. The zymotic deaths in the whole 
kingdom being at the rate of 4°45 in 1,000 per annum, a comparison 
therewith is very much in favour of Salisbury. Whilst 1 in 219 
annually dies elsewhere, only 1 in 367 dies from that class of diseases 
in Salisbury. 

Of these zymotic diseases, typhus fever, which commits such 
ravages throughout the kingdom, can scarcely be said to have 
occurred as a cause of death in Salisbury, in several years not at all. 
In the year 1862, out of 623 registration districts in England and 
Wales, only six were quite free from typhus; and of these, Salisbury 
was the only city, the others were small county districts. In seven 
years since drainage, 1857-63, only 12 cases of fatal non-eruptive 
fever has been registered, including typhus, typhoid, and infantile ; 
in seven years before drainage, 1844-50, of those diseases 54 fatal 
cases occurred. As an annual average for all England, 1 in 1,071 of 
population dies from typhus and typhoid fevers; in Salisbury only 1 
in 5,262. Of diarrhoea, in the last seven years, only 12 fatal cases 
have occurred, and of these 10 were children of and under 6 months 
old. In the seven years diphtheria is mentioned only four times by 
itself, and twice in conjunction with other causes of death. Denti- 
tion produced 31 deaths in place of 62 in the former set of seven 
years. Since drainage a great change has taken place in the number 
of deaths from the allied tubercular diseases, phthisis, tabes mesen- 
terica, and hydrocephalus, as the annexed table will show :— 


* Jn this allusion to the wealthy class, let me not be misunderstood to mean 
that such class is longer lived on account of wealth; but inasmuch as wealthy people 
occupy larger houses and better ventilated than poor people do, on that account 
they have the advantage in sanitary estimates. 
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Phthisis. Mes sues Ue: Hydrocephalus. 
Before drainage, 1844-50 .... 286 32 30 
Since - 57-68. .... 143 17 10 
Diminudion apis. 143 15 20 


This diminution in a class of diseases admitted to be intimately 
connected with dirty and moist atmosphere, is remarkable. For 
comparison, a few facts as to the past and present general statistics 
of that scourge of England, consumption, may be interesting. In 
the beginning of this century, one-fourth of the whole number of 
deaths was put down to it. Inglis, in his book on the Channel 
islands, as lately as thirty years ago, makes the following remarks : 
“ Of deaths from all causes, there die of phthisis, in London 25 per 
“ cent.; in France, 23 per cent.; at St. Petersburgh, 17 per cent.; at 
“ New York, 17 per cent.; in Switzerland, Austria, Prussia, and 
“ Belgium, the mortality is not materially different from that in 
“ Eneland, z.e.,25 per cent., which seems to be its maximum mor- 
“tality.” Although, doubtless, obtained from the best available 
sources, these figures cannot be so accurate for England as those 
since obtainable from the Registrar-General’s reports. One of those 
reports, quoted in the “ Penny Cyclopedia’’ in 1840, placed the 
proportion of phthisical at 19°55 per cent., or one-fifth of the whole 
number of deaths. This proportion during the last twenty years has 
much altered for the better; according to the Registrar’s reports for 
some years past, about one-eighth instead of one-fifth of all the deaths 
are put down to phthisis. Some of this change may be owing to 
alteration of nomenclature, and nicer discrimination in diagnosis. 
At Salisbury, for the last seven years, about one-tenth of the deaths 
have been from phthisis; for the last three years, only one-thirteenth ; 
and for the year 1863, only 11 deaths occurred from phthisis, or 1 in 
818 of population, the proportion for London having been 1 in 363, 
and for all England 1 in 374. The average age at which the 143 
deaths from phthisis occurred during the last seven years, was 34°8 
years. The comparative number of deaths of children in Salisbury 
will be seen in the following table :— 


Deaths of Children in Proportion to the Whole Mortality. 
In 1,000 Deaths. 
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The accual number of deaths of children appear in the next 
table :— 








Seven Years Seven Years 
before Drainage, | Since Drainage, 
1838-44. 857-63, 
Wonder boyear os. iicct 280 253 
Bere a kc 3. Sere bees 91 
Se BOL ara 95 62 
RCS AER hay ie erase 44. 30 
9 5 99 thee vecveeenecs 3 6 22 








Total under 5 years .... 586 | Total under 5 years... 458 


It will be seen from these tables that, although the actual number 
of children’s deaths is decreased since drainage, the decrease is not 
so great in ratio as of the whole mortality, or of some particular 
diseases as before described, whilst the proportion of deaths under 
1 year old to the whole number is greater. This fully bears out 
what I have always imagined, that the deaths of very young children 
will be numerons in spite of public sanitary reform ; the true remedy 
must be looked for in parental management, the improvement of 
which, I venture to suggest, will be brought about by education, 
and that domestic more than scholastic. 

The Close of Salisbury, with a population not varying much over 
a long series of years, presents the following facts as to mortality. 
For many years, as shown in Mr. Rammel’s report, that mortality 
was at the rate of nearly 20 in 1,000; for the last nine years, since 
drainage, it has been only about 14 in 1,000, thus showing a death- 
rate lower than that of the Isle of Wight, which is 17; of Cumber- 
~ land, Westmoreland, and other rural districts, the most healthy in 
the kingdom ; for the death-rate of seventy of the districts, selected 
as the most healthy in England, is 17 in 1,000. Only a portion of 
Fisherton parish being in the borough, figures as to its mortality 
would be with difficulty obtaimed, and inferences therefrom would be 
quite valueless for various reasons. Since the railways have concen- 
trated there, for a few years past, its population has suddenly 
increased so much that comparisons with former periods would be 
impossible. For instance, that population in 1851 was 1,955, in 
1861, 2,424. Moreover, there are in Fisherton a large lunatic 
asylum, containing nearly 500 inmates from all parts of the kingdom; 
also the county gaol and general hospital; all these circumstances 
make any useful sanitary deductions as to Fisherton out of the 
question. Such deductions would be as valueless as those given from 
time to time from the various watering-places, which appear to me 
worse than useless, for they produce only confusion in the minds of 
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readers, and tend to divert attention from true’ statistics of other 
places, the true being liable to become mixed up with the merely 
conjectural; thus a serious damage may result to the cause of 
sanitary reform. 

There is yet one other benefit directly traceable to the drainage 
in Salisbury—the formation of a museum—which happened in this 
way: In the exeavations for the sewers numerous articles were 
found; ancient cutlery, spoons, arrow heads, pilgrims’ signs, trades- 
men’s tokens, rings, &c. These were found chiefly in the middle of 
the streets, evidently in the beds of the old rivulets. They were 
collected by a gentleman who since left the city, and, at his sale, 
were bought by myself and a few others, to form the nucleus of a 
local museum. A letter was put by me in the “Journal,” asking 
“Why shall Salisbury not have a Museum?” The late Dr. Fowler, 
then 95 years old (I believe one of the first members of the British 
Association), immediately called upon me, and offered to co-operate ; 
and ultimately he and Mrs. Fowler furnished the chief part of the 
funds to purchase and adapt a building for the purpose. This has 
been done, and a very considerable museum already exists. 

I have now given what I undertook, a statement—I trust an 
intelligible one—of the alterations at Salisbury, done under the Public 
Health Act. In doing so, I have endeavoured to be liberal in facts; 
sparing in opinions. The great fact of 531 deaths, that is, nearly 
one-fourth of the whole number, having occurred over one period of 
nine years less than over another like consecutive period of years, 
haturally suggests the question, Did anything unusual happen 
between these periods? ‘The answer has just been given. The next 
question is, Did the thing done cause the difference of mortality ? 
In answering this question, I particularly wish to guard against 
dogmatically asserting the post hoc to have been wholly propter hoc. 
I do not claim that drainage and waterworks saved all the 531 lives, 
being quite aware that so many concomitant physical and moral 
causes exist to produce effects upon vitality—so many ways to the 
gates of death—that to make such claim would be as rash as to put 
the hand upon each of 531 persons and say, you and you were saved. 
But, holding the strong opinions which I do about the fostering 
causes of many diseases being removable, and seeing what I do see 
in Salisbury, it would be affectation on my part not to say that I 
believe the works done to have been one cause, and that the main. 
cause, of the diminution of mortality; and although it may be 
objected that assertion is easy, proof difficult, in vital statistics; in 
this case, I do not think it would be easy, if possible, to suggest 
another even plausible cause of such a great alteration having con- 
tinued for so many as nine years. The diminution of consumption 
certainly appears to be a demonstrated effect from an evident cause: 
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IT look upon many of the figures derivable from Salisbury as 
peculiarly valuable in statistics, because the population is urban only, 
and varied little in numbers over along period of years ; also, because 
the bulk of it is stationary over the various months of the year. 

5. It remains for me to make a few General Remarks.—My first 
is, to caution people against expecting too much from sanitary reform. 
I have heard it said during the present summer, “ We shall have no 
“ cholera now, owing to the drainage.”’ This is being more sanguine 
than I have ever been; for, even if sanitary arrangements could 
entirely prevent it, that they ever will be so complete as to do so, I 
fear it is quite utopian to expect. My belief about cholera and other 
epidemics is, that their primary causes are atmospheric, and quite 
independent of human influences; that they may be ubiquitous, and, 
when not so, do prevail over a large extent of country at one time, 
or pass in determinate currents in quick succession. Whether such 
primary causes consist of a variable state of caloric, of electricity, or 
quantity of ozone, or other agent never yet thought of, as seeds of 
disease they become everywhere sown, and yield fruit where they 
find fostering circumstances favourable to their development; that 
such fostering causes in the case of cholera were proved to exist in 
dirty, badly-drained towns, and eminently in the most confined and 
dirty parts; and further, I believe that in so far as these circum- 
stances are removable, and are removed, the chances of cholera 
attacking, or if attacking, of killing, human beings, is lessened: 
When it shall have been discovered exactly what special causes 
determine whether an epidemic shall be in form of influenza, 
scarlatina, or cholera, the question of the entire prevention of their 
future occurrence may be discussed ; but at present conjecture as to 
them only exists, and [I fear, should the causes ever become known; 
they will be found to be produced upon such a grand scale, that 
operations of the humam laboratory will never be comprehensive 
enough to prevent such production being carried on in the laboratory 
of the atmosphere. Practically, then, we must be content to prevent; 
as much as possible, their deadly effects, by the removal of those 
fostering conditions which observation proves to be friendly, if not 
necessary, to their fatal development. For that purpose, I believe 
all known sanitary measures, cleanliness, ventilation, drainage, and 
good water supply, ought to be everywhere adopted. 

There is another subject upon which I think many people have 
unreasonable expectations from sanitary reform, that is, the point to 
which the average annual mortality can be reduced. In one of the 
pamphlets printed during the drainage contest, I held out a pros< 
pect that, in case of drainage and waterworks being adopted, the 
mortality of Salisbury, instead of 27 in 1,006, would probably be one- 
third less. Jam happy to find that such hope has been realized, for 
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the average of five out of the nine years since drainage, the mortality 
has been exactly one-third less, or 18 per annum in 1,000; but when I 
see 10 in 1,000 mentioned by some writers as an attainable minimum, 
T own not being sanguine enough to look for such a low figure in 
large populations over periods of years. Such a calculation is arrived 
at by excluding deaths from zymotic diseases, as in all cases pre- 
ventible, which in practice is a perfection scarcely to be expected. 
Moreover, mental and other causes of disease appear to increase as 
civilization advances, and will in no small ratio counteract the good 
done by sanitary reformers, who can deal chiefly with mere physical 
causes, and with only some of these, for diet and clothing are beyond 
their control, although possibly lodgings may not always be. 

There isa class of persons, including some medical men, who 
hold that atmospheric stenches from cesspools, privies, &c., do not 
produce disease, but that poverty is the true cause of the diseases 
alleged by sanitary reformers to be so produced. Now, as poverty 
and bad air arising from the sources named so often co-exist, this 
argument possesses a plausibility which requires the most careful 
collation of facts, in order to refute its dangerous tendency as regards 
all practical sanitary measures. Allowing poverty, as such, to be 
one predisposing cause of disease, I believe that it is infinitessimal 
when compared with bad air and uncleanliness, and that these, with 
bad water, are mainly the producers of that state of body which 
renders people a prey to epidemics, whatever the primary causes of 
such epidemics may be. Further, I believe that were these things 
found as often to co-exist with the rich as with the poor, the rich 
and poor would be almost equally subject to fatal attacks of epidemics, 
eg., of cholera, which equality of attack amongst similar numbers 
certainly did not occur. Of 100,000 inhabitants of the west of 
London, and 100,000 in the east thereof, in 1849, the former 
suffered little in comparison with the latter; but this difference was 
not on account of the poverty of the latter. I believe that, if the 
100,000 people had changed places, the rich would have suffered 
nearly if not quite as much in the east, and the poor have escaped 
in Belgravia as much as the rich did. This view is very far from 
imaginary, for its accuracy was fully borne out by tacts, which 
happened to my own knowledge in Salisbury as regards cholera. A 
large proportion of fatal cases occurred amongst well-to-do people : 
there died one physician and several tradesmen. In localities where | 
the fostering causes most abounded, rich and poor suffered pretty 
equally, as on the southern side of the Thames in London, and in 
other places. The Registrar-General’s last quarterly report proves 
with singular foree the correctness of this view of poverty, per se, 
not being chargeable with epidemic fatality. The writer remarks, 
“ It is a singular circumstance that the mortality often augments 
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‘‘ with the increased prosperity of a district ;”? and he gives a remark- 
able illustration from the Ulverston district in Lancashire. The 
mortality at Dalton, in that district, for the last two quarters, was at 
the rate of 42 and 31 in 1,000 per annum; and the spectacle there 
presented was, “ work plentiful, wages good, provisions cheap,” with 
the prevalence of “ destructive epidemics.” He goes on to say, 
“impure water, impure air, their own exhalations, kill men, women, 
“and children on the spot, and breed the leaven which devastates 
“ the towns and valleys in the vicinity.” 

The most determined sceptic about filth producing disease, has 
never yet gone the length of asserting that cleanliness causes disease, 
nor of suggesting a suspicion of its doing so. It then follows that, 
apart from sanitary considerations, as cleanliness is desirable for 
comfort and decency, it ought to be secured by all possible means. 
Thus it is a duty incumbent upon all those who do not believe in 
dirt producing disease, to drain their towns and to provide good 
water, on account of comfort and decency, whilst upon those who do 
believe dirt and bad water productive of disease, such duty becomes 
doubly incumbent. 

The pollution of rivers by the sewage of towns is just now a 
very favourite topic of complaint, and rightly so in many, perhaps 
in most cases; but there is a danger of legislation upon the subject 
being made too general and sweeping. That many rivers are pol- 
luted injuriously to decency, if not to public health, is undoubtedly 
true, but that all rivers into which town sewage is conducted either 
are, or are likely to become, offensive to the public health, or even to 
that of the fishes which inhabit them, is not true. Where a large 
town is drained into a small river, as the Rea at Birmingham, or even 
into a large river, comparatively small with the town, as the Thames 
at London, a nuisance, doubtless, is created, and ought to be 
rectified; but where a small town is drained into a tolerably large 
and rapid river—that river not being a tidal one, especially when the 
outlet of the drain is at a good distance from the town, as in the 
Avon at Salisbury—no nuisance, present or prospective, is indicated 
—the public are in no way annoyed, and as for the fishes* they 
flourish exceedingly ; for it is a remarkable fact, that enormous trout 
—the largest in the river—have been taken at and just below the 
outlet of the main drain; in which drain, as before shown, a con- 
siderable flow of subsoil water always exists. Any act of the 
~ legislature, then, compelling the diversion of the sewage of Salisbury 


* Three hundred years ago Palladio wrote about the great common sewer 
of Rome. “ Upon measuring I have found it to be 16 feet diameter. Into this all 
“* other sewers of the city do empty themselves, which zs the reason that sturgeons 
“‘ taken between the Senatorian and Sublician bridges are better than others, feed- 
‘‘ ing on the filth coming out of this great sewer.” 
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from the Avon, into which it is now harmlessly flowing, would be 
a very unnecessary interference, and productive of great inconve- 
nience and cost. Of course, at a future day, if any ready way of 
collecting the sewage and of selling it should be found out, applicable 
to the locality, such diversion might be desirable as an act of 
municipal economy. In the meanwhile, the neighbourhood below 
Salisbury is not only not injured, but enormously benefited, imas- 
much as the whole of the Avon water is used to irrigate meadows 
within a few miles below the city. 

In conclusion, as regards the true position occupied by hygiéne, 
or sanitary reform, I believe that the mortality and sickness of this 
country, I may add, of all countries, are excessive in proportion to 
what they might be, were sanitary measures generally adopted. If 
only half, or even a smaller part of such excessive disease and death 
can be prevented, sanitary reformers will have done more good for 
their fellow beings than the combined efforts of all medical men have 
achieved merely by means of drugs; for, however admirable it may 
be to combat and subdue diseases by medicines, there can be no 
doubt, but that to prevent many cases of disease occurring at all, 
and to modify others, with all their accompanying miseries, will be of 
much more benefit to mankind. For if it be desirable to prolong 
life, which few will deny, it is equally desirable to make life enjoyable 
by removing many ascertained evils which do not necessarily belong 
to it. Let me not be misunderstood. In saying this, | have no 
intention of decrying the immense utility of curative medicine, but 
of asserting, and fixing attention upon, the vast importance of 
hygiene ; this dealing with whole communities, that administering 
only to individuals. Besides, the proverb, “ Prevention is better than 
“ cure,’ in sustentation of my remarks, 1 can plead the following 
from Lord Bacon, in the dedication to “ Posteritie”’ of his “ History 
“ of Life and Death, or of the Prolongation of Life :°"°—“ For we have 
“ Hope and wish that it may conduce toa common good, and that the 
“nobler sort of Physicians will advance their thoughts, and not 
“‘ employ their times wholly in the sordidness of cures; neither bee 
“ Honoured for necessitie only. But that they will become Coadju- 
“ tours and Instruments of the Divine Omnipotence and Clemencie, 
“in prolonging and renewing the Life of Man ; especially seeing we 
“ prescribe it to be done by Safe, and Convenient, and Civil ways, 
“ though hitherto unassayed.”’ 

There is yet one other class of objectors to sanitary reform, the 
fatalists ; who, if not numerous, are most dangerous, because they 
work upon men’s religious fears by representing cholera and other 
epidemics as judgments, and by more than insinuating that attempt- 
ing preventive measures is flying in the face of Providence. To such 
objectors, I say boldly, that not to attempt the removal of now well- 
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known fostering causes of many epidemics, bad air, bad water, &c., 
but to stand by and attribute the diseases to fate, would be as 
heinous a crime in the sight of man or man’s Creator, as to stand 
by and see a man drowning, without attempting to pull him out of 
the water. To all such fatalists I would say, “ Become sanitary 
“reformers;” for, in the words of Bacon, you will then be 
“ Coadjutours and Instruments of the Divine Omnipotence and 
“ Clemencie, in prolonging and renewing the Life of Man.” 
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[Read before Section (F) of the British Association, at Bath, September, 1864. ] 


One of the most prominent features of European society at the 
present time, is the blending of citizenship, the approaching of 
States, and the almost total annihilation of distances. Railways, 
steam communication, and telegraphs, and last, but not least, the 
abolition of passports, have succeeded in bringing nations together, 
and a close intimacy has been formed between the inhabitants 
of the European States, which is constantly being cemented by 
bonds of interest, bonds of family relationship, and bonds, too, of 
common aspirations, and common struggles after progress and 
advancement. As far as England is concerned, she is no longer 
circumscribed within the borders of this sea-girt isle. Above and 
below the mighty deep, body and mind now constantly cross and 
recross; and our thoughis, feelings, and manners are moulded and 
formed by the thoughts, feelings, and manners of other countries. 
A strong current of reciprocal influence thus runs through the whole 
range of European society, and religion, literature, commerce, politics, 
are all more or less affected by the enlarged and liberal sentiment 
which such a commerce of ideas inspires. Viewed from this aspect, 


a special interest attaches to the flux and reflux of foreigners in 


different countries, and it is gratifying to find that the Census of 
England and Wales for 1861 is fuller in information upon this subject 
than any previous one. Another evidence of that care and ability 
which are observable in the whole of this national survey, carried on 
under the guidance of our learned President Dr. Farr, and his 
worthy coadjutors. It appears, then, from this document, that on 
the night of the 7th April, 1861, there were in England and Wales — 
84,090 foreigners,* meaning by it persons born out of the United 
Kingdom, in a total population of 20,006,224, or in the proportion 
of o-41 foreigner for every 100 native-born subjects; or that, in 
other words, there were in this country 261 British subjects for 


* The number of foreigners in Ireland was 8,267, and in Scotland 3,969; 
making an aggregate for the United Kingdom of 96,326. 
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every foreigner. This proportion is considerably less than in 
France and in the United States. In France, in 1861, there were 
506,381 foreigners in a population of 37,386,313, or 1°35 foreigners 
for every 100 French subjects; or, in other words, there were 73 
French born for every one foreigner. In the United States, in 
1860, there were 4,136,175 foreigners in a population of 27,489,461, 
or 15 foreigners to every 100 American citizens; in other words, 
there were in the United States only 6°64 American born to every 
foreigner. In Spain, on the contrary, it appears, from the Census of 
1860, just published, that there were only 34,912 foreigners, viz., 
20,883 residents and 14,029 in transit, meaning probably naturalized 
and not naturalized, in a population of 15,638,569, or in the pro- 
portion of 0°22 foreigner for every 100 Spaniards, or that there 
were 447 Spaniards to every foreigner, being about half of the 
proportion between native and foreign subjects in this country. 
Notwithstanding all the facilities of communication recently 
opened between this and other countries, and our increased com- 
mercial and social intercourse with almost every country in the 
world, it is a singular fact that France has three times the number of 
foreigners as there are in England. The central position of France, 
her easy and graceful language, the similarity of her climate to that 
of other continental countries, and more especially the absence of 
the dreaded Channel, all render France much more attractive to 
foreigners than this country. In the United Kingdom foreigners 
are birds of passage, for purposes of trade only. In France they 
remain for instruction, for amusement, and for agreeable society. 
The United States of America have been, till the present time, the 
El Dorado, the Land of Promise, to the industrious of ail countries. 
We cannot, therefore, wonder at the large number of foreigners in 
that country. Even now, the lovers of adventure find the United 
States a most propitious soil where to exercise their skill. It is 
possible, however, that the excessive number of foreigners may be 
one of the causes of instability in the American institutions. Witha 
population constantly shifting, consisting for the most part of foreign 
adventurers, we®can scarcely expect to find the national principle 
vigorously at work. The United States of America, originally peopled 
by Europeans, and constantly fed by the surplus population of every 
country, is not a nation, but a cosmopolite body of men living 
together under republican institutions. So long as common interest 
bound them together they lived at peace; immediately as opposing 
interests disjoined them, they manifested all the hatred and passions 
of men alien to one another in race and nationality, and prompted 
by no other principle than that of sordid gain or love of conquest. 
As for Spain, the paucity of her industries, the absence of internal 
security, and, above all, her intollerant policy as regards religion, are 
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sufficient reasons why she should have so few foreigners. Spain may 
do much to rise once more in the scale of nations and to improve 
her economical condition. But she may be quite sure that the most 
luxuriating land, the most delightful climate, and the most inviting 
field for industry, will fail to attract strangers, where the most prized 
of all privileges, liberty of conscience, is denied. Let us be thankful 
that England offers in this respect the most exemplary liberality. 

Whilst considering the influence of foreigners in this country, we 
are naturally led to consider the influence exercised by Englishmen 
in foreign countries. If we except the United States of America, 
where there were upwards of 2,000,000 British, the number of 
Englishmen in all other countries is 68,000, or less than the 
number of foreigners in this country. In comparing, however, the 
relative influence resulting from personal intercourse, not only 
the number but the language, national character, and rank of the 
individuals must be taken into account. It will be admitted, for 
instance, that French is a language much more extensively known 
than any other. Moreover, the sociability and frankness which dis- 
tinguish continental nations, are more favourable to influence than 
the reserve and exclusiveness which form the substratum of the 
English character. But when we take rank into consideration the 
influence of the English is greater far than that of other nations. 
British travellers or residents abroad belong either to the aristocratic 
or to the mercantile classes. Few of the lower classes travel to 
foreign countries, and fewer still of British workmen ever think 
of crossing the Channel. But for our sailors, continental nations 
seldom see any but wealthy specimens of British nationality. Very 
different it is with foreign countries. There the higher classes 
generally remain at home, and it is principally the politician, the 
artist, and the merchant that move abroad. Though few com- 
paratively in any one place or country, English influence abroad is 
great, especially among the educated and the governing classes. 

And whom are we attracting to our shores? Of the 84,000 
foreigners in England and Wales, 73,500 were Europeans, 9,500 
Americans, 500 Africans, and 500 between Asiaties and natives of 
other countries not specified; and if to these we add the British 
colonists, which include men of so many races and colours, the ~ 
mixture is indeed very remarkable. It is something agreeable when 
walking the streets of the Metropolis, to be constantly arrested, not 
only by the most discordant sounds of many tongues, but by the 
variety of costume, such as Chinese and Hindoos, Greek and Turk, 
Arab or Persian, often very gorgeous and bizarre. Amongst the 
Europeans, the Germans are certainly the most numerous. Of 
73,000 Huropeans more than 30,000 came from Germany, 13,000 
from France, 5,500 from Holland, 4,500 from Italy, 5,000 from 
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Norway and Sweden, 5,000 from Russia and Poland, 2,000 from Spain 
and Portugal, 2,000 from Belgium, 2,500 from Denmark, and about 
1,000 from Greece and Turkey. In France, the greatest number of 
foreigners consisted of Europeans. Of 506,381 foreigners, 205,000 
were Belgians, 85,000 Germans, 76,000 Italians, 35,000 Spaniards, 
and 35,000 Swiss, 26,000 English, 13,000 Dutch, and the rest of 
other nations. In the United States of America, of 4,136,000 
foreigners, 2,200,000 were British and Irish, 1,300,000 Germans, 
250,000 British Americans, 110,000 French, 53,000 Swiss, 44,000 
Norwegians, 35,000 Chinese, 28,000 Dutch, 27,000 Mexicans, and 
the rest of other nations. 

As might be expected, the greater part of the foreigners in 
England are dwelling in the large shipping and manufacturing towns, 
such as London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne, Tynemouth, Sunderland, Hartlepool, &c. It is the 
commercial, and not the agricultural, counties which mostly attract 
foreigners. London has, however, the largest number of foreigners. 
Fully one-half of all the foreigners in England are in London, and 
they are scattered in all her districts, in the most populous as well as 
in the most aristocratic. Fancy a single town possessing 2,500,000 
English, 100,000 Irish, 36,000 Scotch, 15,000 colonists, 20,000 Welsh, 
and 40,000 foreigners. It is really a wonderful combination of 
nationalities. But what are 40,000 foreigners to a population of 
2,800,000 ? only 1°42 per cent.; or, in other words, 70 native subjects 
to 1 foreigner. Compare it with New York. In 1860 there were 
there 813,669 inhabitants, and of these 429,952 were natives, and 
383,717 foreigners, that is, 47 per cent. of the total population were 
foreigners, the natives being only 2 to 1 of the foreigners. In Paris 
(Département de la Seine) there were 94,658 foreigners in a popula- 
tion of 1,953,660, or in the proportion of 4°84 foreigners for every 
100 natives, giving 20 natives for every;1 foreigner. It must be 
remarked, as regards the foreigners in England, especially the Euro- 
peans, that those who come to this country are not all of one sex, 
but they consist of men, women, and children. Of the 84,000 
foreigners in England and Wales, about 57,000 were males and 
27,000 females ; whilst of 73,000 Europeans, 13,000 were under 20 
years of age. Let us not fancy, however, that they are all organ 
boys. They comprise upwards of 4,000 children at home, 1,500 boys 
and girls at school, 3,000 boys in merchant vessels, and not quite 
500 musicians. 

An analysis of the occupation of foreigners is interesting. Very 
few can afford to live in England idle. This is a place for work, and 
foreigners are not an exception to the general rule. There is plenty, 
however, for them to do. Many industries are in the hands of 
foreigners. A good number of them, about 1,500, for instance, are 
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employed in sugar refining. This industry is itself of German 
extraction, and the Germans are still the best workmen in White- 
chapel. Watch making and clock making also employ about 1,200 
foreigners. Great many opticians and spectacle makers are foreigners. 
There are a large number of foreign tailors and shoemakers, of 
milliners and dressmakers. Upwards of 1,000 foreign bakers are to 
be found in this country. The figure and image makers are almost 
exclusively Italians. 1,400 governesses and some 3,000 domestic 
servants, principally females, are Swiss, French, or German. It 
is by German, French, and Italian teachers that the foreign 
languages are taught in the schools. Foreign musicians are 
numerous. To them is England indebted for the impulse given of 
late to the cultivation of music in this country, not only in theatres 
and public exhibitions, but in the drawing-room and family cirele ; 
and a large number of our seamen, nearly 16,000, are now foreign 
born. Up toa very recent time the navigation laws absolutely pro- 
hibited the use of foreign seamen in the manning of our ships. But 
since the restriction was abandoned, by the 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 
131, and 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 120, the increase of trade and naviga- 
tion has been such, that not only has there been ample employment 
for our ships and seamen, but we have been able to employ a large 
number of foreign ships and foreign seamen. There were, moreover, 
in this country, among foreigners, 127 Roman Catholic priests, 96 
physicians, 109g interpreters, 15 advocates or barristers, and 14 soli- 
citors and notaries, 164 diplomatic and consular officers, 287 
artists, 68 sculptors, 82 engravers, 250 cooks, 1,600 merchants and 
bankers, and 3,000 more, between commercial clerks, travellers and 
brokers. Even in house-building there were many foreigners 
employed; and so in a hundred other occupations. It is gratifying 
to know that in the United Kingdom the whole field of industry 
is open alike to foreigners as to native-born subjects. 

We have in such facts as these abundant evidence that the 
foreigners residing in this country are mostly, if not all, useful 
members of society, active labourers in this great workshop of the 
world. And though there may be a few political refugees—hommes 
de lettres, loungers in news-rooms or Leicester Square—they must 
be very few indeed, and even they must obtain a livelihood in some 
manner by their writing or otherwise. It is gratifying, indeed, to 
think that foreigners are not a burden to the country. It was 
suggested on one occasion that Lord Holt had laid down that they 
were not even entitled to relief, and that they might be left to starve. 
But Lord Ellenborough denied that Lord Holt ever uttered such a 
sentiment. “ The law of humanity,” he said, “which is anterior to. 
“all positive laws, obliges us to afford them relief to save them from 
“starving.” It is very rare, however, that a foreigner enters a 
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workhouse. In the prisons they are to be found in a fair proportion. 
In an average there are about 1,700 foreign prisoners to a total of 
about 120,000, or in the proportion of 70 British to 1 foreigner. 
Among those guilty of murder there is a limited number of foreigners. 
Of 92 persons who suffered the penalty of death, from 1857 to 1863, 
6 were foreigners—3 Spaniards, 2 Greeks, and 1 Italian. Recently 
as many as 5 South Americans were executed for murder and piracy 
at sea, and a most heinous murder in the railway is supposed to have 
been committed by a German. 

That the free admission of foreigners is most beneficial to a 
nation is sanctioned by universal experience. We almost imagine 
that without the foreign element engrafted upon it the native element 
would soon lose its energy; and blind indeed is that country which 
shuts out the skill, the enterprise, and the capital which foreigners 
are apt to introduce. “ When Frederick William became Regent,” 
said the King of Prussia, in his history of Brandenburg, “ the country 
“neither made hats, stockings, or any woollen stuff. The industry 
“of the French enriched us with all these manufactures.” It was to 
the unlimited freedom granted to foreigners that Holland owed her 
ancient grandeur; whilst France cut off her own right arm by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and Spain destroyed her best 
interests by the expulsion of the Moors and the Jews. As for 
England, she has been rather slow in appreciating the benefit of 
attracting foreign industry. In the Middle Ages foreigners were 
looked upon with an evil eye by the bulk of the people, and in cities 
and corporate towns especially, the antipathy against them became 
so strong that they were not even endured within their precincts. 
For a long time foreigners met all manner of discouragement and ill- 
treatment in this country; and, strange to say, the merchants of 
London were foremost in endeavouring to procure the expulsion of 
foreign traders. Gradually a better feeling obtained. Sir Josiah 
Child, Algernon Sydney, Sir William Petty, and Sir William Temple 
endeavoured to disabuse the public mind respecting the bad influence 
of foreign traders; and after a time they met a better reception. 
Unfortunately, however, the politico-religious influence of the 
Reformation greatly paralysed this policy of freedom. When the 
exclusion of the Roman Catholics from the realm became a question 
of State, the expedient was resorted to of refusing naturalization to 
foreigners unless they consented to receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and took an oath of supremacy and allegiance. And 
when William III. was firmly seated on the throne, the State was 
protected from the introduction of Roman Catholics to any influen- 
tial post in the Government, by enacting that no person born out of 
the United Kingdom or any of the Colonies, even though naturalized 
or denizens, unless born of English parents, should be a member of 
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the Privy Council or of either House of Parliament, nor fill any 
office of trust, civil or military, nor receive from the Crown any grant 
of land, &c. Subsequently the necessity of taking the sacrament 
in case of naturalization was removed; but when, in 1843, the many 
disabilities which were in force against aliens were abolished, the 
exceptions regarding their becoming members of the Privy Council 
and of either House of Parliament, were allowed to remain; not as 
_ formerly, as a protection from the introduction of Roman Catholics, 
but in deference to national susceptibilities. The original bill 
introduced by Mr. Hutt proposed to put naturalized subjects on the 
same footing in every respect with native subjects; but Sir James 
Graham, speaking on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, took 
objection to that, and said that it was undesirable to repeal a pro- 
vision in the Act of Settlement which he considered most wholesome. 
“ He was convinced,” he said, ‘ that it was the general feeling of the 
“ country ; it might be a vulgar prejudice, but still he confessed he 
“ partook of it, and he believed that the people of the United King- 
“ dom felt, that it was fitting that the members of their legislature 
“ should be native-born subjects, and persons capable of taking into 
“ consideration their habits, their feelings, and their associations. 
“ He was for British subjects being the legislators for Britain.” It 
would ill become the writer, himself a naturalized subject, to com- 
plain of the exclusion thus established, having regard especially to 
the liberal spirit which pre-eminently distinguishes British. legisla- 
tion as regards aliens, whether naturalized or not. Yet it is very 
doubtful whether it is worth the while to maintain such exclusion. 
The chances that a foreign-born subject may be elected to represent 
any constituency in Parliament must be very rare; but should such 
a cage ever arise, are not the electors the best judges of the character 
and qualifications of the candidates for election? If fear be enter- 
tained that the British Parliament be made the arena for foreign 
politics, or that political refugees, who have no stake in this country, 
may too readily be elected, would it not be sufficient to impose a 
condition that such alien born shall either have resided ten years in 
this country, or be connected by marriage with a British wife ? 

In some foreign countries a more liberal principle is adopted. In 
the United States of America, seven years’ citizenship are sufficient as 
a qualification for a representative to Congress, and nine years’ - 
citizenship for that of senator. In France, by an ordinance of 1814, 
a special act, confirmed by both Chambers, was made necessary, in 
order that a foreigner might be able to sit either in the Chamber of 
Peers or of Deputies. In 1848 this law was revoked, but in 1849 a 
similar law to that which previously existed was re-enacted. 

The fact that the disability now affecting aliens in England 
consists only in the exclusion from the highest civil privileges, indi- 
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cates the great advance made in liberal principles upon this subject. 
It is, indeed, indisputable that, for all practical purposes, foreigners 
‘in England enjoy the same rights and the same privileges as the 
natives ; and that both in our courts of justice, and in the great 
marts of merchandise, no distinction whatsoever is now made on 
account of nationality or religion. That in the face of such an equality 
of rights and privileges I should have occupied the valuable time of 
the Association on any subject relating to foreigners especially, my 
only apology is, that the place of birth of the component parts of the 
population is often an important element in the ascertainment of 
many social and moral problems. However much a high and liberal 
tone of public opinion makes us regard all uations alike, it is a fact. 
that each has its own idiosyncracy, that each is endowed with especial 
talents and industry, and that each has its own manner of life. 
There is something inherent in man which attaches him to the 
country of his birth, and which he cannot shake off wherever he 
may dwell; and we may derive solid and valuable instruction from the 
study of those who are constantly around us, and who in their 
own persons exhibit to us all the peculiarities, habits, and manners 
of the many distinct races and nations which people this great wide 
world. 
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In a paper which I had the honour of reading before the Institute 
of Actuaries in December, 1862, an inquiry was made into the rates 
of mortality and marriage amongst Europeans in India, but was 
principally confined to the experience amongst military officers, as 
recorded in the books of the Madras Military Fund, and compared 
with the records of similar funds in the other Presidencies. The 
data—which I was favoured with an opportunity of collecting during 
an elaborate investigation into the position and prospects of the fund, 
—extended over the long period of fifty years, from 1808 to 1857, 
and related to more than 5,000 officers who had entered the fund in 
that period, and had either died, or withdrawn, or were living at the 
close of the observations, on the 1st January, 1858. The subdivision 
of the facts into two periods, of those who entered from 1808 to 1822, 
and from 1822 to 1857, showed a very marked diminution at every 
quinquennial period of age in the rate of mortality up to the age of 
50, after which, in the latter period, the numbers were not sufficient 
fairly to carry on the comparison. On the average of all ages the 
rate in the former period was 3°92 per cent., and in the latter 2°69 
per cent., though allowance must be made for the fact that some of 
the latter had not attained such advanced ages. 

Another conclusion, clearly arrived at, was, that at all ages 
below 65 the mortality amongst married officers, was considerably 
less than amongst bachelors, being seldom more than 60 or 70 per 
cent. of the latter. The average rate of mortality at all ages was 
amongst bachelors 3°44 per cent., married officers 2°83 per cent., and 
widowers 4°45 per cent. 

Amongst retired officers the rate of mortality in each class, 
whether bachelors, married men, or widowers, was found to be always 
highest at the younger ages, and to diminish with great regularity to 
the ages 55 to 60. After this age it seems to exceed generally, by 
about 25 per cent., the rate of mortality by Dr. Farr’s healthy life 
table for males. 

In regard to the marriage-rates, the observations, were minute 
enough to afford some interesting deductions. A paper then recently 
read by Mr. Archibald Day, before the Institute of Actuaries, “On 
“the Statistics of Marriages amongst the Families of the Peerage,”’ 
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extending for a period of 100 years preceding 31st December, 1855, 
and comprising the marriages amongst 2,721 bachelors, enabled me 
_to make comparisons with those amongst military officers in the 
Madras army. 

The marriages amongst the aristocracy, as compared with the 
general population, were observed to take place at a much later period 
of life, and still more so amongst widowers. This peculiarity was 
even more strongly observable amongst bachelors, being military 
officers in India, and to a certain extent amongst the widowers, the 
rates of marriage of the latter between 50 and 55 being double that 
of the peerage. It should be noticed that this period of life is nearly 
approaching that which shows the maximum rate of retirement, and 
may perhaps be connected in some way with the return of officers to 
Europe. Of officers in India, the average rate of marriage at all ages 
was 3°75 per cent. amongst the bachelors, and 9‘25 per cent. amongst 
widowers, whilst in the peerage of Great Britain the rates were 
respectively 3°63 per cent. and 5°55 per cent. 

In my former paper a table was also given, showing amongst 
1,526 first marriages, 164 second, 17 third, and one fourth marriage, 
the number which were contracted amongst officers of the Madras 
army, at each quinquennial age of the husband with wives of the 
same or any other quinquennium of age, from which the conclusion 
was clearly drawn, that as the husband married later in life, the 
greater was the discrepancy of age between himself and his wife. 

The average age at which bachelors marry appeared to be about 
30, and of their wives 23, a ditlerence of about seven years. 
Under 20, the bachelors marry wives about three years younger than 
themselves, and from 20, the discrepancy in favour of a younger wife 
steadily increases each five years, till at 60-65 years of age for the 
husbands, it is twenty-five years younger for the wife. For widowers, 
the average age of marriage appears to be about 41, and their 
wives 27, a difterence of fourteen years—just double that of bachelors. 
Under 25, in widowers’ marriages, the average age of the wife is five 
years older than her husband, but afterwards the discrepancy of age 
in favour of a young wife increases till it is much higher than that of 
bachelors, being from 30 to 34 years when widowers marry at 60 and 
upwards. 

Since the publication of that paper, the interest in the subject 
has by no means diminished. The vast impulse given to the com- 
mercial undertakings of India, railways, telegraph, and financial, land 
and trading companies, must have led to a great increase in the 
European population, an increase which, there is every reason to 
believe, will become annually greater as European skill and capital 
find profitable employment in those wide fields of enterprise. At 
the same time it will be many years before a proper organization can 
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be given to the collection of the statistics of life and health amongst 
a population so scattered or migratory as this is likely to be. Young 
men, sent out as engineers for commercial, telegraph, and other com- 
panies, will, in most cases, have to proceed to new and unsettled 
districts, and frequently move about from one station to another. It 
would be well if all public companies, as well as the Government 
services, were to keep a careful register of their employés, their ages 
at admission, date of withdrawal or death, and, as far as possible, of 
their marriages, families, &e. In the meantime the most precise 
information on thesé subjects at present available will be found 
in the records of the annuity, provident, and pension funds for 
widows and children, which have been for many years established 
in the different Presidencies, both for the military and civil services of 
the Government. They require for their own purposes that the date 
of the birth, marriage, withdrawal, or death of each member should 
be furnished, as well as the date of birth of his wife, and of her second 
marriage or death, and of the births or deaths of ali his children. If 
these registers had been as carefully kept from the beginning as they 
are at present, there would have accumulated by this time the 
materials for working out several important problems in population 
statistics. It is desirable, at any rate, to gather together what has 
hitherto been made public, for comparison with more complete data 
which may be given hereafter. 

It was from the records of these fands that the facts stated in 
my former paper were drawn relative to the rates of mortality and 
marriage amongst military officers in India, and I propose now to 
extend the inquiry to European civilians resident there. 

The most important sources of original facts, in reference to the 
mortality and marriage amongst European civilians in India, will be 
found in the following reports, with some incidental notices in the 
publications which were enumerated in my former paper :— 

In 1836 (20th February), Mr. Griffith Davies’ “ Report on the 

“ Bombay Civil Fund.” 

In 1842, Mr. Davies, for the Bengal Uncovenanted Civil Service 
Pension Fund, deduced a table of mortality from the Bengal 
Civil Service. , 

In 1850, “ Report of the Committee on the Bengal Civil Service 
‘“Mund.” } 

In 1850, Mr. Davies’ “ Report on the Madras Civil Fund.” 

In 1851, Mr. Davies’ “ Report on the Bengal Civil Fund.” 

In 1852, Mr. Neison’s “ Report on the Bengal Civil Fund.” 

In 1852, Mr. Neison’s “ Report on the Madras Civil Fund.” 

In 1855, Mr. Neison’s “ Report on the Madras Civil Fund” (n 

which he introduces the mortality according to years of 
service). 
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In 1861 (26th June), Mr. W. Grant’s “ Report on the Subsidiary 
‘ Branch of the Madras Civil Fund.” 

In 1861 (18th November), his “ Report on the Charity Branch 
“of the above Fund.” 

In 1861 (24th June), Mr. Neison’s “Report on the Bombay 
“ Civil Provident Fund.” 


In addition to the above, the following reports on the medical 
funds contain much interesting matter : 


Madras Medical Fund, Mr. Neison’s Reports, 16th February and 
29th May, 1856. 

Bombay Medical Fund, Mr. G. Davies’ Report, 15th February, 
1847. 

Bombay Medical Fund, Mr. Neison’s Reports, 2nd January, 
1854, and 7th November, 1855. 


Bengal Civilians. 


In Mr. Davies’ “ Report on the Bengal Civil Fund,” in June, 
1851, he states that not having the means of forming mortality tables 
from their own experience, he had been obliged to examine the other 
Indian reports for original data to guide him. In 1842 he had 
formed for the Bengal Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund, 
a table of mortality amongst the Bengal Civil Service, from the lists 
of Dodwell and Miles. Such table gave the mortality below the age 
of 40, somewhat lower than the Northampton Table, and higher 
afterwards. But on examining Mr. Neison’s table for the Bengal 
Military Fund, and considering that soon after the age of 40 the 
members of the Civil Service Fund begin to return to this country, 
he had determined to adopt the Northampton Table from the age 
of 40 and upwards, and continue it below that age by his own table 
from the Bengal Civil Service, above alluded to. 

_ Mr. Neison, in his report of 14th December, 1852, following this, 
still regrets that he has not the actual experience of the Fund to 
refer to, but objects to the lists of Dodwell and Miles, which he con- 
siders worthless for the purpose of deducing the rates of mortality 
amongst the servants of the Company, since they were not compiled 
with this object in view, and can only be regarded as ordinary 
directories. Major Hannyngton, however, had pointed out a most 
important document, and one more trustworthy for the purpose. It 
is a “Register of the Honourable East India Company’s Civil 
“ Servants of the Bengal Establishment, from 1790 to 1842, &c., 
“ compiled under the direction of the Honourable H. T. Prinsep, late 
“ Member of the Council of India, by Ramchunder Doss.” 

The rate of mortality for each quinquennial period of age, as given 
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by the compiler in the introduction, and also the rates from an 
adjusted table deduced by Major Hannyngton, are as follow :— 
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But it had been clearly shown by the records of the military 
funds that the rate of mortality in India had diminished of late years, 
and, as the above table did not afford the means of a similar compari- 
son, Mr. Neison recomputed the rates according to different decennial 
periods after the members’ arrival from Europe. It is probable, how- 
ever, that by this minute subdivision, the facts at some of the ages 
are too few to admit of averages for a fair comparison, and it will 
be quite sufficient to give Mr. Neison’s tates for the two periods 
1790-1819 and 1820-42 :— 


Bengal Civil Service—Members Arriving in India in the Years 
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At the younger ages it would appear that the rate has somewhat 
increased, or remained the stationary, but at quinquennial ages above 
30, the diminution in mortality is considerable, which Mr. Neison 
accounts for by supposing that persons of the most experience will 
be the first to take advantage of the precautions suggested as best 
calculated to preserve health. These observations, however, relate 
only to the members of the civil service, whilst actually employed 
in India. A very important question arises as to the rate of mortality 
amongst the members after retirement. Without the actual expe- 
rience of the fund, which he thinks would be in this case so valuable, 
Mr. Neison argues, from the official documents to which he had 
access in the India House, relating to the retired officers of the 
Bengal Military Service, that the rate of mortality amongst them 
does not differ widely from that of the general population of England 
and Wales at’ corresponding ages; and further, that the rates of 
mortality amongst retired members, both of the civil and military 
services, are almost identical. He therefore constructed a new table 
for the valuation of the fund. Admitting that Mr. Davies’ table, 
up to the age of 40, agreed very nearly with the ratio of deaths 
pointed out by the preceding facts, he had taken the same rates up 
to that age, but continued the table from the age of 45 ly his own 
table, given in his report on the Bengal Military Fund in 1849, 
and between the ages 39 and 45, the terms were interpolated. The 
effect of this is to show at ages above 40, a considerable improvement 
in the duration of Indian lives, in fact to approximate after that 
period to the general rate of mortality in this country. 

In the course of an investigation now proceeding into the Bengal 
Civil Fund, I have been favoured by the secretary not only with a 
table which enables me to bring down the observations of the Bengal 
Civil Service to a very recent date, but with the means of collecting 
the experience of the fund itself for the thirteen years 1850 to 1862 
inclusive. These data are important, as they show the mortality of 
the members in each class, bachelors, married men, and widowers, as 
well as the mortality amongst females and children, and the rate of 
marriage amongst both sexes. The experience of the Bengal Civil 
Service has been divided into two periods, 1800 to 1830, and 1531 to 
1858, showing at the middle ages, 20 to 40, a considerable diminution 
in the rate of mortality in the latter period. 

The number who entered in the former period was 647, of these 
283 died, 238 became annuitants, 60 withdrew, and 66 were living to 
1859, The number exposed to risk was 13,887, and the rate of 
mortality 2°04 per cent. In the latter period 568 entered, of whom 
96 died, 4 became annuitants, 26 withdrew, and 442 were living to 
1859; the number exposed to risk was 5,621, and the rate of 
mortality 1°70 per cent. 
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The following table shows the rate of mortality at the quinquen- 


nial ages in the two periods referred to, and in the whole period 


1801 to 1858 inclusive, compared also with Davies’ table used in 
1850 (which Mr. Neison also followed up to age 40), with Neison’s 
table for the Bengal army, 1800 to 1847, and with Farr’s healthy 
life table for males. The total rates per cent. also are given for the 
Bengal Civil Fund, thirteen years’ experience, terminating Ist January, 
18638, but the numbers are scarcely sufficient to divide the latter into 
the three classes, bachelors, married men, and widowers, except by 
grouping periods of 10 years of age together. The column for the 
Madras Civil Service, 1760 to 1853, is added from the comprehensive 
“ Report on the Sanitary State of the Army im India,” in which 
Dr. Farr has brought together such varied information from every 
available source. 
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The records of the Bengal Civil Fund show the number of mem- 
bers killed in the mutiny, and the mortality is considerably altered 
thereby, the large proportion of 31 out of 134 deaths being due to 
this cause, and principally affecting the ages 25 to 80, at which ages 
they amounted to nearly one-third of the total deaths; being all on 
active service, the ages above 55 remain unaltered. 
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from the thirteen years experience of the Bengal Civil Service 
Fund, I was enabled to trace the rates of mortality and marriage 
amongst bachelors and widowers, or of mortality and the chances of 
becoming widowers amongst married men at each age. The 
inquiry is too minute to be pursued here, but the surmmary may be 
given. 

Of bachelors 213 were living on 1st January, 1850, and 386 
entered since. Of these 14 were killed in the mutiny, 31 died, 
23 withdrew, 245 married, 42 retired, and 244 were living on 1st 
January, 1863. The number exposed to risk was 2,919, of whom 
1°54 per cent. died, including -48 per cent. who were killed in the 
mutiny, and 8°39 (a very large proportion) married. 

Of married men, 249 were living lst January, 1850, of whom 29 
were married to second wives; since then, 245 bachelors married, 
and 6 entered the fund as married men, 18 entered into a second 
marriage, and 1 for the third time. Of the total number 519, 
60 died (of whom 15 were killed in the mutiny), 9 withdrew, 47 became 
widowers, 120 retired, and 283 were living Ist January, 1863. The 
number exposed to risk was 3539°5, and the rate of mortality was 
1°69 per cent., including *42 per cent. killed. 

Of widowers, 24 were living 1st January, 1850, and 47 became 
widowers since, of whom 9g died (2 of them being killed), 27 remarried 
(of whom 1 married for the third time), 14 retired, and 21 were 
living 1st January, 1868. The number exposed to risk was 274°5, 
and the rate of mortality was 3°28 per cent. (of whom *73 per cent. 
were killed in the mutiny). } 

These facts all relate to service in India. The retired members 
might be traced in the same way under each ciass. 


Marriage-hate. 


The rates per cent. of marriage at each quinquennial age, both 
amongst bachelors and widowers, are very irregular, but they seem 
in nearly all cases to be unusually high. It would be well to con- 
tinue the observations a few years longer. In the following table 
I have compared together the rates in the Bengal Civil Fund, in the 
Madras Military Fund, as given in my former paper, in the peerage 
of Great Britain, and in the general population of England and 
Wales, as shown in the Registrar-General’s reports. 
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From 244 cases in which the ages both of husband and wife 
were given, it may be concluded that the average age of a bachelor 
member of the fund on marrying is 28, and of his wife about 22; 
the difference is six years, and the age at marriage is a Jittle below 
the age at which the bachelor members of the Madras Military Fund 
marry, which appears to be 30, and the wife 23, a difference of age 
of seven years. 

In the following table is shown, for bachelors who marry at any 
quinquennial period of age, the number of wives at each quinquennial 
group of ages, whether older or younger than the husband. 
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of mortality in Bengal. 


Bombay Ciwilians. 


The first report of Mr. Davies on the Bombay Civil Service Fund 
is dated as far back as 20th February, 1836. He collected the 
experience of the fund for 29 years, from its commencement to May, 
1833, on the assumption that all the members were 20 years of age 
on their arrival in India, and then compared the results with 
Mr. Prinsep’s table of the Bengal Civil Service from 1790 to 1831, 
as given in the first volume of the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society.” 
His own facts are but few in number, but they show a remarkable 
uniformity at all ages under 50, fluctuating between 2°35 and 2°60 
per cent., and at the younger ages considerably exceeding the rates 


The following is the summary :— 


Experience of the Bombay Civil Fund, Twenty-Nine Years, to 1833. 
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From a paper which was furnished by two of the Hast India 
Directors, Messrs. Ravenshaw and Loch, comprising a summary of 
the years 1805 to 1822, for the civil services in Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, it appeared that there were, on an average of each year, 
431 living in Bengal, 226 in Madras, and 103 in Bombay, and the 
rates per cent. of deaths during the period were respectively 2°34, 
2°30, and 3°08 per cent. 

The experience of the Bombay Civil Fund bore out the observa- 
tion generally made, that married life is subject to iess mortality than 
single life, the rate of the former being only 2°51 per cent., compared 
with 2°62 per cent., above given. 

As to retired members, he proposed to recommend the use of the 
Northampton Table at advanced ages, as allowing for the deteriora- 
tion of health in Indian lives; though the experience of the fund 
really showed only g deaths above 47, whilst 103 might have been 
expected by the use of that table. The table he used for the valua- 
tion, was constructed from the actual experience before 47, and from 
that age continued by the Northampton Table. By this table for a 
constant community of 170 persons living, at ages 20 to 45, 9:20 
would have to be sent out annually, 4°86 would retire, and 4°34 would 
die. 

Mr. Neison, in his report on this fund, 24th June, 1861, after 
referring to his other reports for information on the rate of mortality 
amongst Huropean lives in India, copies word for word his own 
observations, tables, and comparisons in his report on the Bengal 
Civil Service Fund in 1852, and finally adopts the same table as he 
there gives, both for the active and retired services, starting only 
with the number 79,792, instead of 100,000, as living at 20. 

It does not appear, therefore, that we have any original data from 
the experience of the Bombay Civil Fund since the small table fur- 
nished by Mr. Davies in 1836. 


Madras Civilians. 


In the first report of Mr. Davies, dated 9th March, 1850, on the 
Madras Civil Fund, he seems to have been unable to obtain the ages 
of the retired members or of their wives, or the numbers and ages 
of their children. He appears to have used the tables in his report 
of the Madras Military Fund for the valuation of the pensions, till 
death or marriage of the widows and daughters; and the single life 
table for females; and the joint life table for husband and wife, from 
the tables of the Bombay Civil Fund, in his report of 1836. No 
original data are here obtained. . 

Following this was Mr. Neison’s report, dated 27th December, 
1852, in which he repeats word for word his remarks on mortality 
which appear in his report for the Bengal Civil Service, dated a few 
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days earlier, namely, on the 14th December in the same year. He, 
in conclusion, uses the same table both for active and retired service 
which we have before described, going back, however, to the basis of 
100,000 as entering at age 20, and on which his subsequent monetary 
tables are computed. 

But a subsequent report, bearing date the 20th July, 1855, fur- 
nishes some original data which are worth examining, relating to the 
mortality which was observed according to years of service, having 
the opportunity to compare with them a similar return which T have 
drawn up from the records of the Bengal Civil Service, from 1790 to 
1842, amongst the members who were on service in India. 
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Bengal Civil Service, 1790-1842. 1792-1854. 

Years 

of 
Sestide: Exposed Rates per Ceut. Exposed Bex Bent. 

i ‘Seal gla alae aes: Died 
Risk. Died. Resigned. | Retired. Risk. : 

Om... | 4,110 2°16 51 — 23.20" 1°39 

DB eee, | 4,178 2°08 79 | — 2863°5 1°64 
LO os... 3,366 1°37 59 — 2444" 1°31 
rs enn | 2,338 2°61 -98 04 | 2052" 1°85 
20 — ........ L +. 1628 2°95 1°90 06 1675°5 1 oe 
25 — oeeseee. 944. 3°49 "95 5°82 1326°5 1°81 
BO seen: 464 Ar 31 BS beech a iA 1069° 2°53 
35 — ase. 183 5°46 a | 10°38 836° 2°75 
40 —........ 72, 2°78 27 | Lfk2 14's 3°26 
2 18 11°11 — — Aras’ 2°59 
50—.... 4 — — | —_ 285°5 4°55 
BD eee _- — — -— T50°S 8°64 
6O—....... — — —_ — 39°5 17°72 
GD civ —- — — — 7 14°29 

— I 100° 
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In the Bengal Civil Service the average age of arrival in India on 
the whole period, 1790 to 1842, was about 185; but since 1820, it 
appears to have increased, and latterly may be taken as nearer age 
20. By assuming the latter age for the commencement of observa- 
tion, the rate of mortality in the above table will be found to 
correspond very nearly with the table under ages compiled under 
Mr. Prinsep’s instructions, but after the first fifteen years 1s much 
higher than the rates observed in the most recent data from 1801 to 
1858. here are scarcely any retirements under 25 years’ service, 
then they increase rapidly up to 40-15, when they are upwards 
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of 11 per cent. per annum, and the mortality diminishes in 
proportion. 

In Mr. Neison’s facts from the Madras Civil Fund, it will be 
noticed, from the very long periods of service of some of the members, 
that those who have retired up to Ist January, 1854, are included 
under observation. |The mortality, therefore, should only be compared 
for the first 25 years of service, and it will be found generally in 
Madras to be about 70 per cent. of that in Bengal. 

In reference to the mortality amongst civilians in India, the 
general conclusions at which we arrive, are— 

1. That a considerable diminution has taken place of late years 
in the mortality at the middle ages, 20 to 35, and at all ages, if we 
compare it with the earlier observations of the present century. 

2. That a very marked distinction may be observed in favour of 
married life. 

3. That as compared with Farr’s English healthy life table, the 
difference varies from ¢ to 1 per cent. higher between the ages 20 
and 55, after which it fluctuates, but is generally scarcely higher 
than the English rates. 

In reference to the rate of marriage— 

1. That the rate of marriage amongst bachelors is much higher at 
every age than in the peerage of Great Britain, and though at ages 
under 30, it may be about 25 per cent. less than that of the general 
population, yet at all other ages it is considerably more. . 

2. That marriages take place at a much earlier period than in the 
military service, and on the average of all ages under 40, is nearly 
double. 

3. The same remark applies to widowers, whose marriage-rate 
under the age of 45 is considerably higher amongst the civil than the 
military service, though not more than 70 per cent. of that of the 
general population of England and Wales. 

I trust that the few statistics here recorded may lead to a more 
careful collection in the books of the Indian Annuity and Pension 
Funds, from which so much information on the families of members 
can be readily obtained. They may throw light not merely on the 
relative mortality of India and this country—both subjects at the 
present time of the highest interest—but to the elucidation of many | 
novel questions, which an accurate register of family statistics could 
not fail to afford us. 

The facts recorded in the previous tables may be compared with 
those given in Mr. Tait’s interesting paper, read during last session, 
on the mortality amongst Eurasians, as being a mixed race of 
Kuropeans and Asiaties, and connected with the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service. 

If space permitted me to make a full comparison with the mor- 
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tality of natives of India—soldiers and civilians—we should have to 
consult the admirable reports with which Colonel Sykes has from 
time to time for more than twenty years enriched the pages of the 
Statistical Journal. 

I could not, however, conclude this part of the subject without a 
brief allusion to the recent and very elaborate “ Report of the Com- 
‘‘ missioners appointed to enquire into the Sanitary State of the Army 
“in India,” in which our distinguished President of this Section, 
Dr. Farr, took so conspicuous a part. The fullest evidence was taken 
upon every subject that affects the health or mortality of the Indian 
army, the causes of the excess of the death-rate amongst Europeans 
as compared with natives, and the remedies suggested for the almost 
entire disappearance of such excess. The recommendations will be 
principally effective in bettering the condition of the common soldier; 
but some of them, such as the selection of hill stations, the improve- 
ment of barracks, &c., would no doubt incidentally benefit the 
European officers also. In the report and appendix the summaries 
of the facts relating to Europeans in the civil or military services are 
compared. The general tenor of the report leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the great mortality, which formerly decimated the 
Indian armies, might, by judicious arrangements, be reduced to the 
ordinary rate amongst European civilians there ; whilst the mortality 
amongst the latter has for many years undergone so great an improve- 
ment, as to present at some ages no very striking contrast with that 
of similar classes in this country ; aremarkable proof that the science 
of statistics is not (as it used to be thought) a mere dry and tedious 
marshalling of figures, but an eminently practical and useful study, 
leading, even in the small part of its domain which we are now 
exploring, to suggestions which may be the means of preserving 
thousands of lives, and substituting the enjoyments of healthy exist- 
ence for the uncontrolled ravages of disease and death. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1864. 


Turrty-Fourtn Meeting of the Bririsn AssoctatTion for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Baru, 15th—20th September, 
1864, 


Section (F).—Keonomic Science and Statistics. 


President.—WitttAM Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents. —Sir John Bowring, F.R.S.; James Heywood, F.R.S8.; the 
Mayor of Bath, Right Hon. Joseph H. Napier; Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., 
F.R.S. 


Secretaries.—Frederick Purdy ; Edmund Macrory; and E. Turner Payne. 


Committee. —A. Ansas; Samuel Brown; H. G. Bohn; C. H. Bracebridge ; 
J. Bonomi; E. B. Elliott; W. Ewart, M.P.; Professor Fawcett; F. P. Fellowes ; 
Major-General Hannyngton; Professor Hennessy; Edwin Hill; Pearson Hill ; 
Dr. Hodgkin; Rev. Dr. Hume; Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart.; W. Gore Langton, 
M.P.; Dr. Lee; Professor Levi; A. J. Macrory; Horace Mann; The Bishop of 
Natal; Dr. Orpen; Rev. W. C. Osborn; The Recorder of Birmingham; The 
Recorder of Bath; George Senior; R. J. Spiers ; Colonel Torrens ; Thomas 
Webster; Robert Wilkinson ; James Yates. 


The following Papers were read in the Section :— 


Thursday, 15th September, 1864. 


The President's Address. 

The Recorder of Bath.—Statistics of Crime and Criminals. 

Professor Levi.— Statistics of the Number and Occupations of 
Foreigners in England. 


Friday, 16th September, 1864. 


James Heywood.—Report of a Committee of the British Association, 
on Uniformity of Weights and Measures. 


[.4 Deputation from the Chemical Section attended on the 
Presentation of this Report. | 


Colonel Torrens—On the Land Transfer System of Australia, as 
applicable to Ireland. 

Samuel Brown.—On the Mortality of Europeans in inde 

Edward Spender.—On the “Truck System” in some parts of the 
West of England. 

W. Chetwynd.— On the Progress of Postal Banks (Post Office 
Savings Banks 
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Saturday, 17th September, 1864. 


25 Middleton.—Sanitary Statistics of Salisbury. 
Dr. J. A. Symonds.—Sanitary Statistics of Clifton. 
ft. T. Gore.—On the Mortality of the City of Bath. 


Monday, 19th September, 1864. 


Major-General Hannyngton—Some Remarks on the French Caleu- 
lating Machine. (The machine itself was exhibited.) 

The President.—Life Tables by the Swedish Calculating Machine 
(with photographs of the machine, by A. Claudet). 

Professor Fawcett—On the Causes which Produce the present High 
Rate of Discount. 

Professor Levi.—Statistics relating to the Royal Navy. 

E. B. Eltiott.—Military Statistics of certain Armies, especially of 
those of the United States. 

J. Wilson.—Registration of Births and Deaths in Treland. 

Handel Cossham.—Statistics of the Coal Trade: Colliers Employed, 
Wages Paid, and Social Condition of the Miners Employed 
in the northern portion of the Bristol Coal Field. 


Tuesday, 20th September, 1864. 


T. Webster and J. EF. Bateman.—Report on Srientilie Evidence in 
Courts of Judicature. 

Dr. Wilson.—Sanitary Statistics of Cheltenham. 

Rev. Dr. Hume.—On the Locality of the various Religious Bodies 
in Ireland. 

Frederick Purdy.—On the Quantity and Value of Grain Imported 
into the United Kingdom since the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

M. Guerry of the Institute of France.—On Crime in England and 
France. 

James Heywood, F.&.S.—On the Recommendations of the Public 
School Commissioners for the Distribution of School Time. 

LTieut.-Colonel Kennedy.—On the British Home and Colonial Empire 
in its Mutual Relations. 

W. Tite, M.P.—Health Statistics of the City of Paris. 

W. Westgarth.—Statistics of Crime in Australia. 

R. Herbert.—Statistics of Live Stock. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Srssion 1863-64. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th November, 1863. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
J. W. Bone, Esq., B.A. | J. W. Maclure, Esq. 
The following Papers were read :— 
“ On Dutch Statistics.’ By Mr. Hendriks. 
“ On the Industrial Progress of Victoria as connected with its 
“ Gold Mining.” By H. 8S. Chapman. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th December, 1863. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 


_ The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 
ViZ.t— 
W. H. Charlton, Esq. 
The following Papers were read :— 
“ On the Continuous Price of Wheat for 102 Years (1380 to 
“ 1481).? By Professor J. E. T. Rogers. | 
“On Edibles and Potables for 1506.’ By the President. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th January, 1864. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z.:— 
Goldwin Smith, Esq., M.A. John Ely, Esq. 
Walter Bagehot, Esq. A. Wyatt-Edgell, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“On the Commercial Progress and Resources of Central 
“ British North America.’’ By Professor Hind, M.A., Toronto. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th February, 1864. 
William Newmarch, Esq., Vice-President, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
ViZ.i—= 
J. D. Logan, Esq. W. E. Williams, Esq. 
W. White, Esq. C. Capper, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 
“On Some Defects and Results of the Registrar - General’s 
‘* Reports.” By Mr. W. L. Sargant. 
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Lifth Ordinary Meeting, T as y, 15th March, 1864. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 
The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 


V1Z.:— 
M. N. Adler, Esq., M.A. T. McCombie, Esq. 


Alfred Tyler, Esq. 


The following Papers were read :— 
“ On some Statistics Relating to Shipping Casualties.’ By 
Mr. Jeula. | 
o By Sie. We BD: iahone: 


‘On Shipwrecks in the Royal Navy. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th April, 1864. 

Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 
_ The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 
earn W. Hickman, Esq., R.N. 


S. R. Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 
¥. B. Williams, Esq. H. Reed, Esq. 


was read :— 


The following Paper w 


“On the Resources of Brazil.’ By Mr. James Heywood. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th May, 1864. 
James Heywood, Esq., M.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Candidates were elected Fellows of the Society, 


J. McClelland, Esq. G. Patmore, Esq, 
T. Pain, Esq. S. Raleigh, Esq. 
Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., &e. 


ViZ.:— 


‘(he following Papers were read :— 
“ On the Statistics of Roman Catholics in England.” By 


Mr. W. G. Lumley. 
“ On the Mortality of Eurasians.”” By Mr. P. M. Tait. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st June, 1864. 
Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., President, in the Chair. 
The following Candidate was elected a Fellow of the Society, 


V1Z.:— 
W. Thomson, Esa. 


The following Papers were read :— 
“ On the Statistics of Aberdeen.’’ By the President. 
“ On the Statistics of Crime in Russia.” By Mr. Michell. 
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I.—Comparative Education in 1862. 


Unper this title Mr. W. L. Sargant recently addressed a letter to the Editor 
of the Birmingham Daily Post. The subject is important, but the accuracy 
of the test of education by marks in the marriage register was controverted, 
so far as the cotton manufacturing towns of Lancashire were concerned, by 
the Rev. W. N. Molesworth, of Rochdale, when this topic was under 
discussion by Section F of the British Association, at Manchester, in 1861, 
on the ground that from causes which he stated many persons of both sexes 
who could write tolerably well were lea to make thei: marks on the 
marriage registers. | 

“ For the first time we are able to ascertain the state of education in our towns ; 
the Registrar-General, in his last report (for 1862), having given the number of 
signatures and of marks to the marriage registers in every district. Hitherto we 
have had the information for counties only. I have calculated the percentage for 
the principal towns. 

“I believe these figures to be unusually trustworthy. It is alleged indeed, that 
some nervous persons sign with a mark although they can write, and that some 
young women who can write decline to do it when their bridegrooms cannot do the 
same. But such peculiarities will be found as much in one town as in another, and 
therefore do not disturb the proportions, nor injure the results for the purpose of 


























comparison. 
Arranged according to Excellence. Of 100 Persons Married, there Signed their 
Names— 
Menand | Men | Women | Men and | Men | Women 
Women Women 
together. only. ouly. together. | Only. only. 
In England and ; r6 : Leicester ............ 73 81 65 
Wales .. ......00 a Et TD Coventry +5 71 79 63 
Sunderland ........ 71 80 63 
Nottingham ........ 70 78 62 
Cheltenham ........ 89 88 89 cies ae, m4 6 
Portsmouth ........ 89 90 BW eee ee o9 d 3 
Chester District .... 88 95 81 Manchester ........ 69 82 55 
London, .s.ccsiesstosssore 86 90 83 i) DypeG ac ....c.. cares 68 fyi 59 
Brighton... cece 86 86 87 | Yarmouth ......5.:.. 68 69 67 
Liverpool, .:c.-aes. 67 75 58 
Preston fc cokatect 86 83 90 | Macclesfield ........ 67 77 57 
Southampton ....... aceon ae 66 | 4 | sy 
Bathe cesses 5 e 5 | Gateshead........... 65 _ 7A, 57 
DSR Oe. serene. PURER 80 85 74 Pies : MA 
oe . 80 R85 4 Salford Stal teyadsfaye aipfacerere Ste 62 d 49 
YOLK eesreeesessteeecee 5 Stockport os.cdcinss. 60 | 46 
: Rd Me dada 5 
Bristol wth 78 83 74 eee 59 ~ 
Pid: deen aoneeeerne 76 84 6g Beton Wea 56 71 41 
Neweastle-on-Tyne} 75 82 69 | Wolverhampton .| 55 60 49 
Novwieh |... cade 74 79 | 69 | Oldham... 53 70-436 
PU aOUGH, si covets 74 79 70° 4 Blackbur inane 52 70 34 
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“The difference of education among the women is far greater than among the 
men. The men only vary from 60 in Wolverhampton to 95 in Chester (58 per cent.), 
while the women vary 160 per cent., viz., from 34 in Blackburn to go in Preston, 
_ and 89 in Cheltenham. 

“The textile districts are worst as to women, Blackburn having only 34, 
Oldham 36, Bolton 41, Bradford 45; and if we omit Wolverhampton, they are 
worst as to men also. It is disappointing to find that the Factory Act, which 
shortens the children’s hours of labour, and exacts education, should have done so 
little. Still it may be asked—-What would have been the state of things without 
the Act ? 

“It is agreeable to see that the pleasure-seeking places are high, as Cheltenham, 
Brighton, Bath. Many old historical towns are high, as Portsmouth, London, 
Preston, Southampton, Derby, York, Bristol, Hull. More modern places, with a 
fast increasing population, have great difficulties to meet. Churches and schools are 
not built in advance, but always lag behind, and in the meantime the children are 
neglected. 

“The hardware towns have no Factory Act to compel attendance at school ; yet 
their position is at least as good as that of the Lancashire and Yorkshire towns ; for 
Birmingham equals Manchester, and is just above Leeds ; Sheffield is above Salford, 
Bradford, and others ; and even Wolverhampton surpasses Oldham and Blackburn. 
There is one great difference, however—that in the textile districts the women are 
strikingly below the men, Blackburn having only 34 women for 70 men, a difference 
of 36; and even Manchester having only 55 women for 80 men, a difference of 25 ; 
whereas, in Birmingham the difference between the sexes is only 9; in Wolver- 
hampton, 11; and in Sheffield, 17. 

** Liverpool is higher than we should have expected, remembering its bad 
condition as to mortality and crime. It has been suggested that the lowest people 
there—the Irish—have been educated at home under the National System. 

“ Chester and Portsmouth are singularly high; so is Coventry, as a place 
employing great numbers of women; and Leicester and Nottingham are in the 
same category. 

“ Preston we are accustomed to think of as a mere manufacturing place. We 
should not, therefore, have anticipated its position near the head of the list ; but 
should have rather looked for it at the other end, near Bradford and Bolton. 
Preston, however, is an ancient place, recorded as formerly ‘ the genteelest town in 
Lancashire,’ and has not increased very fast.” + = - - * 


II.—Post Office Savings Banks. 


Tnx subjoined extract from the last report of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in England, affords satisfactory evidence of the favour which the 
Postal Banks have been looked upon by the public. 


«The Post Office Banks continue to progress most satisfactorily. Commencing 
on the 16th September, 1861, with 301 banks, their number has gradually increased 
until it has now reached 3,064. These banks are spread over all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and they are open daily for from six to eight hours, for the transaction 
of business. 

“From their commencement, in September, 1861, these banks have opened 
accounts with more than 500,000 depositors, and they have closed about 112,000 
accounts, 

“ They have received 2,130,000 deposits, amounting (with interest) to 6,940,000/., 
and they have repaid 2,452,000/. in 460,000 sums. 

“Out of nearly 7,000,000/. sterling paid into these savings banks, only 
1,100,000/. has been transferred from the older savings banks, so that it is obvious 
that the post office banks have created an almost entirely new business, and by the 
facilities which they have provided for the public in every town and village in the 
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United Kingdom, they have induced large numbers of people to become depositors 
who had no opportunity of doing so before the establishment of the postal banks. 

“ The following document is a remarkable one, exhibiting the enormous amount 
of business transacted in so short a space of time by these banks; but it is especially 
remarkable for exhibiting the fact that this gigantic organisation has been established 
and earried on at a profit, after paying and providing for all its expenses. 

« An account of all deposits received and paid under the authority of the Act 
24 Vict., cap. 14, during the year ended 31st December, 1863, and of the expenses 
incurred from the commencement of business, on 16th September, 1861, to 31st 
December, 1863, together with a statement of the total amount due at the close of 
the year 1863 to all depositors.” 


(A.)—Account of all Deposits received and paid from 1st January to 
31st December, 1863. 
£ £ 
1,698,302 | By repayments from Ist 
January to 31st December, 


Balance brought forward .... 
To cash received from de- 


positors from Ist Jan- (| | ate : 
uary, to 31st Decemter, sii ceca eens hii a 
ane eae a: Cash paid ........ 1,017,494 
| Winrrents issned 
4,348,221 but notcashed 8,713 
To interest thereon up to at date.,........ 
31st December, 1863, 1,026,207 
computed according to Balance due, at the close 
rs aN es in ni + 54,814 | of the year 1863, to all 
Feo OVE eee Ny depositors, inclusive of - 3,376,828 


interest to 3lst Decem- | 


cipal money of the said 


GCepart Mente, 0, ssbegnoneesoed 


and added to the prin- 
ber; A663 we.) cacnthaactyead J 











454.03,03 5 4,403,035 


(B.)—Lxplanation of Balance. 





£L 
Balance due at the close of the year to all depositors wc. cssaseereeeaee Var L393 SSeS 
Moneys remitted to the Commissioners for the Reduction } £ 
of the National Debt, from 16th September, 1861, to > 1,634,967 
Bist Decom bor; BOGR! iccdkscaussacarecanaateemesap wneraevneetwireners 
Ditto ditto from 1st January to 31st 6 
December, 1863" vaicanireeten piensa eee ea eek eS 
352G0,9 12 
Amount transferred from Post Office Savings £ 
Banks, and which has been written off the 
account of Post Office Savings Banks at the > 267 
National Debt Office, during the period from 
16th September, 1861, to 31st December, 1862. 
Ditto ditto during the year ended | : : 
Slst Decenbers 1963).4..waweinwiee. dante te 39 
tan aa 1,306 








Net amount lodged with the Commissioners for ae 3 
3,245,606 


Reduction of the National Debt for investment ............ 
Add— : 
Interest aceruing to depositors up to 31st December, 
1863, including the interest which accrued up to the 76,826 
Sist Devomber, US62.. sociascestcshstce austen eee eiees 
Balance remaining on 31st December, 1863, to be paid 6 
Overy for IMMEstiMEME. .. ceniuncaeseg ever cence cote arene 549399 


3,376,828 
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(C.)\—Account of Charges of Management and of Expenses incurred for 
Post Office Savings Banks, from their Establishment on the 16th 


September, 1861, to the 81st December, 18638. 


Charges and expenses for the period, from 16th September, 1861, a 20,591 


31st December, 1862 


Cee eee ee HO ee eres POU D RH ee HE HE SOOO HEED HOO ED EEEEOU OE OO GOES 


Deco reese corrveooneee 


Charges and expenses for the year ended 31st December, 18638........s0000 ee oh Su 





45,992 





Since this report was published, a very full return, moved for by Mr. 


Baines, has been laid before Parliament. 
to the end of March last. 























This brings the information down 
An abstract taken from this paper follows :— 





































Number ; Nathdara a Amonnt 
of ae Lied Deposits. Withdrawals. Rigas 
Accounts remaining at 
open on the Credit 
3ist March, | Number. Amount. 4 Number. | Amount. } of Depositors’ 
1864. Accounts. 
£ £ £ 
England ........ 327,346 [1,556,202 |5,852,250 | 315,596 |1,652,074 | 3,700,176 
WY MICS: petites FLb5t 65,420 | 174,825 | 8,964 53,295 121,029 
England |) s3¢.so7 11,621,622 [5,526,575 | 324,569 [1,708,369 | 3,821,205 
and W ales ) b] Ed 2 ? 334555 9 b) p) ? = 
Retard. ccs: 35907 10,829 | 579 3,230 7,598 
Scotland ........} 18,683 91,386 | 168,444 | 16,126 60,512 107,931 
Treland__........ 14,639 78,369 | 249,926 | 16,212 89,170 160,756 
otal cca: 372,955 [1,795,174 |5,955,774 | 357,476 |1,858,282 | 4,097,492 





IIl.— Strikes in the Manufacturing Districts. 


Tue history of Strikes continues to be the history of hopeless struggles, 
engendered of that ignorance of the plainest economic laws which the 
working classes of this country usually betray when they engage in these 
wasteful conflicts. The narrative of the recent Staffordshire Strike is 
written by one of the correspondents of the Manchester Guardian, and 
appeared in that paper upon the 26th October last ; and the extracts which 
follow it have been taken from letters to the Manchester City Press, 
written by Dr. John Watts :— 

“ Much confusion exists in the minds of many persons as to the cause of this 


strike. During last winter the trade of South Staffordshire and East Worcester- 
shire in coal and iron improved very rapidly, and the masters at once put up the 





* This sum does not include the allowances to postmasters, letter-receivers, 
and others, for conducting savings bank business during the year ending 81st 
December, 1863, the rate of remuneration not being finally settled, 
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prices of their respective commodities. Three advances took place in the price of 
thick coal, making a total rise of 3s.a ton. Following the usual custom, wages 
were increased 6d. a-day simultaneously with each rise of 1s. a ton in coal. ‘The 
first advance took place in September, and the second in October of last year. The 
third occurred in January of this year, when the price of thick coal stood at 11s. a 
ton, and wages at 5s. a-day ; thin coal ros. a ton, and wages 3s.6d. At this level 
coal and wages stood, until a little beyond the middle of last June, when it was 
found that the market would no longer bear such high rates, and that iron also 
must come down. In consequence, notice was given to the workers in thick coal, 
announcing that their wages would be brought back to the point at which they 
stood before the rise in January, namely—thick-coal workers, as. 6d., and thin- 
coal workers, 3s. 3d. At the same time the price of thick coal was declared down 
1s. and thin coal 1s.—making the former ros. and the latter 9s.a ton. Simul- 
taneously, also, by the independent action of one firm (Mr. W. O. Foster, M.P.), 
known by the trading title of John Bradley and Co., finished iron was declared 
down 17. a ton; and Mr. Foster was enabled to take this course because certain of 
the pig makers had also reduced the price of the raw material. It had always been 
customary for the wages of the miners to follow the direction taken by the prices 
of finished iron, in the proportions, for the workers in the thick and thin coal 
respectively, which we have just given. 

“Tt had, however, been the usual practice to reduce at the same time the wages 
of the puddlers, rollers, and others employed in the making of finished iron, in the 
proportion of 1s. a ton with every fall of 1Z. in finished iron. This practice was 
not adopted on this occasion. Notice for a reduction in wages was given to the 
miners, but no notice was given to the ironworkers. This was thought to be the 
more extraordinary, inasmuch as the proportion between the wages of the iron- 
workers and the price of iron had recently gone up 1s. a ton in favour of the men. 
They would now, therefore, be left with an advantage of 2s. a ton, whilst it was 
proposed that the miners’ wages should be kept rigidly within the rule which had 
long prevailed. At the time high prices were being obtained for coal supplied to the 
domestic market and to the hardware manufacturers in Birmingham and elsewhere. 
Further, the men asked why the masters could not as well afford to give 5s. a-day 
now as in 1848, when coal was, they said, selling at as low a figure as now. It was 
further maintained that if the masters, while able to afford the loss of the iron- 
workers’ rs., were not able to afford the additional loss of the colliers’ 6d. and 3d. 
respectively, they ought in strict justice to have spread the reduction of the two 
smaller sums over both trades, and not to have confined it solely to one, and that 
the poorer of the two. Complaints were made of hardships to which they were 
exposed, arising out of the method of getting the coal by charter-masters, locally 
termed ‘butties. Many of these men keep beer-houses or public-houses and pro- 
vision shops, and require their men to trade with them. Certain of these practices, 
it is alleged, are winked at by the masters. All these circumstances were discussed 
at the different Union lodges of the men, and the thick-coal workers resolved that 
they would not consent to the new terms which their masters proposed. 

* On the 4th of July, just six years after they came out at the last general strike 
in 1858, the fortnight’s notice that the masters had given them was up, and the 
thick-coal men all turned out. For a time they werejoined by the working engineers 
znd by the men employed at the blast furnaces in the making of pig iron, but these, 
after a short struggle, gave up the contest, and resumed on the reduced terms, which 
were a reduction of 10 per cent. The thin-coal workers in the Bilston and Wolver- 
hampton districts did not at first join the movement, for they accepted the reduction 
and were at work, when, by repeated entreaties on the part of the thick-coal men, 
they too were induced to come out, some of them without giving notice. This 
naturally led to magisterial proceedings, and the thin-coal men ultimately all went in, 
ond gave notice. On the expiration of that notice they all came out; but they did 
not remain out more than a week, and three-fourths of them are now at work on 
masters’ terms. There are, however, many thin-coal men in the Brierley Hill district 
who remain on strike. It will therefore be seen, that the thick-coal men were the 
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first to object to the terms which the masters offered ; and the objection became most 
powerfully displayed among the men who were employed in the domestic trade at 
West Bromwich, and in the general trade about Dudley and Tipton. In the two 
latter districts the chief employer is the Earl of Dudley. Other masters took a 
similar course ; and, seeing that the men intended to stoutly contest the point, they 
began at once to make arrangements for getting supplies of coal, for carrying on the 
pig iron and the finished iron works respectively, from other districts. Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, North Staffordshire, and North and South Wales were at once applied 
to. The application met with a ready response, and so great was the demand that 
every description of waggon had to be used in which to bring the coal from those 
districts. The railway companies were ready to run as many special trains as the 
ordinary traffic would allow, and soon the enormous quantity of 10,000 tons of coal 
were being brought into Staffordshire every day. The Strike Committee attempted 
to cut off the supplies by sending delegates into the districts we have named, with a 
view to induce the colliers to refuse to get coal to be used in an attempt to defeat the 
men in Staffordshire. But the attempt was unsuccessful. The colliers at a distance 
did not believe that they had aright to dictate to their masters as to what market 
they should send their coal to, but were ready to contribute to the support of their 
brethren on strike. Simultaneously with this refusal on the part of the colliers at 
a distance, there were evidences at home of a want of unanimity. Men who felt 
that their masters would ultimately win the day returned to work in small numbers 
throughout the whole of the district. There were 30,000 out when the strike was 
at its height in the middle of September, but that number had fallen to about 18,000 
in the middle of this month. To prevent these from going to work, morning 
meetings, at between four and five o’clock, were determined upon, and thence 
detachments moved off*in different directions, headed by drums and whistles. 
Wherever men were met on the road going to work they were sure to be prevented 
from going down that day. Usually it did not require much persuasion to bring 
about such a result, but when that failed other means of a less agreeable character 
were resorted to, and when men succeeded in getting to work unobserved, they were 
met as they returned, and assailed with the usual epithets of ‘ black-leg,’ and the 
~ like, the presence of the police as their guard notwithstanding. A few of the more 
desperate resorted, for the first time in the history of a colliers’ strike in Staffordshire, 
to the throwing of rough hand grenades into the houses of a few of the men who had 
gone to work. As the threats became more and more vehement, the police had to 
interfere at the morning meetings, and such gatherings are now prohibited. As a 
result, the number of men who are going in is increasing, encouraged as they are by 
the presence of two troops of Lancers in the district; who, headed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, and by the stipendiary magistrate for South Staffordshire, 
made a second circuit of the leading roads round Dudley and Kingswinford yester- 
day morning, when a serious attack had been threatened upon some of the pitmen 
who have resumed work. The determination of the masters to defeat this combina- 
tion is shown in the fact, that where they have to carry on their works with coal 
broughtfrom a distance, they are paying between 4s. 6d. and 5s. more per ton than 
for the coal of their own district. This is brought about not so much by the 
difference in the price per ton, as in the difference in the weight at which the coal of 
both districts is respectively sold. In South Staffordshire the coal is sold in ‘ boats 
long weight,’ and boats that are gauged to hold 22 tons not unfrequently carry from 
24. to 29 tons, yet the buyer pays for only 22 tons. Nor is the ‘butty ’ or the 
colliery proprietor paid for more ; and, notwithstanding the flagrant injustice of th 
practice, no stand has yet been imade against it by the colliery proprietors as a class. 
All the coal brought by railway is bought ‘short weight.? The great extra cost ox 
making iron in South Staffordshire which results from using the coal of other 
districts will be scen more clearly when we state that, at the lowest computation, 24 
tons of coal are required to make 1 ton of pig iron, and another 24 tons to convert 
that pig-iron into finished iron. Many of the ironmasters are, however, getting 
some little coal from their own district, and so are reducing the serious difference 
which would otherwise exist.” 
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The following extracts have been taken from the Manchester City 
Press, to which a series of letters has been recently addressed by Dr. John 
Watts, under the title of “‘ Trades’ Unions and Strikes.” That gentleman 
has sedulously laboured for some years to expose the ruinous proceedings 
followed by working men in the manufacturing districts to enforce their 
own views upon the masters in trade disputes; and everything which 
comes from his pen upon these topics is well deserving of attention. 

The first illustration of the wastefulness of strikes, which Dr. Watts 
brings forward in his recent letters, is that at the building of the new 
prison, Manchester. It arose out of an alleged infringement of trade 
reculations on the part of the master’s foreman :— 


“The dispute commenced on the 11th of April, and on the 18th of June the 
bricklayers’ society issued an advertisement to justify its own proceedings, and ex- 
pressed a hope that their explanation would ‘ bespeak public sympathy and support.’ 
The explanation of the bricklayers ends thus: ‘ While condemning every act of 
despotism or unwarrantable tyranny on the part either of employers or employés 
(friends or foes), we are yet determined to exhaust our every resource and un- 
questionable power in order to achieve the legitimate objects of our organisation, 
and preserve intact the true interests and privileges of our members, which are the 
indisputable interests of the working men of England.’ Not being in possession of 
the rules of the bricklayers’ society, we cannot, of course, say whether its objects 
are legitimate, but if the rules sanction the present proceedings, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they are very contrary to the interests of working men. 

“In this case there have been only two matters in dispute—the question whether 
the employer, who engages and pays the labourers, shall assign their places at the 
work, and whether bricks shall be carried on men’s shoulders or wheeled in barrows ; 
and these two questions, as it seems to us, resolve themselves into one, and that one 
whether, by keeping up a full supply of material and by keen oversight, it is possible 
to get a little more than ordinary work per day accomplished.” 


The following is Dr. Watts’ account of the pecuniary sacrifice which 
the men inflicted upon themselves by this strike :— 





: ie Ma 

14 bricklayers have been out of employ for 13 weeks, whose wages 
would.amotimt} at 339. per weet UO ),.A.a,idaeseatinaede meee tae an I Ba es 
16 -laOUGrs; aE Bes... Soeceecnd aerivin th seth saints nemtaguee eaten cite eae ee eee eee 218 8 = 
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And they have been supported at an expense to their various 
societies of not less that... Neen tient aie MER AS A i eee ee 
OTE css Rese dh enanseaasaaeneecen aescene Beni 1,391 18 = 





«They have cost the contractor a large sum in loss of time, and much more to 
supply their places; and now they have to go and seek work elsewhere, thus_ 
doubling the expense at which their places have beensupplied. A reasonable 
estimate of the money loss makes it not less than 1,800/.” 


The ‘Leeds and Low Moor Lock-out” occurred in the iron trade ; upon 
the fiscal loss of this struggle Dr. Watts remarks :— ; 


* Now, let us direct attention to the pecuniary costs of this struggle, which has 
lasted twelve weeks. We are told that the persons engaged at Low Moor were 750, 
at Bowling 350, and at each of the other three places upwards of 150 each, making 
a gross total of 1,560. We are also told that hammermen earn from 2/. to 3/. per 
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week, and their labourers from 8¢. to 16s. each; that puddlers earn trom 30s, to 
sos., and middle hands 18s., and boys from 7s. to 8s. each; that rclling mill men 
carn from 30s. to 80s. each per week. We are told that the Bowling men 
averaged from 56s. to 58s. each per week all round, and youths about 12s. The 
balance-sheet issued by the workmen up to 25th June states 936 men as then in 
receipt of relief. Let us assume the average wages at 28s., and we shall get the 
following result :— 





Ls “Sei, 
936 men, at 28s. per week for 12 WeEKS......0.essecsrereersseres inhevnatincsas 15,764 16 — 
Contributions from unions and the public to June Dt eee ee ae CJA Om 2 2S 
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Loss to employers, assuming capital at 150/. per man, at 20 per 
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Loss to shopkeepers on 15,7641. 168. at 20 Per Cent QTOSS ........-00 3 bR2. NOY te 
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Total immediate loss to society (being 3,016/. per week so long 36, iyactte ee 
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Add to this the loss to the future employment fund, being one-fourth of proprictors’ 
profits (1,800/.), which is equal to the employment of 12 men for ever, and would 
pay 28s. per week wages each, which sum, capitalised at twenty years’ purchase, is 
17,472. further loss to the workmen. The same process applied to one-fourth of 
shopkeepers’ profits (which, if saved, would also increase the future employment 
fund), gives for result 10,192/., making a total future loss of 27,664. Or, putin 
another form, the proportion of lost profits which must have gone to the future 
employment fund is, in twelve weeks, equal to the permanent employment of nine- 
teen men; and therefore every week of the strike lessens the demand for workmen 
by one seven-twelfths fur ever. We need not pursue the calculation further. We 
know it is much below the mark, but the above loss is surely sufficient to put to the 
debit of John Marshall (the man whose folly caused the strike), who we see is not 
much less important than his namesake’s (the great flax spinners of Leeds), 
although his results occupy a different side of the ledger, and people will not bless 
him for his work. 

* But the serious man will not rest here ; but will follow out the consequences 
to the colliers and iron-miners thrown idle by the lessened demand for their labour ; 
and to the consequent reductions in wages and the strikes in those departments ; 
and to the lessened demand for all textile fabrics to clothe the people thus thrown 
idle, until he will get an exemplification of the fact that any act, whether good or 
evil, exercises an influence wide as the world, and long as time. And if these 
men leave the country, the public loss goes on until another set of men have com- 
pleted their education at the iron manufacture, and can efficiently supply the vacated 
places. If we had any influence with the employers we would beg of them to witk- 
draw the ‘hated declaration,’ and to trust to other arguments to reform the 
workmen’s trade societies; and, in the meantime, we beg to assure them that, what- 
ever other success they may achieve, they will not get what they now aim at, 
however long the contest lasts.” 


With regard to the great lock-out of the Yorkshire colliers, Dr. Watts 
has furnished particulars of the men’s loss in wages in detail, Thus :— 








* This strike lasted about 1% weeks, and therefore cost nearly so per cent. more 
than the total above named. 
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Losses by the Colliers’ Strike and Lock-out. 


Workmen's Losses. 


eg, Gs £ a. @. 
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Employers’ Losses. 
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“Ex 4877. 19S 
Public Loss by Artificial Price of Coals. 


272, getters, at 15 tons each per week, 23 weeks, ae —— 
being 93,840 tons, say at 3d. per ton..........004 823 
1,480 getters, 18 weeks, 399,600 tons, at 3d. perton 4,995 - ~ 
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143,354 8 7 


«The above figures may admit of some modification, but not to lessen the total. 
They are based on Mr. J. Holmes’ paper on the Yorkshire Strike and Lock-out, 
read at the Social Science Meeting, 1859 ; the numbers of men being increased in 
accordance with the increased trade, as shown in the reports of the colliery inspector. 
We have assumed the wages of men 2s. and of youths 1s. per week less 
than given by Mr. Holmes, and have taken his proportions of men and youths 
employed. We applied to the workmen for facts, but learned through a friend that 
they were too busy finding food for hungry women and children to attend to the 
collection of statistics. Now that the lock-out has terminated, and left them only 
the workpeople of the Oaks and High Royd colleries to provide for, probably a 
commentary on our statement will enable us to test its accuracy ; meanwhile it will 
illustrate our principle. Society has lost 143,000/. experimenting on the possibility 
of securing ro per cent. more out of the results of combined capital and labour to the ~ 
workmen. Nineteen weeks’ wages and profits are gone in the attempt to get one- 
tenth more per week! Three years and forty-four weeks to work at the improved 
rate, if it had been secured, before there would have been a single penny gained ! 
Where will hundreds of those workmen be before that time has elapsed? How 
many changes will have occurred to alter the state of the labour market and the 
rate of wages before that time? Wages were altered in 1853, and again in 1854, 
in the district of the lock-out. They then rested until 1858, when an attempted 
reduction of 15 per cent. produced a strike, which lasted from 3rd April till 7th 
October, and a lock-out from that time till the end of November. There was a six 
weeks’ strike in the Methley district in 1862, and a lock-out of sixteen weeks, affect- 
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ang about 1,500 men and youths, from June to November, 1863, followed by the 
present lock-out and strike of 23 weeks. Four general modifications of wages in 
eleven years, or one alteration in every two years and nine months on an average. 
Is it not clear that if the present strike had been won instead of lost, even winning 
would have been losing? If the future compares with the past, there would be 
another alteration above a year before the raised wages would make up the loss, 
without any reckoning for interest. But the battle is lost. The Oaks and High 
Royd pits are filled sufficiently for the present purposes of the employers, and the 
nett immediate results to the workmen are 79,000/. lost wages, 23 men and one 
woman in prison, and some hundreds of men left to wander the country in search of 
employment ; wives and children are in rags ; the shop scores will necessitate dearer 
goods for years to come, and in many cases death alone will pay the debts ; whilst 
half a year of schooling in the streets will have done irremediable evil to the children. 
We do not expatiate on the losses of the masters, for capital can take care of itself; 
but we say boldly that this game of social warfare is a hazard which the workman 
cannot afford to play, for the odds are fearfully against him. First, he loses his 
present wages, and is reduced from independence to beggary, and thus loses his 
character also; then he injures his employers and the tradesmen with whom he 
deals, and these injuries return again upon himself. In this struggle, the employers 
and shopkeepers have lost 43,0247. Now, apart from this lock-out, it is probable 
that one-fourth of this amount would have been saved and added to the permanent 
working capital of the country, and in that case, at 100/. per man, would either have 
called into employment 94 additional workmen, or would have increased the compe- 
tition amongst the employers for existing men, and thus have given a fair chance 
for a rise of wages. So that beyond the present loss to the workmen, the demand 
for ‘hands’ is less by 94 now and for ever than it would have been if the strike 
had not occurred,” 


Dr. Watts concludes the statistical portion of his labours with an 
account of the strike at the Durham Colleries in 1863-64, followed by a 
compendious summary of the losses entailed in this and the other conflicts 
which he has recently criticised. | 


Hunwick, West Hartlepool.— One third of the men at this pit were thrown 
out by a rise in the floor of the pit, and refused to work in relays with the others, 
except at an extra price of 2d. per ton (afterwards reduced to id. per ton); they 
were offered 6d. per score (about three farthings per ton), but declined it. Fresh 
places were found for them at oid prices, and they still refused to work because two 
men who had formed a deputation to the manager had been discharged. These two 
found work elsewhere, and after ten days’ idleness, and the loss of some 30s. per 
man, they returned to work.” 

Staffordshire Colliers.»*—“On 23rd May about 1,500 colliers near Wolverhamp- 
ton struck against a reduction of 3d. per day (about 74 per cent.), and we believe 





* This strike increased in proportions to about 10,000 men, and lasted about 
four months, when they returned to work on the masters’ terms. 
Let us assume 10 weeks for the whole number. Then— 
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without reckoning for subscriptions to the men or loss to the public by extra price 
of coal. . 
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they still remain out. If the strike was settled in favour of the men to-day, they 
would have to work 120 weeks to replace their present loss; but as the principal 
demand for coal is for the manufacture of iron, which is ros, per ton lower than in 
January last, and in which trade there is also a pending strike against reduction, 
the chance for success is small indeed.” 

Wolverhampton Builders.—“On 20th June, the bricklayers’ labourers were 
locked out on a demand for a rise of 2s. per week, and as the bricklayers refused 
to work with non-society labourers, they also came to a stand. We have not heard 
of any termination of the strike, and assuming the total number of men at 500, in a 
population of upwards of 100,000, and the average wages at 22s. each per week, 
the loss to society up to date will be 5,270. 

* Besides the strikes and lock-outs dealt with in our former articles and those 
above enumerated, there have been during the first seven months of this year strikes 
of the joiners at Liverpool and Huddersfield, the bricklayers at Stockton, the iron- 
moulders at Stockport, the wheelwrights and blacksmiths at Oldham, and of weavers 
at one or two mills at Blackburn. Of these we have not learned particulars, except 
of the joiners’ strike at Huddersfield, which, tested by results, seems to have’ been 
the most sensible of all; for we are told that 140 men have left the town and got 
work elsewhere, leaving only ten men chargeable on the funds. The strike was for 
a reduction in the hours of labour from 583 to 524 per week, a little over ten per 
cent. in time, which is equal to 10 per cent. rise in money, so far as the employers 
are concerned. Now, if the 140 men who have left Huddersfield have gone direct 
into employment elsewhere on the improved terms, they have practically secured 
their object without a strike, and thereby proved the reasonableness of the demand. 
The element of folly is reduced to the ten men who remain chargeable, and who 
ought either to have followed the example of the 140, or to have remained at work 
at home. ‘The difference in the effect upon the employers between the loss of 140 
and 150 men would have been inappreciable, and the wages of ten men and the 
society’s contribution would have been saved. We propose now to sum up the 
debit of seven months, so far as it has come under our observation, and we direct 
attention to the following table, which is modelled upon the plan illustrated and 
explained in previous articles :-- : 


Manchester New Prison. 
To the attempt to settle which labourer should head the pat : c be “ 
? 


cession, and whether bricks should be carried or wheeled .... - 
(To which sum add the capital necessary to employ 13 men and 


their increase for ever.) 
Leeds and Low Moor Lock-out. 


To pay for the zeal of John Marshall in hunting up grievances... 36,192 11 6 
(And the employment for 12 men and their increase for ever.) 


The South Yorkshire Colliers. 


To a failing attempt to get 10 per cent. rise IN WAGES ......cssooerans P2209 =o = 
(And the employment for 94 men and their increase for ever.) 


The Durham Colliers. 


To the strike against “big filling and rocking” of tubs ....i.....0.. 50,360 10 = 
(And the employment for 33 men and their increzce for ever.) 
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North Stafford Colliers and Irenstone Getters. 
£ Seas 
To resistance to reduction and demand for increase of 12% per ] 


ie - = 
CERES Dey INIEN EON, BECOME 5.5). Risks cn dul Moods nate cede euom baa Soe is ne? 
(And the employment for 11 men and their increase for ever.) 


Northop Hall Colhers. 


ONO Patne OE EI PCr COME TE WACK eer tesn cnn iosssonnn scosusaayepanodansnrdacseies 23050 «f= 
(And the employment for 24 men and their increase for ever.) 


Newcastle Painters. 


Vora lost- strike for 125 per Cont, PISO .......6s0.ce0deeorse acct contac vA Mounts 3,212 - = 
South Staffordshire Colliers. 
To resistance to 73 per cent. reduction, payment on account ....... we B25 740) 13, ue 


(And the employment for 17 men and their increase for ever.) 


Wolverhampton Bricklayers and Labourers. 


To a strike for 11 per cent. rise to the bricklayers’ labourers, 6 
payment on account ...... HaLheeoseascersirednnareabesMendeiaecvoscack snouisynsiensdensecvins 59% 5 


(And the employment for 43 men and their increase for ever.) 


284,978 Co = 





“In round numbers, society has lost, from causes immediately within view, 
28 5,000/, in seven months, and the future demand for labour is lessened by 175 
men and their natural increase for ever, in these foolish disputes about the propor- 
tion in which the results of the application of labour and capital shal! be divided. 

“If the above picture be not attractive enough fer working men, let us try 
another. The struggles alluded to in our former articles have involved 10,478 men 
and youths for an average of fifteen weeks, and have cost the nation directly 
285,000/. One-half of this sum would have been paid in wages if the men had 
remained at work. Now, suppose it had been possible for the men to have con- 
tinued at work—to have made the same sacrifices for economy which they have 
made to the folly of strikes—then these 10,478 workmen would, in fifteen weeks, 
have accumulated a fund which, at rool. per head, would have given permanent 
employment at average wages to 1,425 men; and assuming profits te average 
15 per cent., would have given them also 21,375 per annum in addition to their 
wages; or enough to add 214 men annually to the list of those who would thus have 
become their own employers. And this is the proper view for working men to take 
of the cost of a strike ; ten thousand five hundred men in fifteen weeks voluntarily 
and recklessly throw away the independence of 1,425 men at once, together with 
the addition of 214. men annually for ever, simply because they are not pleased with 
their masters. And yet they imagine it possible to snatch an advantage thereby. 
It is a frenzy equalled only by that of the victim who throws himself under the car 
of Juggernaut to be crushed to death to please God, but is without the excuse 
arising from religious phrenzy, and without a shadow of advantage in any way.” 
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IV.—The Cost of the Cotton Famine in Relief to the Poor. 


The JJanchester Guardian has very recently shown, from documents 
published by the Central Relief Committee, the extraordinary expenditure 
for maintaining the operatives and their families during two and a half 
years of the distress. The principal portion of that article is here 
reprinted :— 


“Mr. Maclure has performed a public service by issuing a very complete state- 
ment of the sums expended from the poor rates and from public subscriptions, in 
the cotton manufacturing districts, during the four parochial years ending at Lady- 
day last. We can now give something like a satisfactory answer to the question so 
often asked—What has been the entire cost of supporting the operatives in Lanca- 
shire through the famine? At least, for two years and a half, or so, of the distress. 
Beyond the in-maintenance and out-door relief administered by the guardians, 
Mr. Maclure informs us that there are other charges which go to make up the 
sum termed in the official accounts ‘ relief to the poor,’ such as the maintenance of 
paupers in lunatic asylums; repayment of workhouse loan, salaries of officers, and 
other purposes immediately connected with relief. Remembering this, the whole 
charitable expenditure during the four years can be shown thus, for the twenty- 
eight distressed unions :— 





Year ended Total 
Lady-day. Expenditure. 
1861—Relief to the DeMmsisemenssemvenetsrsrsdoervgrceees ae a 
62 ee rr To +) 3555560 
63 Ace te eT ey eit £823,788 
Expended by local committees .... 809,167 
Da 1,632,955 
1864—Relief ta the POOr .sroersservesoreerers 758,980 
» committees... Peet ate ree 563,287 
153225267 


The figures tell us that the maximum distress was attained in the parochial year 
1863, which exceeded the following year, comparing the expenditure from both 
sources, by 310,000, 

«A more precise measure of the distress is obtained by using the figures which 
represent the cost of personal relief, 2.e., of supporting the poor in the workhouse, 
or in assisting them at their own abodes, because these charges fluctuate directly with 
the number of recipients. This personal relief, so to speak, and the sums distributed 
to the poor by the local relief committees, Mr. Maclure has exhibited in his fifth 
table for each union. With respect to fiscal pressure, the unions fall conveniently — 
into three sections :—Two, Ashton-under-Lyne and Glossop, forming the first and 
most burdened ; seven, Preston, Blackburn, Stockport, Haslingden, Oldham, Roch- 
dale, and Burnley, constituting the second; and the remaining nineteen the third 
and least burdened section. On this principle the following table has been com- 
piled. The year 1861, being entirely free of the cotton famine, is taken as a 
standard or average year; 1862 follows; the distress raised the guardians’ expen- 
diture 40,o00/. over 1861; in 1863 and 1864 the relief committees were in 
operation, and the excess of those years, 1,288,000. and 90,000l., is supplied from 


the rates and from private charity; the total excess for the three years being no 
ess than 2,277,0001. 
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Expended Excess of Expenditure over 
for the 
In and Out-door Amount of 1861. 
Relief. Snes 
1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. Total. 
First Section of Unions : £& £ £ & & 

Ashton-under-Lyne............ 6,341 2,089 | 194,487 | 174,240 | 370,816 
OT eae Ore en ert 1,089 350 28,211 | 43,180 | 71,741 
Second Section of Unions : 

PPC RRO so oete soles ead sees lee! a 12,312 4.279 (20.321 | 102,937 | 239,400 
Bgl sh 0100 eRe ree 9,247 4,578 (107,244 | 58,456 | 1¥70,278 
Stockport ............ rae tecandecaes 6,555 25355 93,128 | 67,626 | 163,109 
ETS CLG (Verne cieneee 3,627 B55 46,907 | 24,449 | 71,911 
Onan, f.cack tacsssssvassnecoviess 7,976 1,238 67,155 | 47,867 | 116,260 
EGER 50-8 cazsascessetasasienes 8,674 1,439 76,851 | 48,492 | 126,782 
a oe RO OEE 6,149 Te 46,024 | 15,910 | 62,689 

Third Section of Unions: 

IMEARCRESEED .,.....2.5-200nswoeiicences 28,878 8,871 | 164,582 | 84,808 | 258,261 
POV geal G20 sels athe dasagecscasccteeee 9,146 561 49,188 | 41,878 | 91,627 
CEG CMORMET 5). caeetolosscscciace 3,417 170 15,614 9,186 | 24,970 
CGI OW occ asses sassteshuretessencerrt 4,414 793 22,584 | 14,656 | 13,083 
ETL 0) I ieee ce 9,057 1,882 44.386 | 31,709" | “iO0r 
WY AREER PGOUE (22.i.0.002 evnctosr<aness 5,864 436 4,612 2,896 8,244 
OEY cansenae oper sass sscasceeasceecsevse 8,351 990 41,535 | 53,619 | 96,153 
CBO cercgoscseracequceedeneseis 11,142 600 58,536 | 59,746 | 118,882 
MONON, i goats ge usivendcattosseeei ees 12,198 1,416 32,952 | 29,487 | 63,806 
Macctestiel dl 2.542. <cc¢vecesscoasss 8197 1,828 15,943 8,455 | 26,226 
WAGGLCWOLEAD <..c0cessssnec-vessnees 1,382 140 4,159 51331 9,630 
Barton-upon-Irwell ............ 3,411 215 9,792 3,645 | 13,652 
ONE CEOO shes) isstecioencevediett 2,799 173* 5,186 2,095 7,281 
MIPOREWICH, Sviciessdesentseroiercosentse 2,210 465 12,924. 9,029 | 22,418 
RIPON cc acsren sees ssacyncsatovecgers® 6,503 534 a1 38 1,845 7,517 
Te. alas, ale soasaengocina isc 2h, 3,216 245 4,942 3,176 8,297 
PACA OUOR sc. «ss tewseavursosotnkstncess 3,304 30% 3,146 1,998 5,144 
CANOE cacaetrc voter; canseanges oes 2,356 140 1,169 1,126 2,485 
Mie ENG st. nvtestsoagornst ves 3,236 197 1,981 1,768 3,946 





* Less. 
Vote.—In 1868 and 1864, the local committees’ expenditure is added to the 
maintenance and out-door relief by the guardians. 





“Mr. Maclure has computed for the first four tables cf his report the rate in 
the pound of the guardians’ expenditure on in-door and out-door relief, and in 
addition for 1863 and 1864 the rate, upon the same basis (the parochial assessments 
of 1861), of the expenditure of the local relief committees. By this method we 
ascertain the pressure which has been removed from the ratepayers by the public 
subscriptions, on the supposition that the whole sum could have been raised from 
the rates. 

“In the subjoined list the unions are placed according to the rate attained in the 
maximum year 1863. In two unions the rate exceeded ros. in the pound ; in nine 
it ranged between 5s. and 10s. ; and in nineteen under 5s.; the lowest being only 
104d. The assessment of each union is set out in Mr. Maclure’s report with a total 
of 6,030,000. We believe this amount is by no means exaggerated. In some of 
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the new valuations we observe the sums are over those here given. For example, 
the Fylde union is 24,000/., and the Warrington union 26,o0o/. beyond the figures 
upon which Mr. Maclure’s ratios are calculated. Though 1862 felt the incipient 
calamity of the cotton famine, it was not sufficiently marked to destroy it as a 
standard year, for which,purpose it is employed in the next table. 


Rate in the Pound of Guardians’ Expenditure for In and Out-door 
Relief, and of Local Committees’ Disbursements. 








1862. 1863. 1864. 
Two Unions over 108. in the pound: ayy eee ae 
Ashton-under-Lyne 0. diaind anetl - 63 iz. 205 it 
GHOBBOD — acsnvicsrenss Aer ae re meee, be Pe —- 62 10. UF 16 4 
Seven Unions over 5s. and under tos. 
in the pound : 
PYORUG, “So. soxescsunvesndosvadocGacsermasmnmnren epee rae 8 62 6 rit 
PBC DGD — <csacaavaesh tee inuccaebcavebentaaniet vice i. = 6: wee Ae ak 
SHOGIORE* g.cxnisisder dats theory seteescrenteeeioe - 8% & a2 6. ae 
BEES Mins (2 een sen ane oe ee ee oy ree mg i 2. ee 
LEENG AR: mivckhed is den Occ eann tec cet —§ oF 6 %3 An Ee 
BU GOHERI OG} .dircecusstieh Ns deseonssmesnneenans to —- oF 5 tte 4 t 
BHEMIOY  seisennstinse ee ee eee —- 82 5 74 2 4% 
Nineteen Unions under 5s. in the 
pound : 
ISIC BLCE  aicossnesedicssnunguactiwdamcamt ius - 12 4 102 eae 
Vs BAIA aa ve etienrioko ss Neshoousia memo ae omc ta Ra - 8% 4 53 3 10 
UU PeLMAO UG OUE ces sasvseleicccses Chonvens 5 fees - 098 4” 3 oe” 
CRIN OW > sees feet ln cctraattdiaeetav ns Oomagee ene - 8% a XS 2) pti 
GalOI:. svxqusnmreseioeds Moon Ee =i oe 36 O48 2 Dee 
WY Sere OOI oun. ceneconessuepaoednanargargond - 10% 5S 25 i= 
WB UIY oada.vitnavhisapcae odoinn aceentecnas Saag ivan - 6% 3. -% 2 36 
Chorlton ...... or Ee re oe - 83% mo Naas > 1% 
MSO COR 5.6 siean seqcesss0) divnig Gea nces coversnnar anaes - OF a 6 ae |S 
NEAGCHSSBONG 5. cci sarvatteah ato 1. = 2 54 Pe 
SRI OW OPTS. cesescrcprcanniaraseamhaneraneeam cient -. 6% 2 -} oh aes 
Dartot-Wpod-LEWells vo veccciatinarcatnrses - 63 1 11: 1 -? 
CUETO cc hic x ueteoncdah iaestae eee rie =) ibae 1° 8 I I< 
Prestwick. Gasaciiseaseameesnernn eens ye ee a Oe ae 
BRI DtOR. drron.ciganionmnmmige tran uagheunmare I o- A nats i> 33 
EOIN sdecccesstectnres <edayndsins nie ees Ee - 7% L165 eae 2 
TseyCRGGOR™ ©. gcc monadteduseoncinteeed peer mae a t 2 ros 
Gaetan sescusacraive rng ee age aenageas - 8% 1-32 =- Tig 
MAO LO VLGS sss can tiapacteaianls centr nmnenoee - 4 - 103 - of 








“The expenditure of 1862 was entirely defrayed by the rates, and that of 1863 and 
1864 by the local relief committees as well as the rates. Looking to the rates in 
the pound during the two famine years in separate unions, we notice that the 
proportionate alleviation to the ratepayer greatly varies. In the eight unions 
named below the proportion obtained from voluntary funds exceeds one-half in all 
cases, and in some approaches two-thirds of the full rate, taken upon an average of 
the two years, 
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The Average Rate in the Pound for In-door and Out-door Relief, and for 
the Local Commiitees’ Disbursements in 1863 and 1864, 





Average Rate Whereof was the 
Rate in the Pound 
of Voluntary 


in the Pound from 


both sources. ‘ Disbursements. , 

Sa Oe Se d. 
GIOSSOP ca soverrecsaeeetiienss 13 8% o Sar 
Ashton-under-Lyne ..., 12 23 8 —= 
SHOCMPOEU  swcdieciKivaren aaa 5 -3 
RGR DUA oes. csencksavesss 6 9 A oe 
IPE CSOM. cadioas- taseedtonosess eS oy aes 
Olga des ssid soak | 5 93 5 ee 
Hasling den... dc. 5 5s 3 <2 
WY IER I. 5. chcasen, sinesuniwasees | A ie a Tas 





“The rate in the pound for the ‘relief of the poor,’ which is administered by the 
boards of guardians during the famine, is thus given for each year :— 








Excess 
over the Rate 

of 1861. 

Ss. Os Ss d 

ER GME EI ids ORS. 1 -i —- 

PGP ee siedonsnate ins I 25 - 13 
MS RG ic dois tee: 2 A I 92 
5 Sn er ewe pei oe 5 


LTD A eC e ELSE CAIEIA 





“Under this aspect, the rates over the whole district were 175 per cent. higher iu 
1863, and 150 per cent. in 1864, than in 1861. These measure the increased 
liabilities of the ratepayers arising from the distres~, 


‘<The excess for the half-year ended at Michaelmas last is estimated at 300,000/. ; 
this, added to the sums for which there are actual returns, makes, in the words of 
the report, ‘a total excess of expenditure of 2,577,372/. in the three years and six 
months during which the present exceptional state of distress has continued.’ 
Besides this, it is stated upon estimate, ‘that no less a sum than 220,000/. was 
locally distributed in private charity, beyond the large amount voluntarily remitted 
by manufacturers and property owners for cottage rents.’ We may, therefore, con- 
sider that up to the present time the support of the poor thrown by the American 
war upon charity for their daily maintenance has caused an outlay of three mullions 


sterling.” 
* a a . SS % a * 


In connexion with the expenditure for the support of the distressed 
during the cstton famine, the state of the Savings Banks aecounts of Lan- 
cashire may be examined :— 
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Amount 
Year ended Number Due to Depositors. 
20th November of Depositors. ee a 
£ 
L660: ccm 142,894 4,084,772 
EG caer Nebdonaiecke 142,736 4,125,151 
fe) ae ee a 133,931 3,852,003 
MOON Risener eee: 134,701 3,842,891 


But in comparing the two last years with the two first, the operations of 
the Post Office Savings Banks must not be overlooked. These are the 
figures with respect to Lancashire :— 





Number Amount Due 







Years of to Depositors at the 
31st March. end of 
Pee Depositors. each Year. 
& 
ES cp eee icnotes 17,291 125,602 
DAL Sy Mecasscbaredies 193,226 


If these amounts be added to the sums in the old banks in 1862-68, it 
will be found that those years were only on the average, below 1860-61 
by 98,1007, each. 

The twenty-eight cotton manufacturing unions contained at the Census 
of 1861, a population of 2,060,000 souls, The highest degree of pauperism 
was reached in the first week of December, 1862, when the total number of 
persons relieved from the poor’s rate was 274,860. But the maximum of 
both classes of recipients, that is to say, those who were relieved from the 
subscriptions as well as from the rates, was not attained till three or four 
weeks subsequently, when the total, according to Mr. Maclure’s Monthly 
Report, was 468,610, 

From the most recent statement laid before the Central Relief Com- 
mittee of Manchester, the succeeding table has been abstracted :— 


ce UE os 




















Number _ Number Number Number Total 
Relieved by | Relieved by both| Relieved by | Relieved by sis 
Guardians Guardians and Local Guardians Number 
(Out-door) Local Committees (In-door) BReicved 
only. Committees. only. only. 
1863 
JanWary iii 82,156 138,889 235,741 ° 11,824 468,610* 
1864, 
PONUBEG Aedes: 90,730 22,965 69,657 12,764 196,116 
February ........... 89,975 40,431 73,238 12,604 216,248 
Marclin. keine ans 80,387 37,288 64,177 11,849 193,701 
Asowal ask..masrzar 40,062 28,837 49,730 11,086 159,715 
MLB ois ace aa 2 63,646 19,992 29,980 10,641 | 1245459 
SUMS) eau eres 61,648 16,495 22,718 10,485 111,346 
ELLY: | aps Onset: 55,865 13,522 16,523 10,385 96,295 
ABUSE: .scssontccrcel: « MOgORNs 11,808 14,680 £0,298 93,361 
September............ 61,083 14,475 16,821 10,623 103,062 
Ostoverinn Ragin 75,538 19,299 41,431 11,558 14.7,826 
November............ 79,562 17,335 58,026 12,067 161,990 





* Maximum number relieved during the distress. 


ENE 
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The distress showed itself early in 1862, and by Easter of that year had 
assumed very serious dimensions. Four or five of these unions are not in 
' Lancashire ; the principal one is Stockport. The cotton factory statistics 
of Lancashire and Cheshire which follow, have been compiled from areturn 
prepared for Parliament by the inspectors of factories. It relates to the 
spring of 1861 :— 





Number Number Amount Total 


Cotton Factories. Number. of of of Moving | Numbers 


Spindles. Power Looms. Power. Employed. 





eee 




















Employed in spinning 853 12,599,754 — 86,605 91; 210 




















*; weaving 590 --- 119,605 14,573 58,289 
9 spin- Z 409 82 Q¢ C id A 
ee \ 621 ©) °42303,8014 ~ 219,671" | 199,208 | 2eaaKe 
Other factories............ 127 — — 2,335 6,731 
ols eee eee 2,191 24,903,645 





1,339,276 | 242,718 | 356,496 





During the latter part of the distress, Mr. Maclure has collected returns 
of the state of employment in the mills; the results, from July, 1863, to 
the present time, are given below :— 





Full Work. | Short Tine. Out of Work.* 

















1863 
eee, Rue ehavsece: Pedy 121,718 178,205 
5 a 4 a ee 242,446 118,900 1715535 
DE PUCMIDEL. u.ccschveceosch noe 267,962 104,198 160,835 
ECTIEL Vator nsativteresee 266,401 106,857 154,219 
Woveniper WA. ae.. 248,824 116,615 £69,117 
Wevember %...0 hiss 238,278 116,412 149,038 

1864 
POIEBEY wesestipeeresasctrcsns 210,73: 125,856 158,653 
FM Yor erg aeh sn teccasnie seats onwes 292,448 67,660 101,568 
ae ee Se ade 299,229 59,074 102,090 
September ..........0... 3 2E2i 820 102,047 135,821 
JCMS! He ARAVA: TEETVO 125,296 171,568 
November vi.....iciaen 210,554 94,084, 153,295 





* A large number of these persons are earning considerable, though irregular, 
wages from out-door and various casual occupations. 





In ordinary times the burden of pauperism in the cotton manufacturing 
district is very light; the usual amount may be taken as 50,000. The 
number of in-door and out-door paupers on the Ist January, 1861, when 
the mills were at full work, was 49,156. 

In his last report to the Central Relief Committee, Mr. Maclure has 
shown the ratio of distressed persons, 7.¢., those relieved by the guardians or 
by the local relief committees, or by both, for November, 1864 and 1861, 
‘The first column of ratios exhibits the proportion of recipients from both 
sources on the population of the respective unions; the second column that 
of paupers only, as no other than the ordinary indigence of the district 
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had to be provided for in 1861. At the present time the distress has shrunk 
generally to one-third of its maximum amount. 


























Percentage | Percentage Percentage | Percentage 
of of of of 
Unions, &e. Distress Pauperism Unions, &c. Distress Pauperism 
in November, | in November, in November, | in November, 

1864. 1861. 1864. 1861. 
ASHIOR & d.ccee 15°3 r°4 AGU... dsctessenens 2-7 I'9 
WaT) Vi nscteeas 3:1 1° Macclesfield .... 2°5 Se 
Blackburn........ 83 3°4 Manchester .... 49 28 
BoMOu: stasis 5°0 2°4 ABD osc. ocege 8°2 Ags 
Burnley ...5..c.0.. 8°0 1°9 Prespen....besare 119 4°3 
[57 ee ne 14°9 1°8 Prestwich ........ 1°9 2°9 
Chovley.. i.e 5°9 aS Rochdale. ........ 6°8 2% 
Cheriton cesccivas 3°4 172 Saddleworth.... 5°3 ee 
Clitheroe ...... 5°5 3°05 WBITORA ccscnseeae- 3°4: 2°4. 
The Fylde........ 3°0 278 Skappow <c.0ssctesc 61 6°7 
Garstang ......... 6°5 4°6 Stockport ........ 91 1°8 
GOBBOP wsccrereviss 15:4 1°04 Todmorden . 9-1 2°4 
Haslingden ....) 10°2 1*4 Warrington .... 3°3 2°6 
Lancaster ........ 3°8 3°8 Wie@at. ccasote: 6°2 25 





Those who had watched the police returns of Lancashire, during the 
pressure of the cotton famine, must have been gratified, though not 
surprised, by Mr. Justice Blackburn’s remarks at the Manchester assizes.* 

In his charge to the grand jury, he observed that— 


“The charges which would be brought before the grand jury were -certainly 
lighter in number and quality than he expected they would be. There was one 
other circumstance he might mention, as it had given him very great pleasure, and 
he was sure it would be a matter that the grand jury would be glad to hear. The 
factory operatives of this district had for a considerable time been placed under 
circumstances of great distress and privation. So far as he had observed the 
calendar, he had not seen a single charge connected with any of the distressed 
factory operatives. Though that class had been long suffering, so far as could be 
perceived by the calendar, no crime had been committed by them, a circumstance 
which led him to think highly of their respectability. He was prepared before- 
hand to find them a respectable class ; but he nevertheless expected to discover that 
they had committed a few crimes; he, however, found that they had committed 
none.” 

Ep. S. J. 





* 5th December, 1864. 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1864; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER ENDED 


380TH SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


Tuts Return comprises the BirtHs and DEAtus registered by 2,200 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the summer quarter that ended on September 
30th, 1864; and the Marriaces in 12,692 churches or chapels, about 5,081 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 641 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on June 30th, 1864. 

The marriages in the spring quarter were very numerous; the births in the 
succeeding quarter rose in a still more remarkable degree. ‘The aspect of the 
return was less satisfactory as regards the deaths, the number of which was greater 
than any previous summer number, except that of 1863, since the period of the 
last great cholera epidemic. The same statement is applicable to the deaths con- 
sidered relatively to the population, as it was estimated for the successive summer 
quarters in which the deaths occurred. 


EneGuanp :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1858-64, and in the QuartzRs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1858-64 :—Numbers. 











Years. ain: 6A, 63. 62. 61. 60. 59, 58, 

Marriages No.| — | 173,388 | 164,030 | 163,706 | 170,156 | 167,723 | 156,070 
Births........ 5 | — | 729,399 | 712,684 | 696,406 | 684,048 | 689,881 | 655,481 
Deaths........ » | — | 475,582 | 436,566 | 435,114 | 422,721 440,761 | 49,606 








Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64. 


(I.) Marriaces:—Numobers. 





Qrs. ended 64, 63. 62. 61. 60. "59. 58. 

lost day of | |e ee ee 
Mareh .i...6%. No.| 37,948 | 35,454 | 33,953 | 33,274 | 35,150 | 35,382 | 29,918 
FMOE. pe ccsss: »» | 44,596 | 44,058 | 40,853 | 42,012 | 43,777 | 42,042 | 39,890 
Septmbr...... 5, —— 41,902 | 40,600 | 39,884 | 40,541 | 39,803 | 38,599 
Deembr. .... 55 — 51,974 | 48,624 | 48,536 | 50,688 | 50,496 | 47,663 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64 


(1i.) Brrrus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 64, | ’63. 62. 61. 60. 59, 58. 
last day of —§ ||, ——__ | —__ |__| |-—- 
March......... No.| 192,926 | 186,653 | 181,990 | 172,933 | 183,180 | 175,532 | 170,959 
Jue ks , | 188,641 | 189,611 | 185,554 | 184,820 | 174,028 | 175,864 | 169,115 
Septmbr..... ,, | 180,752 | 173,125 | 172,709 | 172,033 | 164,121 | 168,394 | 157,445 
Decmbr. .... ,, = 180,010 | 172,431 | 166,620 | 162,719 | 170,091 | 157,962 


(III.) Deatas:—Numbers. 


Qrs, ended 64, 63. 62. 61, 60. "59. 58, 

last day of © || | Ss A | ss 
March ,....... No.| 143,030 | 128,524 | 122,019 | 121,215 | 122,617 | 121,580 | 125,819 
THRE gennecs »> | 116,899 | 118,375 | 107,392 | 107,558 | 110,869 | 105,631 | 107,142 
Septmbr..... ,, | 112,133 | 112,384 | 92,381 | 101,232 | 86,312 | 104,216} 98,142 
Decmbr, .... ,, — 116,299 | 114,774 | 105,109 | 102,923 | 109,354 | 118,553 





Marriaces.—In the three months that ended June 30th the marriages were 
44,596. In the same period of 1862 they were 40,853; in that of 1863 the 
number was 44,058. The increase in the present year is due chiefly to South 
Wales, Monmouthshire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, and Durham. It was for 
the most part in the more northern divisions of England. 

London returned 7,694 marriages in the quarter; the north-western counties, 
which comprise Cheshire and Laneashire, and contain a population rather larger 
than that of the Metropolis, returned 7,147 marriages. This difference in the 
results is perhaps less than might be expected in two populations which present 
much dissimilarity in many and important points of view. The south-eastern 
counties and the south-western contain nearly equal populations, that of the latter 
division being rather less; and their marriage returns also closely agree, the numbers 
being respectively 3,618 and 3,583. But though the south midland counties have 
a larger population than the north midland, the marriages in the former are 2,159; 
those in the latter show a considerably higher number, namely, 2,931. 

The marriage-rate in the quarter (viz., proportion of persons married to 100 
living) was 1:724, against an average of 1°689. In the June quarter of 1860 it 
rose to 1:766; in that of 1862 it fell to 1°614. 

Brrrus.—In the quarter that ended 30th September, 180,752 children were 
born, a number which exceeds that of the same period in 1862 by about 8,000, and 
that of 1863 by nearly the same amount, All the eleven divisions contributed to 
the increase. In London the births were about 25,000; in Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire about 28,000. In the south midland counties they were 10,815; in the north 
midland, with a less population, they were 11,314. 

The births in Islington were 1,515, and those in Kensington were almost exactly 
the same number; but in 1861 the population of the former district was 155,000 
while that of the latter was 186,000. Apparently the facts may be accepted as an 
indication of the rapid growth of building and population in Islington. The most 
populous of all the London districts is Pancras, in which about. 200,000 persons are 
now living; and in the quarter it placed 1,826 births on the registers. The district 
of Marylebone returned 1,226 births, almost the same number as Halifax in York- 
shire, which, however, contained at the census a population less by 32,000 than the 
metropolitan district. 
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Eneiranp:—Annual Rates per Cent. of Persons Marrrep, Birtus, and 
Dearus, during the Yuars 1858-64, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1858-64 :—General Percentage Results. 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1858-64. 
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Qrs. ended 64. 5463 63. 62. 61, 760. *B9, 68. 
last day of Bs ie 2 iy £ 
March....Per ct.| 1°472 | 1°379 | 1°404 | 1°360 | 1°346 | 1°-422 | 1°464 | 1°252 
June....... 5 1°724 | 1°689 | 1°722 | 1°614 | 1°678 | 1°766 | 1°716 | 1:°646 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°597 | 1°616 | 1°582 | 1°570 | 1°614 | 1°602 | 1°570 
Decmbr. __,, -—— 17964 | 1°998 | 3°890 | 1:906 | 2°012 | 2°026 | 1:°934 
(1J.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 
| Mem |, ; ; , ; ; 
Qrs. ended 64, 5463, 63. 62. 61. 60. 59. 58. 
last day of Rs Cee eae ee ch seeeeek eer /aeaby ee 
March....Per ct.| 3°740 | 3°605 | 3°698 | 3°644 | 3°500 | 3°707 | 3°631 | 3°578 
JONG *..5 35 3°647 | 3°611 | 3°705 | 3°665 | 3°690 | 3°512 | 3°588 | 3°486 
Septmbr. ,, 3°447 | 3°309 | 3°337 | 3°365 | 3°388 | 3°267 | 3°389 | 3°204 
Decmbr. ,, —- 3°273 1 3°461 | 3°350 | 3°272 | 3°230 | 3°414 | 3°205 
(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 
, Mem |, lh Votagle | ton 08 | °58 
Qrs. ended 64. | o5 4g, 63. 62. ; ; ‘ : 
Bere NOY ete ee Ta aa, AACE eae, irmenieane = 
March....Per ct.| 2°773 | 2°490 | 2°546 | 2°443 | 2-453 | 2°481 | 2°515 | 2°631 
JUNE........ re 2°:260 | 2°187 | 2°313 | 2°121 |.2°147 | 2°237 | 2°155 | 2-210 


Septmbr. ,, | 2°139 | 2°00o | 2°166 | 1-800 | 1-994 | 1-718 | 2-097 | 1-997 
Deembr. » | — |..2°180.| 2°236 | 2:230.| (2-064 | 2°043 | 2-195 | 2-406 


i emrerennmernemeneenenensemnenmmemementateneee eneeeeenemnemencunensnnansesrassiasias tanassemsameaenaminsaiaa 
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The birth-rate was 3°447 per cent., against an average of 3°309. This result 
is very remarkable, for in the ten years 1854-63, there is no example of the birth- 
rate attaining a point as high as 3-4 per cent. in the summer quarter. 

INCREASE oF PopuLATIoN.—The deaths in the quarter ending 30th September 
were 112,133; and as the births in the same time were 180,752, the natural 
increase of the population was 68,619. People died at the rate of 1,219 daily ; 
1,965 children were born daily ; and if the result were not continually subject to 
modification by immigration and emigration, the population would be augmented 
daily by 746 persons. 

The number of emigrants in the quarter who left ports in the United Kingdom 
where emigration officers are stationed was 46,467.* The emigration, not only to 
the United States, but to all parts of the world, was less by nearly 12,000 than it 
had been in the same quarter of last year. To the United States there went 
28,853 persons, and to the Australian colonies 11,241. Less than a fourth part 
of the emigration to the United States was of English origin; the Irish element 
constituted more than a half; Scotchmen and foreigners the remainder. The 
number that embarked at Liverpool, and which included persons of various origin, 
was to that which sailed from all other ports in the proportion of 27 to 19. 

Prices, PAUPERISM, AND THE WEATHER.—The average price of consols was 
as low as 894. The price of wheat was 42s. 3d. per quarter, which is less than it 
was in the September quarter of 1863, and less by 14s. 7d. than it was in that 
of 1862. But beef and mutton showed no disposition to fall; and best potatoes 
at the Waterside Market, Southwark, were 5/. per ton, and were dearer than in the 
summer of 1863. 

During the thirty-nine days which closed the spring quarter, the weather was 
cold, and it continued cold for the first sixteen days of July. A warm period then 
set in, and lasted twenty-five days; but again a cold period, extending from the 
9th to the 28th of August, succeeded, during which, though the days were warm, 
the nights were very cold, almost to frost. Thereafter, warmth alternated with 
cold till the end of September. 

The most remarkable feature in the meteorology of the quarter is the low 
degree of humidity of the air in August; it was only 65, the average being 77, 
and saturation being represented by 100. There is no previous instance on record 
of a humidity in August less than 69. 

The mean temperature of the air in the quarter was 59°°4, which is slightly 
below the average. The pressure of the atmosphere was in excess in July and 
August, and slightly in defect in September. The rain-fall amounted to 4°5 in. 
in the three months, viz., 0°3 in. in July, the average being 2°7 in.; 1:4 in. in 
August, the average being 2:4in.; and 2°8 in. in September, the average being 
2°4in. The whole quantity was 3 in, below the average. 

In one instance only, viz., in 1847, has the fall of rain from the beginning 
of the year to the end of September been smaller in amount than it has been this 
year. 

And if the period of twenty-one months ending 30th September is adopted as 
the basis of comparison, it will be found that the period which terminated on that 
date in the present year is the driest on record. 

Mr. Glaisher, from whose remarks on the Greenwich observations the above 
facts are derived, adds: “The season was remarkable for its great dryness, par- 
ticularly in August ; for its ranges of temperature in that month, which extended 
in many inland places to 50°; and for its cold nights. Pastures were mostly bare 
at the end of that time; many ponds and wells dried up, and water sold in many 
places from 1d. to 3d. per bucket.” 





* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners : of 46,467 emigrants the origin was undistinguished in 1,465 
cases, which have been distributed by calculation. ’ 
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Consots, PRovistons, Paurerism, and TEMPERATURE, in each of the Nine 


Quarters ended 30th September, 1864. 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Average rae of ee per lb. at Prices of 
© denl 
Quarters nee Wheat and eee te nbeis “ork Ss aerven y Bveraee oF | Mean 
of . S Cag : the Number of Paupers 
. oe ee toy a Carcase), Regents) _ pelieved ou ihe Tem- 
ending hl es er | with the Mean Prices. poe last day of each week. | pera- 
England Waterside t 
Money). ue fure. 
ae Beef, Mutton. cect In-door. | Out-door. 

HOHE 2 Noy. | adid.| deed | ee. , 
30 Sept.// 932 | 56 10 | 4362 | 54~—7 [100—130] 119,592 | 789,914 | 58°7 
5¢ 64 115 
31 Dec. 933 | 48 2] 4—62 94—6$ | 9O—110] 132,663 | 907,493 | 45°0 
5h 6 100 

1863 
31 Mar.}}/ 924446 7] 4—62 | 5—7 |120—130] 143,661 | 948,212 | 42°6 
: 53 6 125 
30 June 934 | 46 2 | 43—61 43—6% | 110—130} 127,852 | 879,241 | 53°0 
| 5a 5 120 
30 Sept.||/ 93 | 45 7 | 45—6} | 483—63 | 70—105] 120,189 | 819,795 | 58°8 
58 54 87 
31 Dec. 923 4740 6 4—62 5—7 60—80 | 130,072 | 804,941 | 46°8 
3 6 70 
1864 
31 Mar.}| 91 40 4 | 44—623 | 534—7 55—70 | 139,606 | 855,728 | 37:9 
5a 64 62 
30 June|} 914 439 7 | 43—63 | 53—7 40—60 $122,717 | 785,825 | 53°1 
5 3 50 
30 Sept. 894 7 42 3 | 43—62 | 54—7 8O0—120] 115,698 | 739,341 |59°4 
5s 6% 100 





DEATHS ; AND THE STATE OF THE PuBLtic HeaLrH.—The deaths registered 


in the quarter were 112,133, of which 18,008 occurred in London; 18,831 in the 
west midland counties, which include Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire ; 18,159 in Cheshire and Lancashire ; 
12,508 in Yorkshire. Those four divisions are the most important, in respect to 
population, of the eleven groups of counties or parts of counties into which England 
and Wales are divided with a view to a general comparison of the returns. 

The total number of deaths was almost the same as that of the September 
quarter of last year, but considerably more than in that of 1862. But though the 
last two summer quarters present the same aggregate result, they do not exhibit 
the same uniformity in detail. The returns of the late summer, as compared with 
those of 1863, are heavier in London, the west midland counties, Monmouthshire, 
and Wales; lighter in the north-western counties, Yorkshire, Durham, North- 
umberland, Cumberland, and generally in other parts of England. In Suffolk the 
deaths declined from 1,850 to 1,425 ; in Cornwall from 2,037 to 1,680; in Glouces- 
tershire from 2,606 to 2,254; in Lincolnshire from 1,953 to 1,764. 

The annual rate of mortality for the quarter in England and Wales, was 
2°139 per cent., against 2°000 as the average. With the exception of the summer 
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of last year, the death-rate was higher than in any previous corresponding season 
since the cholera summer of 1854. 

The causes which operated to produce this excess were not confined to cities, 
but attacked town and country, and raised the deaths in both, in equal amounts, 
above their respective averages. The town and country rates of mortality were 
2°374 and 1°831 per cent., against their averages 2°253 and 1-718. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 of the Population in the Eleven 
Diwisions of England in the Ten Years 1851-60, and in the Winier, 
Spring and Summer Quarters of 1864. 
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Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in the 


Divisions. 7 l 3 
Ten Years, Winter ing Sum 
1851-60. | Quarter, 1864. Gute 1864. Quaties. 1864, 














Fs ALOMAR a balconies ae 23°63 30°88 23°53 24°06 
11. South-Eastern counties ....J| 19°55 24°18 19°41 18°66 K 
111. South Midland ,, w| 90°44 26°53 21°61 20°43 ; 
IV. Eastern counties ...0....0+0000- 20°58 24°51 21°25 19°05 i 
v. South-Western counties ....| 20°01 25°97 20°96 18°20 ; 
vi. West Midland _,, wa] sO 27-57 99°32 21°55 j 
vir. North Midland _,, ck, sO 25°84 i 21°45 19°23 : 
vit. North-Western _,, ahs 2p ok 30°97 | 24°76 23°22 ; 
TX. Worksite Auck.rice neccne 23°09 28°31 | 24°55 23°66 : 


x. Northern counties  ............ 21°99 25°18 21:95 7A le 
Xi. Moumouthelitve and Wales! 22-28 26°28 | 2297 20°17 





Annua Ratz of Mortaurry per Cent. in Town and Country Districts of ENGLanp in ~ 
each Quarter of the Years 1864-62. 
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Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. — 





: Area Population Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 
o in Statute : 
a ending M : 
9 1851. 1861. 1864. |.54 aq | 1863. | 1862. 
54-63. re 

















In 142 Districts, and 
56 Sub - districts, 
comprising the 


March | 2°974 | 2°678 | 2°705 | 2° 65am 


June....| 2°369 | 2°332 | 2°478 | 2°267 
3,287,151} 9,155,964 | 10,930,841 Jy coe”! 2-374 | 2-253 | 2°404 | 1-984 











Chief Towns........ . Dec.....| — | 2°441 | 2°462 | 2: 5255 
Year ....) — | 2°426 | 2°512 | 2° 358 
Year ....) — | 1°974 | 2°064 | 1: 200. 











In the remaining a 
aes eas March | 2°508 | 2°280 | 2°343 a 
1 5- June....| 2°110 | 2°023 | 2°102| 1-940 
and and Wales, ¢ | 34,037,732] 8,771,645 | 9,135,383 Sept. | 1°831 | 1°713 | 1°864 | 1°572 
comprising chiefly Der Bpilerer ne Ca all : 
Small Towns and | “" 


Country Parishes 





Note.—The three months J anuary, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the thre 
months April, May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year 92 days. For thi 
inequality a correction has been made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 an 
365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 
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The mortality is lowest in the summer quarter. This rule holds invariably in 
England in ordinary seasons, and only fails to assert itself when malignant cholera, 
favoured by the heat of summer, rages over the country. But it is matter of 
interest to notice in the above table, that while it obtained as usual in ten of the 
great divisions of the kingdom, the rule did not hold good in London, where the 
mortality of the summer quarter was 2°406 per cent., and exceeded that of the 
preceding spring, when it was 2°353. The undue prevalence of diarrhea or 
English cholera in London, from whatever cause it may arise, has made summer 
more fatal to children than spring. ‘The deaths from that disorder last quarter in 
the Metropolis were 2,210; and in the ten years 1851-60, it was much more fatal 
there than in any other division except the north-western counties, Cheshire and 
Lancashire. The districts of the cotton manufacture have suffered greatly in 
former times from the complaint in question ; and it may perhaps be accepted as a 
symptom of comparative exemption from it, and of improved sanitary condition, 
that the mortality per cent. was 2°322 against 2°476 in the spring months, 
Lancashire was at least as healthy as Yorkshire, in which the mortality of last 
summer was 2°366. 

The healthiest of all the divisions was the south-western counties (Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somersetshire), in which the death-rate 
was 1°820. It was but slightly higher (1°866) in the south-eastern portion of the 
island, or that which lies south of the Thames. From its minimum it ranged over 
the country, through various gradations, to its maximum, which was 2°406, and 
which prevailed in London. 

It may be presumed that emigration from the north-western counties during 
the continued depression of their staple industry has confined the registration of 
deaths in those parts within narrower limits than it would otherwise have attained. 
That cause has no doubt had its effect ; but the fact that the registration of births, 
simultaneously conducted, was not inactive, proves that it did not operate to an 
important extent. 

The summer quarter of 1860 was distinguished by its wet, its cold, its want of 
sunshine, and generally by what is known as “ bad weather ;”? it was distinguished 
also by a singularly low rate of mortality. In each month the mean temperature 
of the air was four degrees below its average, and 10 inches of rain fell. In the 
summer of the present year the monthly temperatures were near their averages ; 
the amount of rain was less than 5 inches; and extremes of diurnal temperature 
were suffered, which had not been experienced in 1860. This brief statement of 
differences of meteorological constitution in the two seasons probably does not 
embrace all the influences that were at work; and when the records of the two 
entire years are completed, both for England and Scotland, an examination of the 
facts in more detail will be instructive ; but the main result has been ascertained, 
and is sufficiently striking, namely, that under a higher but less uniform tem- 
perature, and an unusual defect of humidity, the deaths of last summer, which 
were 112,133, would have been only 89,336 under the rate of mortality that pre- 
vailed in 1860; and therefore 22,797 deaths occurred in England which would not 
have occurred if the season, in all its circumstances, had been as favourable to 
health as the summer of 1860. 

Glendale in Northumberland is a model district in statistical tables ; with Farn- 
borough, Bellingham, and Rothbury, it stands a monument of salubrity, to which a 
sanitarian immediately turns, when he seeks a comparison or would direct an aim. 
In the ten years 1851-60, the average mortality of Glendale was only 15 deaths to 
1,000 living. But the Registrar of Ford, one of its sub-districts, gives in his 
report a striking example of the natural advantages of a situation defeated by the 
apathy or ignorance of its inhabitants. When a village community abuses the 
patrimony which heaven has bestowed, and begins to suffer the effects, it is well 
if the minister, the surgeon, or other intelligent monitor, will step in to warn and 
advise. 
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Enetanp: — Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th June, 
1864-62; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th September, 


1864-62. 





1 Q 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th June, 
aetna Soa Wales) in 1861. 
(England an ales. 
(Eng Statute Acres. (Persons) "64, "62. 762. 
No. No No No. 


EnGLD.& WALES.... Totals| 37,324,883 [20,066,224 44,596 Pees 40,853 





‘i. LOndOn cance 77,997 | 2,803,989 | 7,694 7,790 7,209 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,66] 3,618 3,057 3,328 
11. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497 25159 2,092 1,976 
iv. Bastern, .s..adeacaa.P 35204,099. 4 1,142,580 1,699 1,661 1,551 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714] 3,583 3,607 3,042 
vt. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,568 | 5,373 D,o0r 4,950 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 Me 2,811 2,603 

vit. North-Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540] 7,147 7,000 6,401 
Fo oN OF SMILES he sicecsssivnns 32654,636 | 2,015,541 9 4,642 4,532 4,159 
K. INOTFENETN 5. 5.6kscseeere0- 3,492,322 8 1,151,572 f -2,866 2,750 2,590 


xt. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 2,884 2,796 2,494 













7 8 9 10 - ail 12 13 
BrrtuHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 80th September. 












(England and Wales.) 64 63 69 64 63 69 


No. No. No. No. No. No. e 
Enewp. & Waxes... Totals) 180,752 | 173,125 | 172,709 ]112,133 {112,384 92,381 









Te London wrvsveessesveerre: 24955 | 24,254 | 23,253 | 18,008 | 17,105 | 15,418 
11. South-Eastern ........ 
111. South Midland ........ 


LV... BASteb iN oiiisis.tcsscau ck 


15,553 | 14,877 | 14,068 
10,815 | 10,566 | 10,411 
95391 8,738 8,976 


9,067 | 9,080 | 7,340 
6,781 | 7,044 | 5,353 
5,532 | 6,014 | 4,692 


v. South-Western ........ 
vi. West Midland ........ 
vit. North Midland ........ 


14,515 | 14,426 | 14,173 
22,524 | 21,566 | 21,488 
11,314 | 10,862 | 11,163 


13,83 b.j1h3, LOS eG 
6,371 | 6,908! 5,328 


vitt. North-Western ........ 
TX. YOrksinre: .. os. 
x. INorthverl “Gosbe es ck 


28,199 | 26,679 | 28,029 
19,927 | 18,837 | 18,887 
11,996 | 11,200 | 11,046 


18,159 | 18,700 | 15,291 
12,508 | 12,7815 10, Tor 

6,500 | 6,820] 5,458 
xr. Monmthsh. & Wales 


11,563 | 11,120 | 11,215 | 6,904] 6,042] 5,592 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


By James GLAISHER, EsqQ., F.R.S., Sc., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


For a period of 39 days preceding the close of the last quarter there was an 
average daily deficiency of 243° of temperature, and the present quarter opened 
with a continuation of the same weather, with somewhat increased intensity ; the 
deficiency of temperature to the middle of July being as large as 3° daily on the 
average. On the 17th July a warm period set in and continued for 25 days, and 
the daily temperature was in excess to 34°; this was succeeded by 20 days of very 
cold weather, viz., from 9th August to 28th August, whose average daily tem- 
perature was 4° in defect; and it is remarkable that this deficiency of temperature 
fell on the nights only, the days were of their average warmth, but the nights were 
very cold, causing the extremes of temperature to range from great heat by day to 
almost frost at night, and quite to frost on vegetation. A period of 12 days 
followed of warmth, the average daily temperature being 23° in excess; then the 
10 days from September 10th to 20th, the temperature of the air was daily 
2° below their average values, and the last 10 days of the quarter were in excess to 
12° daily. 


The mean temperature of July was 613°, being 3° above the average of the 
preceding 23 years, and but slightly different from that in 1863. 


The mean temperature of August was 59°-6, being 1°-8 below the average of 
the preceding 23 years, and 1°°8 colder than in 1863. 


The mean temperature of September was 56°°9, being of the same value as the 
average of preceding 23 years, and exactly the same as in 1863. 


The temperature of the air increased from June to July by 3° or 4° generally 
over the country. August was colder than July by 2° generally; and the decline 
of temperature from August to September was from 1° to 3° at most places. 


The mean high day temperatures in the months of July, August, and 
September were 51°3, 72°°8, and 67°:3, being 1°-7 above in July, and of the same 
values as the average in August and September. 


The mean low might temperatures in the months of July, August, and 
September were 51°-2, 48°-5, and 49°-1, being 1°-7 below in July, 4°-8, below in 
August, and 07:3 above in September. 


Therefore the days were of a little higher than their average temperature in 
July, of the same as their averages in August and September, whilst the nights in 
July were a little lower than the average temperature, were remarkably cold 
in August, and differed but little from their averages in September. 


The mean temperature of the dew points were 2°-1, 6°-3, and 1°2 below their 
respective average. That in August was 47°°8. The lowest before recorded was 
51°8 on two or three occasions. 


The degree of humidity of the air was very remarkable; it was 76, 65, and 77 
for these three months; the averages are 76, 77, and 81, saturation being repre- 
sented by 100. There is no other instance on record in the month of August of a 
humidity less than 69, which took place in 1849. In 1848 it was as high as 85. 
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August, and slightly in defect in September. 
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The pressure of the atmosphere was in excess in the months of July and 


It increased from June to July by 


0:02 inch at southern, increasing gradually in amount to 0°14 inch at northern 
stations ; increased at all places from 0°06 inch to 0-08 inch from July to August, 
and decreased from August to September by 0O°1 inch at southern stations, to 
0°3 inch nearly at northern stations. 


September. 


The fall of rain was in défect in July and August, and slightly in excess in 


It was 0°3 inch in July, being 2°4 inches in defect; 1°4 inch in 


August, being 1°0 inch deficient; and 2°8 inches in September, being 0°4 inch 
in excess. 


to 7 inches in 1828. 


In July, 1863, the fall was 0-9 inch ; 1856 was 0°9 inch; 1847 was 0°7 inch ; 
1855 was 0°3 inch; 1832 was 0°7 inch; 1825 was O°1 inch; and in 1818 was 
0°8 inch. In all other Julys since 1815, the fall has exceeded 1 inch, and amounted 


In August the fall in ten instances back to 1815, was 


less than in this year; the smallest was 0:1 inch in 1818, and 0-4 inch in 
Sig. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich in the three months ending 
August, constituting the three summer months, was 59°°6, being 0°°5 below the 
average of the preceding 93 years. 
























































Temperature of . Weight 
oe of Vapour 
ina 
2 f ~ & 
as cae Dew Air— ~ Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation.f point, | Daily Range. Vagem. of Air. 
1864. $$ ff —___________ | —_________' Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from TOs. from from 
a, | Aver- | Aver- ver- Aver- ver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean age of Mean age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean age of 
93 23 23 23 23 23 23 
Years.| Years. Years Years. Years Years Years. 
o | o-| © fo Lents (se ey oF o Fit met ees 
July cease 61°S | +0°4! +0°2 § 56°38 | —1°OF 51°6 | —2Q°hf 24:1 | +3°4) 64°1 | -382 |—-0329 4°2 | —0°4 
NOD eevee 59°6 | —1‘1| —1°8 f 53°3 | —4:27 47°8 | —6°3p 24°3 | +4°8f 63°8 | -383 |—"0899 3°7 |'—1-:0 
Sept. .| 56°9 | +0°5 0:0 § 53°2 | —O°6f 49°7 | —1°27 18°2 | —O°3 60°6 § °357 |—-0229 4:0 | —0-2 
Mean...... 59°41} --O'l] —O°5 § 54°3 | —1°99 49°7 | —3°37 22°2 | 42°67 62°8 | °357 |—-048] 4:9 | —0°5 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ‘ : 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. cei Number of Nights 
1864. zontal it was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from ran ae ee ce Be- Read- | Read- 
Aver- Aver- ver- ver-} of the or | tween ing | in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Men age of Amnt age off Air. |below| 30° ey Tat ae 
2e 23 23 47 30°. | and * Night.) Night. 
Years. Years Years Years. 40°, 
Tass Tite: [Git lp Giro dan Te, Ih Mites ° | 0 
SULLY) sence 70 | — 6 $29°856/+:0557 529] + ] 0°38 | —2°49 217 0 8 23 § 35°8 | 57°7 
UO Seer 65 —12 $29°918/+:129f 5838) + 59% 1:°4]—1:08 195 4, 12 15 §.97-2 | 54°29 
SEpterceuree 77 | — 4 129°777 |—042] 5838 | =~ 1 Pf 2°38 )+0°48 238 il 10 19 } 29-0 } 62:0 
aK Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum fowest! Highst 
Mean......) 71 | — 7 §29°850/|+°047) 582 | + 29 4°51)-—3°0% 215 5 30 BY § 27°22 | 62-0 














Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 


the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Eneiann :—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1864. 





i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Mean : : Mean | Mean 
. Pressure of Highs ab py Tact ae Range Monthly} Daily ae Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading) Reading | of Tem- Range | Range eit | Deoree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |peraturey  5¢ of | Perature) oe tty. 
STATIONS. aie f Thermo-|Thermo-| inthe f pon. | Tem. | % the midity. 


Ue 


the Sea. | | servers | Craneto®: perature.|perature. 
in ° ° fe} ° fo} ce) 9 
Guernsey ........s-.: 29°60 1 72-5 |-50°O |-22.°5 1 26-0 oF (53 85 
Ventnor .2....0ciec00s 29-668 | 72:0 | 45°0 | 27:0 | 33°3 | 10°0 | 60°8 77 
Barnstaple ............ 29596 | 86°0 | 40°0 | 46°0 | 36°5 | 18°5 | 60°0 81 
Royal Observatory | 29°658 | 88°6 | 38°1 | 50°5 | 41°6 | 22°2 | 59:4 |] 71 
Raystiing secs. sia. 29-686 | 86°9 | 36°1 | 50°8 § 42°8 | 22°8 | 58°9 70 
Lampeter ............ 29°665 | — — — — | 23°2 | 57:2 | 84 
Worwich).Jccccnvess 29-622 1. 83.-°7 | 40 So 41-2 1. 34°3"1 15 °6 | 59°6 75 
Diss (Norfolk) ....| 29°666 | 88°5 | 32°5 | 56°0 | 46°7 | 23-0 | 59°8 75 
Liverpool ............ 29-668 | 76°8 | 44°38. | 32°0 | 24°3 } 10°4 | 57 °8 74 
Belvoir Castle. ....| 29°538.| 85°0 | 33°0 | 52°0 [ 42°3 | 21°2 | 57°5 77 
Wakefield ............ 29-595 | S27 Wourd 1.92 4-1 40°07 | 2E°O | 57 °4 82 
Stonyhurst............ 29 582 | 80:0 | 36°0 | 44°0 | 37°9 | 17°7 | 54:9 82 
bil, eee ine 29 -S6F | 80°0° | 35°35 | 44°5 135-0 | 15°S — — 
Worthwhiclas ...' 29-082. |- 75-5 137-074-385 | S2°6 | 1351 53°7 Vé 
10 il 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
: Mean 
NAMES 
: : Amount 
OF ‘Moan Relative Proportion of of Number 
STATIONS. atinated |S "Clow. nes oo, anos 
Sremenr Ne le BU Sie ak We it fell. meoe 

in. 

GOS ISEy ieuctinal ie 8 6 6. 1 11 3°8 34 8-0 
WEGEHOE ori aacsccnnss —: 2 8 S ea — a7 3°6 
Barnstaple ............ — 5 6 Z 13 ‘1 4] 7 +4 
RoyalObservatory| 0°2 6 4 9 | 12 6°0 24 4°4 
FRO VSEOIN: gsssenssass — 9 2 a i 5:1 34 23 
Lampeter ......s.00- 0°5 5 6 ae te 4°8 = — 
INOEWEON Ges ceccccsvwaes 1°4 — fF — | sh — 5°8 31 3 °6 
Diss (Norfolk) ....| 1°6 4 5 4 113 5:0 27 2.°9 
Liverpool ........... _ 5 4449 As 5 °6 = — 
Belvoir Castle .... 1°4 6 2 8 15 Ay 21 2°6 
Wakefield ............ 1°8 6 3 7 15 5°6 40 3°9 
Stonyhurst............ 0°6 6 4 7 | 14 6°7 53 10°0 
OM eae zens ds oesk — 4 7 7 13 — 35 4°0 
North Shields .... 19 8 4 6 Ts 54 54 4°0 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER © 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


Birtus.—27,063 births were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
30th September, 1864, being in the annual proportion of 347 births in every 
10,000 of the estimated population. This is the highest birth-rate which Scotland 
has ever exhibited during the corresponding quarter of the nine previous years, and 
is greatly above the mean average birth-rate of the quarter, which is only at the 
rate of 332 births in every 10,000 persons. 

The town and rural districts exhibited the usual difference in the proportion of 
the births. Accordingly, the 126 town districts (which embrace all the towns with 
populations of 2,000 and upwards), registered 15,616 births, while the 884 rural 
districts (embracing the remainder of the population of Scotland), registered 
11,447 births; thus indicating an annual proportion of 377 births in every 10,000 
persons in the town districts, but only 313 births in a like population in the rural 
districts. 

Of the 27,063 births, 24,351 were legitimate, and 2,712 illegitimate ; being in 
the proportion of one illegitimate in every 9°9 births, or 10 per cent. of the births 
illegitimate. During the past quarter, the proportion of illegitimate births in the 
town and rural districts was exactly the same, viz., 10 per cent. of the total 
births. Table I. exhibits the proportion of the illegitimate births in the several 
divisions and counties of Scotland, and generally accords with previous returns, the 
counties included in the north-eastern and southern divisions of Scotland exhibiting 
a much higher proportion of illegitimate births than any of the other divisions. 
Thus, while in the northern and north-western divisions respectively, only 6°7 and 
6 per cent. of the births were illegitimate, and in the south-western division, the 
great centre of manufactures and mining, only 8°7 per cent. were illegitimate, 14°2 
per cent. of the births were illegitimate in the southern, and 146 per cent. in the 
north-eastern division. 

Of the children born during the quarter, 183,922 were boys, and 13,141 girls ; 
being in the proportion of 106 boys for every 100 girls. 9,135 births were re- 
gistered during July, 9,246 during August, and 8,682 during September, 


Taste I.—Rates per Cent. of the Lilegitimate Births in the Divisions and Counties 
of Scotland during the Quarter ending 30th September, 1864. 


























Per Per Per 
Divisions. Counties. oe Counties. a. Counties. are ae 
timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 
Shetland: ....) 5°6 | Forfar _,....... 13°7 | Lanark........ 8°3 
Norther i. Orkney a8 6°2 SUM psinacentets 11°5 | Linlithgow, 9°8 
North-Western] 6°o | Caithness ...| 8°6 | Fife ............ 6°9 | Edinburgh || 99 
wc | Sutherland....|. 4°7 | Kainross........ 13°2 | Haddington] 7:0 
North-Eastern | 14°6 ase Hat : | Berwick . 69 
East Midland ..! r1‘o Cromarty Ma ae ey ee 59 | Peebles........ 9°4 
<3 4 | borerness sx.) 63 Starling 5c: o6 “TNelkirk <..5. 2°1 
West Midland.) 8°6 INLET bc caviasgen 11°3. | Dumbarton..| 8°7 | Roxburgh .J 13°0 
South-Western] 8°7 } Elgin ........... TAR Tp aro ghar 7°0 | Dumfries ....} 12°8 
, oe vcs? AE SAOTT ech arceee 169 MeBUte” cit 4*r | Kirkeud- { 
South-Hastern.| 9*2 Aberdeen ....| 14°5 1 Renfrew........ 8°7 | bright .. ue 
Southern ........ 14°2.-| Kincardinewed) 02°79. Jad tincnnscitn 10°6 | Wigtown ....| 19°2 
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DEATHS.—16,131 deaths were registered in Scotland during the quarter ending 
30th September, 1864, being in the annual proportion of 206 deaths in every 
10,000 persons of the estimated population. The average proportion of deaths during 
that quarter for the nine previous years was only 184 in every 10,000 persons, so 
that the mortality during the past quarter, like that of the previous one, has been 
excessively high. 

Rather more than the usual difference in the mortality in the town and rural 
districts was observed. Thus, in the 126 town districts (embracing all the towns 
with populations exceeding 2,000 persons), 10,417 deaths were registered ; whereas 
in the 884 rural districts (including the rest of Scotland), only 5,714 deaths 
occurred ; giving the high proportion for the quarter of 251 deaths in every 10,000 
persons in the towns ; but only 156 deaths in a like population in the rural districts. 

5,461 deaths were registered in July, 5,608 in August, and 5,062 in September ; 
thus giving the proportion of 176 deaths daily during July, 181 daily during 
August, and 169 daily during September. 

INCREASE OF THE PopunatTion.—As the births numbered 27,063, and the 
deaths 16,131, the natural increase of the population during the quarter, through 
the excess of births over deaths, amounted to 10,932 persons. From a return fur- 
nished to the Registrar-General by the Emigration Commissioners, it appears that 
46,467 persons emigrated from the ports of Great Britain and Ireland during the 
quarter ending 30th September, 1864. Of these 4,757 were ascertained to have 
been of Scottish origin ; and if 154 be added to that number as the proportion of 
persons whose origin was not ascertained, the total ascertained Scottish emigrants 
during the quarter would amount to 4,911 persons. That number deducted from 
the excess of births over deaths would leave 6,021 as the increase of the population 
during the quarter, making no allowance, however, for migration to England or 
Ireland, nor for drafts to the army, navy, and merchant shipping. 


Taste I].—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and in the 
Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 30th September, 1864, 
and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of Illegitimate 
Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 




















Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Ce Estimated, Ratio. Per Ratio. 
aoe seme | Number. - One in | Number. | One in 
1861. 1864. ; Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND lessees 3,062,294 | 3,118,701 127,063 | 3°47 | 28 | 2,712 | 100 | 9°9 











126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,656,132115,616 | 3-77 | 26 [1,563 | s0‘o | 9-9 
884 rural ,, 1,458,419 | 1,462,569] 11,447 | 3°13 | 381 | 1,149 | 10°0 | 9°9 























Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
ae Ratio. P Ratio. 
gens pone Number. io One in } Number. | © ig One in 
1861. 1864. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND... sHencccinvos 3,062,294 | 3,118,701 416,131 | 2°06 4A, 4,993 | 0°64 156 


ey 
—_—— | | lao a ies 


126 town districts | 1,603,875 | 1,656,182 }10,417 | 2°51 39 | 3,546 | 0°85 116 
884 rural __,, 1,458,419 | 1,462,569} 5,714 | 1°56 64 1,447 | 0°39 252 


| em pe 2 RR A OPE IF EE ET DAP ETO RA LIEB REE SE ILE BL COE ELEN IPE LINE ITP E ETM ET FSIS ME LESLIE PT BEET ED I AE SN." TTT BS TILES IDO ETE I POEL TOC OTITIS 
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Taste I1I].—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
each Quarter of the Years 








1855. 1856. 





Per 


Per Per 
Number. Ror Number. Cant. 











lst Quarter— 
BUTTS 2 acc. 19,605 | 2°64 | 25,129 
Deaths........ 19,559 | 2°64 16,018 | 2°15 





26,010 
16,684 | 2°22 


26,022 | 3°45 | 25,988 
17,321 | 2°29 | 17,102 


Marriages ..| 3,931 | 0°53 | 4,499 | 0°60 | 4,988 | 0°66 | 4,486 | o-s9 | 4,890 
2nd Quarter— 

Births ....... 25,402 | 3°43 | 26,848 | 3°60 | 27,381 | 3-65 |27,846 | 3°69 | 28,510 

Deaths........ 15,324 | 2°06 [14,684 | 1°97 | 15,526 | 2°07 |15,657 | 2°07 115,653 

Marriages ..| 5,181 | 0°69 | 5,241 | o°70 | 5,485 | 0°72 | 4,927 | 0°65 | 5,150 

Births ........ 23,818 24,636 24,856 | 3°31 124,905 | 3°30 125,956 


14,713 | 1°96 114,012 | 1°85 |13,340 


3°28 
Deaths........] 12,968 | 1°75 |12,861 
0°56 4,470 | o'59 | 4,081 | o754 | 4,626 


Marriages ..| 4,195 4,549 
Ath Quarter— 
Births ........ 24,524 3°Qi 25,208 
Deaths a aaciione 14,153 Y Tor 14,966 
Marriages .. 6,423 | 0°86 6,451 


25,168 | 3°35 | 25,245 | 3°34 | 26,089 
14,983 | 2°00 [16,549 | 2°19 | 15,619 
6,476 | 0°86 | 6,161 | o°81 | 6,535 


3rd Quarter— 
3°38 

2°00 
0°86 

Year— 


Population.| 2,962,500 25979,855 


oO RW 

Ant w 

eK NO 
ey 





Births ........ 93,349 | 3°15 $101,821] 3°41 $103,415] 3-45 1104,018| 3°45 [106,543 


MarriaGEs.—4,993 marriages were registered in Scotland during the third 
quarter of the year 1864, being in the annual proportion of 64 marriages in every 
10,000 persons of the estimated population. This is a proportion greatly above the 
average of the quarter during the nine previous years, which only gives a proportion 
of 58 marriages in every 10,000 persons, This high proportion of marriages speaks 
well for the general commercial prosperity of the country; though it must also be 
taken into account that the high mortality which has prevailed during the whole of 
the year, by making way for new families, would also tend to increase the number 
of marriages. 

The increase in the proportion of marriages was most remarkable in the towns. 
Thus, in the 126 town districts 3,546 marriages were recorded, but only 1,447 


in the 884 rural districts ;—thus indicating a marriage-rate in the towns equal 


to 85 marriages in every 10,000 persons of the estimated population, but only 
39 marriages in an equal population in the rural districts. 

HEALTH OF THE PopuLaTIoN.—To whatever cause it may be attributed, the 
health of the population has been below the average, while the amount of sickness 
and the proportion of deaths have been high, and seem to be on the increase. The 
increase of sickness and of death seems to have been most marked in the town dis- 
tricts; it has not, however, been confined to the past quarter, but has extended to 
every month of the present year. This increase, so far as it can be traced, has not 
been caused by the special prevalence of any epidemic, but by the general increase 


1858. 1859. 


2399 7;210 | 3,014,565 | 3,031,921 










Per | 
Number. ea. Number. Cent. | 


3°51 | 
Deaths........ 62,004 | 2°09 | 58,529] 1°96 | 61,906| 2°06 | 63,539) 2°10 | 61,714] 2°03 7 
Marriages ..| 19,680 | 0°66 | 20,740] 0°69 | 21,369] or71 | 19,655| 0°65 | 21,201] 0°69 | 
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855 to 1864 inclusive. 








1861. 





1862. 





1863. 





1864. 












e€ Per 


Per : Per 
Number. Cent. Number. Cent. Number. Cont. 





S Per Per 
Number. Genk. Number. Conk: 














_ ee 











27,118 | 3°55 $25,425 | 2°31 127,107 | 3°51 
20,223 | 2°6s 117,929 | 2°33 | 19,412 | 3-51 
4,802 | 0°63 | 4,619 | o'60 | 4,750 | 0°61 


26,729 | 3°44 128,177 | 3°61 
19,227 | 2°47 122,576 | 2°89 
5,090 | 0°65 | 5,333 | 0°68 


SS ES SS SS ESSE SEE SS CRESTS 
28,292 | 3°71 | 29,200 | 3°80 | 28,745 | 3°73 §29,651 | 3°82 | 29,992 | 3°84 


18,182 | 2°38 |15,934 | 2°07 [17,882 | 2°25 $17,947 | 2°31 118,445 | 2°36 
5,329 | 0°69 | 5,310 | 0°69 | 5,172 | 0°67 | 5,557 | o°71 | 5,710 | 0°73 


ES —eEeEeEeEeEEEeE—————————————EE——————————EEEESS 
24,914 | 3°26 


13,875 | 1°82 
4,514 | 0°59 


26,146 | 3°41 | 25,798 | 3°34 § 26,362 | 3°40 127,063 | 3°47 
13,402 | 1-74 114,227 | 1°84 116,249 | 2-09 116,181 | 2°06 
4,463 | 0°58 1 4,558 | o'59 | 4,863 | 0°62 § 4,993 | 0°64 


15,890 | 2°08 | 15,022 | 1°95 116,145 | 2°09 117,998 | 2°32 — — 
6,580 | 0°86 | 6,436 | 0°84 | 6,066 | 0°78 | 6,577 | 0°84 —_ _ 


330495277 


25,305 | 3°31 Ee 3°42 | 25,484 | 3°30 | 26,583 | 3°42 — — 
| 3,101,345 3,118,701 





3,066,633 | 3,083,989 


105,629 | 3°46 }107,036| 3-49 [107,138) 3°47 }109,325| 3°52 | — | — 

S,170 | 2°23 | 62,287 | 2°03 167,159 | 2°17 | 71,421) 2°30 — — 

21,225 | 0°69 | 20,828] 0°67 | 20,544] 0°66 | 22,087| o71 | — | — 
‘ | 





for a few years back, its probable causes merit a searching inquiry. 
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roportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 


lst Quarter- 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 


2nd Quarter— 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 


3rd Quarter— 
Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 


4th Quarter— 
Births 
Deaths | 
Marriages 


Year— 
Population 


Births 
Deaths 
Marriages 


of deaths from all diseases ; and as the mortality seems to have been on the increase 


WEATHER.—The weather has been in many respects anomalous, and presented a 





striking contrast to that which has prevailed over Scotland for some years back. 
During the first ten days of July, cold east winds prevailed, and exhibited the 
striking fact, that they commenced daily shortly after the sun rose, increased in 
strength till about three o’clock, died away to a perfect calm in the evening, and 
continued calm during the night. From the 11th till the close of July, the days 
were delightfully warm, the thermometer rising frequently above 80° during the 
greatest warmth of the day between the 17th and 23rd. During August the weather 
was delightful, and unlike many Augusts which preceded it, was a dry, warm 
month. In almost all the southern half of Scotland not a drop of rain fell till the 
last two days of the month. The temperature, however, never attained the same 
height as in July, thus presenting the anomaly, in Scotland, of July being the 
warmest month. 

The mean barometric pressure, corrected and reduced to the sea level, was 29°934 
inches during July, 30°018 inches during August, and 29°731 inches during Sep- 
tember. The mean temperature of the quarter was 54°°5,—being 56°°7 in July, 
54°-4 in August, and 52°°4 in September. The mean daiiy range of temperature 
amounted to 14°-7 during July, to 16°1 in August, and to 13°°8 in September, 


7 
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Scortanp:—Marriacus, Birrus, and Deatus Registered in the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1864. 





POPULATION, 
1861. 





DIVISIONS. AREA 
in 
Statute Acres. 





Births. Deaths. 







(Scotland) 
(Persons.) 






No. 


SCOTLAND. -..:dnsinee Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 







2,7003. }1,60131 










t, INOFIhGhe 4.c.000084 2,261,622 130,422 919 542 
11. North-Western ........ 45739,876 167,329 1,223 650 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254.2.9)594 366,783 Agl23 1,459 
Iv. East Midland _........} 2,790,492 523,822 4,416 2,893 
v. West Midland. ........ 2,693,176 242,507 1,879 1,184 
vi. South-Western ........ 1,462,397 | 1,008,253 10,215 6,465 
vir. South-Eastern ........ i,192,524 408,962 3,687 2045 
Waits, SouGheri °%.... sss 2,069,696 214,216 1,601 893 








No, III.—_IRELAND. 


MARRIAGES IN THE QUARTER ENDED 380TH JUNE, 1864; 
AND BIRTHS anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER ENDED 


30TH SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


This return includes the number of BrrtHs and DEATHS registered in the 718 
Registrars’ districts of Ireland during the months of July, August, and September ; 
and the number of MarriaGeEs registered during the months of April, May, and June, 
1864. These districts are co-extensive with the dispensary districts of the several 
Poor Law Unions. : 

MaARrRIAGES.— The number of marriages vegistered in Ireland during the three 
months ending the 30th of June last, amounted to 6,029, being equal to an annual 
rate of 1 marriage to every 240 of the population. ‘The number returned during 
the previous quarter amounted to 9,578, which afforded an annual ratio of 1 in © 
every 151 of the population. Although it is probable that many of the marriages 
may not have been registered during either period, still the great disproportion 
between the numbers may be readily accounted for by the fact that the greater 
proportion of Reman Catholic marriages take place before the Lenten season. As 
has been stated in the return for the preceding quarter, the districts for the 
registration of marriages under the Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 81, differed from the 
districts for the registration of marriages, under the Act 26 and 27 Vict., cap. 90. 
The Registrar-General has, with the sanction of His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, 
arranged that from the first day of July last the districts shall be coextensive. 
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Brrrus.—The number of births registered during the quarter ending September 
the 30th was 33,892, representing an annual ratio of 1 in 43 of the population, 
according to the Census of 1861. The number returned during the first quarter of 
' the year amounted to 30,330, or an annual ratio of 1 in 48 of the population ;* 
and the number returned during the second quarter amounted to 38,701, or an 
annual birth-rate of 1 in 37. 

The total number of births, therefore, registered in Ireland during the first 
three quarters of the year amounted to 102,923, yielding an annual ratio of 1 in 42 
of the population, according to the Census of 1861. 

Deatrus.—The number of deaths registered during the quarter ending the 30th 
of September last was 19,259, or an annual ratio of 1 death in every 75 of the popula- 
tion in 1861.* The number registered during the first quarter of the year amounted 
to 28,540, or an annual death-rate of 1 in 51;° and the number registered during 
the quarter ending the 30th of June amounted to 24,448, or 1 in 59 per annum. 

The total number of deaths registered during the nine months from the Ist of 
January to the 30th of September, 1864, amounted to 72,247, being equal to an 
annual ratio of 1 death in every 60 of the population in 1861.* 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.—The following meteorological observations, 
taken at the Ordnance Survey Office,} Phoenix Park, Dublin, during the months of 
July, August, and September, 1864, have been furnished by Captain Wilkinson, R.E., 
‘by direction of the Superintendent of the Ordnance Survey. 

The mean height of the barometer for the quarter was 29°804 inches; the 
highest reading was 30°371 inches, which occurred on August 15th, at 9°30 a.M., 
the wind H.S.E.; the minimum reading (29°081 inches) was on September 16th, 
at 3°30 P.M., with a southerly wind blowing at the time. 

The mean temperature during the three months was 57°8°; the maximum 
height of the mercury (81°4°) was in August, and the minimum (33°0°) was also in 
August. The mean of the dry bulb for the quarter was 58°8°; the mean for the 
month of July being 61:6°; for August 58°7°; and for September 56°2°. The 
rainfall during the quarter measured only 3°566 inches, being less than one-half 
the fall during the corresponding quarter in 1863, which was 7°591 inches. The 
prevailing winds during the three months were westerly and south-westerly. 

During the three months the wind blew on7 days from the north, 11 days from 
the north-east, 10 days from the east, 1 day from the south-east, 6 days from the south, 
27 days from the south-west, 24 days from the west, and 6 days from the north-west. 

July.—During this month the mean height of the barometer was 29-796 inches ; 
the highest reading (30°097 inches) occurred on the 7th at 9°30 P.m., the wind 
N.W.; the lowest reading (29°304 inches) was on the 2nd at 3°30 P.Mm., the wind 
at the time blowing from the west. The mean temperature of the month was 60°6°. 
80:9° to 40°5°); the 18th was the warmest day, and the 18th was the coldest. 
The greatest rainfall in 24 hours (‘272 inch) was on the 2nd. Rain fell on 9 days. 
The greatest amount of ozone (7) was on the 2nd, and the least amount (1) was on 
the 19th and 26th; the mean ozone fur the month was °2. 

August.—The mean height of the barometer during the month of August 
was 29°936 inches; the maximum reading (30°371 inches) was on the 15th at 
9°30 a.m., the wind E.S.E.; the minimum (29°383) was on the 30th at 9°30 P.m., 
the wind S.W. The mean height of the thermometer was 57°E°, varying from 
81:4° to 33°; the warmest day was on the 14th, and the coldest was on the 21st. 
The greatest rainfall in 24: hours (‘314 inch) was on the 27th ; it rained on 13 days. 
The greatest amount of ozone (9) was on the 27th; the least amount (0) was on the 
11; the mean for the month was °3. 

On the 21st, the minimum temperature on the grass was 287° (nearly 34 degrees 
of frost), and the maximum in the sun’s rays was 842°, thus showing a range for 
the day of 55°5. 








* According to the Census of 1861. 
+ Latitude 53° 21’ 44/65 north. Longitude 6° 21' 6:35 west. Height 


above the sea, 158°8 feet. 
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September.—The mean height of the barometer during this month was 29°679 
inches; the highest reading (30°240 inches) was on the 28th, at 9°30 p.., it being 
at the time “calm;” the lowest reading (29-081 inches) was on the 16th, at 
3°30 p.m., the wind blowing from the south. The mean temperature was 55:8°, 
varying from 71:2° to 37:4°; the warmest day was on the 6th, and the coldest 
night was on the 15th; the maximum heat in the sun (90°5°) was on the 26th, 
and the minimum on the grass (33°3) was on the 15. The greatest rainfall in 
24. hours was ‘379 of an inch; it rained on 22 days. The maximum amount of 
ozone was ‘8; the minimum was °2, and the mean for the month was °4. 


Meteorological Observations taken at the Ordnance Survey Office, Pheeniz Park, 
Dublin. 













































































1864. Barometer. Thermometer. Rain- 
Months. Maximum.| Minimum.| Mean. { Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. ee 
Inches. Inches. Inches. ° ° aaa ° Inches. 
sf ulyio. Greenies 30°097 | 29°304 | 29°796 80°9 40°5 60°6 61°6 “964 
AUGUAE —. gasee 30°371 | 29°383 | 29°936 81°4 33°0 571 58°7 | 1°301 
September ....| 30°240 | 29°081 | 29°679 71°2 37°4 55°8 56°2 | 1°301 
a Ales WEIR AoRetr wens aDMeYR SOC E eee e Peers Total. 
Mean ......., 30°2386 | 29°256 | 29°804 77°8 37°0 57°8 58'°8 | 3°566 
Direction of the Wind at 9°30 A.M. 
1864. SEOs 
ae Number of Days the Wind blew from the 
Months. N. NE. E. S.E. S. S.W. Ww. N.W. 
ob WILY ceintarsoaasts 2 ré BF — 3 6 10 2 
AUSUBT. iin 4, 3 vi — 2 6 6 3 
September .... : 1 2 1 1 15 8 1 
Total .w<:.. 7 11 10 1 6 27 24 6 


EEE LS PE PE SE LT ELE PSE RT EE TS SE I AS PT ES LE IE STEEN BI DPSS SICA IA EERE SE OD 


CoMPaRISON OF RuesuLTs BY DrvisIons.—Births.—Comparing one division 
with another as to the number of births registered in proportion to their population 
in 1861;* the following is the result for the quarter of the year ending 
30th September last :—The “ Eastern” division ranks first, with an annual ratio 
of 1 in 39; the other divisions come in the following order :—The “ North- 
Eastern,” 1 in 40; the “ South-Western,” 1 in 42 3 the “ Western,” 1 in 48 ; 
the “South-Eastern,” 1 in 44; the ‘“ North-Midland,” 1 in 46; the South- 
Midland,” 1 in 48; and the “ North-Western,” 1 in 49. 

Taking the number of births registered during the nine months ending 
30th September last, the divisions range thus as to annual birth rate :—The 
“ South-Western,” 1 in 87; the North-Eastern” and the “ South-Eastern,” 
1 in 40 each; the “ Hastern,” 1 in 41; the « South-Midland,’” 1 in 45; the 
: ga 1 in 46 ; the “ North Midland,” 1 in 47; and the “ North-Western,” 

in 49. 

; The following statement shows the annual birth-rate and the order of the 
eight divisions for the quarters ending 31st March, 30th June, and 30th 
September, respectively, and for the three quarters taken together :— 


— 





* According to the Census. 
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Quarter ending | Nine Months 





i ending 

81st March, 30th June, | 30th September, | 80th September, 
1864. 1864. 1864. ; 1864. 
1. South-Western... 1 in 39 1 in 32 1 in 42 1 in 87 
11. South-Eastern .... » 42 » 30 » 44: 5 40 
111. South Midland .... » 48 ek » 48 3» 45 
Iv. North Eastern .... » 48 » ot » 40 » 40 
Vv. Hastern: .:.....0...000. » 48 coy <5 789 » 4 
vi. North Midland... eS: ae: » 46 sy Ae 
Wii. Westerms ...0...... 7 OO 3 ae 3 48 » 46 
vit. North-Western... » 06 » 4d punee » 49 





Deaths.—Comparing the divisions, with regard to the number of deaths 
registered in each during the quarter ending 30th September last, in proportion to 
the population therein in 1861 ;* the following is the result :—The “Eastern ” 
ranks first, with an annual ratio of 1 in 64; the others follow thus :—The “ South- 
Eastern,” 1 in 67 ; the “‘ North-Eastern,” 1 in 69; the “ South-Western,” 1 in 73; 
the “South Midland,” 1 in 74; the North-Western,” 1 in 82; the “North 
Midland,” 1 in 92; and the “ Western,” 1 in 100. 





Death-rate, Quarter ending Nine Months 


ending 

31st March, 30th June, | 30th September, | 30th September, 

1864. 1864. 1864. 

1. South-Eastern .... 1 in 43 1 in 50 1 in 67 1 in 52 
tr. Bagster i. wccctses » Ad » D4 » 04 A be 
mi. North-Eastern .... » 46 ay Oe » 69 » o4 
tv. South Midland. .... »». BO » 60 9 eS Do 
v. South-Western... » 63 », 60 phe spcis Ob 
vi. North-Western.... 33) LOO ng uk 5 Se Ree 
vit. North Midland.... 9) DS Pee i 1 92 here)” 
vir. Western ............ 3 sr Poe » 100 . 78 





No. IV.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacezs, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1864; and 
Brratus and Deatus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1864, 


ED 

















AREA POPULATION, 
COUNTRIES. in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
Statute Acres. | (Persons.) 
No. No. No. No. 
England and Wales ........| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224 | 44,596 180,752 | 112,133 
ust AA a atts cnacecraneunesiecs 19,639,377 | 3,062,294) 5,710 | 27,063 | 16,131 


Hp lATe ER dee ipeiecaet 20,322,641 | 5,798,967] 6,029 | 33,892 | 19,259 











i ere re 77,286,901 | 28,927,485 | 56,335 | 241,707 | 147,523 


eee 
* According to the Census. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1864-63-62.—Distribution of Exports from United Kingdo n, 
according tothe Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Eu-duty) 


[ Dec. 


of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 














Imported from, and Exported to, 1864. 
the following Foreign Cowutries, &c. 
‘ Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted. ] from to 
I.—-ForEIGN CoUNTRIES: £ ca 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland { FOR ee PE 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, ee ' 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium Bere; | eroees 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 17,091; 7,047, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ..............:0004 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, alr 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta hs a 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 6 
Moldavia; Syria 'and Valet end ee ae 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, 5 66 "9 
Algeria? and. MOroeee « jicesuicssooncuehecneees g 
Western Biiee.cs.c:-cnc sens oh Ale 342, 242, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 25 24, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...........:.cccccceeees 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
; ) : 358, 961, 
pisess other Tslanits Sc iter aes 
South Sea Islands ........ eT SS ee ne ee hee _ 44, 
China, including Hong Kon ...........00.00 on568, ee ea, 
United States of America. .-..........c.cccon 8,509, | 12,027, 
Mexico and Central America .....2..0.......s00necorve 2,132, 823, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti 0.0... cee 2 5Oos.| aed s 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 872, | 1,079, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
+ (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia........ pees eee 
1 (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres............ A440"). 4,020, 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, - 12 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands - y 
Total.—Foreign Countries oo... 83,385, | 56,488, 
II1.—BritisH POSSESSIONS: 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............... 225837, | 40,229, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria] 2,580, | 3,602, 
e Fe So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 1.522 
AMG, ING Ze aeerncavicceatenen ist) if 2 
British North America, «acs concateiee eres 1,251, | 2,385, 
»» W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras] 5,306, 1,853, 
Capevand Natal. .cc..c:eausiumsncoee gee ene 814, 921, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 116, 142, 
Bhaaritius. 1 .ncceduss ate eee ee ee 960, 338, 
Channel Island: \.lncoe eee eee 388, 567, 
Total.— British Possessions........0. 35,423, | 21,009, 
General Total................ £118,807, | 78,047, 








First Six Months. 


1863. 1862. 


Imports Exports Imports 
to from 


from 


£ £ £ 


5,146, 1,779; 47735 


11,544, | 9,164, Jto,231, 
14,564, | 7,089, |12,667, 


1,914, | 3,966, |-2,1215 
10,249; 4,538, 7452, 
197, SI, 206, 
561, 345, 648, 


26, 28, _ 


843, 424, 


19, 83, 
8,496, 1,858; 


9519, | 7,004, 
769, 1,058, 
25444, iy2el; 
370; 784, 
35086, | 3,158, 


35173, 2,475, 


12, 6, 


723932 43,179, 65,191, 


16,461, 8,416, |10,314, 
22/955 3,928, | 2,451, 


z,228, L510; vier ee 


923, | 1,839, | 1,539, 
3, 5505 Ly 51095 43,388, 
S355 662, 592, 
57) 175; 61, 
1,250, 215, — 809, 
300, 381, 345) 


99,721, | 62,014, |85,384, 








18,835, [20,193; 






Expor 
to 


17,93] 


57,315 
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IMPORTS.— (United Kingdom.)—First Hight Months (January — August), 
1864-63-62-61-60.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Hight Months.) [000’s omitted. ] 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1864. 1863. 1862. 1861. 1860. 
£ £ ES £ £ 
Raw Mattis.—Tevrtile. Cotton Wool ....| 50,504, | 26,862, | 11,655, 30,809, | 28,941, 

Wool (Sheep’s)..|' 10,789, | .7,921,.]° 7,333, OAD) Phan, 

















Silly 2a. 7,434,| 9,502,| 9,764, || 5,428,] 6,243, 

Blan en... 5 3,856,| 2,262,{ 2,664, || 1,474,| 2,256, 

BELGE D Sori iocenssvoees 25934) 1,796, }. 14336; 909, 835, 

FAGIgCO .e.5..5.-.0000 L777 TL, 92628 ¢ 23,1515 1,993, 1,893, 

771294 | 50,269, | 34,903, || 47,068, | 47,965, 

- ne Various. Hides ............006. 1,604, 1,868, 1,681, 1,404, 2,085, 
Oilee ees. hd B8465 | D512!) Votes: 1,937,,.)°. 2°259: 

Metals, cc gkscs 2,828, | 2,345,] 2,807, || 2,106,| 2,460, 

BELONG Seacecevers ores WEY ¢ 853, 995, ¥,174, 1,586, 


Timber escessssesssseee £,623,| 5,669,| 4,908, || 5,214,| 4,513, 


12,515; 13,247, 12,555, 11,835, 12,903, 

















PP es Agreltl. > GRane sss scsese: 756,| 2,022, BAS, 1395, 923, 
SICCUS sie sSeceens 2,123, |) 1,880). 45413, 1,679 91 15850; 

25894, 31902; 1,931, 320745 25773 

TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea uo... oe 5.435, | 0,670; 1 5,652, .1) 4,20, | o,008, 
Coffes:<.....3 585. 25254, | DRS il Dares 1,491, | 1,428, 

Guede Motacses’ 1,336; 9,707, 8,892, 9,487, 9,005, 

"PODRECOM. ceciescans | 1,390, 1,059, 673, 713, 463, 

Rice... ee 588, DED die, LOG, 1,024, 473, 

en eee: Oe cP ee eee se i 

Wines 3,731, |. 2,874, | 2,468, 2,829, 1 3,096, 

SP AETES 2200 sa¥s-cos 1,544, 1,207, 1,078, 1,084, 1,420, 


26,393» | 241999> | 22593» || 21,201, | 21,286, 


fe 0 Ogee ee Mr Renee Sane Grain and Meal..| 12,601, | 17,605, | 23,233, || 24,693, | 15,819, 
Provisions ........ Be Abas 5,230, 5,090, 4,404, 3,693, 


18,354, | 22,835, | °285323> || 29,097, | 19,512, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ [38625 | > 2,806, | 253795 25312, | 254555 








ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTG....|141,012, |118,058, |102,684, ||114,588, |106,894, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 35,253, | 295514, | 25,671, || 28,647, | 26,723, 





TOTAL IMPORTS .icccscccscessesenees ee 176,265, |14.7,5725 |1285355> ||14.3235, |[133,6175 


a ED 
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EXPORTS. —(United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months (January — September), 
1864-63-62-61-60.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of 
Barris and Irtsu Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Nine Months.) [000’s omitted.] 1864. 1863. 1862 1861 1860 





British Propuce, &c., HXPpoRTED. 
x z z - e 

Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 35,648, | 27,192, || 24,769, | 28,683, | 30,947, 
o9 VATM as esseeeeee 75278, BAGS, 1. By297, | 9,137, 1 a ,808, 

Woollen Manufactures} 14,915, | 10,973, || 9,698,| 8,009,; 9,463, 

joe Ok SPR RA ie ccnaae Aye fA, | S702; 2,753, | 2,656,| 2,893, 

Silk Manufactures ...| 1,605,] 1,503, 15547,4 4;096>|. “13605, 

ieee: <a es 199, 215, 254, 214, 205, 

Linen Manufactures... 6,123, | 4,555, 3,666,| 2,942,| 3,466, 


Aen f., 2 pene aeereee Pe eae: Og 1,553; | 3,127, | - 3,469, 


7253695 | 5513785 || 4953379 | 52,361, | 571328, 








mn Sewed. Apparel wcrc 1,801,| 1,935, || 1,609,| 1,462,| 1,528, 
Haberdy. and Milnry.} 3,793,/ 3,131, 2.689, | 2,630, | “Salds, 


53594, | 5,066, 4,298, | 4,092, | 4)641; 

















NERS vj ccccveeeons Hardware. .sssesevesssies.. 3,062,1~ 2,669, 1 2:391, ) 2406, |~ 2:76s, 
Machinery © sisacacscathve: 33363,1 33031, 22058, 2,120, 2,644, 

ANOT . asabandansnceetenaen 105393) 9,676, 8,364, 7,909, 9,229, 

Copper and Brass bal Cot 2,674, 3,072, 2.141, 1,743, 2;283, 

Lead and Tim. ..si.sccscee Ayako | 238. 2,130, 1,359, } 25006, 

Coals and Culm ........ 3,200, 2768) 2,892, 2,745, (~ 2,004, 

2458565 | 23,3545 || 20,869, | 19,372, | 21,465, 


Ceramic Manufets. Earthenwareand Glass} 1,620,| 1,537, 153 595:|..15292:| Sy 5Oby 




















Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ............ 1,283, | 1,285, 1.124,1 1,105, 4  a57%6 
OU CGE ui. 2, corcankante tere 234, 362, 262, 379, 465, 
CREEBE  : o.nctoeed..cttuin ta Se 106, 87, 95, 82, 
Candles), tscut.acosaees 100, 156, 169, 215, 184, 
Sl greta omit, © 225, 255, 248, 297; 277, 
Spirits wait obdecuiuniaeastee Cavne 447; 348, 368, 332, 230, 
BOO seis aeons 686, 666, 682, 436, 753, 
3,088, | 3,159] 2,940,} 2,859,| 35562, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed............ 29%, 323; 296, 330, 364, 
PEARS sev asnas> Wonledns 185, 216, 183, 179, 166, 
Leather Manufactures] 1,756,| 1,674, || 1,859,|; 1,545,| 1,626, 
OUD: avacanane cents 178, 193, 174," = 170; 193, 
Plate and Watches .... 302, 344, 353, 331, 396, 
DERELONETY. .ccsevevetsrses 1 2B, 246, 199, 494,| - 572, 
3,001, 2,996, 3,064, 33049, 35317; 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles 4,238 ; 3 
MELFATEC ATUCIES servers SSO) “COR, GjTS1, | 3ys00 25951 
Unenumerated Articles .......cccccccssssecscesseese $63.84 |= Oppo; 5,624, 74461, 6,865, 
Toran HxpoRre> tiesennee. 123,404, |104,296, || 93,6725 | 93,795, | LO1,724y 


ESS RR TRS ELLE PET BEE FESS TELE LT EI LTE TE IS SE EE IE TE SSI TET SS ST NE SE, ET 


2H 3 
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SHIPPING. — Forstan Trapvse.— (United Kingdom.) — First Nine Months 
(January — September), 1864-63-62-61. — Vessels Entered and Cleared with 
Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 














































1864. 1863. 1862 1861. 

(First Nine Months.) fees ¥i 
Tonnage} Average Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage 
Birman: — [Ves | OHS tae Vets | 0s [Venn] OU Vreses| are 

Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. No. Tons. 
PEUSS10 7 wee. ae p  304l E82, | S40). 301-91, 95,] 307 91, 
Sweden” ..cccctukeccen 1,008 | 156,{- 155} 803) 126, | ENG 486 20; 
Norway ek ee 3,017 | 631,| 209] 2,632| 577, 483, | 2,278 | 4797, 
Denmark vesssccssssecsessesss 3829 | 2075) 97 | 218, | 184,] 1,821 | 176, 
Prassia and Ger. Sts. .... | 1,529 | 395, 258 716, 669, | 2,777 637, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,380 | 193,} 140] 188, 177, | 3.184 162, 
Brome li deed seks. 1,784 | 143,; 80] 162, 118, | 15344} 107, 
Spain and Portugal........ 344.| 103,| 299 | 87, | 87,4) 354 84, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.| 608 171,| 281f 200, 172,| 724] 198, 
United States ..........c000. 349 | 383, | 1,097 566, 848, | 1,572 | 1,342, 
All other States ............ 13 5, | 384 | 3,} 21, 10 a 























13,157 | 3,406, 
15,491] 4,681, 


12,697 |2,569, | 202 [13,896 |2,936, 
18,407 |5,679, 309 [17,139 |5,209, 


[12,715 |2,973, 


United Kingdm. & Ir 5,840 |4,700 
































DOP OS ae ediciones: 
Totals Entered |31,104|8,248, | 265 131,035 |8,145, }28,555 7,673, [28,648 8,087, 
CLEARED:— 

2D Sake ee 425 | 162,; 381] 291) 86, 91,] 304] 89, 
Bek erat bia: 885| 134,| 151] 789] 121, | 116,| 799] 132, 
Norway ssesstsnistestsie 1,818] 318,} 175] 14st] 252, ]1 262,] 1,519] 247, 
Oe ee 2,166 | 209, 96] 2,600] 247,42 225, | 2.377 | 232, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,298 | 490, 213 | 4,179 | 829, | 792, | 3,832 707, 
Holland and Belgium.... | 1,385 | 214,; 1559 1,438] 220,]1 254.5412, 505. 1 213; 
WUARCC I iiss sacoteyoeesadeiscie (839809 POO, 99 | 3,438 | 326,4 363, 1 3,957| 372, 
Spain and Portugal........ 330 O°; 300 290 94, 93, 357 84, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.| 854] 256,) 29997 713) 214, | 80,} 834] 233, 
United States cscs 326] 353,/1,083} 515| 531,| 897] 795, | 1,225 | 1,071, 
All other States ............ 3 8,}; 348 19 G,, | a} tat 31, 20 6, 





a a 
| 


13,843 Bed 186 155723 2,926, 16,465 3,205, 16,689 3,386, 


United Kingdm. & 22,260 |6,657, 298 |21,707 |6,083, |21,434 |5,759, [20,730] 5,252, 
Diep d is te cssiiney teen ‘ 
Totals Cleared 36,093 9,230, 256 137,430 9,009, 375899 8,964, 37,419 8,638, 

{ 
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GOLD anpn SILVER BULLION 


(First Nine Months.) 


Imported from :— 


A USUPATIA 2.0. chvtascscneete 

So. Amca. and W. 
PRGIGR 25. c es. 

United States and 
CA hedeone 


PGAM CG os oe ianncd ecvaneseaes 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
Se Diele. ibs dccvsee 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
CG Ones asrcceeaes 
Mita., Trky., and 
SVU Sop apntaten 
CRA oo te sates 


West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries.... 


Totals Imported 


Exported to :— 


SPACE a cessnnsnctioaeauee 

Hanse Towns, Holl. 
Seeley Sir 

Prtgl., Spain, and 
GEIS. icccssete see 


Ind. and China (via 


Bl2 yt) Srsuedec aan: 
Danish West Indies.... 


United States ............ 


South Africa <........000 
ME a EHEIWS. 3c cheats fc oe cts 


Brazile... cence 
All other Countries.... 


Totals Exported 


Excess of Imports .... 


” Exports .... 


[ Dec. 


anp SPECIE.— Imprortep AND 
Exporrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months (January—September), 1864-63-62. 
[000’s omitted.] 


— | | 











ee sss SSS 


- OO C OOOO | | 


1864. 
Gold Silver. 

£ £ 

Pa ae a 
4,183, | 5,779; 
5,168, TO hs 
W773; 53,880, 
118, 897; 
210, 2,062 
114, 68, 
Soy ie 
68, 16, 
263, 1335 
Lo VOOns 9,057, 
5,425, | sox 
78, 625, 
1,566, 2,05 
7,069, | 2,899. 
1,638, 5,188, 
183, 5 

i — 
916, Lis; 
3755 206, 
10,294, 4 Sia a35 
2,289, 9445 


1863. 

Gold Silver. 

£ £ 

4,540, — 
3,136, 5,098, 
5,149, 616, 
12,825, Sy Ee 
185, 690, 
Duos 1,21 ly 
10, 66, 
114, ey 
47, a5 
984, Irs, 
14,474, 47,8025 
2,293, 833, 
1,023; FOR, 
1,574, 25 
4,890, 1,539; 
1,608, 6,161; 
O55 10, 
an a; 
1,234, BO, 
oeoikog E19; 
10,980, 7,884, 

3,493, — 
ae 82, 


1862. 
Gold Silver. 

zs Le 

4,650, — 
1,226, | 4,606, 
6,836, 83, 
12,712; 4,689, 
89, 983, 
402, | 1,735» 
23, gl, 
8, 13>» 
80, 25 
1075, 69, 
14,389, |” 9555 30 
3,900, BIB» 
155, EOL, 
1,872, 4 
5,927, 1,022 
— 655345 
36, I, 
227, 195 
5,010, | 1,024, 
11; 201,) | 8360%,; 

3,188, a 
_— tor, 


1864. ] 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—30TH Sept., 1864.63-62-61. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 30TH Sept., 1864-63-62-61. 


QUARTERS, 


ended 30th Sept. 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous 


YEARS, 


ended 30th Sept. 


Customs 


WPROIBE: .. cacsatsescroasteeeen 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous ............ 


Totals 


CROP Cee O roe eEOECeOEe 


Pree scorer eeseoosoreesoses 


Oe oeeresereereeeeers 


SPO HOED EEE DOLD Coes BOOe 


woostsoroons 


eoereoeeeras 


eeeeeeresoes 


eoeeceee 


Se ee seas ooreoererore 


Deo ahOOe CeO Cees ooseroes 


Posoeoeeveee 


ooeeeresoore 


1864. 


£ 
Mins. 
5,624, 


45352, 
22075 
168, 


1,045; 


[000’s omitted.] 


1863. 


Mins. 
538725 


3,922, 
2,191, 
176, 
905, 


—_———$$— | 


135456, 
782, 
14,238, 
69, 
485; 


14, 7925 


1864. 


£ 
Mins. 
2255735 


19,096, 
95538, 
322525 


3,960, 


——— 


58,419; 
8,551, 


13,066, 
866, 


13,932, 
68, 
41], 


14,411, 


1863. 


£ 
Mins. 


23,771, 
16,992, 
9,146, 
3,193, 
3,760, 


56,862, 
10,605, 


66,970, 
307> 
3097s 


67,467, 
301, 
2,426, 


»340, 9721; 
ee 


Nir Iver. £380,985 





Corresponding Quarters. 





1862. 1861. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
6,201, 5,982, 
3,604, 4,221, 
2,180, 2,013, 

166, 160, 
895, 870, 
13,046, | 13,246, 
974, 991, 
14,020, | 14,237, 
67, 66, 
BAS; 298, 
14,600, | 14,601, 


Corresponding Years. 





—_———————— | | | | Lf | 


7933745 


70,494, 


1864. 

Less. More. 

£ ES 
Mins. Mins. 

1,198, cme 
— 25,104, 
Sr 93945 
ay 59» 
— 9200, 
1,198, 257555 

2,054, — 
by aidt fap 257559 
ae 6, 
= 2371; 
B22, Bra lews 
Eee 


Ner Decr. £120,488 


1862. 1861. 
£ £ 
Mins. Mins. 
23,863, | 23,488, 
17,430, | 18,624, 
8,824, | 8,426, 
3,160, | 3,130, 
3,560, 3,470, 
56,837, 57,138, 
10,532, | 11,133, 
67,369, | 68,271, 

296, | 292, 
2,019, ¥,243, 
69,684, | 69,806, 
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REVENUE.—Unirep KinepoM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SzEpPrT., 1864 :-— 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the QUARTER 
ended 80th September, 1864 ; the Appiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, dal with 
the Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 





Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1864, viz.:— £ 
“TGreat Brita ie ses © o)e/ohe o etevere. ce: glare Sr Soman obs 5 — 

Ireland: <i." erarettevenctecterevancte Son Dons o- Gate rete - £797,620 
wa ee 797,620 

Income received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1864, as showa on 
PLSCEGIMG PARE ss ha ss cpa,s olaee esp cplente alent Praasajevala SGein fe age -« er 14,792,489 

Amount raised per Acts 25 and 26 Victoria, cap. 78, and 26 and 27 Victoria, 
cap. 80, on account of Fortifications, &e. .....0csaerecenee Gio Sis. &havaie os 185,000 

Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1864, in repayment of 
Advances for Public: Works) SC... stsic.s swiss vie wieaie ois ee ee Sister eleusvereleasis §27,183 
; £16,302,292 


Balance, being the Deficiency on 30th September, 1864, upon the charge of 
the Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
charges payable in the Quarter to 3lst Debember, 1864, and for which _ 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter ..........-- 2,695,919 





£18,998,211 




















Paid :— 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 80th September, £ 
1864, in Redemption of Exchequer Deficiency Bills, for the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1864, viz.:— 
Total Deficteticy -..04 wis nas ee ee Gio i0' Sie talie - £951,412 
Deduct—Redeemed by Sinking Fund ...........-. -» 588,169 








363,243 
Amount applied out of the Income to pe ag Services in the bck ended 


30th September, 1864 ............ a) Sie wib ko Says eine ER ojsie ae Sane ¢ 9,918,867 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Neer ter ended 30th 
September, 1864, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt ..... sinstenlessvdiceden, sO tei eos. 
Terminable Debt ...... wae Awe stam Wilewwdisca teers 908,543 
Principal of Exchequer Bills, sii. 0ce ce ae see as oe 234,900 
Interest of 5s ag, tisha Sreleeds ale aera de Aeicse aitia 81,886 
4 Deficiency ...,g..«as Mikes chiens 4 feieiven tk _— 
The. Civil List <5 6 cane.% ee a ee 101,472 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .......00- 000 484,758 
Advances for Public Works, & Cc. ..cesecsccecsesece 460,465 
Sinking Funds. wwe. weve eee Ue see ee eee 612,471 
———-_ 8,308,752 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th September, 1864......ececececseeeee 407,349 


£18,998,211 


NEE 


1864.] 
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CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (Enananp AND WALES), Third Quarier of 1864. 


[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japs, EsQ., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 














Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 



















































































Weeks ended on a Saturday 
1864. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. oa. $2 ds ood: 8. wd. Sui Bs é&. a. 
July 2 40 9 27 2 20 9 31 2 36 2 34 - 
+ 9 41 9 27: 8 21 10 28 9 36 1 32 8 
Pr Mee a «3 obs 42 6 27 10 21 7 31 5 36 11 34 3 
x Dee ae cis cee wee 43 - 27 «3 21 - 34 - 37 «8 35 7 
= 30 44 - 20.7 22 4 39 2 38 4 35 11 
Average for July 42 4 a7 Zt G 34% 8 VR 34 6 
August 6 44 ] 28 8 22 10 330 - 39 2 35 3 
Se race aera 43 6 28 1 22 - 32 9 39 8 36 9 
~2 CS) ale ie lain Cigwere e pee aa 4 28 7 22 11 31 6 40 9 35 5 
FA 7 ae aie! SR pS 42 6 29 1 22 ~ 32 8 41 1 35 66 
Average for August ...+| 43 1 28: 6 22 5 32, 6 40 2 35 9 
eptember S. cevess coves 42 8 81) °1 22 5 34, 1 40 9 35 9 
5 EQ! fasree wes coe 42 4 32 1 21 9 34 7 41 10 36 11 
EF a sckty ca Saree Eee 32 - 20 11 35 6 Al 2 36 5 
> Qe anes 46 seat, CAO EE 31 6 20 11 34 7 40 7 $7 OL 
Average for September..| 41 10 24 OPS 21 6 34. 8 4 ee 36 6 
Average for the Quarter..| 42 3 29 2 a. 8 32 9 39 4 35 7 








RAILWAYS.—Paices, July—Sept.;—and Trarric, Jan.—Sept., 1864. 
ae | “| Total Traffic | Trafic pr. 






Dividends per Cent. 



































































For the (£100). . : é Mil Wk. 
pipe Railway Price on ee ene 39 Weeks. for Half Years, 
ee Ist | Ist | Ist |, j 30 Jun. |31 Dec.|30 Jun. 
Mins. Sept.| Aug. |July.| 764. | 763. | 764. | 763. |764.|763.1 264, 63. | 763. 
£ No...) No, 1) £ 1 #£ | £18. .4-| ¢. ds. a. 
51,0 | Lond. & N.Westn. 1123)1173/114341,275 |1,232] 4,110,| 3,681,] 90 | 86 [57 6|60 —| 42 6 
4s,o|Great Western ....| 69 | 703) 673)1,222 1,169] 2,561, 2,389, 61 | 57 730 —|30 —| 20 - 
16,3 > Northern....131 |140 |1385 | 387] 351] 1,269,| 1,121] 93 91155 —-|87 6| 42 6 
21,7} 5, Hastern ....| 473) 49 | 48 | 663 | 663] 1,219,) 1,130.) 51 49 112 6125 ~t 12°6 
12,24 DYIGMtGRy y....3..--- 103 {108 {104 | 267] 261 961,|. 745, 83.) 80.159 —150'—| 50 = 
17,2 | South-Eastern ....| 853) 933] 93 | 308) 306 927, 886,) 86 | 83142 6/58 4) 45 — 
14,9| »,  Western....| 963) 993} 98 | 463 | 454 913, 870) 59 | 53 445 —|55 —| 45 - 
178,3 924) 968] 96314,581 [4,436 ]11,760,]10,822) 75 | 71 |41 9|/52 3| 36 9 
23,8 | Midland..........4.... 132 |139 1133 | 641 | 641] 1,782.) 1,609,f 75 | 70 | 70 — 70 -| 57 6 
20,1 | Lancsh. and York./116 |1213)1163) 403 | 395 | 1,545,| 1,358,)103 93157 6/47 6| 42 6 
13,0 | Sheffield and Man.) 66 674| 60 | 242] 242 696,| 601, 75 1 68 127 6) 1S =| - — 
31,4. | North-Eastern .... 1062/112 |106341,095 1,095] 2,303, 2,058,} 59 | 52155 —-|55 —| 42 6 
88,3 105/110 |103212,381 |2,373| 6,306,| 5,626,) 78 | 71 | 52 6 |46 10) 47 6 
10,2 | Caledonian __........ 1253)1254|1193) 262] 244 Bas.) 656,,. 99 73 05) i e2eG) 52° 6 
5,6|Gt.8. & Wn. Irind.} 92 | 92 | 92 | 387] 354 F355) O20, 25 | 24 L4e. ao | 42.6 
822,4 Gen. aver.....| 98%)1023) 99 $7,611/7,407 j19,130,|17,425,) 72 68 147 1(|50 10) 41 3 


Consols,—Money Prices, Ist Sept., 884 to % de., and 88% to ¢ ac.—Ist Aug., 89% to 90 de.— 


1st July, 903 to 3 de., and 90} to § for 8th July. : 
Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ Sept,, 258. to 15s. dis.—1st Aug., March, 10s. to 6s. dis. ; June 7s. t6 2s. dis. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Turrp Quarter (July—Kept.) of 1864. 




















[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 g 3 4 5 6 i 
Issuzt DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. ; 
oe ea eS. sae oe Minimum Rates 
Gold Coi Publi - of Discount 
Notes Wednesd Government Other pe (Col. 1 = es at 
Issued. (Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. | poiion. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1864. Per ann. 
27,90 11,01 3,63 15325. 21,38 16 June 6 p. ct. 
27,65 11,01 3,63 13,00 28 a7 
27,44 11,01 3,63 12,46 21570 
26,95 11,01 3,63 12,30 21363 25 July 7 4; 
26,82 11,01 3,63 12,47 21,93 5 Aug.8 ,, 
26,97 11,01 3,63 11,92 21,35 
26,59 11,01 3,63 11,93 21,02 
26,73 11,01 3,63 12,08 20,51 
26,88 11,01 3,63 12.235 20,74 
26,88 LLO1 3309 $2.23 20,81 / 
26,81 11,01 3,63 12,16 20,42 9Sep.9 ,; 
21500 L101. 443,63 12,42 20,34 
27,04 11,01 3,63 12,39 20,24 
| ——- 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
8 g 10 a 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
=f he a ae FF Dota 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Pee Securities. Reserve. ‘ae ; 
aaa ae pees nib 
i oe Goldanaj “es 
Capital.] Rest. |] Public.| Private.) te" |(Wansdys.)|%%°™-| Other. |] Notes. Silver | assets. 








£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. MIns. 1864. 


14,55 | 3,67 |) 9,49 | 13,471) ,51-| July 6 
14,55 3.41.4) 4,68.1°95,08 || ..59 Fe, 2a 
14,551 3.47 1) 4.46 | 1341 il? Gl oliy,, 20 
14,55 | 3,50 || 4,96 | 13,72|| ,62 | ., 27 




















£ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. 
23307 6.52 ;568 141,39 
20,37 || 6,08 70 138,32 
19,28 || 5,41 | ,71. 136,50 
ZO,l8 4). Oso2 69 [37,26 


14,55 | 3,62 De, | asoe 06 | Aug. 
14,55 | .3;65 4,96 | 14,42 BY) wy, wal 
14,55 | 3,67 6,14] 13,951) 558 shang. Wen 
14,55 | 3,64 Be 23 Ndi 04 5 ee 
14,55 | 3,86 5,81 | 13,07 300. saa an 


20,76 || 4,89 -,70 437,41 
ST .2a 5,22 368 [38,11 
20,60 || 5,57 | ,78 137,84 
19,97 ||. 6,22 | 74. 137,73 
20,16 || 6,14-| 75 137,85 


20,206,074) 4974 5ae7 
20,49 || 6,39 75 138,42 
19,90 || 6,73 79 138,18 
20,40 || 6,80 | ,73 438,73 


14,55 | 3,88 6,02. 12590 || 456; a Sepe: 
14,55 | 3,90 || 6,70 | 12,72 || ,54 » 14 
14,55 | 3,92 6,81 | 12,39 || ,50 » 2. 
14,55 | 3,99 7,08 |12,59 |} 451 »» 20 
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CIRCULATION.—Country BANKS. 


Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENGLAND and WaAuLEs 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Turrp Quarter (July—Sept.) 
of 18643; and in Scortann and Irewanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 


cS a SS A AE SEER 





ENGLAND AND WALES. ScorLaND. IRELAND. 
7 
- Joint 
Private ‘ Four £5 £5 ) 
Banks. soe pos Under | TOTA- Wander oo 
Dates. | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixea Weeks, | and |. | nixed | ®4 | x | (Fixed 
Issues, | Issues, | Issues, 5 * | Issues, : * | Issues, 
4,95.) | 3,27.) | 7,52.) ended jupwards. 2.75). upwards. 6,35.) 
£ £ £ £ ae £ £ z = 
1864. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 1864. Mins. | Mins.| Mins. | Mins. | Mins.| Mins. 





July) 23,20" | 2587 65397 
» 9} 3,15 | 2,92 | 6,07 
5 16.7.3, hi 2,91 6,02 
ne 2S aia 2689 | 5,95 Fsuly 23 1,55 | 2570 | 4,25 2°76 |} 2,084 5,04 
ae 30) 3,05}. 2,89 5,89 


Aug. 6| 3,04 | 2,82 | 5,86 
js 131 3,02 | 2,82 | 5,838 
5 201 -9,97 | 279 | 5,76 | Aug. 207 1,52 | 2,67 | 4,19 | 2,63 | 2,57 |) 5,20 
= 2h) 21 258) 5,93 


Sept. 3] 2,96 | 2,78 | 5,75 
sy WOU 2,082) 299") 25,27 
> AT 299 2579") 5,78 4 Septs 17 | 1,46 12,71 |4,17 | 2,66 | 2,667) 5,32 





s.r e 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, Lonvon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 





aT TEE EEE WS GEE es WS 1 



























































i 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8 9 10 Het 12 1g 14 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. Stan- 
: i Sr AE ie dard 
+ ; ‘ Silver 
Tendon Bullion Prem. boride Bullion New Taidia At Hong Syd- in bars 
DATES. a as arbitrated. jorDis. ran 1 | as arbitrated. ~ |\Caleuttall » in 
Paris evra es On Hambe York. Council on Oong.— ney. Tion- 
ae Goldiigas - 2: London. don. 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | millef 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. 60 d.s.| 6 m.d. f 6m.s. | 30 d.s. fpr. oz. 
1864. pr.ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.} pr. ct. | a. | d. d. pr.ct.] a. 
July 2..)25°65 | -2| — j24p]13-9 | — | °3 | 234 | 238*) 24% | 524 Jpar. 1pm] 614 
29 16,02 ” ol ra ” "8 ram 39 260 ” “a ae or = oy) 
Aueg.13.. ae — 2 PS 103| — — 280 Bai 24% 574 par.l pm 61 
g Pp 
” ZO. “20 — 3 p65 9% = = 2 ” q ” ” 29 oy + 
Sept. 3 oe 674 = ed 3 95 —— ae ” 241% 254 9 ” ” 2 
ei 6) te Bip Pe | oe L278 [eee | 2 ae eile 


Note.—The figures marked (*) are for banker’s drafts. 


YT A LS 
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LX DEX To7Vorn xXAVIL 


YEAR 1864. 


ABERDEEN, statistics of (see Valentine) . 
criminal statistics of, for twenty years 1843- 63 . 
AcRricunturaL Popunation of England and Wales, decrease of, 
1851-61 (see Purdy) : - 5 : 2 
see Population. 
AGRICULTURAL Statistics. Hxample of Mr. Caird’s method of 
taking “ typical districts” : F 
want of in England 
see Population (Agricultural). 
AMERICA (CENTRAL BrivTisH). Commercial Progress and Resources 
of (see Hind) . : 2 3 : 
ditto, history of, to 1858 : 
ARMIES. Comparison of the organization and cost in detail of the 
English and French (see Sykes) : 
table of effective strength of English and French 
administration, staffs, &c., of ditto . ‘ , 
comparative tables of ditto . : ‘ a ES ; 
European, comparative statistics . ig : . 
ARMY (BrrrisH). Returns of sickness-rates for 1863 ; : 
in India, ‘ ia on the mee) state of,” reference to its 
contents . . 5 
ARTILLERY, excess of in English army : 
AUSTRALIA, statistics of crime in (see Westgarth) 
area and population of the seven colonies of Australasia 
inequality of the sexes in 





Barnes (Mr. H.). Extracts from his aoe on the diffusion of ee 
literature in England 
Bank oF ENGLAND. 
weekly account of the issue and banking departments : 


Fourth quarter, 1863 . 163 | Second quarter, 1864. 457 
Firss  ,, 1864. 300| Third : ie 


bank rate of discount, 1844-64: 
Banks (Country), amounts of promissory notes in circulation (in 
Great Britain): 


Fourth quarter, 1863 . 164 
First . 1864 . 301 


BRAZIL, resources of (see Heywood) ; ieee ? ‘ ; 
principal events in its history since 1500 . : . : : 
ministers, electors, deputies, &c. 
population, races, &e. - : ; : : 
slave trade, &c. .. ; : , : : : 
productions, exports, revenue, " &e. : 





Second quarter, 1864. 458 
Third ¥ eat 





PAGE 
357 
413-21 


388 


276 
466 


82 
82-6 


7-8 
26-69 
128 
43,4: 


579 


505 
505 
518 


410 


275 


245 
245 
245-6 
247 
248-51 
2651-7 
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Brisa Assoorarion, thirty-fourth meeting, at Bath, September, 
1864 (Section F), Economie Science and Statisties—Papers read . 


Section F, address of the President (see Farr) . . 
Brown (Samuel). On the Rates of peg esc” and Marriage amongst 
Europeans in India ; : ‘ . : . . 


Summary of conclusions arrived at in a previous paper on the ey: &e., 
of officers in India . 
Mortality of married less than of bachelor officers, late period of marriages, 





and difference of age between husbands and wives . : 
The most precise information to be gained from provident fund records : 
List of reports which are the most important sources for original facts 
Bengal civilians, percentage rates of supa Chie : : : 
marriage-rate . : . . : : 
Bombay civilians, mor tality-rate 2 : 3 


Madras civilians, ‘mortality-rate 

General conclusions ; diminution in ‘mortality of late years, especially in 
favour of married life, &e. 

—— high rates of marriage compared with peerage “of Britain, the ‘military 


service, &c. 
Reference to the contents and recommendations of the “ ‘Reports on the 
Sanitary State of the Army in India ” ° ° : . . 


BuLiion AND SPECTIE, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan.Dec., 1861-63 . 155 | Jan.—June, 1862-64 . 453 
Jan.—March, 1862-64 . 296 | Jan.—Sept., 3 «4 "626 


Cartrp (Mr.). Method of taking ae districts for sage 
statistics 
Catcurra, 6, 000 bodies burnt, and as many thrown into the river 
annually, and conseqnent noxious gases emitted there . : . 
CanaDa. Population of, 1666-1738 . ‘ 
emigrant route across the continent from, its favourable character 
Carrtat. Annual Accumulations of, in the United Kingdom. [From 
the “Economist” | . : : : : ; ‘ , ; 


Enumeration of objects - among which surplus income of this country is 
distributed . 

Schedules under ‘which income tax is assessed, and tables showing i increase 
in each, 1854-60 and 1843-53 


Supposed amount of annual accumulations 130 millions sterling * ° 
Collateral evidences from poor and county rate assessments . 5 3 
Ditto, from expenditure on houses and railways - . : 

Ditto, from duty on fire insurance : 


CAVALRY, excess of in French army . ; 

Census. Comparative cost of those for 1841, 1851, “and 1861 : 

CHADWICK (Edwin). Statistics of educational results. 

Cuapwick (Edwin). Poor Law Administration, its Chief Principles 
and their Results in England and Ireland as compared with Scot- 
land d : : : : : 5 . s 


Principles of a compulsory poor law . 

—— the evidence collected by the Poor Law Commission, in 1833, not 
inimical to the continuance of a poor law, but to its mal- administration 

— necessary that the condition of the pauper should not be better than 
the independent labourer, and that the relief should be entire, not partial . 

Princlples of in-door relief; the workhouse available for all cases. 5 

Condition of populations without compulsory relief for destitution . 

Uses of a poor Jaw system as adjunct to a police system 

—— its application to the suppression of brigandage in Spain and Italy 

Introduction of a poor law system into Ireland - : 

substitution of entire for partial relief of the able-bodied, BGs ° 

Partial or out-door relief the exception in Scotland . 5 . 5 

Defects of poor law administration in England 

indirect application of out-door relief in place of wages by employers 

who were also guardians. ‘ 

benefits of initiating extensive public works for the able-bodied. é 

abuses prevented by entire or in-door relief 

Proposed classification of pauper children and others in separate establish- 

ments, and evils from its non-adoption : 3 a : 5 

Concurrent action of police originally intended ? . ° ‘ 














PAGE 


580-81 
4.59 


566 


566-7 
566-7 
568 
568-9 
569-73 
573-5 
575 
576 
578 
578 


579 


276 
355 


94-8 


bie Kes 


118 


119-22 
121 
123 
124-5 
126 


274 
261 


492 
492 
492 


493 
494. 
494 
594 
4.95 
495 
496 
496 
496 


497 
498 
498 


499 
500 
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Cuapwick (Edwin). Poor L 

Superior economy of paid and responsible administration, as exemplified in 
the new poor law organization and that of a proposed general police force . 

Greater expense of the Scotch system of out-door relief, without poor-houses 

Advantages of in-door relief as displayed in Ireland 

Preventives of pauperism, sanitary and educational, not intended 


aw Adininistration—contd. 


CHILDREN, why healthy as infants, and unhealthy when past infancy 
in London 


CHOLERA, mortality of, in 1849 in Salisbury é 
CIDER, analy sis of, showing its small nutritive power 
CIDER “MANUFACTURE, quiet and unobtrusive character of 
CIDER-TRUCK system in the West of England (see Spender) 
CoMMERCE of France, exports and imports, 1861-63 : : 
Corn, average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages) : 


Fourth quarter, 1863 . 162 456 
First 6 1864 . 299 s . 629 


Corron, imports of, 1861-63 . 
exports from Calcutta, Madras, and ‘Bombay, 1862- 64, 
Cotton FAMINE, cost of, in relief to the poor. 
CRIME, statistics of, in Russia (see Michell) 
statistics of, m Australia (see Westgarth) 
in Australia as compared with England . : ; , 
increase of, in Australia from the gold fields . : 
propor tioned to destitution in England and Wales, 1843-63 
Criminat Statistics of Aberdeen for twenty years, 1843-63 
CRIMINALS, proportion of to population, in Scotland in 18638, and 
daily number in prison. 


° e 
° ° e 


e e ° 


Second quarter, 1864 . 
Third 


° 

° 
e 

e ° e ° ° 


a ¢@ o ° ° 


DeEATH-RATE, non-improvement of, by our national sanitary measures 
comparison of own with foreign countries, not much to our 


advantage : ’ ‘ . : 
excessively low in Scotch insular districts : 
arguments in fayour of using the male death-rate only i in calcula- 

tion . : : . . . . 
forms of calculation for finding 4 : : : : 
of children, comparative : : : ; ‘ 
ditto, comparison of female education with : : : : 
ditto, in towns, &ec. ° : ‘ ‘ ; = 5 


see Mortality. 
Dest (Nationa), of Brazil : : : : : ; 
DECIMAL SYSTEM, arguments in favour of 
Discount, bank rate of, from 1844 to 1864 ‘ 
DisEAsE in the army, return of sickness rates, 1863 . : . » 
among fiocks in middle ages as high as 25 per cent. 
DRUNKENNESS, excess of in Russia, trom national custom of 
drinking on occasions of solemnity or merriment . : 
Duruam University. Opening and extension of academical endow- 
ments in (see Heywood) . : : ; 


deep 


° . ° e 


EDUCATION. 


Statistics of Educational Results, by Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B. : : 


e ° e ° e ° ° ° 


Difficulties in the way of obtaining information of the subsequent career of 
the children : 

Necessity and results of } house to house visitation, for information 

Evidence of the Rev. G. Fisher as to good effects of a higher standard of 
education at the Greenwich Hospital School 

Ditto, the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea 


notice of the increase of, in England, from 1818 to 1861 (from 
fies tock WG) ., : , ° é 


of prisoners, committed in the county of ‘Aberdeen : 
VOL, XXVIT. PART IY. 
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Epucation—contd. His 
(comparative) in 1862. Signatures of names at marriages: 
number in various towns . . : ‘ 3 : 
(Mitirary), cost of . 
ENGLAND, number, occupation, and status of foreigners i in (see Levi) . 
EVRASIANS (Indo-European Christians of pipe on the mortality of 
(see Tait) 
Europeans in India, rates of mortality and marriage amongst (see 
Brown) . , : : : 
EXCHANGES (F OREIGN), quotations on London: 


Oct.-Dec., 1863 . 164] April-June, 1864 . 458 
Jan.—March, 1864 . 801 | July-Sept., — ,, <- 631 


Exports, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1859-63 . 153 
Jan.—March, 1860-64 . 294 


Jan._June, 1860-64 . 451 





Farr (William). Address as President of Section F (Economic 
Science and Statistics) o the British Association, at Bath; 
September, 1864 . , ; . P ‘ : 


Analysis of the province and divisions of statistical science 

Extract from Sir G. C. Lewis’s work on politics, on the value of a ‘Govern- 
mental registration of social and political facts - 

Notice of Quetelet’s work on comparative statistics 

Progress of Governmental statistics in Spain, Italy and Russia 

The wae population of Russia, British India and China oe conjectural 
sti 

Decline of the ‘population of the Sandwich Islands 

Notice of Strang’s statistics of Glasgow 

Origin of the Carlisle life table and its subsequent usefulness . 

Notice of Mr. Norman and M. Guerry as private statisticians . 

Enumeration of statistical reports, &c., now published by the Government 
offices é 5 : s 

Want of agricultural statistics in England 

Arguments i in favour of decimal coinage and weights . 

Fallacies arising from non- attention to double or compound units in 
calculations 4 ° : ; 

Usefulness of the hectar as the final land unit 

Mechanical force of a country deduced from a unit of Jabour, its value, &e. 

Prediction of the future by the calculus of probabilities, and its connection 
with polities ; 

Progress of free trade acceler ated by statistics in different countries . 

Assistance of statistics to sanitary reform 

Survey of the states of the world, their populations and power, as illustrating 
the connection of statistics with politics 

Great increase in number of possible combinations of powers as the number 
of states increases . c 

Growing feeling in Europe against the existence of small states : 

The physical condition of slaves in the Southern States shown to be good 
ide, abeir rapid increase, and the cuaeable abolition of ener a question 
of time 

Notice of Malthus and his law of increase of population, by geometrical 
progression. 

Notice of celebrated statisticians deceased during the: year 


FINANCE (French), admirable clearness and exactness of accounts in . 
FIRES, excessive number of, in Russia, and supposed causes ° : 
Foon, low prices of, in fifteenth century 
FOREIGNERS, number, occupation, and status of in England (see Levi) 
causes of the attractiveness of France and America to 5 
in England, their disabilities confined to exclusion from Privy 
Council and Parliament : 
France. Statistics of the commerce of, value of principal articles 
imported and exported, 1861-63 : : . : . . 
excellent system of financial accounts in . r ‘ 
notice of publications on the French military budget. : . 
see Armies. 


rez Traps, its progress accelerated by statistics . 


Jan.—Sept., * . 624 
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GAIRDNER (Dr.), discussion on his propositions on the manele of 
infants ; shown to be unfounded 

GEOGRAPHY, hypothetic character of that of the United States . 

Gop Frets of ‘Winnipeg and Saskatchewan : 

GREENWICH Hospitat School, statistics of the results of education at 


HEATH, state of the public: 


Quarter Dec., 1863 . 141 
» March, 1864 5 281 


ditto, Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1863 . 149 | Quarter June, 1864 . 447 
» March, 1864 . 289 a) he Beyer 1s . 616 


HERBERT (Robert). Statistics of Live Stock in the United abe wi 
1853-63 . : : 2 


Rise in the price of meat in the last eee years and its causes 

Number of beasts and sheep imported, and amount of home production in 
1853 and 1863, showing no increase in the latter . 

Quarters from which London derives its supplies, and their probable amount 

Failure of the large supplies to London from Pembrokeshire and eens 
Marsh during the last twenty years : c 

Early maturity of stock from crossing of br eeds 

Difficulties in England in the way of incr easing the amount of stock : 

Changes in breeds, crosses, &c., which have taken piece of ie sear . 

Conclusion that prices will continue high 


Quarter June, 1864 . 489 
f= Oph, % 55 . 607 





° e ° 


Herywoop (James). On the Opening and Extension of Durham 
University Academical Endowments . ‘ : : 


The Act of 1832, Royal Charter of 1837, transference of estate for support 
of the Univ ersity, amount of income, &c. 

Recommendations and ordinances of the commissioners of 186] disallowed 
by the Privy Council : : : 

Decrease in number of students from 1850 to 1863 

Proposed alteration and reform : 


Herywoop (James). Resources of Brazil. : ; 


Summary of principal events in its history, since 1500 

Statement of the property he ae &e., of the electors deputies and 
senators c ‘ 5 

Ministers, titles of nobility, &e. < 

Number and distribution of the population, intermixture of races, &e, c 

Progress of the Brazilian slave trade since the treaty of 1826 : 

Internal slave trade from the north of Brazil to Rio de Janeiro 

Unproductiveness of the national estates under slave labour . 

Prices of slaves in Brazil in 1862 

Question of the practical slavery of the free Africans under the care of the 
Brazilian Government ¢ . é 

Imports and exports, high import duties since 1844, Ke, : : 

Vessels and tonnage of the forei gn ana coasting tr ades 

Productions, value of exports, prices of food, &e. : 

Revenue and expenditure, estimates of the expenditure, of the several 
ministries, &c. 

National debt, its items, and guaranteed interest on railways 


Hind (Henry Youle). On the Commercial Progress and Resources 
of Central British America; the Lake Winnipeg and Saskatch- 
ewan Districts : : : : “ : : 


History of Central British America to 1858. 

—— proceedings of the French from 1646 to 1763 

—— population of Canada, 1666-1738 

—— summary of important events since formation of North-West Company 
in 1783 

Action of the United States’ Gover nment, Minnesota, Hudson’ 8 Bay Company, 
&c., up to 1863 


Agricultural capabilities of the Red River and Saskatchewan districts . 
— number of acres, compared with the extent of Canada, showing excess 

of cultivable land in basin of Lake Winnipeg : © . a 
Mineral wealth : . : . 
—— salt springs, iron ores, great lig nite coal for mation fs ; 
Winnipeg and Saskatchewan gold fi elds . ‘ . 
Communication with Central British America, practicable youtes F 
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Hinp (Henry Youle). On Central British America—contd. 


Canadian emigrant’s route across the continent s 

—— continuous stretch of 1600 miles of country of a most far ourable 
character for passage of emigrants . 

Comparison between British and United States’ routes across the continent . 

——— comparatively desert character of one-third of the United States to the 
west of the 100th degree of longitude 

—— superior fertility and peculiar ady antages of the Sasaktchewan Valley i in 
Central British America 

—— comparative altitudes of the passes of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
United States and British territory, and favourable phy sical conformation 
of the latter 

—— hypothetic char acter of United States geography and cartology, and its 
disastrous consequences. 3 s ° 

poor vegetation of the plains of the Mississippi valley : 5 : 

Communication between Canada and Central British America ‘ 

no insuperable objection to ditto from physical features, as supposed : 

Communication vid Hudson’s Bay , i : 

—— Lake Winnipeg within a week’s journey ‘of the ocean. 

No other area for extensive settlement in British America besides this 
district A 

Progress of MinneSota, and its lar ge contribution to the Federal army A 

Dakotah and Nebraska, their soil against their assuming much importance 

Indian population, their small numbers and probably tractable character 

Available agricultural land in British America twice the entire area of the 
United Kingdom, with a population of only four millions. : : 

Summary of the advantages and importance of the district 


HopeéE (William Barwick). On Shipwrecks in the Royal Navy ; 


The facts of the paper from James’ Naval Ilistory, and Gilly on Shipwrecks of 








the Royal Navy : F . . : C ; A 
Analysis of Pables iyi oO ee : : : ; : : 
Annual percentage of loss, 1793-1815 . : : ° 
Loss of men in the Roy al and Mercantile Navi ies, aS 283 and 26% per cent. of 

the crews of wrecked vessels . ‘ 5 
Proportion of crews lost in different classes of vessels : . 
Proportion of vessels lost in each quarter of the year . : : 


Vessels lost, 1815-57, great decrease compared w ‘ith former period . 

Loss of men much the same proportion as in former period 

The diminution of losses partly ascribable to Sir R. Sepping’ S sy ‘stem of 
diagonal bracing 

Principle of lengthening the bow in “vessels and superior sailing qualities 


secured by it 
Serious loss of vessels from corrosion from coppering the iron-bolted vessels 
captured from the French . C . . 
Table 1. Number of cruisers in the Navy, 1793- 1815 . ° 
—— If. Number of ships of the Navy ‘accidentally lost, 1793- TSl5. , 
—— IIL. Number of vessels of the Navy lost, 1816-57 5 5 < 


Hosprrrats. Statistics of Metropolitan and Provincial General 
Hospitals for 1862. : ° ; : : . : : 


Tubles. General results, and medical and surgical cases 
—— average number of patients and mean residence, rate of mortality 


—- admissions and deaths in general and special wards : ° . 
—-— death-rate in St. George’s ‘Hospital, 1827-62 ; . - ° 
— the same series of tables for county hospitals . we c . 
Hlousr Dury (Iyuantirep), in 1855 and 1860, showing increase : 


Imports, United Kingdom: : 
Jan.—Noy., 1859-63 . 152 | Jan—May, 1860-64 . 450 
Jan.-Dec., + » 202 
Jan.—Feb., 1860-64 . 293} Jan.—Aug., ,, . 623 


INcoME, surplus, of this country, enumeration of objects among which 
distributed ‘ 
Income Tax, schedules under which agsoesed, and tables showing 


increase in each, 1854-60 and 1843-58 ‘ : 
Inpia. Why India is in the state it is (statistics illustrative of its 
present financial condition and prosperity) . : . 
abstract of revenues and charges of India for 1861- 65 : : 
relative number of Eurasiansin : : 


history of Portuguese, Dutch, and French settlements in. : 
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InptA—contd. 
rates of mortality and marriage amongst Europeans in (sce 


Brown) . : ; 
on the mortality of Eurasians [Indo- European Christians of 
colour] (see Tait) . : ‘ : ; : R 
TxsuraNcE (FIRz) uly on, 1843-62, showing ammual i increase . : 


JruLa (Henry). A Few Statistics aes to Shipping Casualties [in 


the Mercantile Navy], 1856-62 . : : ; : : 
Vessels and tounage of British shipping in 1852 6 
Average annual total of losses, and monthly, quarterly, &c., ‘averages for all 
parts of the world . - : 5 
Ditto, ditto, for the coasts of the United Kingdom 3 
Averages of the car goes of the vessels lost on our ccasts : 


Average percentage. of losses on different parts of the coast . 
Ditto, of description, sizes and ages of vessels 
a erage of partial and total losses, and rates of casualty per yovage d 


e 
° 
° 
. 
e 
° 
° 


Value of property lost upon our coasts : 
Question as to the relation between the increase in “casualties, and the per- 
centage decrease in number of men employed to the tonnage : : 
Decrease in av erave number of Jives lost in the casualties : . 


Lanp, the produce of, two and a-half times less in the middle ages 


than now . : . : . . : . 
enormous comparatiy e rise in price of, since then. . : 
rise in value of agricultural, since repeal of corn laws 4 ° 


Levi (Leone). On the Number, Occupation, and Status of Foreigners 
in Hngland : 2 : : 


. e ° e 


Rapidly increasing intimacy of the Huropean nations . 
Proportion of foreigners to native-born subjects in England, “much less than 
in France and America, but more than in Spain. 
Causes of the attractiveness of France and the American States to foreigners . ‘ 
Influence of the English abroad greater than of foreigners in England, from 
heir being of a higher class 
Comparative > nationalities of for eigners in England, France and the American 


States 
Foreigners in England chiefly ‘vesiding i in London, and their proportions com- 
par ‘ed with Paris and New York . . 
Puaserition of the employment of foreigners i in this country : . 


Average number of foreigners among our criminals . 

Benefits to a countr y of a free admission of the for eign industrial element 

Injudicious enactments against, and ill- treatment. of, foreigners in this 
country in former times 

Disabilities of foreigners now confined to exclusion from the Privy Council 
and Parliament 

Instruction to be gained from the stndy of the peculiar idiosyncrasies of 
each nation . ¢ : : . : 


Lewis (Sir G. C.), extract from, on Governmental registration of facts 
Lire Tasres (CARLISLE), origin of, and subsequent usefulness . ° 
LITERATURE (CHEAP), diffusion of in England (extracts from Mr. E. 
Baines’s speech) 
Live Srock, statistics of, in the United Kingdom, 1853- 63 (see 
Herbert) : : i : : 
quarters from which nop Ae reach London, and their partial 
ralure. — : ; : : : 
early maturity of, from crossing of breeds, changes in breeds, &e. 
LONDON, mortality of compared with Paris (see Tite) : 
Lumury (Wilham Golden). The Statistics of the Roman Catholics 
in England and Wales. : ‘ : ; : ; ° 


™ Statement of Cardinal Wiseman, as to the great increase of Roman Catho- 
licism in England since 1826 
Number of priests to churches, and limited nature of the institutions called 
convents (schoolniustress’ house) . 
Comparative accommodation for w orshippers in Church of. England, Pro- 
testant Dissentérs’ and Roman Catholic churches, in 1851 . 


Comparative muubers of clergymen, Protestant ministers and Roman 
Catholic priests c 

Comparative increase of Roman Catholic chapels not greater than ‘thoxe of 
Nonconformists, 1838-61. : : : : : 
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Lumtey (William Golden). Roman Catholics in England—contd. 


Localities of the Roman Catholic churches and chapels in 1851 and 1861 - 

Marriages registered in | England, and ratio of Roman Catholics to totals 

The increase to 1851, 23 per cent., but to 1861 only 4 per cent. 

The larger inerease accounted "for by great immigration of Irish and 
foreigners 

Comparative numbers of Church of Pngland, Roman Catholic and other 
paupers, and distribution of the Roman ‘Catholics 

Number of new schools of Church of England, Roman Catholies, &e., and 
number of latter in each county. 

Ratio of Roman Catholic convict prisoners, 1862- 64: 

The Roman Catholics one-twentieth of population and one-fifth of prisoners 
in gaols . 

Disthibution of foreigners and Trish j in groups ‘of counties é 

Statement of Roman‘Catholics aud members of Established Church in 1 veland, 
showing that the supposed increase of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England i is only from a shifting of its members. : : 

Pr oportion of Roman Catholics and their chaplains in the army 4 c 


MALTHUS, notice of his law of increase of population by geometrical 


progression . : : ‘ 
MANCHESTER and Salford, statistics of Sunday schools i in : : 
MARRIAGE, rates of, amongst Europeans in India (see Brown) . : 


see Registration. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES: 


Dec. quarter, 1863 . 147 | June quarter, 1864 . 445 
March _,, 1864 . 287 | Sept. B . 613 


MerrEoroLoGy of England and Wales, remarks on the weather by 
James Glaisher : ; 

Dec. quarter, 1863 . 145 

Mareh  ,,.. 1864 .....285 

METEOROLOGY and weather, Scotland : 

Dec. quarter, 1863 . 149 





June quarter, 1864 . 443 
Sept. ~ + /6da, 





June quarter, 1864 . 447 





March ,, 1864 . 289 | Sept. 7 eo hy 
MeErTEoROLOGY and weather, Ireland : . 

September quarter, 1864 : - : oe : 

Micuett (T.). Statistics of Crime in Russia : < , : 


Crimes and accidents . 

—— excess in number of fires, and the supposed causes 

—— premature deaths caused by crime or accident, 59 per diem, with 
analysis of causes 

Consumption of spirits; successful financial result of the abolishment of 
the brandy-farm system 

—— excess of drunkenness in Russia, from national custom of deep drinking 
on all oceasions of solemnity or merriment . : 

Table of crimes and accidents in Russia during J anuary—April, 1863 . : 


Mippirron (A. B.). The Sanitary Statistics of Salisbury; the 
Years 1841-49 and 1856-64 compared : : : : ; 


Local peculiarities : geographical position, area, population, &c. 

——— the Close, the Avon and other rivers, character of subsoil, &c. 

—— canals or water-courses in the streets, their abuse as sewers, Act aguinst 
their use by butchers, temp. Henry VIL, &e. A . 

Past sanitary state, notice of its insalubrity by old Burton . 

visitations of plague, in 1579, 1604, ae and sie oe conduct of 

John Ivie, mayor in 1627. : 

— high vate of mor tality 4 : 

—— badness of the water used, and consequent diarrhoea, Ke. 

—— mortality of the cholera in 1849 . 

Works for drainage and water supply : disgusting character of the canals at 
night, and heaps Ofnith pas 

Sir. J. Harington’s “ Metamorphosis of Ajax ty (a jakes) | 

—— contanination of the wells, saturation of the subsoil by the canals, &e. . 

remedial drainage works adopted, and obliteration of the canals . 

— b ag orks: reservoirs, daily quantity raised, cost, quality of the 
water, &c 


Present condition of the city: great improvements | ‘following the drainage 
ystem 
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MippreT0n (A. B.). Statistics of Salisbury—contd. 


Present condition: decrease in mortality since ditto (from 27 to 14 in the 
,000) “ - é : c , . : 

—— diseases and causes of death before and since drainage . : ° 

—— deaths of children, ditto : 

—— formation of a museum of articles from the sewers 

Question as to the effects of ea reform in prevention of epidemics and 
reduction of mortality 

Objections to the theory that “poverty, and not atmospheric stenches is the 
true cause of disease 

Rivers not injuriously p polluted by the sewage “from small towns 

Ditto, shown by that of Salisbury into the Avon 3 

Benefits of sanitary reform in its hygiénic effects : 


Mitirary Asytum (Royat), statistics of the effects of education at 
MInNESOTA, its progress, and large contributions to the Federal army 
Morratity of England and Wales, annual rate per cent.: 


All quarters, 1861-63 . 142] All quarters, 1862-64. 439 


35 1862-64 . 282 53 ee O08 
of London and Paris, comparative (see Tite) . ; : ‘ 
rates of, amongst Europeans i in India (see Brown) . : 


excessive in India, of non-commissioned officers and men, com- 
pared with commissioned officers . : 

of Eurasians [Christians of colour of mixed European and Asiatic 
parentage | (see Tait) : : : 

ditto, less than that of other Christians i in India . ; 

OF CHILDREN, much higher in Liverpool than in London : 

ditto, relative, of Birmingham, Plymouth, &c. . : : 3 

see Death-rate. 


New South WALES, census of for 1861, statistics of = ‘ 
NEWSPAPERS, comparative circulation of in 1831 and 1864 


Paris, defective hygiénic conditions and over-crowding of houses in 
defective drainage, and retention of cesspools under houses in 
table of its ordinary and extraordinary receipts 
on the street improvements of, and their cost (see Tite) 
improvements, tables of their cost . 
ditto, expensive character of, and why . : 
mortality of, compared with London (see Tite). : 

Pay of English and French soldiers 

PERIODICALS (LITERARY), published in London, statistics of in 1864. 

PLAGUE, visitations of, at Salisbury : 

Puay- PLACES, open-air, necessity for, shown by death ‘statistics of 

children . : 
Poor, cost of the cotton famine in relief to the (from. the “Man- 
chester Guardian”’) . 3 

Poor and CouUNTY Rares, 1 net annual value of property assessed to, 
1840-56 . 

Poor Law ADMINISTRATION, its ‘principles and results - in England 


and Ireland, as compared with Scotland (see Chadwick) ‘ ‘ 
Poor Law, principles of acompulsory one . : . : 
as an adjunct to a police system ; : , . 
introduction of into Ireland . : A 
defects of its administration in England . A ; : , 
in Scotland, partial or out-door relief the exception : : : 
ditto, greater expense of, without poor-houses . : : 


in Ireland, advantages of in-door relief as displayed in 
PopuLATION. pied: ees cost of the English census in 1841, 1851, 
and 1861 : 
of Hngland and Wales in fifteenth century, 13 to 2 millions 
of Canada, 1666-1738 .- . 
of Russia, India, and China, number still conjectur all only . ; 
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PorvLation—contd. 
(AGRICULTURAL), of England and Wales, decrease of, 1851-61 
(see Purdy) . 


ditto, of Lancashire and Lincolnshire, comparison of. ; : 
Price oF MEAT, rise in the price of, in the last twenty years, and its 


causes. ; : ' : ; ph ane : . ; 
Prices of provisions ; average of consols, wheat, meat, &c., 1863-64 . 


of wheat, on a continuous one from 1380 to 1484 (see Rogers) . 

of edibles and potables in 1506 (see Sykes) ‘ E 
Purpy (Frederick). On the Decrease of the Agricultural Population 
(Of England and Wales, 1851-61 : : 3 : 


Rise in value of agricultural land since repeal of corn laws 

Non-increase of population, only in.some of the agricultural districts 

Division of counties into most, medium, and low est, agricultural . 

Comparative increase of population i in ditto, since 1831 é 

Number of adults engaged in agriculture, ‘showing decrease or increase in 
each division 

Ratio of adults engaged in agriculture, to total adult population, 1851+ 61, 
proportion in each division, &e, . 

Various tables of decrease and increase in particular divisions and counties : 

Comparison of Lancashire and Lincolnshire as to agricultural population, &e. 

agricultural population of Lincolnshire six-sevenths, and its number of 
farms only two-thirds that of Lancashire, but its assessed income gs 4 
twice as great 

Appendix : “tables of adults, and of persons at all ages engaged i in agrieultur 6 
1851-61  . : 4 ‘ 5 





QUETELET’S work on comparative statistics, notice of : : : 


RAILWAYS, prices and traffic : 


Oct.—Dec., 1863 . 162| Jan.—June, 1864 . 456 
Jan.—March, 1864 .. 299 | Jan—Sept., ,, -. One 


in United Kingdom, total capital, 1847-61 : ‘ : ‘ 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths: 
Quar. Sept._Dec., 1863 . 187,144 | Quar. March—June, 1864 . 
» Dec—Mar., 1863-64. 277,284| ,, June-Sept., ,, : 
1858-64, annual rate per cent. : . : : : : 
ditto, Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1863 . 148]! Quarter June, 1864 . 446 
» March, 1864 . 288 ee): ae . 614 


ditto, Ireland : 








June-September, 1864 . : : . 698 
Registrar-General’s es On certain results and defects of 
(see Sargant) . . : : ‘ : . 

ditto, changes wanted j in ; : : : : : 
ReELieious Sects. Census of, in Victoria . ; é ; ‘ 


No objections there among the Nonconformists to accurate statistics of 

religions. ‘ ; : : 
Relative numbers of each sect ; rapid increase of the Roman Catholics 
Census of New South Wales . : < 5 ; 


REVENUE, net produce of, applications, &c., in year and quarters 
ending : 

Dec., 1860-63 . 160-61 | June, 1861-64 . 454-5 

March, 1861-64 . 297-8 | Sept., ,, . 627-8 


Roaers (Rev. J. HE. T.). On a Continuous Price of Wheat sie 105 
Years, from 1380 to 1484, ‘ ‘ 7 


The period before the Reformation not one of social barbarism, as hy some 
supposed. 
me prices in this paper from the farming accounts of Hey ford W wren, 
xon ‘ ; , : : 
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Rogers (Rev. J. E. T.). On a Continuous Price of Wheat—contd. 


Low price of food during the period . : 
Value of the coinage, and the prices of common labour during the same 
Wheat the habitual food of the labourer in the middle ages, oats being used 


principally for cattle : : 
Ras ity of rye, and difficulty of obtaining evidence of its price S . 
Price of labour 25 per cent. higher in London than in the country . : 


Disease among flocks in middle ages, as high as 25 per cent. . 

Evidence of ‘great agricultural economy among our forefathers, put the 
produce of land 2% times less than the modern ‘vield : : : 

Cattle and sheep poor and small in those times 2 

Population of !neland and Wales in the fifteenth century 1k to 2 millions . 

Formula for judging the relative cost of land to price of labour, profit, &e. . 

enormous comparative.rise in the price of lond since those times 


Gradual commutation of labour tenures for payment of money rents 3 
Rise of the class of small freeholders ; 
The mass of the community little affected by ‘the wars of the Roses . s : 
Weight of silver in the shilling in the fifteenth century 5 5 
Table, prices of wheat, 1380- 1484, &e. F ‘ F 7 : 
—— price of wool, 1376-1432 é A : 5 . 5 


RomAN CaTHoLtcs, statistics of, in England and Wales (see Lumley) . 

inerease of in England, accounted for by immigration of Irish 
and foreigners . 

in England, one-twentieth of the population, and one-fifth of the 


prisoners in gaols 
Russta. The Russian budget for 1864 (article on, from. the 
« Economist’) ; : : : z : , 
statistics of crime in (see M ichell) ; ; pea ee. ete : 
excess of drunkenness m ; , : : 5 : : 
Ryr, rarity of its culturein England . . : : : ; 


SALISBURY, sanitary statistics of, 1841-49 and 1856-64 (see Middleton) 


local peculiarities of . : . : 
works for drainage and water supply, and previous character of 
the canals, &e. . : : ‘ 


present condition of the city, comparative mortality, ‘&e. : 

Sanrrary MrEasureEs (National), non-improvement of our death-rate 
by ; 

SANITARY REFORM, prevention of epidemics and other hygidnic effects 
of . ; 

Sanmrary Sravisrrcs of Salisbury, 1841-49 and 1856-64 (sce 
Middleton). 

Sare@ant (William Lucas). “On Cortain Results and Defects of the 
Reports of the Registrar- General : : . : ; : 


Summary of principal conclusions arrived at . 
Cases in which the objects a by nega have been attained 








Errors of numbers from the adoption ‘of poor ‘law districts 

Density of population to acres, an imperfect test of over-crowding 

Necessity of taking ages into account in comparing the deaths in different 
places, especially as to number of infant deaths . 

Non-improvement of the death-rate by our sanitary measures, drainage, 
and other national efforts for purification 

Superior longevity of the country over town, more due to work in the open 
air than to country air 

Coniparison of our death- rate with that of foreign countries, not much to 


Explanation of Table A . : ° A 
—— recapitulation . : . 5 5 . . . 
— of Table B : . 5 . : . . ° 
recapitulation . ° : : . . : . 
of Table C . . : 


our advantage - 
The lower Scotch longer- lived than the English _ except i in the towns. F 
Ixeessively low rate of the Scotch insular districts (14-6 per 1,000) . : 


Excess of females in places where persons of AUPMDEHEEE means congregate 
(34 to 73 per cent.) . 

Arguments from the “ distur bing element ” of domestic serv ants, in fay our of 
using the male death-rate only in calculations of mortality . b ‘ 

Variations of male death-rate in different counties. 

Inaccurate assertions as to excessive death-rate of young children: the causes 
of the erroneous calculations explained : . 5 

Comparative death-rates of children in different counties A : 


643 
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SarGant (William Lucas). On Certain Results and Defects of the 
Reports of the Registrar- General—contd. 


Question as to the little effect of high or low wages on the mortality of farm 


labourers 
Comparison of female education with infantile death-rates in different 
places : ‘ 5 : 4 


Summary of the above, pp- 172- 86 
Deficiencies in the Registrar-General’s Reports, from the treatment of towns 
too much as elements only of counties 4 
Consequent differences between his population numbers and those of the 
census, with examples 
Case of Birmingham, as illustrating the difficulty of finding the true death- 
rates when districts are given in place of towns, &c. ‘ 3 
Number of persons to the acre, in each of our largest towns . 
Number of persons in a house in various towns 
ve provement of death-rates in the decennial periods, 1841-60 
ale death-rate and excess of females over males in towns 
Cine death-rate of children in towns, and errors in excess from mis- 
calculations . 
Explanation of the author’s mode of calculation to correct those errors . 
Explanation why infants are healthy, and children past infancy unhealthy, in 


London 
Statistics of deaths of children in Bethnal Green and the City, showing the 
chief want to be open-air play places : 
Child mortality in Liverpool much higher than in London. < : 
Relative child mortality of Bir mingham, Plymouth, &c. ° : . 


Summary of the above, pp. 187- 202 . 

Dr. Gairdner’s pro ositions, “ that unhealthy places are more fatal to 
infants than adults ;” “ that agricultural counties are fatal to infants,” 
and “ that the west-end of London has an unduly high death-rate of 
infants,” discussed and shown to be unfounded . 

Changes wanted in the Registrar-General’s Reports: prefatory instructions 
fori inquirers, fuller index, state of education in towns, &c. 

— need of a decennial volume as epitome of results after each census 

—— various points in which instructions are wanted - : : 

Forms of calculation for finding death-rates . 

Appendix of tables: A, vital statistics of each county in 1841-50 and 1851-60 

—— B, vital statistics ‘of priscipal cities and towns, 1841-50 and 1851-60 

— (, vital statistics of the metropolis 


ScHoors, SunDAY, in Manchester and Salford, statistics of 5 : 
SEXES, inequality of, in the Australian colonies : ‘ 7 é 
Surprine (British), vessels and tonnage in 1862. , ; : 


foreign trade, United Kingdom : 


Jan.—Dec., 1860-683. 154| Jan.-June, 1861-64 . 452 
Jan.-March, 1861-64 . 295 |Jan.—Sept., _,, . 625 


superior sailing qualities of, from lengthening their bow. : 
SHIPPING CASUALTIES in mercantile navy, a few statistics relating to 
(see Jeula) ‘ : , 
reported in Lloyd’ s Register (with summary): Oct. - Dec., 
1854-59 ; Rs : ? 
SHIPWRECKS in the Royal Navy (see Hodge) . : ; : : 
ditto, tables ‘ 
diminution of, partly ascribable to Sir R. Sepping 8 system of 
diagonal bracing ‘ : : 
SILVER, weight of, in the shilling i in the fifteenth century . 
Stave Traps of Brazil 
StaveRY in the Southern States, its equitable abolition a question of 
time : 
Staves in the Southern States, their physical condition shown to be 
good from their rapid increase . : ; : : , . 
prices of, in Brazil, in 1862 . : 
SOLDIERS, comparative cost of each (two French at a little more than 
one English) ; 
SPENDER (Hdward). On the “ Cider-Truck ” System in some parts 
of the West of England . : , ‘ 5 : . ; 
Quiet and unobtrusive character of the cider manufacture . : 


The labourers paid from 20 to 50 per cent. of their wages in cider 
Comparative analysis of cider, showing its small nutritive power 
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SpENDER (Edward). On the “ Cider-Truck” System—contd. 


Noxious character of the cider given to the labourers 

Excessive quantities drunk at harvest time, and their deleterious effects 
Improvident results of the excess of wages received in cider 

The system: acquiesced in by the older labourers, and other difficulties in 


reforming its evils . - 
Ady antages of the commutation of cider into money payments ° : 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACTS, international, with corresponding details, 
utility of : ; : : ; 
Srarrsticat, ConGRESS (INTERNATIONAL). Reports of the Official 
Delegates from England at the Meeting at Berlin, of beh 1863 
(continued from vol. xxvi, p. 419) .. i : : 
Mr. Valpy’s report: list of the publications of the statistical pepe tia be of 

the Board of Trade, and analyses of their contents 


Utility of international statistical abstracts, with corr esponding details 
Prejudice against agricultural statistics, and its probable removal 


STATISTICAL SCIENCE, analysis of its province and divisions. . . 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 
anniversary meeting and report Ghee 1863-64 . : 
list of papers read , ; ‘ : s : 
abstract of receipts and payments d . : 
proceedings, ordinary meetings, first to eighth, 1863- iyo 
STRANG’s statistics of Glasgow, notice of : ‘ 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS of Paris, and their cost (sce Tite) : 


Srreets, a loss of 60 per cent. usually incurred in the making of new 
ones in a city . 

STRIKES in the manufacturing districts, history of (from. the “Man- 

chester Guardian and City Press” ] . 
the Staffordshire strike, 1864, its causes, offects, and pecuniary 
sacrifice . , : : : : 
the Leeds and Low Moor lock- oats pecuniary cost. , : 

__ strike at the Durham collieries, 1863- 64 . j 

Sykes (Colonel W. H.). Comparison of the Organization and Cost 
in Detail of the English and French Armies ‘ é . : 


Introductory, as to the ey cost of each soldier (two French at little 
more than one English) 5 3 ¥ F ‘ $ 

Table of effective strength of each army 3 : 

Excess of artillery in the English, and cavalry i in the French, army . 

Details of the composition aad numbers of French and English regiments, &e. 


Total charge of each army and calculation of pay and cost per head . ‘ 
Administration of the army, comparative cost . i E 
French etats-majors and English general staff a “ 3 

Pay of infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, &c, : ‘ A : 
Army hospital corps and medical establishment : ‘ 5 6 
Commissariat offic ers, provisions and forage . : 

Rations and clothing . : - ; é : 

Cost of barracks ; martial law : 5 
Manufacturing department ; ; small arms and unpowder 

Remount, gun factories 4 4 A 5 3 2 fF 
Cost of military Education * . : 2 “ . 
Miscellaneous charges, recruiting dotation, &e., A 2 2 ; 


Appendix of tables : 

— Ito XVII, French army 

—— XVIII, comparative, of number of officers and men in the two armies, 
and respective cost: : : 5 

- XIX, comparative, of French and English military pay . 

-—— XX, statement of method of applying Povants of public money in France, 
and system of auditing public accounts. 3 ci 

Minute and searching control in France over details of expenditure ci 

Admirable clearness and exactness of French financial accounts, and checks 
on improper estimates, &c. . 0 ( c . A 

System of additional votes of money . 

J real and watchfulness of the Cours des ‘Comptes to prevent over-expen- 
diture 

Difference of the English and French systems, that the essential point in the 
latter is the incurring of liability, in the former the paying away of monies 

Examination of measures, &c., by the Conseil d’Etat, before their submittal 
to the Legislature . ; ¥ 

Notice of various publications « on the French military ‘pudget . : é 
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oe | - PAGE 
Sykes (Colonel W. H.).. Price of Bdibles and Potables in A.D. 1506. 258 


“ Bill of fare for fifty people of the Company of Salters, 1506,” with analyses 
and comparison of the prices with those of modern times . : - 238-9 





see Valentine (statistics of Aberdeen). 


Tarr (P. M.). On the Mortality of Eurasians : : : - 324 


Previous papers chiefly on European mortality i in India : : « B24 
Calculation of relative number of Eurasians in India 825 
Historical Statement of the Portuguese, Dutch and French settlements in 

India, and colonies of other nations 825-7 
Explanation of the term “ Eurasians,” as Christians of colour in India, of 

mixed European and Asiatic par entage ; 328 
The term East Indian applied to all Christians of colour affecting the dress of 

Europeans . 5 5 : : ~ 328 
Prejudices against them now passing away 4 «6 O29 
Records of the Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund; abstracts 

showing rate of mortality in, &c. . 330-42 
Remarkable results of ditto, showi ng the rate of mortality to be less among 

Eurasians than other Christians in India. : : - sooo 
Tables of decrements, mixed class and Eurasians : . 3843-50 
Mortality per cent. per annum amongst various classes : 351-8 
Marked improvement in mortality of European military officers in India, as 

shown by Mr. 8. Brown’s “ Madras Military Fund Report ” 350-4 
Great contrast in excessive mortality of non- commissioned officers and men, 

shown by the “ Sanitary Commission ” 354 


Careful registry of deaths of the native population of Calcutta by the police 355 
6,000 bodies bur nt, and as many thrown into the river annually in Calcutta, 
and consequent foul effluvium and noxious gases emitted . ; . 3855 


Tire (William, M.P.). On the Paris Street Improvements and their 
Cost. ; : ; : F : : ; : . 878 


A loss of 60 per cent. usually incurred in the making new streets in the . 


heart of a city 378 
Inumeration and progr ess of the remarkable Paris improvements, and their 

supposed cost : “ : - 9878-9 
Enormous liabilities incurr ed by the city of Paris, 380 


T ey of cost and returns in the operations of the Halles Centr ales, Rue de 
Rivoli, and Boulevard Sebastopol, showing the amount of the losses (about 


50 per cent. on gross outlay) 880-83 
Objectionable height of the side streets, abor e the surface of the new 
Boulevards Malesherbes and Sebastopol . 383-4 
Expensive character of the new streets, partly from the replacing of densely 
crowded parts by open spaces 384 
Ditto, because the operation is really that of converting. inhabited house-rent 
into ground-rent only “ - ooo 
Tuble of the ordinary and extr aordinar v receipts of the city of Paris 386 
Compromising character on the city’s credit of a continuance of these 
improvement operations. . : . : . - B87 
Trtrh (William, M.P.). On the Comparative Mortality of London : 
and Paris ; : ; : : : ; ‘ 5 = 479 
Uncertainty as to the rates of mortality in Paris from the forms in which 
drawn up, and from the interference and delays of different officers - 479-80. 
—— ditto, from the changes of the limits of the city, the returns of the 
Census of 1861, &c. 480-81 
The period 1853- 62 selected as most free from the disturbing causes, revolt- 
tionary, &c. of previous periods. 481-2 
Summary of the superior hygignic conditions ‘of Paris over those of London. 482 
Average rate per cent. of deaths, in Paris 2°78 and London 2°39 483 
Greater resort of people from the banliewe of Paris to the hospitals, balanced 
by the number of Paris children sent to die elsewhere A - . 484 
Greater crowding in the houses of Paris, a cause of excess of mortality . 485, 490 
Hygiénic conditions of Paris houses very defective, with bad smells, &c.. . 485-6. 
ale he division of property in France, one cause of crowding in town districts . 486 (note) 
Defective drainage and retention of cesspools under houses in Paris . - 487-8 
Causes of the insufliciency of the water supply, and want of high service . 488 
Absurdly small size of the vessels used for purposes of cleanliness - - 489 
Decreased mortality in Paris since the recent improvements... - 489 
Changes in the forms of fatal diseases since ditto . . 5 ~ ~ 490 
General conclusions, agreeing with those of M. Legoyt F 5 = 08 
f 151, 291 


Travr of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1861-64 , 
see Hxports, Imports. 


449, 622 
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TRADE—contd. 
of United Kingdom, 1861-63, general account of, and analysis of 


details (from the “ Daily News” : : : ' : 
of France, see France. 
TRANSPORTATION, opposition to, in the Australian colonies : 


TROOPS, see Army. 


Unitep STatEs, comparatively desert character of one- -third of, to the 
west of the 100th degree of longitude ; : 
Units (Compownp), in “calculations, fallacies from non- cnilention Ox, 


VALENTINE (James). Statistics of the City of Aberdeen (com- 
municated by Colonel Sykes, M.P., President) .. ‘ ; : 


Buths,—illegitimate births and marringes, 1857-63 . 
Deaths—ages and. causes = deaths 

Numbers signing by marks; public health 

Lunacy, panperism, and industrial schools. 3 
Crime; prison commitments . 

Provident institutions, savings banks, “pemny banks, Ke. 
Public baths . : 
Custom-house, trade, customs, and shipping 5 
Post office, letters 8, money order’, &e. 5 
Cattle trade e ° ° ° e 
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Vaupy (Richard). Report at the International Statistical Congress at- 


Berlin, 1863 . ; ‘ ‘ i ; s . : , 
VESSELS, see Shipping. 


Victoria, census of religious sects in. : ° : : ; 
Virat Statistics, tables of: counties, cities, and towns, 1841-60 ; 
ditto, metropolis . : a ° . ° . : : 
WAGES, rise of, in India, since commencement of railways there , 
of labour, 25 per cent. higher in London than in country in 
fifteenth century 5s : : 

little effect of high or low, on mortality of farm labourer ee ; 


WARS OF THE Rosss, the mass of the community little affected by . 

WATERLOO BripGs, traffic statistics of, number of foot pees 
and total receipts, 1818-63 ; 

Westeartu (William). The Statistics ‘of Crime in Australia . : 


Area and population of the seven colonies of Australasia —. 0 
Local circumstances affecting crime ; 
— agricultural character of South Australia, and effects of ‘gold discoveries 


in the other colonies c : : 
Crime in Australia as compar ed with England : 
—— transportation the cause of the average of crime being greater in 
Australia. 5 A ‘ : 


° 


Crime and climate 

—— smallest ratio of crime in Queensland, and highest (except West 
Australia) in Tasmania and New South Wales 5 , 

Crime in Australia greater than in England . 

— cost of police ‘and prisons, seven times as much, and ratio of commit- 
ments nearly twice as great 

Large ratio in Victoria, the causes, its position between New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land, and the influx of the convict egeeen to the 
gold fields . 

Increase of crime in New Zealand fr om the Otago gold fields | 

Retrospect of the several colonies; their improving condition with the 
cessation of the convict system c 

Case of West Australia; comparative number of the conv iets and the free 
class; excess of the former . 

— calculation of number of offences, showing nearly every second man to 
be a yearly offender against society . 

Appendix A. Opposition to transportation and defensive legislation of the 
colonies. 

—— B. Inequality of the sexes in the Australian colonies. . 

——C. Crime proportioned to destitution in England and Wales, 1843-63 
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WHEAT, on a continuous price of, from 1380 to 1484 (see Rogers) . FO 
table of ditto ; ; : oi, oe 
the habitual food of the labourer in the middle ages . . 73 
WinnrerG (Lake) District, North America, commercial progress of 
(see Hind) .~* : ' : g . : oy antes 
extent of eulavabis lane 4 in: "s 89 

Wiseman (Cardinal), his statement of the great increase @ of 

Roman Catholicism in England since 1826 - 308 


Woot, table of prices of, 1876-1432 .. ; : . é * 
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